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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1948. 


To THE HonourABLE HuMPHREY MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR MAcNAMaARA, 
October 1, 1948. Deputy Minster of Labour. 


1.—OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1947-48 


INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Labour was established in 1900, under the authority of 
the Conciliation Act passed in that year, the relevant provisions of which now 
appear in the Labour Department Act (R.S8.C. 1927, chap. 111). 

The history of the Department has appeared in former Annual Reports and 
is not, therefore, repeated in this Report. 

During the fiscal year the Department administered the following statutes: 
Conciliation and Labour Act; The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; 
Government Annuities Act; The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; 
and the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. The Fair Wages Orders in 
Council relating to Government contracts for equipment and supplies are 
enforced by the Department. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board was responsible, under the Minister 
of Labour, for the administration of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
1944 (Order in Council P.C. 1003, February 17, 1944). These regulations 
suspended the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Department was also responsible for the administration of a number 
of measures such as Orders in Council dealing with special aspects and problems 
in the field of labour supply. 

At March 31, 1947, there were 860 persons on the staff of the Department of 
Labour. At March 31, 1948, there were 7061 persons on the staff, including 
50 casual and per diem rate employees. 

A brief reference to the activities of the Department during the fiscal year 
is given in this chapter. Detailed information will be found in the chapters 
which follow. 


1 This figure does not include staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of the 
National Employment Service, the combined staffs of which totalled 7,133 at March 31, 1948, as 
compared with 8,500 at March 31, 1947. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In respect of industrial relations the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, 


was noteworthy for two important developments. The provinces resumed their 
normal jurisdiction over labour relations, and progress was made in the develop- 
ment of new legislation to replace the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
and the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which was suspended for the 
period during which the Wartime Regulztions remained in force. 


Farr WaceEs Po.icy 
During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, the Department of Labour 


issued 602 Fair Wage schedules as compared with 486 schedules during the | 
fiscal year 1946-47. The value of contracts reported to the Department as | 
having been awarded during the year approximated $44,000,000. During the | 
same period the sum of $6,300.73 was collected from employers who had failed | 
to pay the wages prescribed in fair wage schedules, or to meet the conditions © 


respecting prevailing rates set out in the “B” conditions. Adjustments were 
made in respect of 227 workers, and in five additional cases where the employees 
concerned could not be located the amounts due them were held in suspense. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service was established on May 15, | 


1947, as a section of the Industrial Relations Branch to continue the work of 


promoting labour-management production committees formerly carried on by © 


the Industrial Production Co-operation Board. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 5064, dated December 23, 1947, an Advisory : 


Committee, consisting of representatives of employers’ organizations and trade 
unions, was appointed to act in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour 
on matters concerning the Service. 


The number of labour-management production committees of which the 
Department had a record at April 1, 1947, was 511, covering 247,692 workers. 


By March 31, 1948, the number of committees had increased to 554, covering © 


266,859 workers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COoMMISSION—NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


_ The Unemployment Insurance Commission publishes a report on all activi- 
ties of the Commission during the year. The report includes information in 
detail on the operations of the National Employment Service. 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for 
administering the various forms of training known under the general title of 


Canadian Vocational Training, and authorized by the Vocational Training — 


Co-ordination Act of 1942. 


From the inception of Dominion-Provincial Training in 1937 up to March 31, 


1948, the gross enrolment has been 907,628. 


The fiscal year showed a decline in the number of veterans trained, but — 


an increase in other types of training. The number of apprentices increased — 


in several provinces, and there was also some increase in the numbers of — 


unemployed persons who were given vocational training. 


The Re-establishment Training Agreement providing for training of — 


veterans and unemployed civilians terminated on March 31, 1948. This afforded 


a suitable occasion to obtain provincial co-operation in modifying and consolidat- _ 


ing existing agreements in order to permit greater flexibility in expanding or 


contracting individual projects as warranted by circumstances, and also to | 
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eliminate certain features in the agreements designed to meet possible emergency 
conditions in the immediate post-war period, and to adapt the agreements to 
normal co-operative vocational projects. 

With these objects in view a consolidated agreement to be called the 
Vocational Training Agreement was recommended by the Advisory Council to 
_ the Minister. This agreement included divisions and schedules for Youth Train- 

ing, Supervisory Training, Training of Veterans and Training of Unemployed 
Civilians. Drafts of this agreement were sent to all provinces in November, 1947. 
Minor alterations were suggested, and by Order in Council P.C. 1146 of 
March 25, 1948, the Minister of Labour was given authority to sign the agree- 
ment, in its final form. Copies of the agreement were then sent to all Provincial 
Ministers concerned, for their signatures, and completion, to be effective 
April 1, 1948. 

The Vocational Training Advisory Council met on two occasions during the 
year to discuss various matters and to advise the Minister with regard to the 
training program generally. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITInS ACT 


From September 1, 1908, the date when the Act became operative, to 
March 31, 1948, individual contracts and certificates issued totalled 235,568, 
and net receipts totalled $465,858,347.03. 

During the fiscal year under review, 40,945 contracts and certificates were 
recorded, with net receipts amounting to $75,067,827.28. Group contracts in 
effect at the end of the fiscal year numbered 708 with 92,063 registrants. : 


IMMIGRATION-LABOUR COMMITTEE 


The Immigration-Labour Committee was established on March 27, 1947, 
to advise on group immigration of displaced persons and other selected group 
immigration projects. The Committee consists of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Mines and Resources (Immigration Branch), Labour, External Affairs, 
Health and Welfare. 

Following the recommendation of the Committee, up to March 31, 1948, 
20,000 displaced persons were authorized for entry to Canada and tentative 
quotas established for occupational groups based upon labour requirements in 
particular industries. It has been necessary to revise quotas from time to time 
in the light of a changing labour market. 

Procedure was established by the Committee for selection of occupational 
groups. Applicant companies gave written undertakings to the Department of 
Mines and Resources in regard to employment, wages and working conditions. 
The Committee satisfied itself by reports from the National Employment Service 
that Canadian labour would not be available to fill the employer’s labour 
requirements and that the applicants were reliable. The displaced persons 
selected gave a written undertaking to the Minister of Labour to accept specific 
employment at prevailing wages and to work at this type of employment for 
the period designated. 

Following the arrival and placement of displaced persons in Canada, a 
follow-up service was provided to adjust employer-employee difficulties, emer- 
gency cases of accidents or illness and to provide a limited amount of educa- 
tional and welfare service; also to take care of seasonal lay-offs of displaced 
persons. 

In the case of domestic workers involving applications from individuals and 
institutions, the prospective employer is asked to complete an application 
guaranteeing twelve months’ employment and specifying working conditions 
which will apply and guaranteeing prevailing wages with a minimum of $35 
per month. Applications are screened as to suitability through the National 
Employment Service. 
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AGRICULTURE, FoRESTRY AND FISHERIES DIVISION 


Farm labour requirements in 1947, were met, largely, through programs 
arranged under the Dominion-Provincial agreements and in co-operation with 
the National Employment Service. Excellent service was rendered by the 
Polish veterans, in meeting year round farm labour needs and in seasonal work, 
such as sugar beet activities, etc. 

During the year under review, as in previous years, it became necessary, as 
seasonal requirements developed, to move large numbers of workers from areas 
with surplus manpower to areas of scarcity. The railways assisted, by granting 
reductions in fares for intra- and inter-provincial movements. 


In co-operation with U.S. officials, international movements of labour and 
harvesting equipment were organized during the year. 


The fifth annual Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference was held 
in December, 1947. The chief items of discussion were: review of activities 
during the past year; problems relating to Polish veterans; international move- 
ments of labour; Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements 1948-49; 
future farm labour program, including general and seasonal movements of labour; 
farm labour requirements and source of supply; and future immigration policy. 


In forestry, the demand for pulpwood cutters remained high during the sum- 
mer months of 1947. Representatives of the industry stressed the need of 
supplementing the Canadian woods labour supply through immigration. Between 
August 1, 1947, and the end of March, 1948, there were 3,470 displaced persons 
assigned to woods employers. A new high record in woods employment was 
reached in December, 1947. In March, 1948, some surplus woods labour was 
available. Meetings of the Woods Labour Committee were held in April and in 
September, 1947, to review the overall woods labour situation and to discuss 
steps considered necessary to meet any labour shortages. 


BUREAU OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


The closing of the regional offices of the Bureau of Technical Personnel, 
March 31, 1947, marked a change in emphasis of the various functions to be 
performed. Under the new arrangements, the Bureau has continued to be 
responsible for the national roster of scientific personnel and related activities 
but to a considerable extent has changed from an operating to an advisory 
capacity in relation to employment matters. The maintenance of a national 
inventory of engineers and scientists simplifies approach to all questions involv- 
ing the efficient use of scientific manpower. 


Employment operations at regional level involving technical persons became 
the sole responsibility of the Executive and Professional Division of the 
National Employment Service on April 1, 1947. 


During the fiscal year, the Bureau assisted in the program of organizing 
employment for university students. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


During the year, the Research and Statistics Branch continued the collec- 
tion, analysis and publication of statistical and other information on wage rates 
and hours of labour, strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, labour organiza- 
tion, unemployment among trade union members, fatal industrial accidents, 
placement operations of the National Employment Service, occupational research, 
occupational information, conditions prevailing in the labour market on an 
industrial and a geographical basis, and employment forecasts. Numerous 
research studies were undertaken and the results made available in special 
reports. ; 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Labour Gazette—During the last quarter of the fiscal year the format 
of The Labour Gazette was changed with the dual purpose of effecting a saving 
in space requirements of certain sections and of giving a more orderly and 
attractive alignment of material. It is expected that the new arrangement will 
include more research material in conformity with present-day economic 
requirements. 

As in former years, The Labour Gazette published information concerning 
labour legislation, employment and unemployment, wages and hours of labour, 
price trends and the cost of living, industrial relations, industrial disputes, con- 
ciliation, activities of labour organizations, collective agreements, vocational 
training activities, rehabilitation of discharged members of the Armed Forces, 
industrial health and accidents, women in industry, employment and training 
‘of youth, the National Employment Service, the activities of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the provincial Departments of Labour and Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, and the decisions of the National Wartime Labour 
Relations Board. 

The proceedings of the International Labour Organization and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions were reported upon and articles on economic 
stabilization, post-war reconstruction, social security and related material from 
other Government departments appeared in some issues. 


Information Branch.—In keeping with the policy of the Department to 
inform the public, not only in regard to the legislation which it administers, 
but also on the activities of the several branches of the Department, 333 news 
releases were issued by the Information Branch during the year. 


Labour Legislation—Information concerning labour legislation both in 
Canada and abroad was made available through special publications and 
through The Labour Gazette. 

Annual publications issued during the fiscal year 1947-48 included: Labour 
Legislation in Canada in 1946; Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, A Com- 
parison of Provincial Laws; and Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. A comparison of Canadian legislation concerning the employment of 
young persons with the standards approved by the International Labour Con- 
ference was also published during the fiscal year. 


The Library—As in former years, the library served as an information 
centre for the officers of the Department and, subject to their requirements, its 
services were available to the general public. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


The chief functions of the Department of Labour in the re-establishment 
program were to assist ex-service personnel in returning to their former employ- 
ment, to place them in new employment or to provide training facilities to enable 
them to acquire special skills before seeking employment. 

In the carrying out of this program the Department of Labour was made 
responsible for the administration of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act 
and of special facilities within the National Employment Service for the place- 
ment of ex-service personnel, and for providing vocational and pre-matriculation 
training. 

During the fiscal year, the numbers of veterans volunteering for Rehabilita- 
tion Training decreased, and the numbers of veterans registered as unplaced 
applicants with the National Employment Service were fewer during each 
season of the year than had been the case in the preceding year. By March 31, 
1948, it was evident that rehabilitation, as an organized program, was nearing 
completion. 
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The Veterans Placement Division of the National Employment Service 
co-operated with the Department of Veterans Affairs concerning the re-establish- 
ment of ex-service personnel and together with the Special Placements Division 
and the Executive and Professional Division was successful in placing a large 
number in employment. In the autumn of 1947 the veterans sections In local | 
offices of the National Employment Service were re-organized to meet changing 
conditions and to provide an organization of a more continuing nature, placing 
increased emphasis on the employment function. i 

Except for those veterans who are still undergoing training, the task of 
rehabilitating Canada’s veterans is now assuming the form of a specialized 
and continuing program to deal with those whose war service has created 
problems special to them which not even the current high level of employment 
can solve. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF JAPANESE IN CANADA 


At March 31, 1948, all indications showed that the Japanese racial groups 
moved from the coastal area of British Columbia were becoming firmly re- 
established in their new places of residence extending from the interior of British 
Columbia to the Maritime Provinces. 

At the end of the fiscal year, there were 20,814 persons of Japanese origin in 
Canada. Of these, 30 per cent were located in British Columbia, 27 per cent 
in the Prairie Provinces, and 43 per cent in Eastern Canada. Thirty-four per- 
sons of Japanese origin were located in the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENT LABOUR OFFICIALS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The International Association of Government Labour Officials of the United 
States and Canada met at Asheville, North Carolina, September 23-25, 1947. 
The conference was attended by Commissioners of Labour from a substantial 
number of States, officials of the United States Department of Labour, represen- 
tatives of the Federal Department of Labour, and of the Manitoba, Ontario and 
New Brunswick Departments of Labour. 


Group sessions of the Conference were devoted to child labour, wages, 
hours and industrial home-work; labour statistics, and machine-guarding; reports 
were submitted on Federal-state co-operation in apprentice training, labour 
statistics, and enforcement of legal wages and hours. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The Department of Labour, as liaison agent between the Government and 
the International Labour Organization, participated in the Organization’s pro- 
gram for the year under review. 


During the fiscal year the International Labour Conference held its Thirtieth 
Session; four of the eight Industrial Committees of the ILO held their second 
session; the ILOQ’s Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians took 
place; the second session of its Permanent Migration Committee was held; and 
there were three regular sessions of the Governing Body and of its several 
standing committees. The Canadian Government was represented at all of 
these meetings. The Canadian Government was also represented at the Second 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security (sponsored by the ILO) held in 
Rio de Janeiro (for which the Department of Labour prepared a report on 
Unemployment Insurance) ; and was also represented in the small group selected 
from the Governing Body to attend both the Preparatory Regional Asian Con- 
ference held in New Delhi and the Regional Meeting for the Countries of the 
Near and Middle East held in Istanbul. | 
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1¥.—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


The conciliation work of the Industrial Relations Branch stems from two 
pieces of legislation and is treated hereunder in separate sections, in keeping 
with the legislative source from which the authority of the Branch is derived. 

Conciliation machinery is provided by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 1003), February 17, 1944, in respect of all 
industries now covered by these Regulations with a view to the peaceful 
negotiation of collective agreements. Certain requirements of the Regulations 
must be complied with before such machinery may be invoked. The efforts of 
the Industrial Relations Officers may, if unsuccessful, be followed by the estab- 
lishment of a Conciliation Board. 

Conciliation of a more general nature may also be invoked under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act (Chapter 110, R.S.C., 1927). Under 
this Act, Federal intervention is, in the main, restricted to industries over which 
the Dominion Government has constitutional jurisdiction. Within this field, 
conciliation may take place in regard to any strike or situation which, in the 
opinion of the Minister of Labour, calls for expedient measures. Such disputes 
are, however, distinct from and in addition to those coming within the provisions 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 

In respect of industrial relations the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, was 
noteworthy for two important developments. The Provinces resumed their 
normal jurisdiction over labour relations, and progress was made in the develop- 
ment of new legislation to replace the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
and the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which was suspended for the period 
during which the Wartime Regulations remained in force. 

Although the scope of the Department’s activities were once more restricted 
to such industries as navigation and shipping, interprovincial transportation 
and communications, which are ordinarily within the legislative competence of 
the Dominion Parliament, the Industrial Relations Branch experienced a busy 
year. For the most part, demands for increased wages were predominant in 
collective bargaining in these industries. However, issues relating to vacations 
with pay, statutory holidays with pay, shorter hours of work and union security 
were prominent in collective bargaining. In one case involving various classi- 
fications of railway workers which was referred to a Conciliation Board, one of 
the first general revisions in working rules to be negotiated for many years was 
reached by mutual agreement. Disputes over union recognition or jurisdiction 
were very few, this, of course, reflecting the effectiveness of those provisions of 
the Regulations designed to take care of such disputes. 


CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS REGULATIONS 


Sections 11 to 14 of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations provide for 
conciliation machinery to attempt settlement of disputes where negotiations 
for an agreement following certification of bargaining representatives, or negotia- 
tions for the renewal of an existing agreement, have been unsuccessfully con- 
tinued for thirty days. Disputes of this nature are referred to the Minister of 
Labour by the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National). (Until May 15, 
1947, such disputes in certain provinces were also referred to the Minister by 
the Provincial Boards in their respective jurisdictions.) A Conciliation Officer 
is then appointed to confer with the parties and endeavour to effect an agreement. 
If the Conciliation Officer is unable to bring about settlement of the matters in 
dispute and reports that in his view an agreement might be facilitated by the 
appointment of a Conciliation Board, a Board is then established by the Minister 
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of Labour. The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to effect an agreement 
between the parties on the matters in dispute and report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Minister. om 

In establishing a Conciliation Board, each of the parties to the negotiations 
is required to nominate one person for membership on the Board. The two 
persons so appointed are then requested to recommend a third person as Chair- 
man. If they fail to agree, the Minister of Labour appoints a Chairman. 

During the fiscal year 1947-48, 135 cases were dealt with under the con- 
ciliation provisions of the Regulations. Of these cases, 36 were settled through 
the efforts of Conciliation Officers without recourse to Board procedure. Of 
the 75 cases concerning which reports were received as of March 31, 1948, 45 
settlements were effected either during Board proceedings or subsequent to Board 
reports. In only one case did a strike occur following receipt by the parties of 
the Report of the Conciliation Board. 

The 135 cases dealt with during the fiscal year included 52 disputes referred 
to the Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
and 83 disputes referred to the Minister prior to May 15, 1947, by provincial 
Boards. By March 31, 1948, conciliation proceedings had been completed in 
all of the 83 provincial cases. 


ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS BY INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1, 1947 
TO MARCH 31, 1948 
Mining and Smelting— 


Metal tid: be See ce, SURE OS. BME ST LAEEIATI OIE 
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ANALYSIS OF CASES CONSIDERED UNDER CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS REGULATIONS, 
APRIL 1, 1947, TO MARCH 31, 1948 
National 
Alberta 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, 
APRIL 1, 1947, TO MARCH 31, 1948 
Prov. National 
Applications for intervention granted during fiscal year cases cases Total 


Pu MOCR cs Pc LELAME ale ciate Sha coc, uc 4's oto gPurs, bcc ip Ala 0 bons oo one 20 49 69 
Cases carried over from previous fiscal year .............. 63 3 66 
Total cases dealt with during fiscal year .......... 83 52.135 


As of March 31, 1948, the status of these 135 cases was as follows: 
Cases et Conciliation Officers had not reported by 


Maremrat.) IS46rnay. A. noe Als cb sewitaeed. oe Geweeis — ll 1l 
Cases disposed of by Conciliation Officers during the fiscal 
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Cases not disposed of by Conciliation Officers and referred 
to the appropriate Provincial Ministers of Labour after 


Mae. Vis O47]. ...isactawewn savas « benagst dock. de. avy 5 -- 5 
Cases wherein Conciliation Boards were functioning on 
Pernt Pree OOS ie lg Pee ae cee caccscspeetaensrus — 8 8 
Cases wherein Conciliation Boards had reported by March 31, 
Seeetece? haliw PALieiot.7. SOLA. OR. 0. BSC UALT. 63 61 14 75 
SER ss eck c seen eee wera Wktke w caste eae ee 83 524 foo 


As of March 31, 1948, the disposition of the 75 cases wherein 
Conciliation Boards had reported by the end of the fiscal year 
was as follows: 
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INDUSTRIAL Disputes INQuIRY COMMISSIONS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations give the Minister of Labour 
authority to appoint Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions of one or more 
members in two sets of circumstances. Under Section 46A (1) of the Regulations, 
he is empowered to make such an appointment where in any industry a dispute 
or difference between employers and employees exists or is apprehended, or in 
any other case where he deems it expedient to make inquiry into industrial 
matters. 


Under Section 46A (6) of the Regulations, an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission may be appointed to inquire into any complaint that an employer, 
contrary to the Regulations, has discharged or otherwise discriminated against 
an employee in relation to any term or condition of employment because such 
employee is a member or officer or representative of a trade union. ‘This 
provision is designed to prevent employers from engaging in anti-union activities 
of a certain type, and the Minister of Labour may, by order, require any person 
named in a complaint to do any act or cease to do any act as the Minister 
deems necessary to give effect to the recommendations of a Commission. Such 
orders are conclusive and binding upon the employer and employee and any 
other interested party, and persons failing to comply with an order are liable 
upon summary conviction to a fine not exceeding $500 for each day on which 
refusal or failure to comply continues. 

During the fiscal year thirteen Commissions were appointed under Section 
46A (1) to investigate disputes or other industrial matters, and three Com- 
missions were appointed to investigate complaints that employees had been dis- 
missed because they were union members or officers or representatives. 
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Of the thirteen Commissions appointed under Section 46A (1) of the 
Regulations, three dealt with industrial disputes or controversies. In one of 
these, a formula proposed by the Commissioner in his report to the Minister 
of Labour was used as the basis of further negotiations between the parties 
conducted by senior officers of the Department of Labour. These negotiations 
led to a settlement which averted strike action by the employees concerned. 
Another case was settled outright in accordance with the Commissioner’s findings. 
In the third case, a six-week strike followed the submission of the Commissioner’s 
report, but the dispute was finally settled by all parties agreeing to the imple- 
mentation of the Commissioner’s recommendations. A fourth Commissioner was 
appointed to act as returning officer in a consent vote. 

Nine industrial matters dealt with by a Commission were cases involving 
appeals or applications to the National War Labour Board which remained 
pending when the powers of that Board were revoked. In each instance, the 
recommendations of the Commissioner provided a basis of settlement which 
was mutually satisfactory to the interested parties. 

The results of the inquiries of the three Commissions established under 
Section 46A (6) of the Regulations are shown in the following table. 


CASES DISPOSED OF BY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS 
UNDER SECTION 46A (6) ORDER IN COUNCIL OF P.C. 1003 DURING THE 
PERIOD FROM APRIL 1, 1947 TO MARCH 31, 1948. 
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CONCILIATION AND LABOUR ACT 


The Conciliation and Labour Act (Chap. 110, R.S.C., 1927) is a consolidation 
of the Conciliation Act of 1900 and the Railway Labour Disputes Act, 1908. 
Among other things, it empowers the Minister of Labour to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of any trade dispute, to appoint a conciliator on the 
application of employers or workmen interested, and on the application of both 
parties to appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators. Other provisions relate to the 
registration of conciliation boards constituted for the purpose of settling disputes 
between employers other than any railway employer and workmen, having a 
constitution, by-laws and regulations, or any body or association authorized by 
an agreement in writing made between employers other than railway employers 
and workmen to deal with such disputes; and to the appointment of a conciliation 
committee in cases of railway disputes. There is no jurisdictional limit expressed 
in the Act, but normally its provisions are utilized, in industries which are clearly 
within provincial jurisdiction, only upon the joint request of the parties or upon 
the express request or consent of the provincial authorities concerned. 

For the purpose of administering this Act and complementary legislation 
the Department maintains an Industrial Relations Branch. The headquarters 
of the Branch, comprising a Director of Industrial Relations and staff, is located 
in Ottawa. Other industrial Relations Officers are stationed at Vancouver 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and Fredericton, N.B. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, officers of the Industrial 
Relations Branch were called upon to deal with 54 industrial disputes under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. These disputes involved 28,418 workers employed 
in 150 separate establishments. In the previous fiscal year the disputes handled 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act numbered 112, and involved 138,227 
workers employed in 763 different establishments. (The large number of estab- 
lishments affected in the year 1946-47 was accounted for mainly by the logging 
and lumbering strike in British Columbia which involved some 416 employers.) 
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A statistical analysis of the disputes which received attention under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act during the fiscal year 1947-1948 
follows: 
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METHOD OF SETTLEMENT 
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SraTISTICAL RECORD OF STRIKES AND LockouTs IN CANADA 
By CALENDAR YEARS 


References and figures in the following statement pertain to all work stop- 
pages due to industrial disputes in Canada without any distinction as to whether 
they are dealt with under Dominion or Provincial legislation. 

A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment in 1900. Tables are published each month 
in The Labour Gazette of strikes and lockouts in existence during the month, 
giving particulars as to duration, cause, method of settlement and result of eacn 
strike. A review, with a statistical analysis for each calendar year, is published 
as early as possible in the year following. 

For the purpose of the statistical record a strike or lockout is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees for at least one working day, or a number 
of workers for part of a day, which causes a time loss of ten or more man-working 
days. The compilation includes only workers directly affected, that 1s, those 
on strike or locked out, but the employees in the establishment who are indirectly 
affected, that is unable to work because of the work stoppage, are shown In a 
footnote when the number is important. Information as to such stoppages is 
received from various sources, such as officers of the Department throughout 
Canada, from Provincial Departments of Labour, from press clippings, etc. 
In each case an endeavour is made to obtain complete details from the parties 
concerned, that is from representatives of the workers involved and from the 
employer. 

The number of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1947 showed little 
change as compared with the preceding year, but the number of workers involved 
was only about 75 per cent and the time loss about 50 per cent of the 1946 totals. 


During the calendar year 1947, there were 236 strikes and lockouts in 
existence. These involved 104,120 workers and caused a time loss of about 
2,400,000 man-days. Comparable figures for the preceding year are 228 strikes 
and lockouts, 139,474 workers and more than 4,500,000 man-days of idleness. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary workers, the total 
amount of time lost due to strikes in 1947 was about one-quarter of one per cent 
of the estimated working time, as compared with one-half of one per cent in 
the preceding year. Hach wage and salary worker in the average lost about 
three-quarters of a day in 1947 and about one and one-half days in 1946. The 
average loss of time for each worker involved in stoppages, while much lower 
than in 1946, was much greater than in any other year since 1925. 

Strike activity tends to be greatest during periods of great industrial activity, 
particularly when inflationary forces are at work as at present and during and 
after World War I. The year 1946 was one of reconversion to peacetime activity. 
Controls on wages and prices were relaxed and the upward pressures on both 
were Increased. Weekly earnings declined when weekly hours and overtime pay 
were reduced, with the result that demands for increases in wage rates were made 
in order to maintain take-home pay and to offset increases in the cost of living. 
In 1947, industrial activity continued at a high level. The cost of living advanced 
more rapidly than in the previous year and demands were renewed for further 
Increases in wages. 
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The demand for increases in wages, often linked with various questions 
involving unionism, working conditions, etc., was a central issue in most of the 
important stoppages in 1947. About two-thirds of the total number during 
the year involved wage increases as an important cause. About 90 per cent of 


TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1961-1947 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 
All Industries 


Year Time Loss 
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* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
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the total time loss resulted from these demands. Since the passing of Order in 
Council P.C. 1003, on February 17, 1944, recognition of union seldom has been 
an issue in industrial work stoppages. arch 

Settlement of 91 of the 236 strikes and lockouts was by direct negotiations 
of the parties concerned, a larger proportion than in other recent years. The 
settlement of 86 strikes was by various government agencies. Of this number 50 
were settled by provincial conciliation alone. Conciliation was a factor in 29 
other cases which were referred to various boards or to arbitration. 

A complete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1947 was 
published in a supplement to The Labour Gazette for April, 1948. Comparative 
figures (see Table 1) and charts covering the period 1901-1947 are included 
in the survey. 

An annual review giving available information as to strikes and lockouts 
in certain other countries during 1947, with comparable figures for earlier years, 
may be found in the supplement mentioned above. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ENACTMENT OF New LABouR RELATIONS AND 
~ CONCILIATION LEGISLATION* 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, on June 17, 1947, 
introduced in the House of Commons Bill No. 338, to provide for the investiga- 
tion, conciliation and settlement of industrial disputes. The legislation was 
designed to replace the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
presently in force, and the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, in suspension 
during the existence of the Regulations. (For a summary of the provision of the 
Bill, its text, etc., see pp. 923-40, Labour Gazette, July, 1947). 

The Bill was given second reading on June 24, and was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Industrial Relations. The Committee sat during late 
June and early July and heard the representations of organized labour, employers, 
and other interested parties, on the provisions of the Bill. The report of the 
Committee stated that, with prorogation imminent, it was impossible to give the 
Bill the consideration it required, and recommended that a similar Bill be intro- 
duced early in the next session of the House. 

On July 4, the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, announced that 
Bill 338 would not be proceeded with during the session then in progress but 
would be allowed to stand over until another session in order to give Members 
of Parliament the opportunity of carefully studying the evidence given before 
the Industrial Relations Committee of the House of Commons. . 

On April 6, 1948, shortly after the close of the fiscal year under review, the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell introduced legislation in the House of Commons, the 
provisions of which were only slightly different from those embraced in Bill 
No. 338. (For a review of the revisions and the statement of the Minister of 
Labour in the House, see pp. 425-28, Labour Gazette, May 1948). 

The new legislation, designated Bill No. 195 was given second reading on 
April 8, 1948, and referred to the Standing Committee on Industrial Relations. 


Bill No. 195, an Act to Provide for the Investigation, Conciliation and Settlement 
of Industrial Disputes 


Tue InpusTRIAL RELATIONS AND Disputes INVESTIGATION AcT 


The proposed legislation is designed to replace the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, first enacted in 1907, the operation of which was suspended 
when the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944 
came into effect. The Regulations will be revoked when the proposed legislation 
comes into effect. It represents in large measure a revision of the Wartime Labour 


* This section includes some developments in the early portion of the fiscal year 1948-49. 
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Relations Regulations with modifications and additions considered advisable 
following from the experience gained in the administration of the Regulations 
and in the light of representations received from provincial authorities and labour 
and employer organizations. 


SUMMARY 

In summary the proposed Act provides for: 

1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and for employers 
to be members of employers’ organizations. 

2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on part of 
employers, unions and other persons. 

3. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 

4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargainmg and the negotiation of 
collective agreements, and conciliation in connection therewith. 

5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, the taking of strike votes and changes 
in terms of employment until the collective bargaining and conciliation procedure 
prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 

6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union who are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a procedure 
for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage of work, of 
grievances arising under the agreement. 

7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is in 
effect. 

8. Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers, em- 
ployees or trade unions or employers’ organizations, 

9. The establishment of a representative labour relations board to deal 
with applications relating to the right of trade unions to represent employees for 
collective bargaining. 

10. The appointment of Industial Inquiry Commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 

11. Co-operative arrangements with provinces in relation to the administra- 
tion of provincial labour legislation similar to the Dominion legislation in the 
application thereof to any industry. 

The proposed Act is divided into two parts: 

Part I contains the provisions defining and prohibiting unfair labour prac- 
tices, the procedures provided for certification of unions as bargaining agents of 
employees; and for the negotiation of collective agreements and settlement of 
grievances in connection with such agreements, and the enforcement provisions 
of the Act. 

Part II specifies the industries to which the Act applies, provides for the 
appointment of a representative labour relations board to administer a number 
of the provisions of the Act, and contains other administrative provisions 
necessary and incidental to the operation of the Act. 


Application of the Act 
The legislation applies to employees employed in industries which are within 
the legislative authority of Parliament to regulate. These include:— 
(a) navigation and shipping; 
(b) railways, canals, telegraphs, and other works and undertakings con- 
necting a province with any other or extending beyond the limits of a 
province; 
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(c) lines of ships connecting provinces or extending beyond the limits of @ 
province; 
(d) interprovincial ferries or ferries between a province and any other 
country ; 
(e) aerodromes and air transportation; 
(f) radio broadcasting stations; 
(g) works or undertakings which have been declared for the general advan- 
tage of Canada or for the advantage of two or more provinces; 
(h) any work, undertaking or business outside the exclusive legislative 
authority of the legislature of any province 
and in respect of the employers of all such employees in their relations with such 
employees and in respect of trade unions and employers’ organizations composed 
of such employees or employers. 
Crown corporations are subject to the Act except where excluded by the 
Governor in Council (sec. 54). 
For the purposes of the Act, the employees to whom the Act applies are 
those falling within the following definition of the term “employee’’; 
“employee” means a person employed to do skilled or unskilled manual, 
clerical, or technical work, but does not include 
(i) a manager or superintendent or any other person who in the opinion 
of the Board exercises management functions or is employed in a con- 
fidential capacity in matters relating to labour relations; 
(ii) a member of the medical, dental, architectural, engineering or legal 
profession. 
“employer” means any person employing one or more employees. 


“trade union” or “union” means any organization of employees formed for- 
the purpose of regulating relations between employers and employees. In. 
other words, this definition is broad enough to include an unaffiliated plant. 
employees’ association, a local union chartered by or affilrated with a pro-- 
vincial, national or international union, or a provincial, national or inter-- 
national union. 

Unfair Labour Practices 


Employers are prohibited from interfering or participating in the formation: 
or administration of trade unions or contributing to their support or from dis- 
criminating in regard to employment against any person on account of union 
membership or union activities (sec. 4).. 

Employers and all other persons are prohibited from using coercion or 
intimidation to compel any person to become or refrain from becoming or to: 
cease to be a member of a trade union (sec. 4). 

Trade unions are prohibited from attempting to organize employees during 
their working hours without the employer’s consent (sec. 5). 

Collective agreements negotiated between employers and unions containing 
closed or union shop or preferential hiring provisions are valid (as in the Wartime: 
Labour Relations Regulations); but any provision in such an agreement which 
would require an employer to discharge an employee because he has membership. 
in or engages in activities on behalf of any union, other than one specified in the- 
agreement, is invalid. This latter provision is new (sec. 6). 


Certification Proceedings 


A trade union which has as members in good standing a majority of em- 
ployees in a bargaining unit may apply to the Labour Relations Board to be 
aS by i Board as the exclusive bargaining agent for the employees in the: 
unit (sec. 7). 
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The Board is empowered to certify a trade union as the bargaining agent 
for a group of employees which it finds constitutes a unit appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining, if it is satisfied that a majority of the employees in the unit 
are members in good standing of the union. 

If the Board finds it necessary to order a vote in order to dispose of an 
application, it may certify the union obtaining the votes of the majority of 
employees in the bargaining unit (sec. 9). 

These provisions differ from P.C. 1003 in that the trade union is recognized 
as the bargaining agent of the unit of employees, whereas in P.C. 1003 recognition 
was given only to persons elected directly by the employees or appointed by a 
trade union as bargaining representatives. In P.C. 1003 a written authorization 
by an employee authorizing a union to represent him for collective bargaining 
was counted as a trade union membership for the purposes of the certification 
proceedings. Such written authorizations are not recognized in the new legislation. 

Where the majority of a craft or technical group are members of a union 
pertaining to such craft or technical skills, the union is entitled to be certified as 
the bargaining agent for the group if the group otherwise is an appropriate unit. 
This provision is similar to P.C. 1003 but in P.C. 1003 was confined to craft 
groups. 

Recognition as a bargaining agent is denied to any trade union which in 
the opinion of the Board is (a) influenced by an employer so that its fitness to 
represent employees for collective bargaining is impaired; or (b) dominated 
by an employer (sec. 9 (5)). This provision is new. 

The Board is authorized to revoke a certification granted to a trade union 
where it is of opinion that the union no longer represents the majority of 
employees in the bargaining unit (sec. 11). This provision is new. 


Negotiation of Collective Agreement 


Following upon the certification of a trade union as bargaining agent for 
@ unit of employees, either the union or the employer of the employees may 
by notice require the other party to enter upon negotiations for the conclusion 
of a collective agreement. It then becomes the duty of the parties to meet and 
enter upon negotiations. Either party may ask for and obtain the conciliation 
services of the Department of Labour to assist the parties in negotiations. In 
event of lack of progress in reaching an agreement, a Conciliation Board may be 
appointed by the Minister of Labour on request of either party to assist the parties 
in concluding an agreement. 

These provisions are similar to P.C. 1003 but conciliation services may be 
obtained at an earlier date than under P.C. 1008, if required. 

Similar provisions apply in the case of negotiations for the renewal or revision 
of an existing collective agreement by the parties thereto (Secs. 12-16). 


STRIKES AND LocKkouts PROHIBITED DurRING THE PERIOD OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Where a trade union ‘acting on behalf of a unit of employees is entitled to 
require the employer to enter upon negotiations for the conclusion of a collective 
agreement,— 

(a) the employees are prohibited from striking; 

(b) the trade union is prohibited from declaring or authorizing a strike; 

(c) the trade union is prohibited from taking a strike vote of the employees; 

(d) the employer is prohibited from declaring a lockout of the employees; 

and 
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(e) the employer is prohibited from decreasing the wage rates or changing 
the other working conditions and terms of employment in effect at the 
time of the initiation of negotiations without the consent of the 
employees; BTS 

until the parties have complied with the provisions relating to negotiations and a 
Conciliation Board has been appointed to assist the parties in their negotiations 
and seven days have elapsed since the Board reported to the Minister of Labour 
on the results of its efforts,—or until in the alternative, upon application for the 
appointment of a Conciliation Board, the Minister of Labour advises that he does 
not intend to appoint a Board. | 

The same provisions apply in the case of negotiations for the renewal or 
revision of an existing collective agreement (sec. 21). Te 

The provision prohibiting the taking of a strike vote until a Conciliation 
Board has reported and seven days have elapsed is new. 

A trade union that is not entitled to represent a unit of employees as bargain- 
ing agent is prohibited from declaring or authorizing a strike of employees in 
that unit (sec. 23). | | 

Collective Agreements 


Every collective agreement must contain an appropriate procedure to provide 
for the final settlement by arbitration or otherwise of any disputes concerning the 
interpretation or violation, and if the agreement does not contain such a provision 
the Labour Relations Board may establish such procedure on application. 

The parties bound by the agreement are required to comply with the 
provision for final settlement in the agreement, and failure to do so constitutes 
a violation of the Act (sec. 19). 

Collective agreements have effect for at least one year unless the Labour 
Relations Board consents to earlier termination thereof by the parties (sec. 20). 

Strikes and lockouts are prohibited during the time a collective agreement 
is in force, subject to the one exception that if the parties have agreed to re- 
negotiate any provision of the agreement during the life of the agreement, the 
provisions of the Act applicable to the negotiation of an agreement in the first 
instance apply to such re-negotiation (sec. 22). 


Enforcement 


% 

Penalties are provided by way of fine on summary conviction for contra- 
vention of the unfair labour practice provisions, for contravention of the collective 
bargaining procedure, and for contravention of the strike and lockout provisions 
(sees. 39, 40, 41, 42). 

Where an employer is convicted of wrongfully dismissing an employee for 
union membership or activities, the court may require the employer to pay 
backwages to the employee and may order the employer to reinstate the employee 
(sec. 40). This is new. 


Complaints of failure on the part of an employer or trade union to comply 
with the provisions for collective bargaining may be referred by the Minister of 
Labour to the Labour Relations Board to investigate. Whereupon such reference 
the Board finds that a party to collective bargaining has refused or failed to 
negotiate with the other party in accordance with the provisions of the Act, the 
Board may make an order directed to such party to require compliance with the 
provisions of the Act. Failure to comply with the Board’s order. is a contra- 
vention of the Act (sec. 43). This is new. 

The Minister may refer any complaint alleging there has been a contra- 
vention of the Act to an Industrial Inquiry Commission or a conciliation officer 
for preliminary investigation and report, and he may take such report into 
| i dee in determining whether consent to prosecute shall be given (sec. 44). 
This is new. 
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No prosecution may be instituted under the Act without the consent of the 
Minister of Labour. (Sec. 46). 

For the purpose of any prosecution under the Act, a prosecution may be 
instituted against a trade union or employers’ organization in the name of the 
union or organization, and for the purpose of such prosecution ‘a trade union or 
employers’ organization is deemed to be a person (sec. 45). This is new. 


Industrial Inquiries 


The Minister of Labour may appoint an Industrial Inquiry Commission of 
one or more persons to inquire into industrial matters or any industrial dispute. 
The procedure for appointment and use of these commissioners is similar to the 
provisions for this purpose in P.C. 4020 of June 6, 1941, which was used very 
effectively during the war period (sec. 56). 

The Minister of Labour administers the Act (sec. 57). 


Labour Relations Board 


Provision is made for the appointment by Order in Council of a labour 
relations board designated the “Canada Labour Relations Board” consisting 
of a chairman and not more than eight other members representative in equal 
numbers of employers and employees (see secs. 58-61). The duties of the Board 
are those assigned to it under Part I of the Act, namely:— 

1. To dispose of applications and disputes concerning the right of trade 

unions to represent employees in collective bargaining (secs. 7, 8, 9, 11). 

2. On application, to prescribe procedures to be observed by parties to a 
collective agreement in disposing of grievances arising under the 
agreement. 

3. At request of the Minister, to investigate complaints of failure on part 
of a union or an employer to enter on collective bargaining negotiations 
or to make a reasonable effort to effect an agreement and take appropri- 
ate action in respect thereto. 


Arrangements with Provinces 


Where a province enacts legislation corresponding to the provisions of Part I 
of the Act, and desires the Dominion authorities to administer it in relation to 
one or more industries to which the provincial legislation applies, the Minister 
of Labour with approval of the Governor in Council is authorized to enter into 
an agreement with the province for such purposes and in such instance or in any 
other case if the provincial legislation so provides and the Governor in Council 
authorizes, the Dominion authorities are empowered to administer the legislation 
in its application to such industries (secs. 62-63). This provision is new. 

Certifications granted under P.C. 1003 are protected under the new Act. 
Where bargaining representatives were certified under P.C. 1003 on the applica- 
tion of a trade union for a unit of employees, that trade union is for the purposes 
of the Act considered to have been certified under the Act for the same unit 
of employees. 

The Act comes into force by proclamation. 


Major Differences Between the Provisions of the Bill and the 
Provisions of P.C. 1003 
1. By reason of the changes in the definition of the term “employee”, the 
classes of supervisory employees excluded from the application of the Act are 
somewhat wider than in P.C. 1003. Exclusions extend to persons exercising 
management functions, whereas in P.C. 1003 such exclusions were limited by 
definition to persons having authority to hire or discharge employees. 
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On the other hand, the exclusion of confidential employees is confined to 
persons employed in a confidential capacity in relation to labour relations, 
whereas in P.C. 1003 the exclusion of persons employed in a confidential capacity 
was not so limited by definition. 

2. Trade unions may be certified as bargaining agents for employees, but 
there is no provision for certification of individuals as bargaining representatives. 
Under P.C. 1003 only individuals elected by the employees or selected by the 
trade union representing the majority of employees could be certified as bargain- 
ing representatives of employees. 

3. The basic requirement of the legislation for the certification of a trade 
union as the exclusive bargaining agent for a unit of employees 1s that the 
majority of employees in the unit are members in good standing of the union. 
In P.C. 1003 written authorizations given by employees in favour of a union 
were accorded recognition as the equivalent of actual union membership for 
purpose of certification. 

4. There is provision giving the Board discretion to revoke certification 
eranted to a union if satisfied that the union no longer represents the majority 
of employees. In P.C. 1003 when once certified there was no provision for 
revocation of certification except when displaced by the bargaining representa- 
tives selected by another union organization. 

5. The certification of company dominated unions is prohibited. 

6. The provisions for use of conciliation services are modified to permit 
earlier access thereto, if required, than under P.C. 1003. 

7. Unions are prohibited not only from declaring or authorizing strikes 
until the collective bargaining procedure and conciliation measures prescribed 
have been complied with, but also from taking a strike vote of the employees 
concerned until these procedures and measures have been complied with. This 
latter provision is new. 

8. Employers during the same period of negotiations and conciliation may 
not reduce wage rates or change working conditions in effect, without the consent 
of employees. This provision, while it was in the I.D.I. Act, was not incorporated 
in P.C. 1003 until amendments made in January, 1947. The provision is incor- 
porated in the new legislation. 

9. The provision of the legislation giving the court, which finds an employer 
guilty of discharging an employee for union activities contrary to the Act, the 
authority to order payment of back wages to the employee and his reinstatement, 
are new, as well as those provisions which give the Labour Relations Board 
authority to investigate complaints of failure to bargain collectively upon request 
of the Minister of Labour and give redress where the complaint is found to be 
justified. 

10. The provision providing that for the purpose of prosecution under the 
Act a trade union or employers’ organization is deemed to be a person is new. 

11. The use of Industrial Inquiry Commissions for preliminary investigation 
of complaints of infractions of the Act is not in P.C. 1003 but corresponds in 
principle with the use made of such Commissions under P.C. 4020 during the 
wartime period. 
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Til.— WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD (NATIONAL) 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) is charged with the 
administration of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council 
P.C. 1003. From 1944 down to the first few weeks of the fiscal year under 
review, several provincial Labour Relations Boards were associated with the 
National Board in the administration of the Regulations but such association 
was terminated, except for certain matters pending concerning appeals to the 
National Board and conciliation cases in the hands of the Minister of Labour, 
with the ending of the agreements providing for wartime Dominion-Provincial 
co-operation in matters of labour relations. 


This report is confined largely to the significant developments affecting the 
Regulations and their administration during the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1948, and includes statistical material concerning the activities of the National 
Board. Reports for the past four previous fiscal years have contained material 
concerning: the content of the Regulations, personnel of the Board, the amend- 
ment of the Regulations, the Dominion-Provincial agreements under the Regula- 
tions, the scope and jurisdiction of the National Board and of the provincial 
Boards then existing and participating in the administration of the Regulations, 
the procedural Regulations of the National Board, the practice of the National 
Board as revealed by an annual digest of its decisions, and the statistical sum- 
maries of cases dealt with by the National and the then existing provincial 
Boards. For complete information on such matters, reference should be made 
to the earlier reports as certain material has not been repeated from year to 
year. The information is repeated here only in so far as it is necessary to the 
understanding of developments during the fiscal year under consideration. 


PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD 


Chairman: the Hon. Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Edmonton, Justice of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta; 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. A. H. Brown, Departmental Solicitor and Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 

Members: Mr. A. R. Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. 
W. L. Best, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Ottawa; 
Mr. G. Picard, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, Montreal; Mr. 
J. A. D’Aoust, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Wrightville, Que; 
Mr. H. Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Co. Ltd., Toronto; Mr. A. 
Deschamps, Contracting Engineer, Montreal; Mr. A. J. Hills, Ottawa, and Mr. 
EK. R. Complin, Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal. 

Chief Executive Officer: Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Secretary: Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial Relations Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


_ LEGISLATIVE BASIS OF THE REGULATIONS 


The Regulations were passed under the authority of the War Measures Act 
by Order in Council P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944, and were continued in 
effect from January 1, 1946, under the authority of The National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act, 1945, and Order in Council P.C. 7414 of December 28, 
1945, passed under the said Act. 
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The National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945, was continued 
in force and effect until May 15, 1947, at which date it expired. However, under 
the provisions of The Transitional Measures Act, 1947, and the Continuation of 
Transitional Measures Act, 1947, as amended, the provisions of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1008, have been continued 
in effect in so far as they apply to employees employed on works, undertakings 
and businesses which are ordinarily within the legislative jurisdiction of 
Parliament. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULATIONS 


The Regulations have been amended on various occasions since their 
effective date, March 20, 1944. During the year under review, the Regulations 
were further amended, effective May 15, by Order in Council P.-C. 1981 of 
May 20, which deleted paragraph (c) of subsection (1) and subsection (4) of 
Section 3. These amendments, which withdrew the application of the Regula- 
tions to employees and employers under provincial jurisdiction, were necessary 
because of the termination of the remaining Dominion-Provincial agreements 
as of the same effective date. 


DOoOMINION-PROVINCIAL AGREEMENTS 


The continuation of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations described 
above, however, did not extend to employees employed in industries under the 
legislative jurisdiction of the provinces. Effective May 15, 1947, the arrange- 
ments which had been in effect between the Dominion and a number of the 
provinces for the joint administration of the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions in their application to industries within the legislative jurisdicton of the 
provinces, lapsed. On that date the provinces reassumed responsibility for the 
administration of all existing labour relations legislation applicable to employees 
and employers in industries within the legislative jurisdiction of the province. 

The last of the Dominion-Provincial agreements, made under Section 36 
of the Regulations and providing for the administration of the Regulations in 
the provinces, came to an end early in the fiscal year under review. As is 
reported in greater detail in the corresponding section of the Report for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, the agreements with the Provinces of British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia expired May 15, 1947. 
The agreement with the Province of Ontario was terminated effective April 3, 
1947, and agreements with the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Quebec expired 
effective April 1, 1947. | 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD 


By virtue of the Regulations, the National Board is authorized to perform 
various functions on behalf of those employees and employers within its juris- 
diction. The most important functions are: 


1. Certification of bargaining representatives upon application and when, 
following an investigation conducted by the Board and a hearing of the parties 
if desired, such representatives are shown to be properly elected by an employee’s 
organization or chosen by a trade union and supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. In performing this certifying function, the Board must 
determine the appropriateness of the unit (the groups of employees or plant or 
portions of a plant covered by the application) for collective bargaining purposes. 
The Board must also decide upon the exclusion of confidential and supervisory 
employees, exercising management functions, from the bargaining unit;. 
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2. Intervention with a view to completion of a collective agreement. Where 
negotiations have failed to bring about an agreement, the Board on request must 
refer or certify the matter to the Minister of Labour for the appointment of a 
Conciliation Officer and, if recommended by the Officer, a Conciliation Board; 


3. Establishment of a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concern- 
ing the interpretation or violation of the terms of a collective agreement. This 
function is confined to situations where the Ree itself lacks a procedure 
for the final settlement of such disputes; 


4. Instituting or granting or refusing permission to institute prosecutions for 
violation of the Regulations. It is within the discretion of the Board to institute 
court proceedings or to grant or withhold permission to prosecute in matters 
concerning unfair labour practices, illegai strike or lock-out action, bargaining 
in bad faith, or other breach of the Regulations. Leave of a Board is necessary 
before Court action can be taken. 


BoarD REGULATIONS RELATING TO PROCEDURE 


The procedural Regulations of the National Board were adopted on 
June 7, 1944, pursuant to Section 27 of Order in Council P.C. 1003, and given the 
approval of the Minister of Labour. From time to time the procedural regu- 
lations have been amended but no such amendments were made during the fiscal 
year under review. 


Boarp HEARINGS 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, the National Board held 
24 meetings, sitting every four or five weeks for two- or three-day sessions. In 
addition to other activities, statistics of which are given below, some 49 hearings 
were held, with approximately 79 employers and 85 trade unions and employees’ 
organizations being represented before the Board. About one-third of the meeting 
time of the Board was occupied in hearing these oral representations. Thirty- 
seven of the hearings involved applications for certification, nine involved appeals 
or groups of appeals from the decisions of provincial Boards and three concerned 
applications for leave to prosecute. 


STATISTICS 


During the fiscal year 1947-48, the National Board dealt with a total of 208 
applications for certification of bargaining representatives, 50 of which had been 
carried over from the previous fiscal year. The Board issued 80 certificates 
designating bargaining representatives. A total of 43 applications were rejected 
by the Board and 52 were withdrawn by the applicants. Decision of the Board 
was pending on 33 applications at the end of the fiscal year. 

In dealing with applications for the certification of bargaining representatives, 
30 representation votes were ordered by the Board during the fiscal year. 

From April 1, 1944, to March 31, 1948, the Board ordered 122 representa- 
tions votes of employees, 100 of which resulted in the granting of certification. In 
20 other cases the employees had not accorded majority support to the bargaining 
representatives and the applications were dismissed. In the remaining two cases, 
the balloting had not been completed at the end of the year. 

Pursuant to the various Dominion-Provincial agreements the National Board 
had dealt with application for leave to appeal and appeals from the decisions of 
provincial Boards. With the termination of the last of the agreements on 
May 15, 1947, this appeal function ended except as to certain matters pending 
before the National Board at that date wherein the provincial Board had granted 
leave to appeal. 
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From April 1, 1947, until May 15, 1947, the National Board dealt with nine 
appeals, three being granted and six denied. In all, from 1944 down to the 
termination of its appeal function, the Board dealt with 140 appeal cases, 35 
being granted, 95 denied and 10 withdrawn. 


During the fiscal year the National Board granted 49 applications for the 
intervention of the Board with a view to the completion of a collective agreement. 
The 49 cases were referred to the Minister of Labour for the appointment of 
Conciliation Officers and, if recommended by the Officers, the appointment of 
Conciliation Boards. The Board also granted three applications for leave to 
prosecute, refusing two others. 
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IV.—FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government was originally adopted 
as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900 and was later expressed in 
an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended by an 
Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The Fair Wages Order in Council contains 
certain conditions marked ‘‘A” which are applicable to contracts for building 
and construction work, and certain other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

Respecting contracts for building and construction work, the “A” con- 
ditions of the 1924 Order in Council were superseded, in so far as wages and 
hours were concerned, by a statute entitled the “Fair Wages and Eight Hour 
Day Act, 1930”. This Act was, in turn, superseded by the “Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935”, which is still in effect. The clause relating to 
wages and hours is in the terms following: 


All persons in the employ of the contractor, sub-contractor, or any 
other person doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work 
contemplated by the contract shall during the continuance of the work 
be paid fair wages. The working hours of persons while so employed shall 
not exceed eight hours per day or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may otherwise provide, or except 
in cases of emergency as may be approved by the Minister. Fair wages 
are defined in the Act as “such wages as are generally accepted as current 
for competent workmen in the district in which the work is being performed 
for the character or class of work in which such workmen are respectively 
engaged; but shall in all cases be such wages as are fair and reasonable”. 


This Act applies not only to contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for the construction, remodeling, repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature by the Government direct who 
are excluded from the provisions of the Civil Service Act. It applies also to 
such works as are assisted by Government aid in the form of contribution, sub- 
sidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council was passed rescinding the 
“B” conditions of the Fair Wages Order in Council previously in effect and 
substituting other conditions therefor. In addition to the original provision 
requiring the payment of wage rates not less than those generally accepted as 
current for competent workmen in the district in which the work was to be 
performed, the 1934 Order in Council stipulated minimum rates of 30 cents 
per hour for male workers 18 years of age and over and 20 cents per hour for 
female workers 18 years of age and over. Order in Council P.C. 3884, of 
May 30, 1941, raised the minimum rates.to 35 cents per hour for males and 
25 cents per hour for females, 18 years of age and over, and Order in Council 
P.C. 7679, October 4, 1941, made these conditions applicable to all employees 
in an establishment of any contractor engaged in the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment for the Government, regardless of whether such employees were 
actually engaged in the execution of the contract. Both these Orders, however, 
were passed under the provisions of the War Measures Act and were continued 
under the National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, but lapsed effective 
April 1, 1947, when P.C. 1166 did not provide for their continuance. A pro- 
posed revision of the “B” conditions as to minimum wage rates was recelving 
consideration at the end of the year. 
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By Order in Council P.C. 6801, November 23, 1940, Regulations under 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, made the Deputy Minister 
of Labour responsible for the investigation of claims for the payment of wages 
specified in fair wages schedules, and established a procedure for the settle- 
ment of such claims. 

The responsibility for concurrence in the recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of prevailing rates of pay for prevailing rates employees of the Govern- 
ment rests with the Department of Labour. 

Departments of the Government contemplating the calling of tenders for 
construction projects furnish the Department of Labour with particulars as to 
the nature of the work, the locality, the approximate cost, and the classifications 
likely to be employed. The Department of Labour, thereupon, furnishes the 
Department concerned with a fair wage schedule showing the minimum wage 
rate to be paid for each classification, together with the standard conditions 
as specified in the “A” conditions. The schedule and conditions are included 
in the specifications and form part of the contract. Departments awarding 
contracts for the supply and manufacture of supplies and equipment include 
in the contract the standard “B” conditions. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, the Department of Labour 
issued 602 fair wage schedules as compared with 486 schedules during the fiscal 
year 1946-47, and 354 for the fiscal year 1945-46. The approximate total value 
of contracts reported to the Department as having been awarded during the 
year was $43,899,122. During the same period the sum of $6,300.73 was collected 
from employers who had failed to pay the wages prescribed in fair wage schedules, 
or to meet the conditions respecting prevailing rates set out in the “B” con- 
ditions. Adjustments were made in respect of 227 workers, and in five addi- 
tional cases where the employees concerned could not be located the amounts 
due them were being held in suspense. During the fiscal years 1946-47 and 
1945-46, such collections totalled $1,174.63. and $2,381.59, respectively. 
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V.—LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


The Labour-Management ‘Co-operation Service was established on May 
15, 1947, as a section of the Industrial Relations Branch to continue the work 
of ‘promoting labour-management production committees formerly carried on by 
the Industrial Production Co-operation Board. The Board had been created 
January 18, 1944, by Order in Council P.C. 162, as a joint undertaking of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply and the Department of Labour, to 
promote production co-operation in war industries. With the passing of the 
war emergency, the responsibility for the work was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Under Order in Council P.C. 5064, dated December 23, 1947, an Advisory 
Committee, consisting of representatives of employers’ organizations and trade 
unions, was appointed to act in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour 
on matters concerning the Service. The Committee held its initial meeting in 
Ottawa during January and recommended an expansion of the Service’s operations 
and a concentration of activity on those industries where increased production 
was most needed. 

The chairman of the Unemployment Insurance Commission is chairman 
of the Advisory Committee. The following are represented on the committee: 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; Canadian Congress of ‘Labour; 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; Canadian Construction Association; Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association; Railway Employees’ Department, Division No. 4, 
American Federation of Labour; and the Railway Association of Canada. 

The number of labour-management production committees of which the 
Board had a record at April 1, 1947, was 511, covering 247,692 workers. By 
March 31, 1948, the number of committees had increased to 554 covering 266,859 
workers. Table I shows the distribution of labour-management production 
committees by industry and the number of employees covered by the com- 
mittees. 

The Service continued the monthly publication “Teamwork in Industry” 
and its circulation continued to increase during the year. 

In addition to the bulletin, the Service published and distributed during 
the year, in English and in French, “Making the Most of Your LMPC”, an 
information bulletin suggesting the possibilities for extending the activities of 
established committees, and a folder describing films and filmstrips dealing with 
labour-management production committees available through the Service. A 
monthly poster and pay envelope stuffer service was begun in September, 1947. 
Taking as their general theme “Produce for Prosperity”, the posters and stuffers 
dealt with such varied questions as good housekeeping, safety, production, absen- 
teeism, and job simplification. 

A 16 mm. sound film “Take It Up With the LMPC”, dealing with accom- 
plishments of typical labour-management production committees, was produced 
for the Service by the National Film Board. A discussion trailer was added to 
the film for general distribution. 


Fieldmen located at Fredericton, Three Rivers, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
St. Catharines, Kitchener, London, Windsor, Winnipeg, and Vancouver con- 
tinued to promote the formation of committees. During the period May 15, 1947 
to December 31, 1947, 337 visits were made to established committees or to 
management and union ‘representatives for the purpose of discussing the operations 
of these committees and to render such service as was necessary to make them 
function more effectively. 
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TABLE 1—NUMBER OF COMMITTEES AND NUMBER OF WORKERS REPRESENTED 
ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN CANADA, 
BY INDUSTRIES AT MARCH 31, 1948 


Number of 


Labour | Number of 
Industry Management Hs vered b 
Production EGotamsitte oh 
Committees 
POET: CE eae SR Peg he ont lee rip cree 2a aD, 4 Mea 41 24,591 
Metatlre-ores.: 0. od doe es ee, BE OO BG OF 12 10, 052> 
Coal. eo. ae. head os beats Peas tp eee fe eit 26 12,240 
Ofhermonametallic minerals,...cas: sacss ateucue > oh hs acc atts 3 2,299 
MANE AGTURING i 3¢ cite Sheed. ek 6 Phe EPS Te. Reina a. ee 334 154, 144 
TOs EET OOUCES, ons a. erkers, ics cee Me Beaes ne kasi cin tae toe 22 9,164 
Rubber and ite’ produetes. Io PPE eS RS, REE 5 4,040 
Pulp; paperrand paper: product sig jis) sjj 6g. cs ee lv oles b wleeiign af 22,820 
PRINGNE AAC DU DUCE Beye ee Mn eas a hte ce hale 8 1, 638 
TniMeper ance tes produceke. vs ..ae evi dee es tee eet eer ethk 21 5, 72] 
Bdiisien¥int prodected: odie ct east. tides.) acid... «Aan 24 5, 686 
SR a as 2 211 
Peauiree ul TOAUier PrOUUCUS.. ot vee cote hs na chs cutee rate 25 4,881 
Edible animal and sea products.............. ccc cece eee eens 20 7,035 
EDGR ANONIGS DEOOUCES atm. xe, Galea So. AB SAL thee RE 85 40,852 
Non-ferrous metals and their products..............0..e00e0ee- 16 18, 259 
Clay, glass and stone products. $3 .j2i si ees oe oc ee le oblige iad alt 5 1,641 
Nan-metallic mineral products. ccd: «kale <gce blac db ode asad) 10 1,028 
EO AECOULOCUCUSOT eterno. tate eds dietetic’ datas a tet. a 1 1,289 
POMCrAgeSL) .. Bie sO bud. die alee aks op a des... 7 3,531 
Peer ich Vis iA DOs ET et A. > aa tited ecko > Aes ser ea nn, 4 3,351 
CMI ICL ANC SLSEM PLOCNUICLS cic Asiaa's hoc, csi dtaieis Sirs ae elo «Beara cod «4 22 5, 869 
Blectrichlapparatis. Tela... Bi ae... AGO: 18 16, 889 
Migtellanéonseet }.22ebateciae). “wesc teal bares MH vas eed th 2 239 
CONSTRUCTIONS fed. 2 fe A ee ies EEO death 4 2 8,676 
TRANSPORTATION. Wile adr aid mace De < oS ae ee Beret eee dass 119 56, 144 
Steam aikwaws0, Bort cad: Sannsianayees: tee sh epqauberseyews 2 103 51,438 
Air, street, and electric railways, forwarding and storage....... 16 4,706 
Commer ication. . do-aua rin. peor ol ctor. . te te fe. wa .. 40 10, 264 
PR ORE STAD criss: 4's eens emacs ste tae we Ge earn Baca hs ce wed Cee 8 3, 264 
PElEBLONG ses. orionsacieronsianh ot. seman acideces . wbdderare «mrt 32 7,000 
TrapE— Retail and Wholesale............ ccc ccc cece cc cece ceesccees 3 1, 655 
NO ee er etre. Hees eer are emt asker sare on cit teats ae 15 11,385 
OLA se cree ened: Abd: -maedr ts tate e: tacks «aoe 554 266, 859 
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VI.—THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION— 
THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission publishes a report on all 
activities of the Commission during the fiscal year. The report includes informa- 
tion in detail on the operations of the National Employment Service. 
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VII.—CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for 
administering the various vocational projects known under the general title of 
Canadian Vocational Training, and authorized by the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act of 1942. During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, these 
comprised the following main divisions, all carried on by means of Dominion- 
Provincial Agreements :— 


(1) Youth Training, for the training of young persons, including assistance 
to students. 


(2) Supervisory Training, for industrial foremen. 


(3) Apprentice Training, for the training of indentured apprentices under 
the authority and jurisdiction of the Provincial Apprenticeship Acts. 


(4) The Re-establishment Training Agreement, including two schedules— 
Schedule “L” for the training of discharged members of the Forces, and 
Schedule “M” for the training or retraining of unemployed persons. 


(5) Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement, to provide Dominion finan- 
cial assistance to the provinces for the carrying on and development of vocational 
training on the secondary school level. 

(6) The replacement in provincial and municipal schools of equipment 
seriously depreciated through use in War Emergency Training. 

From the inception of Dominion-Provincial Training in 1937 up to March 31, 
1948, the gross enrolment has been 907,628. 


GROSS ENROLMENT DURING THE YEAR 


PONG gd, PARAM IN  ie hee GIR eo Paras ee Reyes aad RE ann Scho eK taunt tha: are ve el ce ea 4,046 
SV AB Vets tg aM W 1) UoLagO SOE a Wart CURED wht <Aui ater gyre Wier At IE MEME en fee Rede, 2,436 
POIOL VIBOTY dW ttUEUe las als to cid Cieseteereere aye die ee ae a aula eae ar ee 12,850 
ramming of MGrvilian: W OF Kes). a. casi cee beanie e nee J cleat ceca ee 259 
A DPTENtICe iL Pa TUR 3. etc icce BIG a vials, ho BU al ah, St > clues Bate eee 3,625 
Training of Discharged Members of the Forces.............0.0000- 15,294 

SOLAR oto choca Reet eaeaticte ads acd at lar’s eckiasehetamns vanced oe dicta pert teat esa a 38,510 


The appropriations administered by the Training Branch during the fiscal 
year 1947-48 were as follows. 


SOUTHS ae MINI EEY hk ota al-< hse Cin So curads Pam ae pasiniet eat Panton ee $ 525,000 
PAU ORGS SEPA TUIIE Ladys tpi SES in Bee eH te ees OE EH eae 300,000 
Vocational Schools; Assintamee: e251 G4 eis dhe eee el 2,000,000 
Vocational Schools Capital Expenditures .................... 2,000,000 
Replacement of Depreciated Equipment ..................... 300,000 
rains OF (a yiliain \WOPRere: 5. Ou vous 5 ave Petre mare ee me 750,000 
Training of Discharged Members of the Forces .............. 8,500,000 
PEO ORORL | Sy ley s Pitcea oan owing ee oF ok ee tc ea ane 73,180 
ey Cane) ot ei Coe ere 2 ano 5,, pa me ere A Oe came 4.000 
PEDO RRO RY “TPA TOG a. oho. hy ote teeny eS a eine ae he 30,000 
Total 


Sy AA aio Wed 's odin lean See tpl y AEN dual lend Sees Ce eee ee ee at: $14,482,180 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The fiscal year showed a decline in the number of veterans trained, but 
a definite increase in other types of training. The number of apprentices 
increased considerably in several provinces, and there was also some increase 
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in the numbers of unemployed persons who were given vocational training. 
Larger expenditures were made in the provinces under the Vocational Schools 
Assistance Agreement. This represented an increase in work at Head Office. 

The Re-establishment Training Agreement (providing for training of 
veterans and unemployed civilians) was to terminate on March 31, 1948, and it 
was necessary to make provision for carrying on its activities in the ensuing year. 
This afforded a suitable occasion to obtain provincial co-operation in modifying 
and consolidating the existing agreements which had grown up im the past 
few years. The object was two-fold: 


1. To consolidate the numerous appropriations for the Training Branch, 
thus simplifying the estimates and making it possible for funds to be transferred 
among the various primaries of the general estimate. This permits greater 
flexibility in expanding or contracting individual projects as circumstances 
warrant. 


2. To eliminate certain features in the agreements designed to meet possible 
emergency conditions in the immediate post-war period, and to adapt the agree- 
ments to normal co-operative vocational projects. 

With the above objects in view, a consolidated agreement, to be called the 
Vocational Training Agreement, was recommended by the Advisory Council 
to the Minister, at its October meeting. This agreement included divisions 
and schedules for Youth Training, Supervisory Training, Training of Veterans, 
and Training of Unemployed Civilians. It would be effective for two years, 
and the approved costs would be shared equally between the province and the 
Dominion, except for the veterans’ training which, as in previous years, would 
be paid by the Dominion. 

Drafts of this agreement were sent out to all provinces in November and 
were very favourably received, with some alterations (mostly of a minor nature), 
requested. The agreement was then re-drafted in final form, and placed before 
the Governor General in Council to obtain the necessary authority for the 
Minister of Labour to sign. Approval was given by P.C. 1146 of March 25, 
1948. Copies of the agreement were then sent to all Provincial Ministers con- 
cerned, for their signatures, and completion, to be effective April 1, 1948. 

During the course of the year the Head Office Staff of the Training Branch 
was reduced from seventeen at April 1, 1947, to thirteen on March 31, 1948. 
Although the number of staff decreased, there was a new appointment of a tech- 
nical officer whose main duty is to supervise activities carried out under the 
Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement. The Supervisor of Women’s Training 
resigned during the year in order to resume teaching in Saskatoon. The Training 
Branch was fortunate in that no new appointments as Regional Directors required 
to be made. 

The Vocational Training Advisory Council met on two occasions during 
the year to discuss various matters and to advise the Minister with regard to the 
training program generally. During the year the term of office of Miss B. Oxner, 
Dr. F. H. Sexton, Dr. F. Peacock and Messrs. Complin, Dowd and Herwig expired. 
Dr. Peacock and Messrs. Dowd and Herwig were reappointed for a further 
term of three years. Miss Marion M. Graham, of Saskatoon, formerly Supervisor 
of Women’s Training with the Department of Labour, replaced Miss B. Oxner. 
Mr. W. H. C. Seeley, of the Toronto Transportation Commission, replaced 
Mr. Complin. Mr. E. K. Ford, Director of Vocational Education for the 
Province of Nova Scotia, replaced Dr. F. H. Sexton. Major P. E. Milette 
tendered his resignation as a member of the Advisory Council in October, 1947, 
and was replaced by Mr. G. Poisson, Deputy Minister of Social Welfare and 
Youth for the Province of Quebec. All the new appointments were made for a 
three-year term from December 1, 1947, and Mr. Poisson was appointed: to 
fill the unexpired portion of Major Milette’s appointment, which runs until 
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December 1, 1949. The names of the present members of the Advisory Council, 
and also the names of Regional Directors for the various provinces, are shown 
in appendices. 

The various types of training which were carried out during the year under 
review are dealt with in detail under separate headings. 


Youtu TRAINING 


The Youth Training Agreement was again in operation in all provinces 
during the fiscal year under review. Youth Training was the pioneer form of co- 
operative training which was undertaken between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments. It was begun as an experiment but it has long since passed that 
stage, as the fiscal year 1947-48 was the eleventh year during which it operated. 
Although Youth Training in its strict sense has been carried on in a very limited 
way for the last few years, it must be emphasized that it constituted the 
foundation on which was built, when the need arose, the more extensive plans of 
War Emergency and Veteran Training. The co-operation achieved between the 
Dominion and the provinces in Youth Training made possible these latter 
developments, which in turn have been brought to a successful conclusion. 

The amount placed in the estimates for 1947-48 for Youth Training was 
$525,000. This amount had to provide for expenditures made under the 
1947-48 program, and also for commitments incurred in previous years and not 
paid for from funds previously allotted. Expenditures approved under this agree- 
ment were shared equally between the provinces and the Dominion. Requests 
were put forward by the provinces for funds to provide specific types of training, 
and these were approved by the Minister of Labour and embodied into schedules. 
Persons eligible for training under this agreement are men and women between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty. Allotment of funds to each province and expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year under review are shown in Table 1. Enrolments in 
each province are shown in Table 2. — 

Aside from assistance to students, which is dealt with separately in the 
next section of this report, the projects carried on under this agreement were 
again very limited. They provided mainly for various types of training for 
rural young people. Rural home making, general agricultural courses, and 
courses in specific agricultural subjects predominated. The classes carried on 
in each province are listed below:— 


Prince Edward Island 
Men—Blacksmithing, Carpentry (1), Farm Mechanics (1). 
Men and Women—Poultry (1). 
Women—Homecraft and Handicraft (1). 

Nova Scotia 


Men and Women—Urban occupational classes (3). 
Men—Fishermen (3). 


New Brunswick 
Women—Rural Homecraft and Handicraft (2). 
Men—Agricultural and Farm Mechanics (5). 
Quebec 
Women—Homecraft and Handicraft (2), Rugmaking (1). 
Men and Women—Poultry (3), Egg Grading (2), Beekeeping (2), Horti- 


culture (2), Rural Leadership and Agriculture (31), Woodearving (1). 
Men—Fishermen, Poultry Grading, Potatoes, Forestry (3). 


Manitoba 
Men—Farm Mechanics and Agriculture (3), 
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Saskatchewan 


Women—Rural Homecraft, two-week courses (5), six-week courses (4). 
Men—-Implement Repair (8), Agriculture, two-week courses (26), six-week 
courses (4), Farm Mechanics (2), School of Agriculture (1). 


Alberta 


Women—Rural Homecraft (3), Nurses’ Aides. 
Men—Dairying. 
British Columbia 
Women—Power Sewing Machine. 
Women and Men—Rural Leadership (1), General Agriculture (3). 


ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 


The schedule of the Youth Training Agreement which provides for assistance 
to students was again in effect in all provinces. This is the most extensively 
used of all the Youth Training Schedules. Persons eligible for assistance are 
nurses in training at hospitals and students who are in a course leading to a 
degree at a university and who have good academic standing, but who could 
not continue their course without financial assistance. Each province decides 
whether the assistance takes the form of a loan, an outright grant, or a com- 
bination of the two. This feature of the Youth Training Agreement is of 
considerable national importance, in that it permits students who have demon- 
strated their academic ability, to remain at universities when they would 
otherwise have to withdraw for financial reasons. It also makes the nursing 
profession, which always needs recruits, an attainable goal for young women 
who really desire to become nurses, and would be unable to take the necessary 
training without financial assistance. 

During the fiscal year 1947-48, Dominion Government expenditures for 
assistance to students amounted to $140,500 as grants and $55,000 as loans. 
Financial help was given to 302 nurses-in-training and 2,127 students at 
universities. The number assisted in each province is shown in Table 2. Included 
in the total of university students assisted were 448 taking courses in medicine, 
84 in dentistry, 383 in engineering, 70 in agriculture and 905 in arts and science. 
The approximate Dominion contributions in each province were—P.E.1., $3,925; 
NS., $6,450; N.B., $11,450; Que., $67,475; Ont., $50,000; Man., $1,610; Sask., 
$19,650; Alta., $10,940; B.C., $23,900. 

During the war years, and up to March 31, 1946, the Special Dominion 
Student Aid Fund, which was operated entirely with Dominion funds, had 
loaned approximately $250,000 to university students. During the year under 
review, repayments amounting to just over $30,000 were made, leaving approxi- 
mately $125,000 outstanding. 


SUPERVISORY ‘TRAINING 


This type of training was carried on in three provinces only, on a share- 
able basis. The three provinces concerned, and the amounts allotted to them by 
the Dominion Government were—Ontario $8,000; Quebee $10,000; British 
Columbia $4,000. 

As in previous years, training was provided under this schedule to super- 
visors and personnel officials in industry through the media of job instruction, 
job relations, job methods, and job safety institutes and conferences. It is now 
fairly general practice to make a nominal charge to those firms which participate 
in the various training institutes that are conducted. The numbers of individuals 
who received training are as follows—Ontario 2,720; Quebec 7,414; British 
Columbia 2,693. 
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Of the sums which were allotted to the three provinces where supervisory 
training was carried on, claims were paid, up to April 30, 1948, as follows— 
Ontario $1,785.79; Quebec $9,453.02; British Columbia, no claims received. 

As stated in the Annual Report for the fiscal year 1946-47, the Supervisory 
Training Staff at Head Office was transferred to the Civil Service Commission 
on March 31, 1947. Since that time the personnel who were transferred have 
been supervising the training in Government Departments. This represents a 
permanent improvement in Government administration which had its beginning 
in the Training Branch. 


TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 


The training of discharged members of the Forces was again carried on 
under Schedule “L” of the Re-establishment Training Agreement, which was in 
effect in all provinces. 


Although the numbers of veterans under training decreased steadily 
throughout the year, the problems which were created by the reduction of 
training facilities were almost as difficult to deal with as were the problems 
which were met in setting up Training Centres. During the period of reduction 
and amalgamation the principle followed was that the very best possible train- 
ing had to be given all veterans, but that reasonable economy had to be achieved 
in its provision. 

When it became apparent that two courses in one occupation were operating 
uneconomically in a province, those two courses were amalgamated. Later on, 
as it became evident that there would be no great upsurge in enrolments as 
the deadline for approval of veteran training approached, certain schools 
were closed entirely, and the veterans who were in training at those schools 
were sent to other locations where training was being continued. During the 
year Canadian Vocational Training Centres for veterans at the following points 
were closed:— 


Pictou and Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

Milledgeville and West Saint John, New Brunswick. 

Montreal, Quebec and Sherbrooke, Quebec. 

Brockville, North Bay, Kitchener, London and Windsor, Ontario. 
Brandon, Manitoba. 

Prince Albert, Regina and Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 

Medicine Hat and Edmonton, Alberta. 

Victoria, British Columbia. 


The year under review opened with a total of 33,629 veterans training in 
Canadian Vocational Training Schools or under supervision of the C.V.T. 
organization. Of this number, 999 were taking correspondence courses; 4,277 
were in private schools; 5,394 in C.V.T. Pre-Matriculation Schools; 11,917 in 
C.V.T. Vocational Schools and 11,042 were Training-on-the-Job in Industry. 
By March 31, 1948, the total number training in C.V.T. schools, and under 
C.V.T. supervision was 4,993. This total was made up as follows:— 


C.V.T. Vocational Schools ...... TVS DR. A 3,083 
CY, fs: Pre-Matricitiation ocu0ols 2) 1", ag 421 
Training-on-the-Job in Industry .................. 1,489 


The foregoing figures are somewhat misleading, and do not give the true 
picture in so far as veteran training is concerned, because the responsibility 
for supervision of veterans training in private schools and taking correspondence 
courses was transferred to the Department of Veterans Affairs on Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. In addition, the responsibility for placement and supervision of 
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veterans training-on-the-job was similarly transferred on March 31, 1948. with 
the exception of those in the cities of Montreal and Quebec, where transfer 
arrangements could not be effected satisfactorily by that date. 

In October, 1947, the Department of National Defence asked that the 
academic training of some selected other ranks from the Army and R.C.A.F. 
be carried out in C.V.T. Pre-Matriculation Schools. The idea behind the 
request was that the personnel so trained would, if successful in the examinations, 
form part of the first post-war class at Royal Military College in Kingston 
and of the 1948 intake at Royal Roads on Vancouver Island. Both these 
colleges will operate as tri-service colleges from September, 1948. The request 
of the Department of National Defence was met, and C.V.T. undertook to 
provide Senior Matriculation qualifications to 30 at the Calgary School and 35 
at the Hamilton School. 

The foregoing request was followed by another request from the R.C.A.F, 
that C.V.T. undertake the trade training of a number of R.C.A.F. other ranks. 
To this C.V.T. agreed and at the end of the year under review there were 
122 R.C.A.F. personnel training in C.V.T. vocational schools at Moncton, 
Winnipeg and Calgary. The Department of National Defence reimburses the 
Department of Labour for the cost of this training. 

Training-on-the-job continued throughout the year under review to be a 
popular and effective type of training. The C.V.T. field staffs had gained the 
confidence of employers, and the veterans themselves turned out to be highly 
satisfactory employees. There has been very little difficulty in finding oppor- 
tunities for training-on-the-job for those veterans who desired that type of 
training and for those who wished to train in occupations where no other training 
was available. It must be remembered that class training is feasible in only a 
small percentage of occupations. 

When it became apparent that the peak of veteran training had passed, 
in training-on-the-job as in all other types, discussions were started with the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, with a view to arranging a transfer of certain 
responsibilities. The C.V.T. field staff has always been recognized as a tempor- 
ary organization, whereas D.V.A. will no doubt require to maintain travelling 
counsellors for many years. With the co-operation of all concerned, the training- 
on-the-job responsibilities were gradually transferred to D.V.A., area by area, 
as rapidly as could be done without adversely affecting the training of the 
comparatively small number of veterans involved. As indicated in an earlier 
paragraph, transfer was incomplete on March 31, 1948, only in the cities of 
Montreal and Quebec, and it is nearing completion in those cities as this report 
is being written. 

It would not be right to permit the rehabilitation training of veterans to 
become a matter of history, along with the many other accomplishments of the 
Training Branch, without drawing attention to its scope and the contribution 
which it has made to vocational education in Canada. While Canadian veterans 
have been rehabilitated through vocational training in special C.V.T. schools 
and on the job, veterans in other countries have been waiting in tens of 
thousands to get into schools, or going slowly through the technical schools 
with adolescents. 

The whole-hearted co-operation of the provinces made it possible to set up 
rapidly the training centres required for both pre-matriculation and vocational 
courses. The vocational courses covered a wide range, from electronics, photog- 
raphy and watch repair, to cooking and baking, the building trades, log scaling, 
barbering, and surveying. From the inception of the veteran training program, 
up to March 31, 1948, the total enrolment in all types of training was 133,846. 
Of that number 85,596 had graduated, 38,902 left before completion of their 
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training, for various reasons, and the balance were still being trained on 
Mareh 31, 1948. Tables 3, 4 and 5, show enrolments and expenditures in 
connection with veteran training. 

Qualified instructors for the C.V.T. schools were never available in 
sufficient numbers. Hundreds of good tradesmen were taken on as instructors, 
and given special training in order that they might become good teachers also. 
Many of these have now joined provincial teaching staffs. Large numbers of 
field representatives, who placed and supervised veterans training-on-the-job 
in industry, were absorbed by industry on the basis of their demonstrated 
ability. The effectiveness of class training in over one hundred occupations 
was realized by both employers and craftsmen. Some, although not as many as 
would be desirable, of the training centres, are being continued by the provinces, 
and much of the equipment has been taken over for use in provincial or muni- 
cipal schools. 

It is fair to say that Canada as a whole, as well as industry, schools and 
the veterans, in particular, has derived great and permanent benefit from the 
rehabilitation training carried out by the Training Branch, in co-operation 
with the provinces. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


An increasing interest has been shown in apprentice training in all provinces 
with which the Department of Labour has an Apprentice Agreement. 
There has been little change in the number of trades designated in the various 
provinces, but there has been a substantial increase in the number of apprentices 
registered, particularly for the building and construction trades. The provinces 
have also reported an increase in the number of apprentices enrolled for full- 
time and part-time class training. The supply of veterans for the apprentice- 
ship trades has practically ceased, and increased emphasis is being given to the 
recruiting of civilian apprentices, particularly boys with vocational sehool 
training. These schools should constitute a larger source of supply in the future, 
particularly as many new vocational schools are being built. Provincial appren- 
tice authorities will have to give serious consideration to the granting of 
adequate time eredits on their apprentice period, for graduates from these 
vocational schools. 

The exchange of trade syllabi referred to in the annual report for the fiscal 
year 1946-47 has, undoubtedly, promoted a greater degree of uniformity in train- 
ing apprentices across Canada, but varying circumstances in the different 
provinces, such as climatie conditions, local building by-laws, and provincial 
legislation, render absolute uniformity neither possible nor desirable. Any 
further steps toward uniformity must come from the trades themselyes—hoth 
employers’ associations and trade unions. 

A tabulation of apprentice standards in the seven provinces with which 
there are Apprentice Agreements was drawn up and distributed in the summer 
of 1947. This covered all building and construction trades and about a dozen 
other occupations. It revealed a growing stress on the importance of trade 
tests and class training, but showed rather wide divergencies in the period of 
apprenticeship in different provinces, between certain trades. For electricians 
the period was 4 to 5 years; for painters, 3 to 5 years; for plasterers, 3 to 4 
years; sheet metal, 4 to 5 years. There is no logical reason for this difference in 
length of apprenticeship except the force of tradition. Certain temporary adjust- 
ments were made in the ratios of apprentices to journeymen, in order to take care 
of the enrolment of ex-service personnel. 

Class training, both in theoretical and practical subjects, assumed greater 
importance during the fiscal year. This training was given either on a 
full-time basis, lasting from two to three months, or on a part-time basis 
for a certain number of afternoons or evenings per week. In Nova Scotia 
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and British Columbia, only part-time classes were held. In Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan, the training was all done in full-time classes. New Brunswick, Manitoba 
and Alberta made use of both types. Increasing use was also made of cor- 
respondence courses in some provinces, to assist those apprentices whose place 
of residence made it difficult for them to attend class training. 

Weekly allowances continued to be paid in all provinces to apprentices 
attending the full-time classes. There was no change during the year in the 
rates of these allowances, except in Ontario where the allowance to apprentices 
taking training away from home was increased to $14 per week. Present 
weekly rates of allowances are as follows:— 


New Brunswick...... single apprentices ................ $11.00 
married apprentices .............. 15.00 

BOR Tes Oh ripe eral’ apprentices living at home......... 10.00 
apprentices living away from home 14.00 

Manitoba: ccii(t. bie. apprentices living at home ........ 11.00 
r japprentices living away from home 13.00 
Saskatchewan........ single apprentices ................ 12.00 
single apprentices away from home 15.00 

eats “af Pamilses A.V PPT INR ee 18 .00 

BOO Ma aE os Eine ae IDOE “ADL CR TICES oe ae ain» cates tee 12.00 
THATTIC( AD DEENLICES rh. ei aes ee He 15.00 

British Columbia..... single apprentices at home ........ 12.00 
single apprentices away from home 14.00 

married apprentices .............. 18.50 


In Nova Scotia no allowances were paid, as all training was given in part- 
time classes. 

Up to the end of the fiscal year 1947-48, the class training has all been 
given in centres established for the training of ex-service personnel, with the 
Apprentice Agreement paying the pro rata costs for all such training given. 
Toward the end of 1947, the provinces were notified that these veteran training 
centres would probably all be closed before the end of 1948, and that each 
province would have to take the necessary steps to carry on its own centres for 
the training of apprentices, with Dominion financial assistance as provided in 
the agreement. 

At its October meeting, the Advisory Council recommended to the Minister 
certain amendments to the Apprentice Agreement, having in mind the 
changes that will be necessitated when veteran training ceases. These amend- 
ments provided that after April 1, 1948, the Dominion would share equally 
with the province in the salaries and travelling expenses of a designated number 
of field supervisors for apprentices, both veteran and civilian. (Prior to that 
date the Dominion shared in no cost for the supervision of civilian apprentices, 
but paid all expenditures for supervisors for veteran apprentices. This latter 
payment ceased on March 31, 1948). The amendments also provided for the 
Dominion sharing with the province in certain operating costs for centres 
run by the province for apprentices, either veteran or civilian. These included 
caretaking and clerical assistance, and costs of light, heat, power and water. 
These amendments were authorized by the Governor General in Council by 
P.C. 80/666 of February 20, 1948, and were forwarded by the Minister to 
each province for completion. The amendments have been accepted by all 
provinces. Table No. 6 shows the allotments and expenditures for apprentice 
training for the fiscal year, as well as the number of trades designated, the 
number of apprentices registered, and the numbers enrolled in full-time and 
part-time classes. 
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TRAINING OF CIVILIAN WORKERS 


During the fiscal year agreements covering the training of civilian workers 
were in effect in the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. No courses were set up in British Columbia, 
but the numbers trained in other provinces where the agreement was in effect 
showed a definite increase. 

As in the previous fiscal year, those eligible for training were men and women 
over sixteen years of age, who had been laid off from gainful employment and 
for whom it was considered a course of training would facilitate their re-entry 
into employment. All applicants had to be referred for training by the National 
Employment Service, and selection was made by committees representing the 
province and the National Employment Service. The division of expenditures 
remained the same as in previous years. The Dominion Government paid 
training allowances at a specified weekly scale and the province and the 
Dominion shared equally in capital expenditures for equipment. All other 
approved expenditures were shared on the basis of a Dominion contribution of 
60 per cent and a provincial contribution of 40 per cent. The use made of this 
agreement for training during the past year is shown in Table No. 7. 

As already indicated in this report, the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act has been amended by Parliament in order to provide for the training of 
unemployed civilians who are not in receipt of Unemployment Insurance 
benefit. The new arrangements under which training will be carried out embody 
some radical changes. Greater authority and responsibility will be given to the 
provinces in the selection of trainees, the decision in regard to starting classes 
and the operation of such classes. In return, the approved costs will be shared 
equally between the province and the Dominion, with each province recom- 
mending to the Minister of Labour the scale of training allowances which should 
be paid. 

ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Amendments to the Agreement.—During the year the agreement made in 
1945-46 continued in operation in all provinces. One clause provided for 
Dominion contributions of $10,000,000 to match provincial expenditures for 
buildings and capital equipment made prior to March 31, 1948. Two amendments 
were made to this clause, because early in the year it became apparent that the 
general economic situation, as well as conditions in the construction industry, 
would make it impossible to attain the objective for which this special allotment 
was intended, before the time limit for provincial expenditures (March 31, 1948) 
expired. By P.C. 2179 of June 3, 1947, this time limit was extended to 
March 31, 1949, for buildings on which work had actually commenced prior to 
April 1, 1948, and for equipment which had been ordered prior to that same date 
provided all such submissions were approved by the Minister of Labour by 
March 31, 1948. 

At its October meeting, the Advisory Council pointed out that this extension 
was inadequate and recommended to the Minister that further consideration 
be given. After a careful survey of the situation, P.C. 76/666 of February 20, 
1948, extended the time limit for expenditures to March 31, 1952, for all 
building and equipment submissions approved by the Minister up to March 31, 
1948, regardless of when the work on the building was commenced or the order 
for equipment placed. Amendments to the agreement were prepared and sent 
early in March to all Provincial Ministers, who expressed commendation 
of the action taken. 


Annual Allotment—Increased use has been made of Dominion funds during 
the year, both from the annual and the special capital allotments. Several prov- 
inces have changed the basis on which provincial grants are paid to municipal 
schools, and have increased the provincial grants substantially. In order to ensure 
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that Dominion funds under the annual allotment were used mainly for the expan- 
sion of vocational training, and not merely to transfer from the province to the 
Dominion normal expenditures previously borne by the province, the policy 
adopted in the fiscal year 1946-47 was again followed. This limited Dominion 
contributions from the annual ‘allotment to an amount not in excess of the increase 
in provincial expenditures over a basic year prior to the agreement or to 50 per 
cent of the actual provincial expenditures, whichever was the lesser. A certain 
percentage (determined by the province) of the annual allotment could also 
be used for capital expenditures for either buildings or equipment. This per- 
centage varied from nil in Ontario to 50 per cent in Manitoba and P.E.I. 
Any part of this percentage not spent in the fiscal year 1947-48 was carried over 
to the fiscal year 1948-49 and may be spent in that year for capital purposes. 


All provinces except Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan have used 
the full amount of the Dominion annual allotment. In Quebec and Saskatchewan 
a part of this annual allotment has been used to provide bursaries for non- 
resident students in vocational schools, but apart from this, and small sums for 
provincial vocational administration and vocational teacher training, the funds 
were used mainly for salaries of teachers, and expendable items, such as hand 
tools, materials and supplies, in vocational schools. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses.—During the fiscal year, steps were taken 
to obtain the co-operation of all Provincial Departments of Education in 
producing vocational correspondence courses, drawn up from a Canadian point 
of view, and reasonably uniform across Canada. This received the unanimous 
approval and support of the Vocational Training Advisory Council, and was 
taken up by its representatives at the meeting of the Canadian Educational 
Association in September, 1947, where it also obtained support in principle. 
A committee, representing C.V.T. and the C.E.A. was formed, and held two 
meetings during the year, the last of which, in March, 1948, was attended by all 
members of the committee, and the Directors of Vocational Education from 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. In advance of the committee 
meetings, copies of the existing vocational correspondence courses drawn up by 
British Columbia (30), by Alberta (9), and by Nova Scotia (43, based mainly 
on text books) had been distributed to the committee members, and to Provincial 
Departments of Education, for comment. These were most favourably received 
and it is likely that a substantial number of the existing courses will be utilized 
in all provinces, either with or without minor alterations and additions. 

Arrangements are being made among the respective Provincial Governments 
as to the method of payment for, and distribution of, courses already drawn up by 
the three provinces noted above and which other provinces may wish to utilize. 

The preparation of correspondence courses for 10 additional occupations 
was recommended by the committee, and these were allotted among seven 
provinces, whose representatives agreed to assume the responsibility for prepar- 
ing one or more selected courses. The committee decided to hold its next meeting 
when the Canadian Educational Association next meets in Winnipeg in Sep- 
tember, 1948. Representatives from Quebec stated that the Department of 
Youth and Social Welfare was drawing up vocational correspondence courses in 
French, and was prepared to make these available to French-speaking students 
in any province, on the same terms as for residents of Quebec. 


Vocational Statistics —A total of 257 vocational schools received assistance 
under this Agreement:—P.E.I., 1; Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 31; Quebec, 
55; Ontario, 42; Manitoba, 3; Saskatchewan, 50; Alberta, 11; British Columbia, 
61. Many of these schools, particularly in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, were composite high schools, but assistance in such cases was 
restricted to the vocational sections—industrial, commercial, agricultural, or 
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homemaking. Reports from the provinces indicated that there were 273 
secondary schools in the country in which vocational training was given. In 
232 of these schools there were day-time classes, and in 189 there were evening 
classes. The day-time enrolment for 1946-47, was 62,710, but this included 
many duplicate registrations in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The number in 
evening classes was 62,060, which also included many duplicate enrolments in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Agricultural training was 
given in 16 schools with an enrolment of 1,113. Commercial training was given 
in 177 schools with an enrolment of 35,874. Homemaking training (cooking, 
dressmaking, etc.) was given in 140 schools with an enrolment of 23,417. Indus- 
trial training was given in 182 schoois, with an enrolment of 64,499. All the 
above enrolments, except in agriculture, include numerous duplications. 

During the three fiscal years ended March 31, 1948, Dominion contribu- 
tions to submissions received for maintenance or operating grants for voca- 
tional schools, both municipally and provincially owned, amounted to approxi- 
mately $4,300,000, while provincial contributions to these same submissions 
were approximately $13,300,000. | 

Tables Nos. 8 and 9 show the amount of the Dominion allotments, the 
approximate amount of the submissions approved, and the actual amount of 
claims paid in all provinces. 


Allotment for Buildings and Equipment—wUnder the Agreement, Dominion 
financial assistance has been given or commitments made for the construction 
of new vocational school buildings or additions to existing buildings for 107 
schools, as follows: P.E.I., 1; Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 8; Quebec, 28; 
Ontario, 11; Manitoba, 15; Saskatchewan, 29; Alberta, 6; British Columbia, 6. 
Most of the Dominion funds for this purpose came from the special allotment 
for capital expenditures, but part of the annual allotments was also used. All 
provinces except Ontario have taken up the full Dominion allotment for build- 
ings. The anticipated expenditures—Dominion, Provincial and Municipal, for 
all approved building projects are as follows:— 


Dominion Provincial Municipal 

"Set ei age yey Pa nga net Sibemaie $ 135,300 $ 120,000 $ hg 3 
mova Sdetia eee NT th 468,225 790,000 840,000 
New Brunswiek | ccswiedsdincwis 346,425 1,000,000 1,500,000 
OLS Sa aR ne eae ae 2,691,400 2,691,400 eee 
Oia be lilt RM ele RS ie ak I, 2,017,875 2,045,375 5,578,750 
Manitoba 2's1236). BROW Oe 497,500 497,500 1,650,000 
Sasha hohe waa: sccy scvew. bd ucayaler’ ave 'eie 636,210 636,210 1,359,160 
MOREA Se te ee eee 529,900 589,375 1,230,000 
British . Golumbia 2.60666 6000.65 458,000 795,000 887,000 
GAT tie, te ere ae. Gay ene tape $ 7,780,835 $ 9,164,860 $13,044,910 


The actual construction of many of these new buildings had to be deferred 
owing to difficulties in obtaining building materials, but will be proceeded with 
during the next few years. Under the terms of the agreement, at least 25 per cent 
of the special capital allotment had to be used for items of capital equipment. 
This was fully taken up by all provinces except P.E.I. and Ontario. In some 
provinces part of the annual allotment was also used for purchase of equipment. 
The approximate anticipated expenditures—Dominion, Provincial and Municipal, 
for all approved equipment purchases, are as follows:— 


Dominion Provincial Municipal 
Nova Scotia Ds Uemmniasiets ss he Ges $ 139,704 $ 146,333 $ 168,100 
ew “TV UDRWIGChis 445) x cm skied ao 105,825 105,825 211,650 
eh ag RPI A SCR ER tee J 881,000 924,000 ve 
Offa rity i wanetth. 0546.96) eho 350,166 387,216 611,250 
SR DOMEOEES Bis cose: 5 éntdesn: AB he MK 195,360 195,360 511,900 
Has mecner a fe ee ee ees 239,795 239,795 146,833 
PU bas eisai RATT... BOA KS. 199,000 265,000 28,700 
Britta, Columbia 4. »~> - deme « dens 169,750 335,750 310,500 


WSs ABR SMG LO ALA $ 2,280,600 $ 2,599,279 $ 1,988,933 
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In P.E.I. and Quebec all the schools are provincially owned. In Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and British Columbia all are municipally owned. 
In Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta there are both provincial and municipal schools. 

The basis of the provincial contribution to municipal schools for buildings 
and equipment is determined by each Provincial Government, and the percent- 
age of the total cost so contributed, varies widely. Each province during the 
last two years has substantially increased its grant to municipal schools, 
particularly for new buildings and equipment. This was due, in part at least, 
to the provision of Dominion funds under this agreement. It is gratifying to 
report that in all provinces of Canada a real expansion of vocational education 
facilities has taken place and will continue for some years, so that equality of 
opportunity for such training has been brought appreciably nearer to all 
Canadian young people. 


REPLACEMENT OF DEPRECIATED EQUIPMENT 


As indicated in the report for the fiscal year 1946-47, authority was given by 
P.C. 16 on January 4, 1946, for the Dominion to refund to schools 75 per cent 
of the cost of equipment purchased by the school from War Assets Corporation 
up to the maximum amount approved by the Minister of Labour for each school. 
This was to assist the schools in replacing their own equipment which had been 
depreciated through its use for War Emergency Training during the war years. 
The total Dominion payments authorized amounted to $259,600, but few claims 
had been sent in by the schools, as they reported that War Assets have little, 
or no, suitable equipment available. Total payments to date have been $36,614.10, 
of which $33,517.42 was paid during the fiscal year 1947-48, to 12 schools in 
the following provinces:—N.S., 1; Que., 3; Ont., 3; Sask., 1; Alta., 2; B.C., 2. 


CoNCLUSION 


During the fiscal year 1947-48 the activities of Canadian Vocational Training 
in connection with the Rehabilitation Training of Veterans were reduced to 
such a point that it is fairly obvious they will disappear during the next fiscal 
year. It is felt that special mention should be made here of the splendid co- 
operation of all provinces in making training facilities available, so that the 
training of veterans could be carried out with a minimum of delay. Some 
individuals who desired training in courses which were more difficult than 
others to set up were forced to wait for a short period. However, the training 
arrangements, generally, worked very smoothly, and this was due to the co- 
operation received from the provinces, the untiring efforts of C.V.T. staff at 
Regional Headquarters, in district offices, in schools and in the field. Thanks 
must also be expressed to the officials of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
who worked closely with the C.V.T. staff in arranging for the admission of 
veterans to training. 

TABLE 1—YOUTH TRAINING (Including Student Aid)—-DOMINION ALLOTMENTS, AND 
PAYMENTS—FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1948 


Dominion Claims paid up to April 30/48 


Province [eee SES EY” DESPRE S je Reals ROSS SIS Ee 
Allotment For Previous Years For 1947-48 
$ ets. $ cts. $ ets. 
Prince mdward Island.....c. sch oc Oth sete vcsn sc cepasambaoes tt BOO} OO PSs os csbariienesiee 10,358 41 
CR ata Fer Seek -Se 31,000 00 493 71 18,733 37 
RE PAONO WICK 6, asians as bance oh y ake so boa adie» comes steeé's 30,000 00 61 28 25,153 40 
_ SUDICED SRA Se eS ee: Se, BO CR crn re 130,000 00 56,312 68 125, 785 99 
OUTER Slee eee ERNE a J” Da eae: Soe Mean PIR ORR) OOM HED, aerate raraey creticra ine okt 50,000 00 
BER eee Abc sly ali. ces wise ace SAR Po Stee SR ess 17,500 00 166 59 6,032 85 
SUAS OLE WUT nee icici SRN Ot mee sa iat hs vite NE 4 ene sg 35,000 00 3,404 51 34,011 55 
RM en heal a ee ae CL oh a ok aes hg. 45,000 00 296 28 19,434 64 | 


Naa er) RAW 2 oh gt hese aan 50,000 00 1,785 34 33,621 57 
“iis ae EER a oe a oR ERR Re ocean 400,000 00 62,520 39 323,081 78 
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ae - = Fe : 4 aes Seas Seine ae hae 
621 ‘Z 798 ZOT OFT GI an 98, 0g Ze O Bate oe Be ory SOI}ISIOATI) 78 SJUEpNyG 
—pty quepnig 
pe ir +8 Pe ie Sale ans teas ae i | SSB ae age Pesiacy bade 6 hteah 
06° o + = fey Eie.2 Me: aT . + eevee: |=: Se eeeE ee nae eet Ee entity par RAT 


—S8Lrloud Ad SLINAWIOUNT 


188 ‘T L¥Z 601 PLE OL - SLT 818 8 G/T GP eee ere eer tree ee ee oes eee eer eer error eee seeeesas uouTO 
T09 ‘fF 098 ai 616 98I ZLe 620 Zz 98 ete val Ce ate ‘bas «fe 6 eoeorereee uaW—S"10 J, 
CEL ce Pierce 
uolutmtoqg | -winjog | eyWoq{Ty ase ae oueyug | seqeng | -sunig toe preapy S}WOUI[OIUAT 
ysyug ae MON oul 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING OF VETERANS—DOMINION ALLOTMENTS, AND 
PAYMENTS TO APRIL 30, 1948 


Nova Scotia 


Saskatchewan... 


Albe 
Briti 


rta 
h 


ee eee esse erereeseesroseeone 


Pe 


Pe ee 


eee e ces oeese eres eeersrerooseeeserereoreeros 


ee 


ey 


a 


Seer eee eee ee eeeeseeseeeeeer er eseres serene 


Columbia... ...... 
Dominion Total 


er ey 


ee 


6, 900, 000 


ScHEDULE ‘‘L’’ PAYMENTS FROM SPECIAL 
Funp 
Payments ' 2 
Allotments | for ore P 19 hank Buildings Equipment 
$ $= ets $ = ets. $ cts Sets 
35, 000 1,581 90 BO PIT NOM aes. oct aeas 4,833 33 
600, 000 61,358 07 516,338 76 2,604 39 154,463 97 
480, 000 2,073 22 AN SMOA OST GME ee os ccs «cc. ss 51,897 90 
1, 400, 000 491,138 69 790,470 10 23,456 08 161,552 46 
2,500,000 45,643 45 | 1,533,848 91 3,115 68 466,497 69 
25, 000 1,432 57 B00 2OGROS ans Meee ae olen 21,192 65 
475, 000 14,695 19 330, 725 77 48 01 94,821 70 
525, 000 15,361 01 DOS DOO MoOUNP NE a aad sitions - 28,595 81 
460, 000 17,182 48 346,030 32 7,977 00 43,880 68 


650,466 58 | 4,628,789 45 37, 201 16 | 1,027,736 19 
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TABLE 6—APPRENTICE TRAINING—YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1948 


ee ooooooooooeooaoaoooooaaaawaew=wwaiwoae_o=*se ee ——mnasSS 


Claims Paid to Apprentices} Number Class Training 

Dominion April 30, 1948 Registered of ————<———— 
Province Allotment {————————--—-—_| March 31, Trades Total Total Hours 

For For 1948 Designated! Enrol- Days Training 

Previous 1947-48 ment Training Parttime 

Years Classes 

$ $ cts. $ cts . 

Nova Scotia........ 16,000 287 22 7,464 33 306 19 189) aid. eee 38, 845 
New Brunswick..... LO SOOO eter ccna 5,949 30 270 25 SOG | 320 oe parr 19, 957 
CNCALIO? oa an as 110, 000 1,680 21 41,005 12 6, 899 14 403 19,918 BR aS OE 
Manitoba. 4.0.-s2 0. 35, 000 29 93 14, 243 13 757 19 562, liek = 21. eee 70, 328 
Saskatchewan....... 29, 500 316 98 16,042 48 412 i Wi 163 OTL” Nicer on dees 
AIDORta sucem. ohare 63, 000 12,229 05 12,301 24 1,365 14 923 18,956 7,767 
British Columbia... 15, 000 319 98 6, 154 03 1,893 25 O79) eee 2,964 
DCR FR A Ce ee ee 278, 500 14,863 37 | 103,159 63 TOO 2 Ws cianeccu nist 3,625 44, 285 179, 861 


TABLE 7—TRAINING OF CIVILIAN WORKERS—SC HED ULE “M’’— 
YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1948 


Dominion Claims Total Enrolled Total 
Province Allot- Paid tolls teers Dave 
ment cae Men Women Training 
$ $ cts 

INOUE SCOLLAT sites chins oe eee oe ee be ee ere onan es 50, 000 1,502 04 10.4 Scere 709 
New Bruns wae hc. .o.4)s:00 bjt <6 seein. Serene eran seer. 30, 000 6,578 59 14 32 3,691 
SasikatChe wan sayess aicick ctr acme eoiare wean pias sists outers ererclarrere 70, 000 22,340 50 25 112 10, 364 
Alberta ees ce. Sees ee ech eS Riya eros ete or: 70, 000 9,064 54 8 52 7,011 
British Colwmbis.-f ome ee tele cG ccusbare meer OOOO riences ccs | ee BS etcia ta all Paycaccy ee eee reas Edicion 
TRotals. oie one nets ais Weld tcnnc Ne 5 6 AR, en ee rn tee 290, 000 39,485 67 63 196 21,775 


TABLE 8—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—SPECIAL 
ALLOTMENT FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


BuILDINGSs EQuIPMENT 
j Estimated Claims Estimated Clai 
Province Total Dominion Paid for Total Dominion P ii fo 

Allotment Contri- 1947-48 to | Allotment Contri- 1947-48 to 
butions | April 30/48 butions April 30/48 

Approved Approved a 
$ $ $= ets $ $ $ cts 
Prince Hdward Island... .. Rego. seem cis dere 61, 500 OL DOUG Wee tes eee 20, 500 20,000) tb .. & Se a eee 
DOE SCOR cis eee vs xe CM OM web veined o 378, 225 378, 225 4,050 00 126,075 126,075). othe 
INGWHBIUNS WICK 2:5..)0:0)5 .:6c5s. anche cle eo cot sles 324, 750 O24 DOE ee ee ae 108, 250 105,825) |e oo tieae oe 
MPU Ne ie 5 ioid bra as 2 nie 6 AMER «Sa ors 2,354,550 | 2,354,550 | 875,459 12 784, 850 784,850 | 169,271 28 
Ontario NESE 0 ORIG AERP IOR TOE, 0 > Ain leeenrign came 2218, 620-2, OT ISEo: lee cknines cae 757, 875 3005 166P |i eee oe 
Manto bats nics canis hia sc ee eee 492,000 *465, 000 508 22 164, 000 19T 0000 ae 
ASKATCHEWEAH 7s tide kc eee cL 643, 650 *615, 734 27,945 22 214, 550 200, 144 955 39 
Alberta cus cates =k 5 nin mignon 9 amen. & che « care @ winks = 525, 150 525, 150 73,089 79 175, 050 175, 050 49,500 43 
British\Columbias. 220m... Mek oan ene 446, 550 446,550 | 10,707 44 148, 850 148, 850 13,464 29 
ALOGGIS= 5). es 5 eee oe Gee eke 7,500,000 | 7,189,334 | 991,759 79 | 2,500,000 | 2,101,960 | 233,191 39 


OE EE 


* Numerous building projects given conditional approval only. 
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TABLE 9—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—ANNUAL ALLOTMENTS 
AND PAYMENTS 


Annual Claims Paid | Claims Paid | Claims Paid During 1947-48 


Province Allotment During During : 
ane ; 1945--46 1946-47 Pec For 1947-48 

$ $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Prince Edward island’... osencs eee one ce orn sos 25, 700 10,000 00 ANP AQON OOS |e suka Mes: + 10,000 00 
NOVAS COLA Stra. eds Bales acomies Glaswrenubes 106, 400 10,000 00 32,324 71 13, 208 58 10, 783 37 
New. Brunswitek .icic << oveseves om cnt erent. 92, 700 81,598 35 71085/ 99). dS Woe. «1 22,829 59 
CONE TSOOn eres ci iA tee naman nercele inte cs 609, 400 416,755 99 186,051 73 465,177 28 598,516 33 
CDREATIO“ MTA eres. o.o- ood ok GB etn A sup arene 589, 000 100002005 LE atGS 000 COs. cece coe 589,000 00 
MADItODSL J cE See. TR ts cg een Om SOO! Wenscmtagsaere ohare e coe e ciee Pato aod Coke hen cielsce occa 45,588 38 
Saskatchewan ied. utes: baa ete Meds Bow ede 173, 900 48,929 68 84,905 81 20,091 41 44,567 05 
PANDOUER See cartes too « Ree atte hylls chen | ahve es 143, 800 10,000 00 199,205 72 12,744 04 105,710 28 
Britisha@olumbiaee eat fc. coe cls sacle cas 5 123, SOOR i «cst iras rath 177,308 20 32,621 33 29,049 50 


£ESUEN ORR enh aang ger Ber en 2,000 000° 587, 284 02, 1, 960, 232 16 543,842 64 | 1,456,044 50 
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APPENDIX 1 


List oF MEMBERS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Chairman— 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, 

Chancellor of the University of Alberta, 
11047-81st Avenue, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Members of Council— 

N. 8. Dowd, Esaq., 

Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 

230 Laurier Avenue West, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Lt.-Col. F. T. Fairey, 
Deputy Minister, 
Department of Education, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


E. K. Ford, Esq., 

Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Capt. H. G. Gonthier, 

President of the Provincial Command of the 
Legion, 

St. Lambert, Quebec. 


Miss Marion M. Graham, 
1925 Lorne Avenue, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


J. C. Herwig, Esq., 

General Secretary, 

The Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
Service League, 

Dominion Command, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


D. 8. Lyons, Esgq., 

General Vice-President, International 
Association of Machinists, 

806 Keefer Building, ; 

Montreal, Quebec. 


N.C. MacKay, Esq., 
Director of Extension, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Mrs. R. J. Marshall, 

President of the National Council of 
Women, 

Agincourt, Ontario. 


Dr. Fletcher Peacock, 

Director of Educational Services, 
Department of Education. 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 


Mr. Gustave Poisson, 

Deputy Minister, 

Department of Youth and Social Weliare, 
Quebec, Que. 


F. S. Rutherford, Esq., 
Deputy Minister, 
Department of Education, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


P. Sauvageau, Esq., 

Publicity Agent, 

The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, 

Workers’ Representative, 

113 Champlain Street, 

Hull, Quebec. 


C. B. C. Scott, Esq., 
General Personnel Manager, 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


R. Seasons, Esq., 

Representative of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 

c/o W. G. Edge Limited, 

150 Gloucester Street, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


W. H.C. Seeley, Esq., 

Employers Representative, 

Toronto Transportation Commission, 
35 Yonge Street, 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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APPENDIX 2 


List or REGIONAL Directors OF CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Prince Edward Island— 
L. W. Shaw, Esq., 
Department of Education, 
Charlottetown, P.ELI. 


Nova Scotia— 
R. H. MacCuish, Esq., 
P.O. Box 752, 
Halifax, NS. 


New Brunswick— 
J. W. McNutt, Esq., 
380 Queen Street, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Quebec— 
Lt.Col. M. Archambault, 
35 Notre Dame Street, West, 
Montreal, Que. 


Ontario— 
H. H. Kerr, Esq., 
50 Gould Street, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Manitoba— 
Colonel J. Neish, 
4th Floor, 364 Main Street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan— 
W. A. Ross, Esq,., 
Department of Education, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Alberta— 
J. H. Ross, Esq., 
Hudson’s Bay Building, 
217-7th Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


British Columbia— 
Henry Hill, Esq., 
81 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, BC, 


(Replaced on retirement, March 31, 1948, 
by Lt-Col. J. W. Inglis). 
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VIII—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) authorizes the 
issue of Government Annuities, it being considered “in the public interest that 
habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be encouraged and 
aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age”. Under the Act, the 
Minister of Labour may contract with any person resident or domiciled in 
Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. 

A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of 
years Certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period shall be 
the longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are 
generally for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age 
by monthly, quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate 
annuities are mainly for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed 
who wish to obtain immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its 
members, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, 
of annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In recent years, employers of labour, societies and associations have been turn- 
Ing in increasing numbers to Government Annuities for pensions for their 
employees and members. Under early retirement annuity agreements, 
employees were treated as individual annuitants. After group annuity contracts 
were adopted, a pension plan became a formal arrangement for building up 
a fund by contributions made during an employee’s working life. The purchase 
money required may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly 
from the employer’s contributions. From this fund an annuity will be paid to 
the employee after he retires from work. The terms set forth in writing form a 
contractual agreement between the Canadian Government on the one hand and 
the employer and employee on the other. As a result of the large number of 
employees covered under retirement annuity agreements, the business of the 
Annuities Branch carried on under this method of purchase has become an 
important part of the total. 


The Government Annuities Act is administered under the Minister of 
Labour by the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Annuities are sold by application made directly to the Branch at Ottawa or to 
any one of the seventy-nine Annuities Representatives located in forty-one 
communities across Canada. Further particulars may be obtained from these 
sources or from the nearest Postal Money Order Office. 


Mortality and Valuation—tThe original premium rates from 1908 to 1936 
were based on the British Offices Life Annuity Tables, 1893. The increasing 
longevity of annuitants made necessary a provisional increase in premiums in 
1936, which was followed by a complete revision in 1938, after which the selling 
price of annuities was based on British tables known as “a (f) and a (m) tables” 
published in “The Mortality of Annuitants, 1900-1920”, with an adjustment 
consisting of a reduction of one year of age, and with interest at four per cent. 
This basis for mortality and interest was used in the valuation of annuities as 
of March 31, 1948. 
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Most of the contracts issued are for deferred annuities to commence some 
years in the future. Hence the premiums must anticipate a future level of 
mortality. It was found in 1938 that the reduction of one year of age would 
provide a margin for further increase in longevity. Indications are that 
longevity is still increasing and will continue to do so. This is borne out by the 
mortality figures of the Annuities Branch. The situation is reviewed yearly to. 
ensure that the mortality basis of the premiums charged is adequate to meet 
the longevity likely to be experienced when the contracts mature for payment. 


Because of the increasing volume of business, it was decided to set up a 
punched card system for individual contracts and for certificates under group 
contracts. Sharing some of the equipment of the Research and Statistics 
Branch has kept the cost of the system low and the saving in time and labour 
has been considerable. For vested annuities, the new cards use “age nearest 
birthday” at March 31st, and produce a fractionally higher average age than 
did the former method of classification. This condition tends to reduce the 
reserve and is reflected for one year only in a smaller transfer to maintain the 
reserve. It also produces a slight reclassification of contracts for Table 5(B). 


Financial Statement—From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception 
of the Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1948, the total num- 
ber of individual contracts and certificates issued was 235,568. Table 1(A) 
shows the number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts 
by five year periods, and Table 1(B) gives this information by fiscal years, 
from 1941 to 1948 inclusive, the number for the fiscal year under review being 
40,945. Of these, 14,237 were contracts with individual annuitants and 26,708 
were certificates issued under all the group contracts, i.e., additional certificates 
issued under group contracts, previously effective as well as certificates issued 
during the year 1947-48 under new group contracts. There was a total of 708 
group contracts (Table 2) under which, at the date under review, 92,063 
registrations were in effect (as compared with 70,996 for the year previous). 
In addition, 3,694 employees or members had been retired with vested annuities, 
1,184 had died before retirement, and 16,405 had withdrawn following change 
of employment. Among the contracts issued during the year were 3,443 
immediate annuity contracts with an average amount of annuity of $475. 


The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $465,858,347.03, net 
receipts for the year under review being $75,067,827.28. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 

The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1948, is shown 
in Table 3 to be $429,518,235. This includes the sum of $331,856.85 transferred 
to maintain the reserve. 

Of the 235,568 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 24,633 were cancelled, leaving in effect 210,935 on March 31, 1948 (Table 
4), Annuity payment was being made under 44,099 of these and was deferred 
under the remaining 166,836. The total amount of annuity payable under 
vested contracts was $18,919,715, an average of $429 per contract. The value 
of all outstanding annuities was $429,518,235 of which $208,911,521 was the 
value of vested annuities and $220,606,714 the value of deferred annuities. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities—Tables 5(A) and 5(B) were compiled from 
data regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) 
in Table 4, in effect on March 31, 1948, exclusive of last survivor contracts. 
In Table 5(A) the number of contracts analysed was 39,593—an increase of 
5,196 or 15-1 per cent over the previous year’s figure. This number included 
those under which, the annuitant having died during the guaranteed period, 
payment of annuity certain was being made. From this Table, which shows 
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the distribution of contracts by amount of annuity, it may be seen that 71-5 
per cent of the annuities were for amounts under $600, 17-5 per cent for $600 
but less than $1,200, and 11-0 per cent for $1,200 or over (those over $1,200 
having been issued prior to August, 1931). In Table 5(B) the number analysed 
was 37,823 which included all contracts on existing single lives. The classifica- 
tion was by sex and age of annuitant and showed the largest age group to be 
60-69 for each sex. It should be noted that each year an increasing number of 
males aged 65 are pensioned under group annuity contracts. The arithmetic 
average of attained ages under all vested contracts was 67-4 years. 

Up to March 31, 1948, seven annuitants—three males and four females— 
had attained the age of one hundred years. None are now living, the two oldest 
on record, one male and one female, having died during the year, each aged 104. 


TABLES 1(A) AND 1(8) NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTI- 
FICATES ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER. BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS, 
TO MARCH 31, 1948 (TABLE 1(A)), AND BY FISCAL YEARS 194148 INCLUSIVE 
(TABLE 1(B)) 


Five- Individual Individual 
Year Contracts | Fiseal Contracts 
Period and Net Receipts | Year and Net Receipts 
from April 1 Certificates | Ending Certificates 
to March 31 Issued March 31 Issued 
$ cts. $ cts. 
1908!-1913.......... 3,106 dy T3759 70) 1941,¢ >. Jie. wate: 11,994 18,803,645 27 
qO15 Figo! 1,379 1261e 41931 Vga] Oe 8,593 19, 630, 644 58 
BS 023... ce... Py Loz S Moo LOO, aed POtO . Ache. cepa: 9,608 20,415,365 41 
1923-1928. 00... 2.384 3, 289 1D, 7425535 SHR 40446 9. AS. . oes 19, 354 26,600,097 75 
Te yi bs 7,458 i Rode eval. 0 pete bMS ic nonin te Cl 15, 796 33,076,435 98 
WIS8 1988 ieee s 6 acd os 26, 229 1S, OOS cat OOD LOA M.S" Liege oA 25, 538 46, 954, 5385 93 
1938-1943i5..0 2 ate . AT, 727 | 97; 040, 507 SOF 1047... oe. Agee. 43, 585 72,009,764 42 
1943-1948. .0...0.... 145, 218 253,708,661 36 | 1948. .... PAG Fie Ae te 40,945 75,067,827 28 
eee Ee Ae BO i ise 
Totas 5° 935,563 | 465,858,347 03 | 


1 From September 1, 1908. 


TABLE 2.—CLASSIFICATION OF GROUP CONTRACTS IN EFFECT MARCH 81, 1948, 
BY SIZE OF GROUP 


1 Number 

Size of Group—by Registrations of Group 

ay * Contracts 
indepth RS fe SE EM Tite Ses er 560 
ee PR aee 20 la CP CERO WE Menge PALL Le GEN hk 108 
a5 aida: Laisa alas 7 Acad GARE «por cuee IRE oi acs ns ee Pk es oka eed ee 26 
LOO eed vet. sae OS, . nav. ptiavles. agai chine ele ee eee 14 


Se ) 


RECEIPTS 


Sie: 6 wists Se ef bis (6.0 6 9 6 eke 6 6 0 €) 0 vo 0.6 06 66 0 @ 6:0 de 60 %e © 6) 01 6..6 0 4 6.0 


Bs) Oeu.e hee! 8a, cep) she (6 Keo: eM\e erie) 6) l@) Je, Oe 0) -e (0. in) w eis) 6 ee, 6: 0/6) 6 10) e ee 016 8:6! 6. eKn 


ceaod 15,250,733 45 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Cy 


Premigm's returned with Imterestsereies f.. c cys cb oso oo Mee oo oes oom 
Premiums returned without interest...6). ik Vb vce cde bese es 


i ey 


SRP SLB cI aR ge RE ae ee, aie anne Ran 1 er Se ee 


ooe eee em eee ee eer e rare rere soso re 
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TABLE 3.-GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1948 


FuND 
Balance at-credit of fund sA pril 151947 . o)5 sce heed. Dest enen. Geis $ 357,161,953 00 
| DIBGGHILS 104 tae ACER ROMS. he 3 ox 6 ts. 0 scales £4 Be vane games 0p. can 72,024,425 15 
| ‘Amount transrerred tO maintain FeSserve. vi... oe oe. ee ce nee ee ee 331,856 85 
| Balance at credit of fund, March 31, 1948............ecseccceceeees 429, 518,235 00 
LIABILITIES 
Value of all outstanding annuities (see Table 4).....................0-. 429,518,235 00 


20, 874, 824 27 
54,748,241 52 


90,873,799 24 


17,477,479 90 
110, 662 56 
705,993 12 
555,238 51 


18, 849,374 09 
ee: 72,024,425 15 


90,873,799 24 


TABLE 4.—VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1948, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTI- 
FICATES ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


AND IN FORCE ON THAT DATE 


Number of 
Classification Contracts 
and 

Certificates 

Vested— 
ee eee. eee Le ee A ey age Woe ee 6, 219 
eriaiees, A ROO SOP SEES. BN Is 11,992 
CRA ATLOCNE 5. rs choncvde coca, ms « wands « has ae che. aks 9, 652 
Bales CUSTANLCEC conan ty st fess g es pensive? aod tae a Wes) 
Teas Gr VIN OE Ae cee nes Oa. BAN, ABO. 3, 186 
eer WA VOT PUATATILCOU ts Sols Lue avn ain, «hy gets « Sac oes 1,320 
miarelercctod Stich. eG, 051, SOE ss Re. See a 44,099 


210,935 


se A oper hats A EE a | 166, 836 


Present 
Amount of Value of 
Annuity Annuities 
in Force 
$ $ 
2,613,558 21,795,631 
4, 257,588 42, 253,897 
4,905, 184 52,076, 868 
5,105,341 65,553,333 
1,395, 216 18,059 817 
642,828 9,171,975 
18,919,715 208,911,521 
oe OO ag nee Ae 220, 606,714 
epee.” , Sra hh, 429,518, 235 
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TABLE 5.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 31, 1948 


(A) By Amount or ANNUITY 


Amount of Annuity Number of Per Cent Cumulative 
Contracts Per Cent 
iene i tH cde so Me abe od Sepak es os a wie aS ots ae et aS 18,477 46-7 46-7 
$800 andtesedhan $6002.28 tie: Roe ED ats wa 9, 830 24-8 715 
S600 ond dase hn aniS000 cc occ ka aiese «tusaeonioh wick a> Mase 5,439 13-7 85-2 
SANG! TESS GUA le O00N tc ye cee taes case LR re van lege T,o11 3°8 89-0 
eat lar COO aS ek es BR Gee A a 4,192 10-6 99-6 
BORE TY TD aa NS pate ante bile gens a be Acer seremay © ue Peer ge Tet 144 “4 100-0 


(B) By Sex anp AGE or ANNUITANT 


Male Female Total 
Age Attained Number t Roriber Number Cumu- 
solace: (OS | eee Na 
Contracts Contracts Contracts Per Cent 

Heese tira Al).... seems cea 236 1-6 584 2-6 820 2-2 2-2 
Zod ies ann Re a 417 2-8 886 3°9 1,303 3°4 5-6 
ee a ae ee 1.658 10-8 3,610 15-7 5 Oy, 13-8 19-4 
CE ee oii pg Sete 6, 222 41-8 8, 669 37-8 14,891 39-4 58-8 
COtO ees s ee ee 5,176 34-8 6, 876 30-0 12,052 31-9 90-7 
ee er cn te) tu Ie a 1,144 7:7 2,187 9-5 gaat 8-8 99-5 
GOI OVER ii) ho ns soaks 74 0-5 125 0-5 199 0-5 100-8 
Wopals:.2ee ue 14, 886 100-0 22,937 100-0 37, 823 100: 0:4 tee eee 


Notz.—Table (A) excludes last survivor contracts while Table (B) excludes last survivor contracts 
and annuities certain under which the annuitant died during the guaranteed period. 
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iX.—IMMIGRATION-LABOUR COMMITTEE 


The Immigration-Labour Committee was established on March 27, 1947, 
to advise on group immigration of displaced persons and other selected group 
immigration projects. The Committee consists of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Mines and Resources (Immigration Branch), Labour, External Affairs, 
Health and Welfare. 


The Committee has held 34 meetings since April 22, 1947. 


Following Committee recommendation, 20,000 displaced persons have been 
authorized for entry to Canada and tentative quotas established for occupa- 
tional groups based upon labour requirements in particular industries. It has 
been necessary to revise quotas from time to time in the light of a changing 
labour market. 


The procedure established by the Committee for selection of occupational 
groups is illustrated by the procedure followed in the woods industry. Employer 
organizations were invited, in the summer of 1947, to canvass their member 
companies and to have these companies submit individual applications specifying 
the number of displaced persons required. The applicant company gave a 
written undertaking to the Department of Mines and Resources to provide 
ten months’ employment at prevailing wages and working conditions and to 
pay transportation costs from port of entry to the place of employment. These 
costs could be charged back by the company to the immigrant but would be 
written off by the company if the immigrant worked ten months with the 
company. The Committee satisfied itself by reports from the National Employ- 
ment Service that Canadian labour would not be available to fill the employer’s 
labour requirements and that the applicants were reliable. 


Representatives of the companies were sent overseas at company expense 
to assist Government selection teams in the selection of displaced persons 
to fill the quotas established. 


The displaced persons selected gave a written undertaking to the Minister 
of Labour to accept employment in the woods industry at prevailing wages 
and to work in this type of employment for ten months following their arrival 
in Canada. 


The International Refugee Organization paid passage and provided trans- 
portation to the port of entry in Canada. 


Following the arrival and placement of displaced persons in Canada, a 
follow-up service was provided to adjust employer-employee difficulties, emer- 
gency cases of accident or illness and to provide a limited amount of educa- 
tional and welfare service; also to take care of seasonal spring lay-offs of 
displaced persons employees in the industry. 

The procedure outlined above has been followed, with appropriate varia- 
tions, in the case of workers for the clothing industry, metal miners, heavy 
labourers, construction workers and smaller groups for other industries. 

In the case of domestic workers involving applications from individuals 
and institutions, the prospective employer is asked to complete an applica- 
tion guaranteeing twelve months’ employment and specifying working con- 
ditions which will apply and guaranteeing prevailing wages with a minimum 
of $35 per month. Applications are screened as to suitability through the 
National Employment Service. 

The displaced persons selected overseas by the Government selection teams 
are matched on their arrival in Canada with the screened applications and 
are moved from a hostel centre at St. Paul L’Ermite, near Montreal, to the 
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place of employment. The Dominion Government pays transportation from 
the port of entry to the place of employment. Local welfare voluntary com- 
mittees have been established at some 40 centres to provide a follow-up welfare 
and recreational service for these girls. 

While all placements to date have been in urban centres, it is proposed 
to proceed with the selection and placement of domestics (displaced persons) 
in farm homes. The Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Committees which 
handle farm labour in each province will be utilized to screen applications 
from farm homes for domestic help and to make placements. 


The Committee proposes that the Dominion Departments work closely 
with the Provincial Agricultural Department through the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Committees in each province in establishing quotas of displaced 
persons for farm employment, for handling applications from farmers and for 
placement. As far as possible, family placement on farms will be promoted. 
Provinces are asked to share placement costs with the Dominion. 


TABLE 1.—IMMIGRATION-LABOUR COMMITTEE 


Group MoveMeEnts 


Tentative Workers | Number of | Balance 


Quotas Covered Workers Due on 
ee as of by Who have | Approved 
April 1, Approved Arrived Applica- 
1948 Applica- tions 
tions 
DispLaceD PERSONS— 
WVOOUS WOPKGESE nda s at oie as ce Be a a rere 3,750 Se? Be: v6 tS 
Clothing workers.) .0.4.. S82) ee ee, a 2,516 2;371 766! 1, 605 
Puroworkers 33. <- aes abo aa oe ee LU SRR ot Se RO Se RS 2 ET ORC 
Domestic workers— 
By bens cctuesien. dae est saeeter ot a eee 4,000 2 B71? 1,840 731 
PUTA Sy ee cn so ee ae a eee ri ee Rene Oa 2 fa ce al RR 
150 married couples:.. o/s. Pel. Ae cA 300 142 82 60 
Hedga labouters. ot (alin cect Meee Oakes | 2, 689 2, 6893 6134 2 076 
Building construction workers.................... 1,000 Sa. OST 64 
Outside rural construction workers............... 2,000 2,000 645 1,355 
TeITHICETS WOLKCTSe:. plac @sf ai lone eo ee eo Se 10 Dl acakarNaieet cone 10 
Agricultural workers: (male). aided edie ae. Ze OO fhe tiie tot oi Laie cae ae 
160: married couples. 200220). 0 18eE. ce S2H OO Las). LAIST Ae Se Tia 
WCE U AMENOES.. Valpties rely iend Geet ea ee aa ee ii Behe a, 1, 209 1,013 
SO ihe WUE ROrel |g oro yn: Unreal) ona hoe ee 150 101 TOD lot naconoe oa tee 
Boot and shoe workers. :....05........0.. 065.409. 100 100q.. oth . eee 100 
Nurses, (Higspitad Aides) oor... cea depen ae is oe i ie a 
D2R8b Es 15,817 8,728 7, 089 
OTHER GROUPS— 
ITALIANS 
‘POXTAZSO WOEMCTSL eC Pe sla ee), SS end 908 FO PADIS 7 
‘Track maimtensnce: wonkersy iwi oick . aatic. ela. aats. «al. 00th. in. ac 100 
PoLtes— 
Agdvienltoral workers iron: italics: a. seecestarpeed| . conn shee: Ek Pee ee 10 
M ALTESE— | 
onsiriotion wonkeatartciurre. . fusner..tenseecmictrons. Sadie HOO, pb. . xececemadee 500 
Py SGP RENT 16,497 8,728 7,769 


1 These workers were accompanied by 606 dependents. 
2 Does not include applications received after March 1, 1948. 
3 Made up of 375 for steel mills, 114 for foundries, 2,100 for railway track maintenance work and 100 for 
meat packing. 
‘Made up of 406 for railway track maintenance work, 143 for steel mills and 64 for foundries. 
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Of necessity, displaced persons who have been selected have been workers, 
either single persons or those willing to come to Canada in advance of their 
families. A plan is being developed to bring dependents out as soon as there 
is reasonable evidence that the family will not be a public charge and that 
accommodation is available. 


To date there has been a substantial time lag between the time of selection 
of displaced persons overseas for employment and their embarkation, due to 
lack of shipping facilities. This is being remedied as more shipping space 
has become available. 


Nore:—While not falling within the scope of the fiscal year under review, 
it is to be noted that by Order-in-Council P.C. 1628 of April 22, 1948, authority 
was issued for the admission to Canada of an additional 10,000 displaced persons 
from Europe for a total number of 30,000. 
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X.—AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND FISHERIES DIVISION 


AGRICULTURE 


General.—Farm labour requirements in 1947, were met, largely, through 
programs arranged under the Dominion-Provincial Agreements and in co- 
operation with the National Employment Service. Some crop losses occurred 
in various regions, but these were caused by weather conditions, rather than by 
insufficient labour supply. 

The loss of an important mobile group of workers, in the autumn of 1946, 
resulting from the removal of prisoners-of-war, was made up, to a great extent, 
by the excellent service rendered by the Polish veterans, in meeting year-round 
farm labour needs. These men were also used to advantage in seasonal work, 
such as sugar beet activities, etc. 

On the whole, the farm labour situation in Canada was easier than for several 
years previous. 

Publicity—Early in the season, the farm labour film “Workers on the 
Land” was released to rural circuits operated by the National Film Board. To 
accompany this, a statement was prepared, covering the purpose of the film, a 
brief outline of the film along with general observations and a list of topics for 
discussion following the presentation. This was used by agricultural officials 
and Film Board personnel charged with introducing the film to rural audiences. 

Later in the year, in co-operation with Federal and Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture, the National Film Board, the National Employment Service 
and the Information Division, a picto-pamphlet dealing with the efficient use 
of farm labour was prepared, for use in conjunction with the film. 

In July, radio spots and news releases were prepared for the Prairie Region 
and Ontario, in an effort to increase the labour supply necessary to harvest the 
Ontario hay crop which matured rapidly due to weather conditions. 

In August, postcards were sent to farmers in Ontario and Quebec, advising 
them of the movement of harvesters to the Prairie Provinces. 

Organized Movements of Farm Labour.—During the year under review, 
as in previous years, it became necessary, as seasonal requirements developed, 
to move large numbers of workers from areas with surplus manpower, to areas. 
of scarcity. The railways assisted, by granting reductions in fares for intra. 
and inter-provincial movements. 

International movements of labour and harvesting equipment were also 
organized during the year, in co-operation with US. officials. 

The following table sets forth, briefly, the above-mentioned movements. 
during 1947. 


Type of Movement From To Number of 
ee Ane Workers 
Fruit Picking Saskatchewan and British 
Alberta Columbia 885 
Combines Prairies United States 3,400 (1,150 units): 
Grain harvest Ontario and Quebec Prairies 20 
Grain harvest Prairies ‘Ontario 1,160 
Potato harvest Manitoba North Dakota 
U.S.A. 700 
Potato harvest Quebee and New Brunswick Maine, 
: U.S.A. 6,200 
Potato harvest Nova Scotia Pr. Edward 
Island 700 
Apple harvest Quebec Vermont and 
ee 
A. 200 
Apple harvest Nova Scotia Annapolis 
Valley 1,500 


Tobacco harvest 
Sugar beet 


Grain harvest 


Southern States 
Saskatchewan 


Quebec 


Ontario and 
Quebec 1,300 
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Farm Labour Agreements.—In March, 1947, draft copies of the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements for 1947-48, were forwarded to the Pro- 
vincial Ministers of Agriculture, for their consideration. Later, a representative 
of the Department of Labour visited the provinces and discussed the terms of the 
Agreements. Each province stated a certain amount as a maximum expenditure 
under the Agreements. These were as follows: 


Prince tdwerd asrancete : 4) Ge ret. wor eeay aes Pee te eae ee s.. $ 8,000 
ING wre Net uae SARA ee TE ie, lee Eis be SY! WE TEL, 4) STs, 15,000 
ee ae Cheer Oe iar ny cose acer hee ae eae en ee en 15,000 
arapeerrs tt aes on) Ae OOD, WILE, . -EAT OO, ORs OS, BILE | 50,000 
Qnitariorrs + 512 $4 fi phate TT fala pl eecen Fes eke Sioa. Bong 5 seep ates 140,000 
Maas tilt), tesa e ee. . SOS». ea Pte gfe: Re, Ake Trials Ale 40,000 
Se OGY Si ad tS A is 0 ea ie. ee BIA Rita. Seca Ae choke & 60,000 
ADEE E RS teed Cos eee ee Cee aaah Ek a DR Lae ee OY) TYE C) 60,000 


The principal variations from the Agreements for the previous year were 
as follows: 
1. Insertion of a clause covering the sharing of expenses for inter-provincial 
movements of farm labour; | 
2. Insertion of a clause covering the sharing of expenses for placing Polish 
veterans on farms; | | 
3. Deletion of a clause covering Prisoner-of-War labour. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference.—The fifth annual Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference was held December 4-5, 1947, in the board- 
room of the Department of Labour. Delegates included representatives from 
the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, officials of the U.S. Departments 
of Labour and Agriculture, Canadian Immigration officials, Regional and Head 
Office representatives of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and other 
interested persons. The chief items of discussion were: (1) review of activities 
of the past year; (2) problems relating to Polish veterans; (3) international 
movements of labour; (4) Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements 1948- 
49; (5) future farm labour program including general and seasonal movements 
of labour; (6) farm labour requirements and source of supply; and (7) future 
immigration policy. 


Immaigration.— 


Polish Veterans—In April, a selection team proceeded to England to select 
the remainder of a group of 4,000 Polish veterans (see P.C. 3112, July 23, 1946), 
2,876 of whom had already been brought to Canada, from Italy, in the autumn 
of 1946. 


_ Early in May, under Order-in-Council, P.C. 1746, permission was granted 
to increase the total to 4,500. Due to the possibility of last-minute rejections on 
medical grounds, more veterans were selected than the 4,500 authorized; the 
rejections, however, did not materialize, and the movement, ‘consequently, 
totalled 4,527. Authority, covering the recruitment of these extra 27 men, was 
given under Order in Council P.C. 2854, dated July 18, 1947. The veterans in 
the second group arrived in Canada during May and June, 1947. 


The following table shows total distribution with group breakdown. 


Area First Second Total 
Group Group 

Rarities: Os5T bi. Be Ga Oa Le es 220 50 270 

Bes seid als ated odalereead Mumdierls Brite aaa e ee 246 QoL 498 

RINtAriO’ i 2 fae Ae 28 TE ee ed URES 674 1,907 

Prairies! 7. SiUGLVOIG. Biss TAY SEO. SORT 1,077 675 1,752 

Pacing high Apsatals Pole Shanty uate Ree auie « 100: — 100 


—aa ll aml lg (ls ee 


SOUR Ee Pees Pe OTe a Pe eee oe es 2,876 1,651 4,527 
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As with the first group, arrangements were made with the Army to undertake 
transportation of the veterans from Halifax to distribution points and also for 
any medical care en route. At these centres the Poles were given an issue 0! 
work clothes before being referred to farm employment. 

Three newsletters in English, French and Polish, containing items of special 
interest to veterans and employers, were sent out during April, September and 
November. 

Arrangements were made with the Blue Cross, whereby its hospitalization 
plan became available to the veterans. Many took advantage of this opportunity. 

In the summer, plans were completed with the British Ministry of Pensions, 
whereby eligible veterans might apply for pensions to cover war injuries and 
illnesses attributed to war service. The applications are screened for merit by 
the British Ministry of Pensions and pensions are awarded accordingly. 

Permission was granted to Poles who completed one year’s employment 
with their original farmers to have free choice of the farms on which they wished 
to work for the second year of their undertaking. 

Displaced Persons —Because of the marked success attending the movement 
of single girls from displaced persons camps to domestic employment in city 
homes, plans were developed, late in March, for specialized placement of such 
girls in farm homes. 

In addition, it was decided to accept applications from interested farmers, 
for single male workers (displaced persons), to be used on various types of 
farms, or in sugar beet work. 

Plans also included family groups from displaced persons camps, for place- 
ment on sugar beet farms and married couples, without children, for work on 
farms where the wife would be employed as a domestic and the husband as 
farm assistant. 

ToRESTRY 


CGeneral.—The drive in Eastern Canada during April and May, 1947, found 
sufficient men available to handle the record cuts of the previous winter, without 
special measures other than local advertising by the National Employment 
Service. 

The demand for pulpwood cutters remained high during the summer months. 
In view of depleted stock piles and the prospect of an even tighter labour market 
during the balance of the year, representatives of the industry, at meetings of 
the Woods Labour Committee in the summer and early autumn requested that 
a woods labour campaign similar to that carried out during the previous season, 
be started early in the autumn, and stressed the need of supplementing the 
Canadian woods labour supply through immigration. 

In view of the interest of the woods industry, particularly the pulp and paper 
group, In immigration, and their facilities to accept and accommodate large 
groups on short notice, the first 1,000 displaced persons reaching Canada under 
the group immigration plan, were directed to that industry. In all, 3,400 of these 
workers were assigned to woods employers between August 1 and December 1, 
1947. Additional workers arriving on later ships, brought this total up to 3,470 
by March, 1948. 

The seasonal flow of workers to the woods in the autumn started somewhat 
later than in previous years, due, in part, to the late harvest and the reluctance 
of farmers and farm workers to accept other employment until farm work had 
been completed. 

The supply of woods labour during the early autumn, gave every indication 
of holding its gain of from 15 to 20 per cent over the previous year, and it was 
decided that a national campaign to encourage men to accept woods employment 
would not be necessary. A letter was sent to all woods operators from the 
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Department of Labour, suggesting that they keep the National Employment 
Service informed of their requirements in order that assistance could be given 
in meeting their needs. Advertising was then done locally by the National 
Employment Service as required. 

Close touch was maintained with the situation through the Woods Labour 
Committee and through the Prairie Woods Labour Advisory Committee, repre- 
senting the Department, the National Employment Service and the industry, 
which was set up in 1946 in the Prairie Region and continued to meet at intervals 
during the 1947-48 season. 


The industry did not carry out large scale apes advertising as in previous 
years. Individual operators, however, increased their local advertising as 
required. In the Head-of-the-Lakes area where it is necessary to bring in from 
outside a large portion of the labour required, some of the larger operators carried 
out active recruiting in the Prairies and advanced railway fares to the job, during 
the early autumn months. Considerably more labour than had been expected 
earlier became available and by December logging camps were rather well filled. 
Factors contributing to the improved labour supply from the Prairies were: 
(1) the reduced crops, particularly in certain areas of Saskatchewan, which 
encouraged many farm workers, who might otherwise have stayed on the farms, 
to accept woods employment; and (2) the reduced requirements of a number 
of exporting companies who were affected by the Ontario Government Regulation 
restricting the export of raw wood. 

A new high record in woods employment was reached in early December, 
1947. Adequate labour supply, combined with an open winter, resulted in 
considerably greater production than had been expected earlier in the year 
and many operators were able to reduce or shut down cutting operations earlier 
than had been the case in recent years. In March, 1948, numbers employed 
phoppes below that of the previous year and some surplus woods labour was 
available. 


Publicity —As stated above, no national publicity campaign, to encourage 
men to accept woods employment, was undertaken by the Department. However, 
several news releases were issued during the season in order to keep the public 
informed of woods labour requirements and Regional and Local offices of the 
National Employment Service carried out newspaper advertising where justified 
by local requirements. 

In view of the keen interest on the part of all concerned, log sawing contests 
which were started at exhibitions and fairs in Ontario, in 1946, were continued 
and expanded. Necessary arrangements were handled by the National Employ- 
ment Service in co-operation with employers. 


Special assistance —Arrangements for the employment of displaced persons 
were worked out with the industry during the early summer and meetings were 
held with representatives of the industry at Toronto and Ottawa. Initially, 
arrangements were worked out directly with a few of the larger operators who 
were particularly interested. Later, practically all arrangements in connection 
with applications, screening and distribution were worked out in conjunction with 
the Ontario Forest Industries Association, which acted on behalf of individual 
employers. A total of 3,470 displaced persons were placed in woods employment 
by March, 1948. 


Committees and Meetings —Meetings of the Woods Labour Committee were 
held in Ottawa in April and September to review the overall woods labour situ- 
ation and discuss steps considered necessary to meet any labour shortages. In 
addition to members from interested departments, representatives of the industry, 
who were, in the main, managers of woods associations from various parts of 
Canada, were asked to sit in on the meetings. 

13820—5 
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The Prairie Regional Woods Labour Advisory Committee held four meetings 
during the year. This committee was originally set up in the autumn of 1946 
to keep in close touch with the woods labour situation in the Head-of-the-Lakes 
area and to co-ordinate the activities of the National Employment Service and 
the industry, with respect to publicity and recruiting campaigns in that region. 


Movement of Woods Labour to U.S.A—The controlled movement of 
Canadian woods labour from the border areas of Quebec and New Brunswick 
to employment with operators in the State of Maine continued on much the 
same basis as in the preceding year. A meeting of Canadian and US. officials 
interested in this movement, was held in Ottawa, in September. In view of the 
general satisfaction on both sides of the border with the manner in which the 
movement was being conducted, no changes were made in the general agreement 
reached in March, 1947, at which time it was agreed that every effort would be 
made by both countries to maintain the working force between the upper and 
lower limits of 9,000 and 2,500, respectively. A leeway of 5 per cent to cover 
workers in transit, was also agreed upon. 

In order to obtain accurate information as to the activities of recruiting 
agents, the names of workers recruited, areas of recruitment and place of proposed 
employment, a new form, U.I.C. 859, was developed, following the September 
meeting. This form which is completed by the recruiting agent, copies being 
sent to the National Employment Service and the U.S. Immigration Service, has 
proved most useful. 

The number of Canadian workers employed at the peak of the season, 
January 1, 1948, was 7,758. Workers employed as of March 31, 1948, the 
normal low period of the year, numbered 2,581. 
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XIL—BUREAU OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


The closing of the regional offices of the Bureau of Technical Personnel, 
March 31, 1947, and a corresponding reduction of the Headquarters staff in 
Ottawa, marked a change in emphasis of the various functions to be performed. 
Under the new arrangements, the Bureau has continued to be responsible for 
the national roster of scientific personnel and related activities but to a con- 
siderable extent has changed from an operating to an advisory capacity in 
relation to employment matters. 

The national inventory of engineers and scientists is widely recognized 
with regard to its value as an instrument of defence organization. It has, 
however, continually demonstrated its usefulness in dealing with various problems 
of peacetime. The maintenance of such records greatly simplifies the whole 
approach to all questions involving the efficient use of scientific manpower. 

The basic inventory is made up of some 40,000 individual records of engineers 
and scientists with details of training and experience, including related data as 
to age, war service and present employment. The usefulness of such information 
depends to a large degree on its being kept reasonably up to date. 

A major addition to the records is made, with the co-operation of the 
universities, when particulars are added each spring covering the new graduating 
classes. ‘or information regarding those who have already graduated, six 
main sources are drawn upon to obtain details of such items of information 
as changes of employment. These six sources are: professional organizations, 
universities (including alumni bodies), employers, individuals, the press, and the 
regional offices of the Executive and Professional Division of the National 
Employment Service. 

To supplement what can be gleaned from the study of these individual 
records, there is a constantly growing fund of related information as to supply 
and demand, training facilities, salaries, employment fields, immigration and 
emigration. In addition, there has been carefully preserved, everything relating 
to technical personnel that appeared to be useful from wartime and subsequent 
peacetime operations. 

Considerable progress has been made in recording the findings of the survey 
of professional openings in Canada conducted by the Bureau under the guidance 
of an interdepartmental committee. Five interim reports were issued in the 
period under review and copies of these were made available to the district 
offices of the Department of Veterans Affairs, to University advisory services, 
to professional bodies, the technical press, and the appropriate offices of the 
National Employment Service. Material gathered in the field through co- 
operation of employers has been constantly checked with any new information 
that has become available, particularly the results of the annual campaign for 
student employment conducted by the Department of Labour and the National 
Employment Service. In engineering particularly, there has been much concern 
as to the employment possibilities for the large number of undergraduates now 
enrolled in this course, the majority of whom are veterans. Experience to date 
indicates that estimates made on the basis of the original survey may still be 
considered as valid. 

The survey covered the potential employment field for the five years 1947 
to 1951 and a recent check of related supply and demand in the engineering field 
gives the following figures: 


Estimated Demand for Estimated Supply of 

Year New Graduates New Graduates 
1947 2300 110 
1948 2100 1700 
1949 1900 3400 
1950 1700 3600 
1951 1500 2300 

Torment fut. vei odie. Doty 9500 12,100 


13820—53 
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In considering these figures, due allowance has to be made for the possibility 
that some of the students graduating in engineering will enter employment outside 
the engineering field, and there will also be a certain amount of emigration. 
Evidence as to the extent of this diversion of engineering graduates 1s now 
being gathered. 

Useful information has been obtained regarding the employment market 
in other fields of professional training and this has also been circulated in the 
interim reports referred to above. 

An important outlet for information of the type which the Bureau can 
supply is the Canadian Committee for Student Guidance in Science and Engi- 
neering. This Committee, which was set up by the three major national scientific 
institutes (Engineering, Mining, and Chemical), has as its principal function 
the organizing and briefing of a body of counsellors to advise high school students 
regarding scientific professional training. The Committee, which for convenience, 
holds its meetings in the Bureau’s offices, also provides a means by which the 
Department of Labour can be assured of the co-operation of all scientific bodies 
in preparing and furnishing authentic material for occupational research or 
vocational guidance purposes. The Committee, like the Bureau of Technical 
Personnel, is somewhat unique in that it provides one of the few common 
meeting grounds for all engineering and scientific bodies in the country. 

Details of the qualifications of groups of engineers and scientists are being 
furnished on request to various government agencies outside the Department 
of Labour. Two such projects have volved the preparation to date of 1500 
and 400 individual records respectively. Assistance has been rendered in the 
organization of research committees (using the Bureau’s cross index of fields of 
specialization), one example being a committee on applied mathematical statistics. 

Salary information has been furnished to government agencies, certain 
employers, professional groups, and individuals. 

There being no federal department of education, the Bureau has been 
called upon to deal with a number of enquiries covering various aspects of 
professional training in scientific subjects. Under this heading comes a request 
from the Government of India regarding facilities in Canada for postgraduate 
training in electrical engineering. Generally speaking, it may be said that of the 
3,400 written communications and some thousands of personal interviews and 
telephone calls handled during the year, a substantial proportion were requests 
for information. 

As indicated in the annual report of the Department for the fiscal year 
1946-47, employment operations at regional level involving technical persons 
became, on April 1, 1947, the sole responsibility of the Executive and Professional 
Division of the National Employment Service. Quite naturally, however, a 
substantial number of employers and many individual technical persons have 
continued to approach the Bureau regarding employment matters as a result 
of the connection built up by the Bureau’s earlier operations. In order to ensure 
for these people the greatest possible assistance, such enquiries are immediately 
cleared to the National Employment Service. At the same time, the offices 
of the Executive and Professional Division have kept the Bureau informed 
of enquiries, applicants, etc., in the technical field which come to their attention. 
In this way it is possible to assess in general terms the conditions which relate 
to supply and demand. 

Experience indicates that a useful index of the employment market in the 
field of technical personnel can be derived from information obtained on this 
basis, even although the coverage is by no means complete under the voluntary 
system of recording the employment needs of both employers and individuals. 
The number of recorded openings in engineering and scientific fields has remained 
fairly constant throughout the year, at a figure between 700 and 800. The 
number of available technical persons has varied slightly from month to month, 
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at, or near, 225. As might be expected, civil engineers and architects were 
particularly difficult to obtain, with mechanical and chemical engineers also 
being in very short supply. At no time during the year was there an over- 
supply in any branch of engineering or science. 

The Bureau has assisted, both in planning and in operation, in the program 
of organizing employment for university students. Full use has been made of 
the experience gained by the Bureau in dealing with science students in previous 
years in such matters as the compilation of a master list of employers, the 
preparation of material for publicity purposes, and the editing and preparation 
of employment lists for use by the National Employment Service in conjunction 
with the universities. 

These undertakings have additional importance by reason of the fact that 
the present body of undergraduates contains so many veterans. Through its 
many links with professional organizations, the Bureau is also able to assist in 
keeping this question before their members. It is gratifying to be able to report 
that there is every evidence of constantly increasing interest on the part of 
employers in the problems which face students both at vacation time and on 
graduation. 

The placement of members of new graduating classes In engineering and 
science each spring is treated as a special problem distinct from the operations 
involving technical personnel with more experience. The class of 1947 was 
absorbed into employment without any difficulty. In fact, in the engineering 
categories, the demand for new graduates was approximately twice as great 
as the immediate supply. Indications are that in 1948, although the graduating 
class will be somewhat larger, it will still fall short of meeting the indicated 
needs. 

A number of communications have been dealt with from technical persons 
who are in displaced persons camps in Europe. The governing factor in such 
cases 1s generally the question of admissibility under immigration regulations. 
Except in a few instances, Canadian employers are hesitant to negotiate when 
there are no facilities for a personal interview and review of qualifications. A 
much larger number of letters has been received from engineers and scientists 
in the United Kingdom who are primarily interested in emigrating to Canada 
and wish to have general information as to employment prospects in this country. 
Many of these persons have subsequently arrived in Canada and have taken up 
employment. 
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XII.—RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


The functions of the Research and Statistics Branch include the collection, 
analysis and publication of statistical and other information on wage rates, 
strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, labour organization, unemployment 
among trade union members, fatal industrial accidents, placement operations 
of the National Employment Service, occupational research and occupational 
information, conditions prevailing in the labour market on an industrial.and a 
geographical basis, and employment forecasts. Many special projects were also 
eonducted by the Branch during the year. 

Wage Rates and Hours of Labour—Information concerning wage rates and 
hours of labour is obtained annually from employers and from labour organiza- 
tions, and occasionally in connection with strikes and lockouts, arbitration, con- 
ciliation and mediation in industrial disputes, preparation of fair wages schedules, 
etc. Reports from representative employers were requested in 1946 showing the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of labour in their employ, hours of work 
per day and per week, particulars of any shift operations, and rates of pay for 
overtime work, Sundays and holidays. Information regarding other conditions 
of employment, such as production or incentive bonuses, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay was also requested. 

The Department has published a series of annual reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour for the years 1921 to 1941 inclusive, as supplements to The 
Labour Gazette. These contained a table of index numbers of wage rates as 
well as tables of wage rates and hours of labour for the main occupations in 
most industries. No report was issued covering the year 1942 but a table of 
index numbers covering the period 1901 to 1942 was published in The Labour 
Gazette for December, 1943. The series of annual wage reports was resumed 
with the publication of Report No. 26 applying to the year 1943. 


TABLE 1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1939-1947 
(Rates in 1939=100) 


INDUSTRY 1939} 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
qr (rel.) 
Rocetig ctitee , S hee: Ries 100 | 104-9 | 114-0 | 125-9 | 143-1 | 146-1 | 153-3 | 167-4 | 195 

Logging, Eastern Canada.......... 100 | 105-9 | 114-8 | 124-9 | 142-0 | 143-2 | 151-4 | 162-8 }.. ca 
Logging, Western Canada..........| 100 | 101-1 | 110-8 | 129-7 | 147-5 | 156-8 | 160-5 | 184-9 |....... 
MIDIS. «oes ad. ee 5 acd he ee 100 | 102-5 | 111-2 | 116-6 | 123-7 | 134-8 | 136-5 | 140-6 | 162-1 
Coal TOOL AAR PE et aa tes 100 | 102-1 | 109-4 | 113-1 | 124-8 | 146-0 | 146-2 | 146-7 ]....... 
Metal ADIN ae hoe es te, 3 oar ee 100 | 102-8 }. 112-2 | 118+7°} 1238/1 |° 195-2 | 128537) eae eee 
Metal mining, Quebec and Ontaric} 100 | 103-0 | 112-2 | 118-0 | 121-7 | 123-7 | 124-6 | 128-9 |.. 
Metal mining, Manitoba......... 100 | 101-0 | 107-8 |-114-4 | 121-7 | 127-4 | 197-4 | 140-4 |... 
Metal mining, British Columbia.) 100 | 102-7 | 113-7 | 123-0 | 128-7 | 132-1 | 141-9 | 159-0 |... 
Manufacturing. ..o.s..64. 0.6. Sones 100 | 104-3 | 115-2 | 125-5 | 1386-8 | 141-4 | 146-5 | 161-5 | 185 
Primary textile products...........| 100 | 107-5 | 119-0 | 127-8 | 140-4 | 146-0 | 151-5 165-6 ie 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 100 | 109-6 | 123-8 | 128-1 | 136-6 | 139-1 | 148-7 | 161-6 |....... 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 100 | 107-6 | 120-1 | 136-6 | 152-8 | 160-3 | 163-5 | 183-1 |....... 
Knitting — ‘hosiery;‘underwear |) °° OT SPs Oe Re Se eee) Seen eee 
and outerwear..... EASE TREE 100 | 105-8 | 112-5 | 123-6 | 1388-5 | 146-2 | 150-3 | 162-5 
Rayon yarn and fabric...........| 100 | 106-8 | 122-9 | 129-0 | 141-3 | 147-0 | 148-9 | 164-7 |... 11 
CHSCs SAIC: eRe See 100 | 105-3 | 118-0 | 129-0 | 139- . . . 
Men’s and boys’ suits and over- Sc Lael eee 
MARS ce, gina 100 | 107-2 | 117-9 | 129-8 | 146-6 | 151-9 | 164-1 | 182-1 
Work clothing........... Pte 100 | 106-0 | 118-2 | 133-3 | 140-8 | 141-0 | 148-0 | 160-3 |....... 
Women’s; andamisses’ ‘snits,and,|) ao Stews cf StH con piiees |e eee 
TT mt ED ee Oe Ee aN ok 100 | 101-7 | 126-9 | 131-8 | 134-5 | 137-5 | 152-7 | 176-2 
(ig A 5 oe 100 | 106-1 | 118-8 | 127-5 | 133-2 | 138-9 | 152-5 | 179-2 |... 
Shirte ioe oe eee orcad. 2. 100 | 102-4 | 107-0 | 122-6 | 135-9 | 146-5 | 157-0 | 171-7 |....... 
Hubber meoduerss. 2... too 3 100 ' 102-1 ' 117-1 ! 127-1 | 134-4 | 139-8 | 143-4 | 167-7 1....... 
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TABLE 1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1939-1947-Con 
(Rates in 1939 =100) 


INDUSTRY 1939| 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 


Manufacturing—Con. 


Pulp:and its products. 2... sie sean 100 | 104-6 | 109-5 | 115-1 | 120-3 | 125-7 | 127-3 | 148-6 
ET Bi a RR Bon 100 | 108-1 | 114-4 | 124-0 | 128-6 | 135-3 | 136-3 | 162-8 
INC WORN ee. et soe ae ey 100 | 108-7 | 107-7 | 109-6 | 115-4 | 119-6 | 120-9 | 137-3 
Paper other than newsprint...... 100 | 103-4 | 107-5 | 113-2 | 120-1 | 124-7 | 126-8 | 147-0 

PRDOE DOKCG Ey. ETN. betes 20 ed, wt OAR 100 | 102-9 | 115-5 | 123-9 | 128-9 | 133-1 | 138-5 | 151-6 

Printing and publishing Pods. beelanghet 100 | 101-7 | 105-8 | 110-0 | 113-7 | 116-3 | 118-5 | 127-3 
Newspaper pEanGING Ai atk). teh 100 | 101-3 | 105-5 | 108-3 | 112-5 | 116-5 | 119-1 | 125-7 
Job printing and publishing...... 100. | 101-4 | 105-9 | 110-6 | 118-8 | 114-9 | 117-7 | 129-8 

Lumber and its products........... 100 | 104-4 | 117-7 | 1381-0 | 142-9 | 148-2 | 156-1 | 178-3 
Sawmill products...2.22.....0... 100 | 105-0 | 115-0 | 180-7 | 148-8 | 148-7 | 157-5 | 184-8 
Planing mills, sash, doors, etc....| 100 | 105-0 | 120-0 | 123-7 | 134-9 | 139-4 | 147-2 | 161-2 
WUENILULC: $< cactus cee - a Seah 100 | 101-7 | 125-0 | 1389-0 | 147-6 | 154-8 | 159-5 | 171-7 

Edible plant products.............. 100 | 102-9 | 115-0 | 122-5 | 130-0 | 184-2 | 189-4 | 153-0 
Pigg ee tn ak Dae ee 100.; 103-1 | 118-9 | ‘121-5 | 183-3 | 185-0 | 189-2 | 153-1 
Bread and cake........ 100 | 102-9 | 115-5 | 123-9 | 128-9 | 184-3 | 139-0 | 152-6 
BB 1SCuItS: lb pars te 100 | 103-5 | 114-4 | 121-8 | 1381-9 | 185-8 | 142-0 | 159-2 
Conlectionéryf4.0! Bas. 4 Ee. 100 | 101-9 | 114-5 | 118-2 | 180-0 | 131-8 | 189-0 | 148-7 

Fur products. ........... Ae ae, ae ae 100 | 105-3 | 1138-7 | 121-7 | 127-3 | 180-5 | 140-5 | 150-7 

Leather and its products...........| 100 | 105-9 | 122-5 | 134-8 | 142-9 | 145-4 | 153-5 | 167-5 
eather, vane... es es Pee 100 | 104-5 | 119-5 | 1383-9 | 148-9 | 156-8 | 167-0 | 181-1 
iBootsiand Shoesst23 et oe 100 | 106-2 | 128-2 | 185-0 | 141-7 | 142-6 |} 150-1 | 164-0 

Edible animal products (meat 
PEO CS helt c Aeon ET AS GALS 100 | 108-2 | 112-7 | 119-0 | 185-1 | 187-3 | 141-0 | 165-4 

Iron and its products... 02.:). 45... 100 | 102-7 | 112-9 | 125-6 | 138-8 | 142-6 | 148-2 | 159-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products.} 100 | 101-5 | 108-1 | 122-2 | 185-5 | 143-5 | 149-1 | 170-6 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 

ucts Aa Ease ee sae 100 | 104-5 | 116-0 | 120-9 | 187-0 | 140-8 | 149-5 | 161-0 
Machinery, engines, boilers, 

Ramesh etc tye «4.0.08. 6 oe - 100 | 105-0 | 116-2 | 129-7 | 141-7 | 147-9 | 147-3 | 155-8 
Rarnctaitsy.h £- Ra eek) RS 100} 99-0 | 109-5 | 122-7 | 134-0 | 138-7 | 148-7 | 154-6 
Shipbuilding (steel ships)........ 100 | 104-9 | 121-2 | 182-2 | 144-4 | 145-3 | 145-9 | 148-8 
Miotar Vehiclegn, . 2.05.25... +.aeie « 100 | 100-6 | 108-6 | 115-8 | 122-7 | 126-3 | 180-3 | 140-4 
Motor vehicle parts and acces- 

Bpriegs.. 52: 0. Sake OO... 5. G49R2 100 | 103-4 | 110-2 | 127-0 | 145-7 | 147-1 | 148-2 | 162-3 
Stoves, furnaces, etc............. 100 | 104-5 | 115-6 | 131-0 | 148-5 | 149-5 | 155-4 | 163-5 
Agricultural implements......... 100 | 105-1 | 117-6 | 1386-7 | 151-9 | 155-8 | 157-5 | 178-5 
Tobacco products................{ 100 | 102-8 | 113-0 | 120-4 | 131-5 | 140-3 | 140-5 | 156-9 
Beverages (brewery products)...} 100 | 103-9 | 113-3 | 117-1 | 121-9 | 123-5 | 127-9 | 148-4 


Electric current production and 


gastrthntion:. Ur 4. Be bEs.) Bose 100 | 103-3 | 112-0 | 120-2 | 129-6 | 1382-5 | 184-4 | 143-5 
Piertrieal productSs<.(0:6; Agnes 100 | 105-6 | 123-2 | 133-7 | 149-2 | 154-1 | 156-8 | 169-1 
Spostraction |) 000) Se ne.a Nan. 100 | 104-5 | 111-6 | 118-6 | 127-7 | 129-6 | 131-1 | 1435-9 
Transportation and Communication| 100 | 101-3 | 109-7 | 116-4 | 127-0 | 128-0 | 128-8 | 143-5 
ransportation) .iutio Qa). aus 100 | 101-3 | 110-1 | 117-0 | 127-7 | 128-7 | 129-2 | 145-9 
Water transportation (Inland and 
Coastal) s. MEAL OF N6F. + a.pe!t 100 | 105-2 | 113-3 | 125-8 | 188-8 | 142-2 | 144-6 | 162-3 
Steam railways..................| 100 | 100-0 | 109-4 | 114-8 | 125-5 | 125-5 | 125-5 | 142-3 
Electric street railways.......... 100 | 103-9 | 169-1 | 115-8 | 121-2 | 125-7 | 126-6 | 139-5 
Communication—Telephone....... 100 | 101-3 | 106-4 | 112-0 | 121-9 | 122-4 | 125-6 | 125-2 
Service—Laundries.................. 100 | 105-4 | 110-5 | 116-5 | 127-3 | 128-9 | 185-4 | 147-5 
GENERAL AVERAGE............| 160 | 103-9 | 113-1 | 122-5 | 133-7 | 137-9 | 141-8 | 155-2 
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The latest Report, No. 29, issued as a supplement to The Labour Gazette 
for November, 1947, contains index numbers of wage rates for the period 1901 
to 1946 as well ‘as tables showing rates of wages by occupations within industries 
and of straight time or standard hours of work. Wage rate data are shown for 
selected occupations in various industries for 1946, with comparative figures in 
certain tables back to 1939 for Canada, and by province or region. 


TABLE 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1947 


(Rates in 19389 = 100) 


Water Elec- Gen-, 
Log- | Coal | Metal | Manu-| Con- | Trans-| Steam] tric | Laun-| Tele- | eral 
Year ging |Mining|Mining| fac- | struc-| por- | Rail- | Rail- | dries | phones} Aver- 
turing | tion | tation| ways | ways age 
TOOT id. OL EOE a eo 51-44) 47-44) 61-2"... 30°3 |) 43°98. |' 33-7. |. .32-8. | .2RetaiiG ccleee 1 
LOO DS TAN SSS Oe te 52-6 | 48-0 Ole Gri... Shue 37°7 44-1 35-2 34°90 aioe Rae 40-0 
190 warts 2289 bs ee 53-9 | 48-9} 59-5 ]....... 39-5 | 43859 | 36-8 |]. 36-5 .].......).cn ie 41-4 
UL? Soa ee SARs 54°6)] 48-871. 58-1 fo. toe... 40-9 |. 44-5. 37-6 |. Ot sOilancatsclereaee 42-3 
1905 coe LOGE « bole os 57-0 |) 49:5] 58-7 1...2.0. 42: S'|t 4487. | 36-5 |. 37-7. 4a] Fea 43-1 
1906 5.-c- cate oe At 59-4] 50-1 | 62°5 ]:....4. 45°O4]i 4545 |. 38-9. |. .39-0.|.... ceed Soe 44-9 
1907 coche heres > eee 60-3 53-6 OE... fee 47-0 46-5 39-6 BV28 |e: enevercrad cet eae & 
1908iSa453 GOH. ee 58-6] 54:3 | 62-6 ]....... 47-7. 4726" |) 42-2 | 642-0 |). et 47-4 
1909 tet tee siorsseys 61-9 54-5 Gos nakace + se 5 48-7 48-3 42°3 Al oT). eds eee oe 48-3 
L910 2. dee es eee 64:0 | 54-0] 62-5 ]....... 50-9 | 48-4] 44-1] 44-0 ].......].. sees] 49-9 
TOLL ncers Oooo ole se 65-6 55-9 63-1 45-0 52-9 49-1 46-9 45°20) e044 8. 49-2 
WO varied cote sete 67:7 56-4 66:3 45°-8 56-2 50-1 47-9 47-4 1... RRM aad 50-8 
LOUD cee. DIR ae me 68-7 57°3 65°3 47-2 58-6 52-0 49-0 51-3 47-0 |....... ‘52-1 
ROTA os oa. iret ters 64:3 58-4 65-4 48-7 59-1 52-8 49-9 51-8 AOD TOES aoe 52-8 
TS) SRS Res Oo eae ls Blase 61-1 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 | 49-8 50-2 AT Stiles. 01hSe2 
LC is Seamer Re * {2:0 |. 64-04) 43-2 | 54231) ©6060 |. 54-9 1) 81-8] 5255.) SOs fae 56-9 
DONTE the k fotees d Oe 95°8 75:0 81-1 60-4 64-4 64-5 61-0 58°85 SG*Siiiy o.oo 65-2 
NOUS cece tote Bree ha < tacts oe 110-3 90-5 88-1 69-2 73°8 78:6 77°3 73°3 65s6.0bs S34. wah 76-6 
HOt se es cues tees 127-3 | 97-8 | 88:4] 85-0] 86-8} 86-7] 90-1] 83-8] 75-1]....... 90-0 
yes | Naa PR ee er! aah: 142-5 | 118-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 108-2 99-7 88-2 92-2 | 107-0 
LODE. vf. ete eee ore ate ce 102-2 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 99-9 96-0 95-9 98-6 97-3 91-8 97-5 
VOD Dierks ere Met et ees 79-6 | 113-4 88-0 89-2 95-3 86-7 90-3 94-6 98-2 87-2 91-1 
VOD Sitch clots Oh es tee 93-5 | 113-4 91-9 92-5 97-5 91-5 91-2 95-6 99-6 88-6 93-6 
j LY 22 RU Pak Pe oP 105-9 | 110-3 | 92-0 | 93:2] 99-4] 90-2] Qi-4 | 95-7] 99-9} 89-0] 94-8 
i) 1S ae eae Pa ae 95-2 96-1 93-3 92-3 99-8 90:4 91-2 96-4 99-0 89-1 93-8 
1926 nis jf tod eaaetoet 95-5 96-0 93-2 92-8 | 100-9 90-2 91-2 96-7 99-9 89-7 94-4 
192 (atora token tte. tai se Acres 97-7 96-3 93°3 94-1 | 105-0 91-3 97-1 97-5 | 100-8 91-4 96-4 
NODS. ca ohare knoe ois 99-0 96-8 a°2 94-8 | 108-7 91-9 97-3 99-6 | 101-6 93-1 97-5 
1920 wisi POS. 3.54 98-7 96-8 93-8 95:4 | 115-8 96-1 | 100-6 | 101-9 | 101-8 94-2 99-2 
19304 wisinth hf oa taste § 97-5 | 97-1} 93-9} 95-5 | 119-1 | 97-2 | 100-0 | 102-3 | 102-0 | 94-7] 99-9 
NOS LEY ters lsieretastressceyd 81-5 97-1 92-6 93-1 | 114-7 93-0 97-5 | 101-9 |} 101-5 95-0 96-6 
UB Y Res 5.4 Sets OT ee 67-1 94-1 89-7 87-0 | 104-5 86-5 90-1 98-1 99-0 88-6 89-7 
LOSS in hkbe eee ebeinis hie 57°4 92-8 88-6 82-9 92-5 81-2 88-0 93-8 97-0 87-9 85-1 
iM 2 ee See eee 65-7 93-4 90-9 85-2 90-7 80-5 85-0 93-7 96-1 93-7 85-9 
DU bie eet Gee oes Ore 3-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 96-6 93-0 88-4 
LOS OSes ako et esssroh of 80-9 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82:4 90-1 95-2 97-1 93-8 90-0 
DE is a as © ney BOP 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 96-9 92-0 96-0 97-8 98-3 98-5 96-7 
19BS tn Se ees Sak? Se 101-8 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 | 100-0 99-4 99-7 99-7 99-6 
1930 2. . sis PFs 40% a 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
1940.01. ees fe 104-9 | 102-1 | 10 -8 } 104-3 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 | 105-4 | 101- : 
WAkwacicbaskh. | Ak 114-0 | 109-4 | 112-2 | 115-2 | 111-6 | 113-3 | 109-4 | 109-1 | 110-5 106-4 ay 
1942. cette hee ALCS 125-9 | 113-1 | 118-7 | 125-5 | 118-6 | 125-8 | 114-8 | 115-8 | 116-5 | 112-0 | 122-5 
gh) ee eee ee 143-1 | 124-8 | 123-1 | 1386-8 | 127-7 | 138-8 | 125-5 | 121-2 | 127-3 | 121-9 | 133-7 
LOA Pe taste: teh a rotetar 146-1 | 146-0 | 125-2 | 141-4 | 129-6 | 142-2 | 125-5 | 125-7 | 128-9 | 122-4 | 137-9 
LOA Cot Pobebhs o.st sass 153-3 | 146-2 | 128-2 | 146-5 | 131-1 | 144-6 | 125-5 | 126-6 | 135-411 
19463 8°.). SSS. 3. A 167-4 | 146-7 | 135-7 | 161-6 | 143-9 | 162-3 | 142-3 | 139-5 | 147-5 i > ies : 
GUE Ye 2) CORES ae 195-6 | 167-0 | 158-2 | 185-2 | 153-4 |....... 142-3 | 160-0 | 170-7 | 183-3 | 174-1 
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Index numbers, on the base of rates in 1939 as 100 by main industrial groups, 
as well as by individual industries, are shown in Table No. 1. For the period 
1901 to 1946 the index numbers for the main groups only are shown in Table 
No. 2. 

The general level of wages in Canada during 1946 was higher than in any 
previous year in the record, and the increase in 1946 was greater than in any 
other year since 1939. The index covering six main industrial groups was 55-2 
per cent higher than in 1939, and 45-1 per cent higher than in 1920 which was 
the peak year of the inflationary movement following World War I. For the 
period August, 1939 to December, 1946, the index number of the cost of living 
advanced 26-1 per cent. 

During the period 1939 to 1946, considerable increase in wage rates in all 
industries was recorded year by year, continuing the advance from the low levels 
of the depression reached in 1933. From 1939 to 1940, the general] index number 
of wage rates advanced 3-9 per cent; from 1940 to 1941, 8-8 per cent; from 
1941 to 1942, 8-3 per cent; from 1942 to 1948, 8-4 per cent; from 1943 to 1944, 
3-5 per cent, from 1944 to 1945, 2-8 per cent, and from 1945 to 1946, 9-4 per cent. 
The percentage increase was greater, therefore, in 1946 than in any of the 
preceding years since 1939. 

A monthly article on wages, hours and working conditions in certain indus- 
tries has appeared in The Labour Gazette starting with the June, 1947, issue. 

The preliminary index for 1947 shows an increase of 12-2 per cent over 
1946 and a rise of 74 per cent from the 1939 level. This index and the indices 
for the main groups of industries are given in the tables. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—In co-operation with the Industrial Relations Branch, 
the Research and Statistics Branch is responsible for maintaining a record of 
strikes and lockouts in Canada. Information concerning this record will be 
found in the chapter of this report dealing with Industrial Relations. 

Collective Agreements—The Department of Labour endeavours to obtain 
from employers and trade unions copies of all collective agreements. Agreements 
received are recorded by industry and the number of workers affected. Repre- 
sentative agreements are summarized each month in The Labour Gazette. Records 
are also kept and summaries made in The Labour Gazette of Orders in Council 
extending agreements under the Collective Agreement Act of Quebec, and of 
Orders in Council making binding schedules of wages and hours under the 
Industrial Standards Acts of certain other provinces. Inquiries received from 
officers of the Department, the International Labour Office, employers, union 
organizations and others as to various provisions to be found in agreements, 
many involving research work, were dealt with. Two analytical and statistical 
studies on collective agreements were prepared: one entitled Collective Agree- 
ments in the Fishing Industry in Canada, 1947, was published in the October, 
1947, issue of The Labour Gazette; the other entitled Numbers of Workers 
Affected by Collective Agreements in Canada, 1946, by Industry was published 
in the March, 1948, issue. : 

In the latter study, statistics on the number of workers affected by collective 
agreements between employers and unions or other organizations of employees, 
in Canada, were compiled by the Department of Labour, for the first time. The 
accompanying table gives figures for the principal industrial groups for the year 
1946. The second column of the table shows the number of workers affected 
by agreements extended under the Collective Agreement Act of the Province of 
Quebec. Any duplication of the numbers of workers covered by agreements 
under this Act and by other agreements is eliminated in the third column. A 
more detailed table was published in The Labour Gazette, March, 1948. 
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Labour Organization in Canada.—Most of the “local unions” in Canada are 
branches of trade unions, many of which are organizations having branches 
both in Canada and the United States. The Canadian locals of these Interna- 
tional unions are, in most cases, affiliated with either of two central Canadian 
bodies, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. As a rule, Canadian locals which are branches of unions affliated 
with the American Federation of Labour in the United States are affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress, while those which are branches of inter- 
national unions affiliated in the United States with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations are affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. Each of 
the Canadian Congresses also has a number of purely Canadian organizations, 
affiliated with it, either trade unions with a number of branches in different places, 
or strictly local unions which are directly chartered by them. 

Of the international unions not affiliated with either of the Canadian 
Congresses, the most important are the four railway brotherhoods of engineers, 
‘ firemen and enginemen, conductors and trainmen. Most of the other railway 


TABLE 3.—_NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, BY INDUSTRY 


Agreements 
(Other than | Agreements 
those extended 
Industry Group extended under Total (a) 
under Collective 


Collective Agreement 
Agreement | Act, Quebec 
Act, Quebec) 


Motal. i?) . SIS eek 2 TERS RA ee 2 A Daa 844,103 239,777 1,059,076 
ASTICUILOTOS.«....05 4 de. ane ee ee eee od a nil £4 a 41 oo. eee nil 
Eorestry, Fishing lranoine:: sw. tG Cucrde. Seanee, Le. Ee a ee ee ee ee 38,471 
Mining (including milling), Quarrying, Oil Wells............. 48,787 36 48,823 
Coslmining ... i Ginter oe aire abit 4 cera ie DO ee ntl hl bie t: sian the 23,254 
DISS vaMNiNINe. , is eee ees ws ee ene «Oe ee ek 10 c8o LT. Gin. tans omens 19,358 
Pier. HRN ete: Be) Poe, BE aes © 6,175 36 6,211 
WA TACUURING 0. oct ucgnts che foe Se ORs EE ae © a 436, 554 78,920 494,719 
WVGsetale fondeG.. TT... Agee «kel: Sen ete saat 21,344 3,507 24,851 
Other wereta bletproducts tum co. bn dks eee pe eS es ee ee = 31,940 
FADING LOOUS ore ee, ee eek) ee ec ee eee ka, oe D2 AOE || easter ee ee 22 e0hO 
iLeathersand ifuproducts:<.c:.46toG 4a RELA ee 11.015 16,897 25, 669 
ext he DrOGUCES tare, chs: een cts de AO Bok tee 60,775 26,869 75,344 
Wood and paper products (including printing)........... 84,075 13, 244 96,009 
lad had tote... Caattini hia cell... pater. bemar.ame 123 , 387 15,821 135,618 
Nop-ferrous metal prod bette. <i i. aerate vis Med ok oka ae 49,958 381 50,339 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..:...........ceccceeeee 17,581 575 18, 156 
(Chemie Lprodgctess ac! Ae = conc MORAY: ooo eee |: 11,011 1,626 11,325 
MEISCSNANCOUS DFOUUCLS. 6, .ah bigot Sse | ooS Oe Ss tae dele wer te VE RS eS, a ee 2,893 
Electricity and Gas Production and Supply................. evs Te | Ree ee 15,754 
IE CTULC CIOIE ro) ciate waked Ses aes os RES ANAS 6 OR ads. Meech: 27, 000(b) 135, 042 162, 042(b) 
Transportation and Communication..................20000- 231,266 4,162 232, 248 
Electric railways and local bus lines..................... Pe er a 20,149 
Steam railways (including express)................2..05 180,205. Blucmadamur man 139, 298 
Water transportation (including stevedoring)............ 36,758 4,162 37,740 
CS TE* IR Pane pe LS Be De ee Ge ei a cae a BO SO MOL. ites 2 meee 35, 061 
Rese te 23 Se «eee cae. Sikes 5 AS. 8,247 10, 220 18,467 
Pinaies and-nsurance.: 2200... 28.8 se ee Wit) “AV SIEN ACS Sol ie nil 
5) jig ih Rees pine. Sinmaly ene Rare nh eink Geir Seana 38 , 024 11,397 48, 552 


(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the other two columns. Duplications are eliminated . 
(b) Estimated. 
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unions in Canada are affiliated with the American Federation of Labour in the 
United States and with the Trades and Labour Congress in Canada, the chief 
exception being the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, which is affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Other central labour bodies are the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, with which the National Catholic “federations” or unions in the 
Province of Quebec are affiliated and the Canadian Federation of Labour. 

At December 31, 1947, the recorded membership of all trade unions in 
Canada which reported to the Department was 912,124. This figure was 9-7 
per cent higher than that of 831,697, for 1946 and was the highest ever reported 
to the Department. 

In addition to statistics supplied by the headquarters of central bodies and 
national and international unions, all known local unions are requested to supply 
information on membership. In 1947, out of a known total of 4,956 local 
branches, 4,221 reported memberships totalling 785,569. 

According to these reports from local branches, which are the only figures 
received by the Department which can be broken down by localities, there 
were 286,981 members in Ontario, 210,260 in Quebec, 115,230 in British Columbia, 
40,327 in Manitoba, 38,202 in Alberta, 36,575 in Nova Scotia, 24,306 in Sas- 
katchewan, 22,295 in New Brunswick and 714 in Prince Edward Island. The 
remaining 10,679 members belonged to organizations in the Yukon and to 
organizations which are not localized. 

Among Canadian cities Montreal had the largest number of members 
reported, with 105,937, and Toronto was next with 87,451. Next in order of size 
of reported memberships were Vancouver with 61,159, Winnipeg with 36,148, 
Windsor with 23,940, Hamilton with 19,330, Quebec with 15,967, Edmonton 
with 13,717, Calgary with 10,788, Sudbury with 10,688, Halifax with 10,081 
and Ottawa with 10,067. In 1947, there were 53 urban centres with 20 or more 
locals as compared with 49 in 1946. 

Reports on female membership were received from 1,267 of 4,956 local 
unions of all kinds in Canada in 1947. These reported a total of 86,603 women 
a In 1946, a total female membership of 67,912 was reported by 1,140 
ocals. 

More complete information is contained in the annual report on Labour 
Organzation wn Canada published by the Department. 


TABLE 4.—UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA 
CLASSIFIED BY AFFILIATION, 1947 


Number , 
Affiliation of Membership 
Branches 

wrades ‘and Labour Congress’of Canada’ 3/0 25230) FED. RE EE: 2,722 403, 003 
mmeriean Vederationof Labor ().diiaee.) . ibe oural as. ody. oes. on 48 6,274 
ememann G \neress. ti isa DONT ..g, «sot mane be Ads «Rice fence hn eet Ltdees Al Sees 1,163 329, 058 
fongcress of Industrial Organizations (2)". 0. woe. lee. 18 2,174 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour................0.00000eee- 393 91,026 
International Railway Brotherhoods (independent).................0-+000- 371 39, 627 
mere eration Of GADOUr (Gs). 1.0 se. a Clete oa reap cl wae Momence: 5 3,641 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions...................0000e00 08 » 192 31,516 
Patel 0a) AGRE | a 2 Hiiblen 04s fered vies sates aid. Pa ide ued Ages 44 5, 805 
Totals. . Ret: Oe SST Aa a els | ed Gh 4,956 912,124 


(1) These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F.L. in the United States, the Canadian 
branches of which are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. The 56 local or 
federal unions, with 6,975 members, which received their charters directly from the A.F.L. have been 
included under the Trades and Labour Congress in this table as they are affiliated with that body. __ 

(2) These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.I.O. in the United States, the Canadian 
branches of which are not affiliated with that body. : E 

(3) The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the 
Department. 
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TABLE 5.—DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS, 1946 AND 1947, AND THE PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN 1947 OVER 1946 


gee pen a ————————EEEEeee 
Here e see sees essence eee cease ee es een nace ne SE 


Percentage 

1946 1947 change in 

mem ber- 

Industry ————————. ec syoe ship 
Member- Per cent Member- Per cent 1947 over 
ship of total ship of total 1946 

WEIN NO OGGIT VIGOR :. cetbre ncp ce «ues hows 5-0 49,036 5-4 +17-4 
MeCaIS ETT 2 OTN DIRE RE 164, 630 19-8 181,491 19-9 +10-2 
Gonsumetions.2. A..akhg cies. BE ahs 63, 266 7:6 71,629 7:9 +13-2 
Poteet. Wert BI POWER ea cusint oases whas cieiere cogs 7,816 0-9 9,276 1-0 +18-7 
Wood and wood products..........+-+-- 76,959 9-3 77,806 8-5 + 1-1 
Piintine and publishing:) x &: daeecsie: ! 14,960 1-8 17,831 2-0 +19-2 
Steam railway transportation........... 134, 927 16-2 138,039 15°1 + 2-3 
Other transportation)... recente. as 57,171 6-9 59,536 6-5 + 4-1 
Serv icesetek.. Bie STA. AEP ror 92,190 j1-1 110, 737 12-1 +20-1 
COLES GOL WORLEY Bic scien eS esers lone citbasael’ 50, 533 6-1 54,769 6-0 + 8-4 
slice an 100 ide ence c oe aah Rerehan surat (apa as 33, 382 4-0 44,811 4-9 +34-2 
Gods: SALLE.) 0G. of1 00. oR 41,749 5:0 39,851 4-4 — 4-5 
Af Gthertindustries: 2 Arve RHI Se ioo ti 6-3 57,312 6-3 + 9-5 
Totals. .A1400G..2 74. U. $31,697 100-0 912,124 100-0 + 9-7 


* It is not possible to classify membership figures by industrial groups with a high degree of accuracy, 
since many unions have members whose employment may fall in more than one classification. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—The Department of Labour collects reports 
from local trade unions throughout Canada, showing their membership and the 
number of members unemployed at the reporting date. A calculation is made 
from these reports to show the percentage of the members who are unemployed. 

These calculations were commenced on a quarterly basis at the end of 1915. 
From 1919 to 1943 inclusive, they were compiled on a monthly basis, but since 
the beginning of 1944 they have been compiled only once each quarter, at the 
end of March, June, September and December. 

During 1947 the average number of unions reporting each quarter was 
2,476. These unions reported memberships averaging 474,613 of which an average 
number of 6,024 or 1-3 per cent were unemployed on the quarterly dates. 

Statistics were published quarterly during 1947 in The Labour Gazette, and 
statistics for the end of each quarter in 1947 and the first quarter of 1948, with 
comparative figures for certain earlier dates, were published in the June, 1948, 
issue. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents—The Department continued the compilation 
of statistics on fatalities resulting from accidents to workers during the course 
of their employment, or arising out of it or resulting from industrial diseases. 
Figures of such fatalities in the calendar year 1947,. classified by industrial 
groups, province of occurrence and cause, were published quarterly in The Labour 
Gazette and a summary for the calendar year, together with statistical analysis 
appeared in the issue for April, 1948 (pages 364-365 and pages 404-412). As in 
previous years, information was obtained from the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, other provincial and Dominion authorities, factory in- 
spectors, Departments of Mines, etc., and from newspapers. Supplementary 
lists of fatalities reported too late for inclusion in previous lists were also given. 

The number of fatalities recorded during 1947’ was 1,440 as compared 
with 1,378 (revised figure) for 1946. 

Nineteen industrial accidents which caused the death of three or more 
persons in each case were reported to the Department in 1947. The most serious 
disaster occurred on March 3 when the lake freighter Novadoc of Ontario registry 
foundered off Portland, Maine, and 24 crew members lost their lives. On April 
24, twelve miners at Norrie, Quebec, were asphyxiated when a fire broke out in| 
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a shaft in which they were working. Twelve crew members of the freighter 
Emperor were drowned on June 4 when their ship sank after striking Canoe 
Rocks in Lake Superior. An explosion, following the collision of an oil tanker 
with a coal carrying steamship in the St. Lawrence River, near Morrisburg, 
Ontario, on September 24, resulted in the death of 11 seamen. Eight accidents 
resulted in each case in the death of four persons, and seven accidents resulted 
in the death of three persons in each case. 

Classifications of fatal accidents by-causes showed that the largest number, 
470, were caused by “moving trains, vehicles, etc.” The fatalities resulting from 
causes in other classifications were: ‘falls of persons,” 233; “falling objects”, 
170; “dangerous substance,’ 158; “being struck by objects”, 33; “working 
machines”, 32; “hoisting apparatus”, 28; “animals”, 21; “handling of objects’, 
17; “prime movers”, 12; “tools”, 5 and “other causes”, 261. 

The classification of industrial fatalities by province of occurrence showed 
that the largest number, 581, were in Ontario; 294 occurred in British Columbia; 
249 in Quebec; 107 in Alberta; 65 in Nova Scotia; 46 in Manitoba; 44 in New 
Brunswick; 48 in Saskatchewan; 9 in Prince Edward Island and 2 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 

Analysis by industrial groups showed that there were 285 fatal accidents 
in transportation and public utilities, 252 in manufacturing, 188 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 185 in logging, 163 in construction, 117 in agricul- 
ture, 108 in service, 56 in trade, 40 in electricity, gas and water production and 
supply, 30 in fishing and trapping, 8 in finance; 8 were unclassified. 

With regard to non-fatal accidents, certain statistics, compiled from reports 
from Workmen’s Compensation Boards, covering the calendar year 1939 and the 
years 1942 to 1947, inclusive, were published in the April, 1948 issue of The 
Labour Gazette (page 412). 


Placement Operations of the National Employment Service—Statistics 
covering the operations of each of the local offices of the National Employment 
Service were compiled and tabulated from weekly returns. The reports subse- 
quently issued covered general placement operations, placements of ex- service 
personnel, inventories of applications and vacancies by occupations, and special 
placements of handicapped persons. 


Manpower Analysis—During the fiscal year, a large volume of work, 
including a continuing analysis and interpretation of labour market conditions 
on a national, regional and an industrial basis, was performed to meet the day- 
to-day needs of the Department. 

In addition to this work, numerous research studies were undertaken the 
results of which were made available in special reports. These special reports, 
among many others included: “Domestic Servants—The Problem and Some 
Answers”; “Employment Conditions in the Professions”; “The Employment 
Outlook for Technical Personnel”; “The Problem of the Unskilled Older Worker”; 
“Effects of the War on Canada’s Labour Force”; “Organized Movements of 
Seasonal Workers in Agriculture”; and “Manpower Problems in the Construction 
Industry”’. 

The results of a number of other research studies were published in The 
Labour Gazette. These included: a review of manpower conditions in Canada 
during 1946 (May, 1947, issue); “Postwar Trend of Real and Money Earnings 
in Manufacturing in Canada” (July, 1947, issue); “The Problem of the Older 
Worker” (September, 1947, issue) ; an article on the agricultural implements 
industry—the third in a series of articles analyzing the nature, extent, causes 
and prospects of stabilization of seasonal variations of employment in specific 
Canadian industries (January-February, 1948, issue) ; “The Effect of Immigration 
in Relieving Labour Shortages During 1947” (March, 1948, issue). 
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Employment Forecasts—Direct forecasts of employment in the key manu- 
facturing and primary industries, three months and six months in advance, were 
prepared. These short-term forecasts were based on information obtained 
quarterly from a group of selected firms totalling approximately four hundred. 
The quantitative forecasts were supplemented by qualitative information relating 
to the outlook for production and employment, the supply of labour and the 
situation in regard to raw materials, market prospects, plant expansion and 
government policy having a possible effect on employment. 

The qualitative information was obtained by personal interview. 

The information obtained has been used by officials in the Department 
of Labour and in other Government Departments in anticipating probable labour 
market trends. 

Occupational Research.—During the fiscal year under review, the revision 
of occupational wage reporting schedules was continued. 

Each wage reporting schedule lists occupations which are considered to be 
representative of a specific industry and describes briefly each occupation. The 
purpose of this procedure is to ensure a higher degree of uniformity and standardi- 
zation in the reporting of wage rates on an occupational basis. 

Group organizations and representative firms are consulted in order that the 
schedules may serve as adequately as possible the purpose for which they are 
designed. 

Occupational Information—From October, 1947, the Occupational Informa- 
tion Service, which had operated for the benefit of ex-service personnel for 
two years in the Department of Veterans Affairs, was on loan to the Department 
of Labour, with the view of transfer to the Research and Statistics Branch. 


During the balance of the fiscal year, the extent of the demand for informa- 
tion on occupations was ascertained and plans were under way to meet the need 
by extending the coverage of occupational information and also by distribution 
of this information on a wider basis than had been the case when the unit was 
attached to the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Arrangements were made with officials of provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion for distribution of a new series of monographs and pamphlets on occupations 
to teachers, counsellors and students. These publications are also available to 
National Employment Service Offices, personnel departments in industry, etc. 

Representatives of professional societies and trade unions co-operate in the 
verification of material published. 
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XIII.—SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Labour Gazette—Completing its forty-eighth year of publication in 
September, 1948, the Labour Gazette continues to follow the general policy laid 
down by its founder and first editor, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. That 
policy as set forth in the first issue (September, 1900) stated: “The Labour 
Gazette is an official publication by the Dominion Government. ... It is the 
Journal of the Department of Labour and is published with a view to the 
dissemination of accurate statistical and other information relating to labour 
conditions and kindred subjects’. 

Throughout its history The Labour Gazette has reflected the many and varied 
changes that have taken place in industrial and labour relations and social 
conditions in Canada. It has, however, never deviated from its original purpose 
of reporting objectively and factually the current trends in labour and industry. 

As in former years, The Labour Gazette during the fiscal year under review, 

published records of labour legislation, employment and unemployment, wages 
and hours of labour, price trends and the cost of living, industrial relations, 
industrial disputes, conciliation, activities of labour organizations, collective 
agreements, vocational training activities, rehabilitation of discharged members 
of the Armed Forces, industrial health and accidents, women in industry, employ- 
ment and training of youth, the National Employment Service, the activities 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the provincial Departments of 
Labour and Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the decisions of the National 
Wartime Relations Board. 
In addition, it contained articles on social, industrial and economic condi- 
tions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries, especially where 
these were in some degree analogous to those in Canada. The proceedings of 
the International Labour Organization and the World Federation of Trade 
Unions were reported upon, and informative articles on economic stabilization, 
post-war reconstruction, social security and related material from other Govern- 
ment departments appeared in some issues. 

During the last quarter of the fiscal year the format of The Labour Gazette 
was changed with the dual purpose of effecting a saving in space requirements of 
certain sections and of giving a more orderly and attractive alignment of 
material. Essential features have been retained and it is expected that the new 
arrangement will include more research material in conformity with present- 
day economic developments. , 

Co-incident with the change in format, the subscription price was raised to 
one dollar per annum to general subscribers with a special rate of fifty-cents 
per annum to accommodate the requirements of trade union locals, students 
and companies wishing to subscribe for their staffs. 

At the close of each calendar year a limited number of volumes are bound, 
with a classified index, and sold to subscribers at two dollars a volume. 

The average monthly distribution of The Labour Gazette during the fiscal 
year was 18,291 (14,498 in English and 3,793 in French). The average monthly 
paid circulation was 11,001 (8,456 in English and 2,545 in French). For the 
fiscal year 1946-47, the average monthly distribution was 18,683 and the 
average monthly paid circulation was 11,511. 


Information Branch.—Since the establishment of the Information Branch 
on January 1, 1943, it has been concerned with providing a broad publicity 
service for the several activities of the Department, including National Employ- 
ment Service, Unemployment Insurance and the Wartime Labour Relations 
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Board (National). It has been the policy of the Department to keep the public 
fully informed, not only in regard to the legislation it adminsters, but also on 
the operations of the several branches. 

The Branch is responsible for the preparation and issue of press releases on 
all policies and activities of the Department. During the fiscal year under 
review, 333 news releases were issued. 

During the year the Department found it necessary to carry out several 
advertising campaigns to inform the public concerning regulations, labour supply 
projects, employment of veterans, the facilities of the National Employment 
Service, immigration of Polish veterans from the United Kingdom and men and 
women from the Displaced Persons Camps in Germany, and similar matters. 
Newspapers and other publications, radio stations, posters, photographs, films 
and circular letters were all used extensively by the Information Branch in 
these advertising campaigns. 

Special articles on various departmental activities and operations were 
provided on request to interested publications. A substantial number of general 
enquiries on labour and industrial relations were dealt with. An illustrated 
pamphlet, designed to assist in bringing about better living and working 
conditions in agriculture, was prepared during the latter part of the year and 
will be distributed early in the fiscal year 1948-49. 

At the request of important public organizations, a report containing an 
index of organizations in industry, commerce and the professions in Canada 
was published in French and in English by the Branch. The last previous 
report on the subject was published in 1937. 

A brief digest of current employment matters, printed in bulletin form, was 
distributed twice a month to employers and employer groups. 

Officers of the Branch cooperated with officers of the National Film Board 
and of other Departments on interdepartmental information projects, notably 
the rehabilitation of ex-Service personne] and the employment of older veterans. 

The Department, through a special vote available under this Branch, 
financially assisted the National Film Board in the operation of its industrial 
circuits, as an exhibition agency of Government films. 

On behalf of the Department, the Branch arranged with the National Film 
Board for the production of the fifth in a series of short motion pictures on the 
subject of industrial accident prevention. The first four of these films, distri- 
buted-in 1947, represent the first steps in implementing a policy of the Depart- 
ment to contribute to the industrial accident prevention campaign carried out by 
agencies of Provincial Governments and accident prevention associations. 

A film dealing with apprenticeship in the building trades was completed 
and made available for distribution in the early summer of 1947. 


Labour Legislation—Information concerning labour legislation both in 
Canada and abroad 1s made available through special publications and through 
The Labour Gazette. 


Labour laws enacted in Canada, federal and provincial, are set out in an 
annual report and are also summarized in The Labour Gazette at the close of the 
legislative sessions. Certain classes of legislation in Canada are the subject of 
annual publications; comparative articles concerning other laws in Canada and 
elsewhere are published from time to time. The provisions of International 
Labour Conventions and Recommendations may be included for comparative 
purposes. Items of special interest relating to legislative or administrative 
standards, proposed or actual, in Canada and in other countries, and summaries 
of legal decisions in labour cases, are also printed in The Labour Gazette. 

Annual publications issued during the fiscal year 1947-48 include Labour 
Legislation in Canada in 1946; Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. A Com- 
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parison of Provincial Laws; and Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. . 

A comparison of Canadian Legislation concerning the employment of young 
persons with the standards approved by the International Labour Conference 
was published in July, 1947, and January, 1948, under the title International 
Labour Conventions and Canadian Legislation concerning Young Persons; 
Part I—Minimum Age for employment, Part II—Night Work, Part III— 
Medical Examination for Employment. 

A report on Labour Legislation in Canada has been issued annually by the 
Department since 1915. It contains the text or summary of the Dominion and 
provincial statutes and statutory orders affecting labour. In 1915, 1920, 1928 
and 1937, the Report took the form of a consolidation of all labour laws on the 
Dominion and provincial statute books at the end of those years. The 1948 
volume will reproduce the laws as they stand on December 31, 1948. Reports 
for intervening years cover only legislation enacted during the year. 

The increased legislative activity which was to be expected after the war is 
a reflection of the heightened public interest in labour conditions. This interest 
is shown, too, in the expansion of the correspondence regarding labour laws, 
in the requests received for publications and for information concerning laws 
in other countries. Publications particularly in demand were: Trade Umon 
Law in Canada; Labour Legislation in Canada. A Historical Outline of the 
Principal Dominion and Provincial Labour Laws; Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada; Outline of Trade Union History; Safety in Building; and Industrial 
Lighting. 

The Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
formed in May, 1938. The objects of the organization, which consists of all 
Dominion and Provincial Departments or Boards charged with the administra- 
tion of any labour law, are to promote higher standards of labour law admini- 
stration and enforcement and to bring about greater uniformity in the legislative 
standards of the provinces through the exchange of information and by annual 
conferences. The provinces pay an annual membership fee of $25. The Domin- 
ion Department of Labour gives the services of the Secretary-Treasurer and 
bears the cost of reporting and distributing to the members reports of proceed- 
ings of the annual conference. 

At the six sessions of the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation, 1938-43, the topics discussed included minimum wages, maximum 
hours, conditions on Government contract work, accident prevention, factory 
inspection, trade unions, collective bargaining, industrial disputes, employment 
of women and children, apprenticeship, annual reports of labour departments, 
and such wartime policies as the stabilization of wages and the control of labour. 
The seventh annual conference is scheduled to be held in Ottawa early in May, 
1948. 


The Library—The Library was established with the formation of the 
Department in 1900. It now has 120,000 volumes and pamphlets on all phases 
of industry and labour. These cover all aspects of industrial development and 
labour relations including profit sharing, occupational hazards, industrial health, 
co-operatives, guaranteed wage, union history, collective bargaining, ete. 
Several hundred house organs and employee handbooks are received regularly, 
as well as all Canadian and many American and foreign trade union papers, 
which are kept permanently. 

All publications of the International Labour Office are preserved perman- 
ently in the Library, and the chief governmental publications pertaining to 
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labour of most foreign countries are received regularly. Copies of all publica- 
tions of the Department are preserved, together with the constitution and pro- 
ceedings of all Canadian unions, those of Empire Countries and international 
unions, and of the chief unions of the United States and other countries. 

A select list of recent additions to the Library appears monthly in The 
Labour Gazette. These publications may be borrowed without charge, if avail- 
able at the time, for a period of one month. 

In addition to the services rendered to the members of the staff of the 
Department of Labour, during the fiscal year 1947-48, 265 inquiries for material 
and information were received from sources outside of governmental offices. 

Loans to persons outside of the Department, representing chiefly industry 
and labour unions, totalled 1,065 items. 

During the fiscal year 11,949 library books and pamphlets were loaned; 
2,676 reference questions were answered; and 20 bibliographies prepared. 

The facilities of the Library are available to the public. 
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XIV.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Early in the war, the Dominion Government and the Departments most 
immediately concerned began to formulate plans and to develop facilities to deal 
with the rehabilitation and re-establishment of members of the Armed Services. 
These plans and procedures were ready to be put into effect when demobilization 
commenced. 

The chief functions of the Department of Labour in the re-establishment 
program were to assist ex-service personnel in returning to their former employ- 
ment, to place them in new employment, or to provide training facilities to enable 
them to acquire special skills before seeking employment. 

In the carrying out of this program the Department of Labour was made 
responsible for the administration of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
1942, and of special facilities within the National Employment Service for the 
placement of ex-service personnel, and for providing vocational and pre-matricu- 
lation training. In view of changing conditions and special problems connected 
with re-establishment, plans and procedure were kept under review and adjust- 
ments were made as required. 

Re-establishment of ex-service personnel of World War II passed its peak 
during 1946 and by the end of the fiscal year 1947-48 it was evident that 
rehabilitation, as an organized program, was nearing completion. 

During 1947, the demobilization of the wartime Armed Forces was completed, 
the numbers of veterans volunteering for Rehabilitation Training decreased 
markedly during the latter part of the year, and the numbers of veterans 
registered as unplaced applicants with the National Employment Service were 
fewer during each season of the year than for any similar periods since general 
demobilization was begun. 

Rehabilitation, as it is affected by the re-establishment of veterans in suitable 
elvilian jobs, was greatly facilitated during the summer of 1947 by a strong 
demand for workers which existed in practically all Canadian industries. At 
January 31, 1947, 51,481 ex-service men of World War II, exclusive of Dual 
Service Veterans, were registered for employment with the National Employment 
Service. By September 30, 1947, the highest point of employment for the year, 
this figure had fallen to 15,554. 


Reinstatement Administration—Provision for the reinstatement in civilian 
employment of persons discharged from the Armed Forces was made under the 
War Measures (Civil Employment Reinstatement) Regulations in June, 1941. 
In 1942, the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act was passed, and subse- 
quently the Minister of Labour was made responsible for its administration and 
enforcement. 

It became apparent early in 1946 that it was desirable to consolidate the 
provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1942, the Reinstate- 
ment Regulations and the three amending Orders in Council, and to give 
statutory effect to the Order in Council provisions. Accordingly, a consolidating 
Bill was prepared and, after careful consideration by a Select Committee on 
Veterans Affairs, was introduced in the House of Commons by the Minister 
of Labour. On August 31, 1946, it received the Royal Assent, becoming effective 
as from that date, and is known as The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
1946. 

Insofar as the administration of the Act is concerned, the actual details of 
administration were entrusted to the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
which in turn placed the responsibility with its legal branch. 
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The vast majority of applications for assistance under the Act, have come, 
in the first instance, from local offices of the Commission and have been investi- 
gated by District Investigators. Most of these cases were settled amicably, but 
in all important matters it has been the practice to refer full particulars to the 
legal adviser for his opinion. In other words, the Act has been administered 
through the same channels as are used in the administration of The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and Regulations, 

Cases not satisfactorily adjusted at the local or regional level are referred 
to Head Office for final decision. This procedure guarantees that disposition of 
every case is as complete and as satisfactory as possible. During the fiscal year, 
250 cases were investigated by District Investigators of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

Employers have not only lived up to the obligations imposed by the Act 
and Regulations but they have also endeavoured to comply fully with the true 
spirit of the legislation. Indeed, many of them have gone far beyond the terms 
of the Act and Regulations in their voluntary effort to ensure that the men and 
women formerly in their employ have been reinstated in the positions to which 
they were entitled. The co-operation of employers in this regard cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

In only three instances has it been found necessary to institute proceedings 
against employers who refused to reinstate their former employees. 

Veterans Placement Division—Notwithstanding the fact that the last 
remaining members of Canada’s Wartime Armed Forces were released from their 
respective services in September, 1947, there was little change in the volume of 
work in connection with Veterans’ Rehabilitation performed by the National 
Employment Service during the fiscal year under review. ! 

There were, however, a few changes in the nature of the work. These changes 
were due to the time limit in which veterans could apply for certain DVA benefits 
having diminished or run dut entirely for all veterans except the comparatively 
small numbers who were discharged after the commencement of the fiscal year, 
and certain other exceptions. These benefits include Out-of-Work Allowances, 
certain classes of medica] and dental treatment, and vocational training. The 
National Employment Service still found it necessary to deal with cases involving 
the benefits referred to, but the volume dropped considerably. At the same time, 
applications for such benefits as Re-establishment Credits, Awaiting Returns, 
Business Loans and Building Priorities increased as more and more veterans 
became settled in civilian life. : 

As eligibility for Out-of-Work Allowances ran out, the importance of 
employment for veterans became even more evident and received special attention 
from the officials of the Emnlovment Service, with appreciable results. On 
March 31, 1947, there were 56,879 unemployed male veterans and 1.007 female 
veterans registered with the National Employment Service for employment, These 
figures dropped to 20,720 and 828, respectively, in September, 1947, from which 
date they rose with the seasonal trend in unemployment and stood at 43.896 
and 873 at the end of March, 1948. The figures for males include veterans of the 
1914 war. 

The emphasis placed on Veterans’ employment is indicated by the fact that 
while the percentage of male veterans registered to all males registered at 
March 31, 1947, was 39 per cent, the corresponding percentage at March 31, 1948, 
was 29 per cent. Some of this reduction can be accounted for by the fact that 
appreciable number of men were still being discharged by the Armed Forces 
during the first few months of the fiscal year; nevertheless, the trend continued 
steadily during the whole twelve months’ period. 

Efforts to stimulate public interest in the employment of veterans of the 
1914 War and Dual Service veterans continued throughout the year. The total 
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of these men registered for employment at the end of March, 1947, was 9,262. 
The corresponding figure in 1948 was 8,901. The lowest figure recorded during 
the year was in October, when only 5,441 veterans of the 1914 war or both wars 
were registered for employment. To appreciate this problem fully, it must be 
realized that a number of men of the 1939 war move into the 45 years of age and 
over class each year; they are not included in the above figure. This problem 
is therefore an expanding one and efforts are continuing in close co-operation 
with those DVA officials whose main interest is this particular problem. 
Employers generally continue to be most co-operative in the matter of employing 
veterans wherever possible. 

Disabled and handicapped veterans were given special attention and the 
Special Placements Division of NES, in co-operation with the Casualty Rehabili- 
tation Section of DVA, found employment, on an average, for close to 600 
handicapped veterans each month. 

In the fall of 1947 the veterans sections in local offices of the National 
Employment Service were re-organized to meet the changing picture of veterans’ 
rehabilitation as it affects the work of the NES and to provide an organization 
of a more continuing nature, placing increased emphasis on the employment 
function, This re-organization calls for the applications of all veterans to be 
subject to a special follow-up service after 30 days. In addition, experienced 
counsellors, who are themselves veterans, are available to discuss training, 
employment or other problems peculiar to ex-service men and women, Close 
liaison is maintained with the Department of Veterans Affairs and organizations 
concerned with veterans. 

The National Employment Service is represented on all DVA Rehabilitation 
Review Boards, the function of which is to provide veterans who have special 
problems with the advice of specialists in various phases of welfare and employ- 
ment, and in addition, to make available such assistance as the organizations 
represented on the Board are able to offer. 

Veterans who are training under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act were 
assisted in their search for employment on completion of training. NES officials 
kept close touch with veterans training in CVT or private schools and were 
often able to offer jobs immediately on graduation. Early in the fiscal year, 
contact was made with all veterans known to be taking university training in 
the United States. On request, they were supplied with information regarding 
employment opportunities in their own line in Canada. On graduation efforts 
were made to find employment for them. A short time later, the same service 
was extended to veterans taking vocational training in the U.S.A. Many letters of 
appreciation were received from Canadian veteran students in the United States 
and the volume of correspondence which resulted indicated a healthy desire on the 
part of a large number of these men and women to return to Canada on comple- 
tion of their studies. Student veterans in Canada were assisted in finding 
employment during vacation periods to provide funds and in many cases valuable 
experience as well, with which to further their studies. 

Another service provided by NES Veterans’ Officers was the handling of 
veterans’ applications for priorities in securing building materials. In many 
cases the housing problem affects, to a considerable degree, the veteran’s ability 
to accept employment available in various areas. . 

As was to be expected, the volume of cases concerning reinstatement 
in civilian employment decreased during the year. Nevertheless, a few cases were 
still being handled during the last few months. Experience in administering 
the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946, has been uniformly good. 
Employers on the whole have gone far beyond the letter of the law in this matter 
and there have been very few cases where legal action by the Department has 
been necessary to establish a veteran’s right to reinstatement under the Act. 
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Comprehensive statistics on veterans’ employment have been maintained and 
provide the record upon which veterans’ operations are based. These statistics 
are made available to other departments of government vitally concerned in the 
matter of veterans’ rehabilitation. At periodical intervals information on the 
progress of veterans’ placements was supplied to the public, particularly those 
organizations interested and able to assist in furthering the veterans’ interests 
in the employment field. 

Except for almost 45,000 veterans still training, the task of rehabilitating 
Canada’s veterans has nearly passed the stage in which “volume” features 
predominantly. It is now assuming the form of a specialized and continuing 
program to deal with those whose war service has created problems special to 
them which not even the current high level of employment can solve. 


Vocational Training—The training of ex-service personnel has been an 
important part of the Re-establishment Program. The particular phases of 
rehabilitation training which come under the Department of Labour include 
trades training, either in industry or in vocational school, and prematriculation 
courses. 

Although actual training for which the Department of Labour is responsible 
is under the Dominion-Provincial Scheme (Canadian Vocational Training), the 
eligibility of discharged personnel for training, and the length of training 
to be given, must be approved by the Department of Veterans Affairs. Post- 
discharge training at university level, and highly specialized training necessary 
in cases of discharged persons suffering from serious disabilities, is provided 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs ruled that veterans desiring to take 
advantage of vocational training facilities must enter upon their training by 
December 31, 1947, except where discharge took place after December 31, 1946, 
and in special cases where delay is due to disability, hospitalization, or other 
individual causes. Such cases are considered as they arise. 

A full account. of the training of ex-service personnel provided by the 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch of the Department of Labour is contained 
in the Chapter entitled “Canadian Vocational Training”. 
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XV.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF JAPANESE IN CANADA 


At the close of the year ending March 31, 1948, all indications showed that 
the Japanese racial groups moved from the coastal area of British Columbia 
were becoming firmly re-established in their new places of residence extending 
from the interior of British Columbia to the Maritime Provinces. The slowing 
up of re-location eastward during the fiscal year and the growing number of 
Japanese who were entering business and were purchasing homes, were evidence 
that re-establishment was nearing completion. 

Compartive figures on the distribution of persons of the Japanese race in 
Canada are as follows: 


British Eastern 
Columbia Prairies Canada Total® 


March 31, 1947 6,618 (32%) 5,796 (28%) 8,197 (40%) 20,645 (100%) 
March 31, 1948 6,255 (30%) 5,690 (27%) 8835 (43%) 20,814 (100%) 


x Includes 34 persons living in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


On April 14, 1947, all travel and residence control regulations over Japanese 
were revoked except those applicable to the Province of British Columbia. As a 
result, the total figure, as well as those for the Prairies and Eastern Canada, at 
March 31, 1948, shown above are only estimates. No special federal restrictions 
remained in effect. applicable to persons of the Japanese race living between 
Alberta and the Maritimes inclusive who comprised 70 per cent of the total of 
such persons in Canada. 

On February 14, 1948, the travel controls applicable within British Columbia 
were further relaxed to require R.C.M.P. travel permits only for persons of the 
Japanese race entering that province and/or entering the restricted coastal area 
of that province. Order in Council P.C. 804 of March 2, 1948, carried this process 
a step further by revoking those sections of Order in Council P.C. 946 which had 
given the Minister of Labour power to direct the movements and residence of 
persons of Japanese origin and restricted his authority to’ make regulations 
governing the travel and residence of Japanese to the Province of British 
Columbia, and provided that the whole of Order in Council P.C. 946 including 
the above authority is revoked, effective April 1, 1949. 

With the voluntary return of 3,964 individuals to Japan in the year 1946, 
interest in repatriation rapidly declined. As a result, the Canadian Government 
announced on September 3, 1947, that it would no longer give financial assistance 
to those Japanese desiring to go to Japan henceforth. Order in Council P.C. 637 
of February 20, 1948, revoked Order in Council P.C. 7355 of December 15, 1945, 
except that section which authorized the Government to remit to repatriates 
already in Japan the proceeds of any property which was left in the care of 
the Custodian of Alien Property in Canada. 

In line with its long-term policy of promoting the re-establishment of the 
Japanese, the Department early in 1948 concluded agreements with the Provinces 
of British Columbia and Alberta whereby the Dominion and the Province are 
to share welfare costs for Japanese evacuees on a “fifty-fifty” basis for two years 
from April 1, 1948, after which the Dominion contributions are to cease. The 
Alberta agreement also covered educational costs, and provided that the 
Japanese evacuees situated in that Province were to have full provincial resi- 
dential status. These agreements were approved by Orders in Council P.C. 589 
of February 19, 1948, and P.C. 958 of March 6, 1948. 
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XVI.—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The International Labour Organization, which was established as an 
autonomous associate of the League of Nations under the terms of the Treaties 
of Peace in 1919, is an intergovernmental agency, financed by contributions from 
its Member States. Its purpose is to promote social justice by improving 
industrial conditions in all countries of the world through legislative action and 
international agreement, thus providing the basis for universal and lasting peace. 
The Organization provides machinery for concerted action to improve working 
conditions, to raise standards of living, and to promote social and economic 
stability. By an agreement signed on December 14, 1946, it was brought into 
official relationship with the United Nations, although retaining its identity as 
a separate organization. 

Canada has been a member of the Organization since its inception and the 
Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison agency between the 
Canadian Government and the ILO. At present there are fifty-five Member 
States in the Organization, which is democratically controlled by representatives 
of their governments and by representatives of their organized employers and 
of their organized workers appointed by these Governments. ep 

Early in 1940, when war conditions made it impossible for the Organization 
to continue to discharge its functions in Geneva, it accepted the invitation of the 
Canadian Government to establish temporary headquarters in Montreal. The 
permanent staff is now divided between Montreal and Geneva. Branch Offices 
are maintained in Washington, London, Paris, Rome, New Delhi and Shanghai. 

The International Labour Organization comprises three principal organs: 
(1) the General Conference of Representatives of Member States, which in 
normal times meets regularly once a year, or oftener if required, and which may 
be considered the legislative body of the Organization; (2) the International 
Labour Office, which is the permanent secretariat as well as a world information 
centre and publishing house with respect to all questions relating to the inter- 
national adiustment of conditions of industrial life and labour, and which also 
prepares draft international labour Conventions, fosters their ratification and 
watches over their application; and (3) the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, which is the Executive Council of the Organization and supervises 
the budget, arranges the agenda of the annual sessions of the General Conference, 
and decides on the measures to be taken to give effect to the resolutions of the 
Conference. It usually meets quarterly. 

The Organization’s structure and field of activity have been considerably 
extended since 1945 through the establishment of a number of tripartite industrial 
committees, representing governments, employers and workers, which function 
in special fields of labour and social conditions. The setting up of these 
international industrial committees enables the authorities and the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations connected with these particular world industries to 
take a direct part in the work of the Organization. 

The field of action of the International Labour Organization is a wide one; 
it includes manpower organization, labour legislation, industrial health, safety 
and welfare, industrial relations, social security, various branches of statistics, and 
the innumerable subdivisions of these complex subjects; it extends to industry, 
commerce, agriculture, and all forms of transport. 

Since 1919 to date, there have been held thirty sessions of the General 
Conference of Member States, at all of which Canada has been represented. The 
Conference is a tripartite body, and a complete delegation from a member state 
consists of four delegates: two representing the Government and two representing 
respectively employers and workers, chosen by the Government in agreement with 
the most representative employers’ and workers’ organizations in the country. 
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Each delegate may be accompanied by not more than two technical advisers for 
each item on the agenda of the Conference, one at least of whom should be a 
woman if questions affecting women are to be considered. 


The principal function of sessions of the Conference is the formulation of 
international minimum standards governing working and living conditions. These 
standards are embodied in multilateral treaties, known as International Labour 
Conventions, and in Recommendations. The member countries of the Organiza- 
tion are obligated, under the Constitution, to consider Conventions for possible 
ratification. If a country ratifies a Convention, it is under obligation to bring 
its national legislation into line with the provisions of the Convention and to 
submit annual reports to the International Labour Office on the steps it has taken 
to give effect to the Convention. Recommendations are not required to be 
considered for possible ratification, but countries are obliged to consider them 
“with a view to effect being given to them by national legislation or otherwise”. 
These Conferences to date have resulted in the adoption of a total of 86 
Conventions (53 of which are in force) and 82 Recommendations, covering a wide 
range of subjects, viz: employment and unemployment (employment services, 
national development schemes, provision for unemployment, the organization 
of employment during the transition from war to peace); general conditions of 
employment (wages, hours of work, weekly rest periods, and annual holidays 
with pay); the employment of children and young persons (age for admission 
to employment, medical examination for fitness for employment, vocational 
training and apprenticeship, night work); the employment of women (maternity 
protection, night work, employment upon unhealthy work); industrial health, 
safety and welfare; social security; industrial relations; labour inspection; 
maritime labour; social policy in non-metropolitan territories; migration; and 
statistics. The total number of Conventions which have been ratified to date 
is 971. 


In Canada, all these proposals are first submitted to the Law Officers of the 
Crown with a view to determining whether they fall within Dominion or 
Provincial jurisdiction, after which they are laid before Parliament and also 
brought officially to the attention of the Government Departments concerned 
and the provincial authorities. 

Although a staunch supporter of the International Labour Organization from 
the outset, Canada, like other federal countries, is confronted with constitutional 
difficulties in adopting legislation to give effect to the provisions of many of these 
ILO proposals. To date Canada has accepted one Recommendation, that con- 
cerning the Communication to the International Labour Office of Statistical or 
other Information regarding Emigration, Immigration and the Repatriation and 
Transit of Immigrants; and has ratified eleven Conventions concerning: 
(1) Minimum Age for the Admission of Children to Employment at Sea; (2) 
Unemployment Indemnity in Cases of Loss or Foundering of the Ship; (3) Mini- 
mum Age for the Admission of Young Persons to Employment as Trimmers or 
Stokers; (4) Compulsory Medical Examination of Children and Young Persons 
Employed at Sea; (5) Seamen’s Articles of Agreement; (6) Marking of the 
Weight on Heavy Packages Transported by Vessels; (7) Protection against Acci- 
dents of Workers employed in Loading or Unloading Ships; (8) Statistics of 
Wages and Hours in the Principal Mining and Manufacturing Industries, includ- 
ing Building and Construction, and in Agriculture; (9) Limitation of Hours of 
Work in Industry; (10) Weekly Rest in Industry; and (11) the Creation of 
Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery. Legislation to implement the first seven of 
these Conventions is embodied in the Canada Shipping Act, 1934 (which came 
into effect by proclamation on August 1, 1936), and in Regulations thereunder 
approved by Order in Council. The provisions of No. 8 are being fully met, in 
part by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce and in part by the Department of Labour. Measures enacted by 
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Parliament in 1935 to give effect to the three last-mentioned Conventions, how- 
ever, remain inoperative as, following a reference made to the Supreme Court of 
Canada as to the authority of the Dominion Parliament to enact these measures, 
the judgment rendered was taken to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in London, which declared in January 1937 that all three of these Acts were 
outside the competence of the Parliament of Canada. 

A great deal of research work falls upon the Department of Labour in 
connection with the various technical questions which appear on the agenda of 
the different sessions of the International Labour Conference and of the Indus- 
trial Committees as well as of the quarterly meetings of the Governing Body and 
meetings of committees of technical experts on various questions of interest to 
industry and labour. Close collaboration is also necessary with other Depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, Provincial Governments, employers, labour, 
and with the International Labour Office itself. 

During the fiscal year under review the International Labour Conference 
held its Thirtieth Ssession; four of the eight Industrial Committees of the ILO 
held their second sessions; the ILO’s Sixth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians took place; the second session of its Permanent Migration Commit- 
tee was held; and there were three regular sessions of the Governing Body and 
of its several standing committees. The Canadian Government was represented 
at all of these meetings, a note on which appears below. In addition, the 
Canadian Government was represented at the Second Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security (sponsored by the ILO) held in Rio de Janeiro in November 
(for which the Department of Labour prepared a report on Unemployment 
Insurance) ; and was also represented in the small group selected from the Govern- 
ing Body to attend both the Preparatory Regional Asian Conference held in New 
Delhi and the Regional Meeting for the Countries of the Near and Middle East 
held in Istanboul in October and November respectively. 


Thirtieth Session of the International Labour Conference 


The Thirtieth Session of the International Labour Conference was held in the 
Assembly Building of the Palace of Nations, in Geneva, from June 19 to July 11, 
1947. It was attended by delegations from forty-eight Member States of the 
Organization, including Austria, which was re-admitted during the session. 
Altogether, 173 delegates, accompanied by 309 advisers or substitutes, took part 
in the work of the Conference. Represented at the Session also were the United 
Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the International Monetary Fund, and the World Health Organization. 

The Canadian delegation comprised the following: 


Government Delegates: Mr. Paul Renaud, Charge d’Affaires of Canada a.i., 
Berne, Switzerland; and Mr. Harry Hereford, Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Techmcal Advisers to Government Delegates: Mr. V. C. Phelan, Director of 
Information, Department of Labour, Ottawa, and Mr. J. A. McClelland, National 
War Labour Board, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Harry Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Technical Advisers to Employers’ Delegate: Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Mana- 
ger, Industrial Relations Dept., Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 
Toronto, Ontario; Mr. G. V. V. Nicholls, Manager, Research Dept., The Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, Montreal, Que.; and Mr. Allan Ross of Ross- 
Meagher, Ltd., President of Canadian Construction Association, Ottawa. 


Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Carl E. Berg, Vice-President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Techmcal Advisers to Workers’ Delegate: Mr. William Page, General 
Representative for Western Canada, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Vancouver, B.C.; Mr. C. H. Millard, National Director, 
United Steelworkers of America, Toronto, Ont.; and Mr. Alphonse Roberge, 
Third Vice-President, The Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Quebec, Que. 

None of the Provincial Governments were able to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to accompany the Canadian delegation. 

The Conference considered an agenda comprising the following items: 

I. Report of the Director-General. 
II. Financial and Budgetary questions. 
III. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories (pro- 
visions suitable for a Convention) (second discussion). 
IV. Organization of labour inspection in industrial and commercial under- 
takings (single discussion). 
V. Employment service organization (first discussion). 
VI. Reports on the application of Conventions (Article 22 of the 
Constitution). 
VII. Freedom of association and industrial relations. 


For each of these subjects a report had been prepared by the International 
Labour Office and distributed in advance to the delegates. Committees were 
established for each item, with the exception of the Director-General’s Report, 
and these Committees reported to the Conference in plenary sitting. Canada was 
represented on each committee. 

Ten plenary sittings were devoted to a discussion of the Director-General’s 
Report, which opened with survey of the political background of events and went 
on to review respectively the economic background, trends in social policy, and 
the activities of the ILO. Participating in the debate were 93 speakers, 45 
representing Governments and including 6 visiting Ministers and 5 other 
Ministers who were delegates, 21 representing employers and 25 representing 
workers, as well as two representatives of the United Nations. Among the 
speakers were three members of the Canadian delegation, Messrs. Renaud, 
Macdonnell and Berg. Mr. E. J. Phelan, the Director-General, replied in an 
address to the full Conference. _ 

A general discussion of the budget estimates took place in the Finance 
Committee and all speakers agreed that the ILO should be given the financial 
resources necessary for it to carry out its work, every care being taken by means 
of wise management to ensure that the greatest possible benefit should be derived 
from the expenditures incurred. The Committee’s report was then considered 
in plenary session of the Conference and a budget of $4,449,295 was adopted 

or 1948. 

The Conference had before it for final decision, in accordance with the 
double-discussion procedure, five proposed Conventions designed for application 
to non-metropolitan territories. These proposed Conventions covered respectively 
the following subjects: (i) social policy in non-metropolitan territories; (ii) the 
right of association and the settlement of labour disputes in non-metropolitan 
territories; (iii) labour inspectorates in non-metropolitan territories; (iv) the 
application of international labour standards to non-metropolitan territories, and 
(v) the maximum length of contracts of employment of indigenous workers. 
All five conventions were adopted by the Conference, which action concluded 
three years’ work on the subject of colonial areas at four succeeding sessions of 
the International Labour Conference, 

On the subject of labour inspection the Conference adopted a Convention 
and two Recommendations. The Convention provides for a system of labour 
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inspection in industry and commerce, the purpose of which, as defined by the 
Convention, is to enforce labour legislation relating to conditions of work and 
the protection of workers, to supply technical information and advice to employers 
and workers concerning the application of such legislation, and to report to 
the competent authority defects or abuses not specifically covered by existing law. 


While stating that labour inspection should be under the supervision and 
control of a central authority, the Convention provides that “in the case of a 
federal state, the term ‘central authority’ may mean either a federal authority 
or a central authority of a federated unit”’. 

A Member State which ratifies the Convention may by declaration exclude 
commerce from its application of the text. 

The two Recommendations on labour inspection supplement the Convention. 
The first. suggests the inspection of plans for new industrial and commercial 
undertakings, the collaboration of employers and workers on health and safety 
measures, and the standardization of annual inspection reports. The other 
recommends that governments extend the system of labour inspection to the 
mining and transport industries. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution concerning the scope of labour 
inspection, the effect of which is to urge Governments to apply the legislation 
enforceable by labour inspectors to all workers in industrial and commercial 
undertakings. | 

The subject of Employment Service Organization was given first discussion, 
and will again be on the agenda at the 1948 Conference. 

The Committee which dealt with this subject was continuing the work of 
Conference committees dating as far back as the First Session of the Conference 
in 1919 which recommended the establishment of “a system of free public 
employment agencies under the control of a central authority”. 

The Conference adopted lists of points considered suitable for inclusion in 
a Convention and a Recommendation at the next session. These texts deal with 
the object, structure and functions of a national employment service, and make 
provision for international co-operation among employment services. 

The question of Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations was 
added to the agenda of the Conference at the request of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, before whom it had been brought by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and to whom it had also been referred by 
the American Federation of Labour. The ILO accordingly prepared a report on 
the whole problem of the right of workers and employers to organize, as well as 
comprehensive and detailed texts for consideration by the Conference. The 
subject was referred to a Conference Committee which finally recommended that 
the Conference embark on a programme under which the various questions will 
be considered at future Conferences with a view to the adoption of a series of 
Conventions. The Conference thereupon adopted a resolution setting forth 
general principles as to: (1) Freedom of Association and (2) Protection of the 
Right to Organize and Bargain Collectively, and it was agreed that the 1948 
Session of the Conference would hold a “first discussion” of these questions of 
detail under the ILO’s double discussion procedure, with a view to the possible 
adoption of conventions at a future date. Mr. Harry Taylor, Canadian 
Employers’ delegate, was one of the speakers on the subject of Freedom of 
Association. 

A report embodying the Conference’s decisions on Freedom of Association 
was presented on August 8 to the fifth session of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, which decided to request the ILO to continue 
its efforts in order that one or several international conventions may be quickly 
adopted. The ILO report subsequently became the subject of an. extended 
debate in the Third Committee of the U.N. General Assembly, where it was 
opposed by a minority of members, who argued specifically against certain of its 
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provisions and called for greater participation in consideration of the subject 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions. Following approval of the report by 
the Committee, it was endorsed by the General Assembly on November 17 and 
then transmitted to the Commission on Human Rights for consideration of those 
aspects of the subject which might appropriately form part of a bill or declara- 
tion of human rights. 

(A full report of the Conference appears as a supplement to the December 
issue of The Labour Gazette.) 


_ Meetings of Industrial Committees of the ILO 


The setting up since 1945 of a number of special tripartite committees to 
deal with the problems of certain major world industries has enabled the 
authorities and the employers’ and workers’ organizations connected with these 
industries to take a direct part in the work of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, resulting in a marked expansion of its range of activity. To date, seven 
committees have been established and all have held their first meetings with 
satisfactory results. An eighth Committee for the Chemical Industries, has been 
decided upon, to meet in April, 1948. 

During the year under review, four of these Committees held their second 
session, namely, Coal mining; Inland Transportation; Iron and Steel Production; 
and the Metal Trades. A brief note on each follows:— 


Committee on Coal-minng—This meeting, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of twelve countries, was held in Geneva, Switzerland, from April 24th 
to May 3rd, and resulted in the adoption of a number of resolutions advocating 
apprenticeship and vocational training for miners and supervisory staffs in the 
coal-mining industry. It also agreed on policies for the recruitment of national 
and foreign manpower, safety regulations, housing, and working conditions in 
the mines. The Government delegates from Canada were: Mr. J. A. McClelland 
and Mr. Harry Hereford, both of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. The 
Employers’ delegates were: Mr. C. Gerow of the Canadian Coal Operators’ 
Association, Ottawa, and Mr. J. C. Nicholson, formerly of Dominion Coal] Co., 
Baddeck, N.S. Only one Workers’ delegate was able to be present—Mr. 
Robert Livett, of the United Mine Workers of America, Calgary. (A detailed 
account of the meeting appears in The Labour Gazette of August, 1947, at 
pp. 1116-1120.) 


Committee on Inland Transport——This Committee, which covers railways, 
road transport, air transport, inland navigation and docks and harbours and 
is composed of representatives of twenty-two countries, also met in Geneva, 
May 7-16. It adopted resolutions with regard to employment, training, indus- 
trial relations, statistics and Rhine navigation. Canada was represented on the 
Government group by Mr. Harry Hereford and Mr. J. A. McClelland, of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; on the Employers’ group by Mr. A. A. Heaps, 
Controller of Grain Handling at Head of the Lakes (Fort William and Port 
Arthur), Ottawa; and on the Workers’ group by Mr. Theodore Roy of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, Montreal. (A more detailed account of the meeting 
will be found in the August issue of The Labour Gazette at pp. 1120 to 1122.) 


Committee on Iron and Steel Production—Representatives of fourteen 
countries attended the second session of this Committee, held in Stockholm 
August 20-29, to discuss: (1) ways and means of regularizing production in the 
industry—and thus employment—at a high level; (2) minimum income security ; 
and (3) labour-management co-operation. ‘The Committee also discussed a 
general report which had been prepared by the ILO dealing with recent events 
and developments in the industry, and with action taken in the various countries 
and by the Office to give effect to the decisions of the first meeting. A number 
of resolutions were adopted with regard to all these questions. particulars of 
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which are given in the December issue of The Labour Gazette at pp. 1766-1770. 
Canada was represented on the Government group by Mr. J. A. McClelland and 
Mr. J. S. McCullagh, of the Department of Labour, Ottawa; and the Employers’ 
group by Mr. Arthur H. Munson, of the Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Montreal; 
and on the Workers’ group by Mr. Wm. Mahoney, of the United Steelworkers of 
America, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Mr. George P. Schollie, of the International 
Association of Machinists, Montreal. 

Committee on the Metal Trades——The second session of this Committee was 
held in Stockholm, September 3-12, and was attended by representatives of 
16 countries. The agenda consisted of (1) regularization of production and 
employment at a high level; (2) minimum income security; and (3) labour- 
management co-operation. The Canadian delegation was made up as follows: 
representing the Government, Mr. J. A. McCelland and Mr. J. 8. McCullagh, 
of the Department of Labour, Ottawa; representing the Employers, Mr. S. C. 
Evans of Taylor-Forbes Ltd., Guelph, Ont.; and Mr. A. H. Lawrason, Eureka 
Foundry Mfg., Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont.; and representing the Workers, 
Mr. G. P. Schollie of the International Association of Machinists, Montreal, and 
Mr. Lucien Lavellée, National Metallurgical Federation, Montreal. A number of 
resolutions on the subjects under discussion were adopted. (A fuller account 
of the meeting will be found in the December issue of The Labour Gazette at 


pp. 1770-1772.). 


SixrH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR STATISTICIANS 


Among the duties of the International Labour Office 1s one concerning “the 
collection and distribution of information on all subjects relating to the inter- 
national adjustment of conditions of industrial life and labour”. Therefore, with 
the object of facilitating international comparisons in the field of labour 
statistics, the Office up to 1937 had convened five conferences of official 
statisticians engaged in the compilation of labour statistics in the member 
countries. Among the subjects dealt with were: the classification of industries 
and occupations; statistics of wages and hours of work; statistics of industrial 
accidents; cost-of-living index numbers; unemployment statistics; international 
comparisons of real wages; methods of family budget inquiries; statistics of 
collective agreements; and statistics of industrial disputes. In each case resolu- 
tions- were adopted embodying the Conference’s conclusions, which serve as 
international standards for the guidance of national statisticians. 

The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, held in Montreal, 
August 4-12, was attended by delegates from twenty-three countries. The 
Canadian representative, Mr. Herbert Marshall, Dominion Statistician, was 
elected Chairman. Mr. R. M. Cram, of the Research and Statistics Branch of 
the Department of Labour, accompanied Mr. Marshall as an adviser. 

Three committees were set up to deal with the main items on the agenda, 
which were: statistics of employment, unemployment and the labour force; 
statistics of cost of living; and statistics of industrial injuries. Resolutions were 
adopted by the Conference on the recommendation of these committees with 
respect to these three main questions. For the first item, the resolution covered: 
sources of information, statistical methods, types of statistics, methods and 
techniques; and publication. For the second, the resolution concerned the 
objectives of a cost-of-living index, methods and techniques to be used; the 
possibility of providing separate index numbers for different economic and social 
groups, geographical areas and different family types; and a recommendation 
that, in order to promote understanding of the nature and uses of indices of retail 
prices charged a particular group, the term “cost-of-living index” should be 
replaced, in appropriate circumstances, by the term “price-of-living index’’, 
“cost-of-living-price index” or “consumer-price index”. The Committee on 
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Statistics of Industrial Injuries dealt particularly with the method of measuring 
frequency and severity rates for industrial injury statistics. Agreement was 
reached on a standard definition of injury and standard methods of computation 
for frequency and severity rates in order to promote international comparability 
of these statistics. 


THE GOVERNING Bopy OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The Governing Body consists of 32 members: 16 representing governments, 
8 representing employers, and 8 representing workers. Six of the government 
members, two of the employers’ members, and two of the workers’ members must 
belong to non-European states. 

Of the sixteen representing governments, eight are appointed by the Member 
States which have been designated as the eight states of “chief industrial 
importance,” and eight are appointed every three years by the Member States 
selected for that purpose by the Government delegates to the International 
Labour Conference, excluding the government delegates of the eight chief 
industrial states. The eight countries holding permanent seats on the Governing 
Body by reason of their industrial importance are: Belgium, Canada, China, 
France, Great Britain, India, the Netherlands, and the United States of America. 
The elective seat holders, as a result of the last triennial election in November 
1945, are Australia, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, Mexico, Peru, Poland and Sweden. The 
next election for the non-permanent seats in the Government group, also for the 
Employers’ and Workers’ members, will be held at the 31st Session of the 
International Labour Conference to be held in San Francisco in June, 1948. 


Mr. Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., Deputy Minister of Labour, is 
the Canadian Government Representative on the Governing Body, and Mr. 
Percy Bengough, President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa, is the Workers’ Representative. Canada has at present also a deputy 
member on the Employers’ group in Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Toronto. 


Meetings during the Fiscal Year—The Governing Body held three sessions 
during the fiscal year; its 102nd in Geneva on June 16-17; its 103rd in Geneva 
December 11-13; and its 104th in Geneva March 16-20. These sessions were 
all preceded by meetings of various standing committees of the Governing 
Body (Employment, Finance, Allocations, Staff Questions, Standing Orders.) 
The Canadian Government was represented at all three sessions. 


Consideration was given at these sessions to questions arising out of 
recent ILO meetings and to the reports of various committees. 


At its 102nd Session the Governing Body appointed Mr. Herbert Marshall, 
Dominion Statistician, as Canadian representative on the committee of six 
experts set up to advise the Governing Body concerning the determination of 
the eight states of chief industrial importance which, under the Constitution, 
form one-half of the Government group of the Governing Body. It also appointed 
Mr. Charles McCord, Director of Administrative Services of the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, as substitute member of the Administrative Board of the 
ILO Staff Pensions Fund. 

At the 103rd Session two Canadians, Lt.-Col. Arthur Gaboury and Mr. 
R. B. Morley, General Managers respectively of the Quebec and the Ontario 
Industrial Accident Prevention Association, were re-appointed to the Corre- 
spondence Committee on Accident Prevention for a further period of three 
years. 

It was decided to set up a committee to advise the Governing Body on 
questions connected with industrial committees and to hold the first session 
of the Chemical Industries in Paris, France, in April, 1948. 
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At the 104th Session, a long debate took place on the form to be given 
to official relations with the World Federation of Trade Unions and also on 
co-ordination with other specialized organizations of the United Nations. 

It was decided to accept the invitation of Uruguay to hold the Fourth 
Regional Conference of American Member States at Montevideo next year. 

It was also decided that the 105th Session of the Governing Body and 
its Standing committees would open in San Francisco on June 9, 1948. 

Dates were also fixed for other ILO Committee meetings later in the year. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


There are a number of international committees which have been set up 
to assist the Governing Body and the International Labour Office in their 
various tasks. They comprise: (a) standing committees of the Governing Body 
itself; (b) mixed committees on which the Governing Body is represented; 
and (c) committees of experts. Some of these bodies are especially qualified 
to represent the interest and desires of certain categories of workers, manual 
or non-manual; others are intended rather to aid the Office in various fields 
of scientific research. 

Of the standing committees which have been appointed by the Governing 
Body, Canada is represented as a full or deputy member of the Committees 
on: Finance, Constitutional Questions, Employment, Standing Orders, and 
Allocation of Contribution Units. 

Of the Committees on which the Governing Body is represented, Canada 
has membership on: the Correspondence Committees on Social Insurance, 
Accident Prevention, Industrial Hygiene and Women’s Work; the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee; Joint Maritime Commission; Advisory Committee 
on Juvenile Work; International Development Works Committee; and the Per- 
manent Migration Committee. 

Canada is also represented on the Committee of Statistical Experts; and 
on the Committee of Statistical Experts studying the question of the Eight 
States of chief industrial importance which under the Constitution form one- 
half the Government group on the Governing Body. 


The Permanent Migration Committee held its second session in Geneva 
from February 23-March 2, 1948. Canada was represented at this meeting 
by Colonel Laval Fortier, Associate Commissioner of Immigration, and by 
Mr. V. C. Phelan, of the Department of Labour, who was elected Chairman 
of the Committee. Representatives of twenty-seven other countries were in 
attendance. There were four items on the agenda, viz.: Consideration of pro- 
posals for revision of the Migration for Employment Convention adopted in 
1939 and related Recommendations; Draft Model Migration Agreement; Tech- 
nical Selection and Training of Migrants; and Co-operation of the ILO in 
Measures for the Co-ordination of International Responsibilities in the field 
of Migration. 

After careful consideration, the Committee recommended that there should 
be one Convention and one Recommendation and that a Model Bilateral Agree- 
ment should be annexed to the Recommendation. The Committee made detailed 
proposals for the revised Convention and Recommendation, including the 
addition of provisions in the Recommendation and in the Model Agreement 
on Technical Selection and Vocational Training. These proposals are designed 
to meet conditions created since the war in many countries conducting large- 
scale immigration programs to meet critical manpower shortages. 

The Committee further invited the Governing Body to place on the agenda 
of the 1949 session of the International Labour Conference the revisions above 
mentioned and also requested the Governing Body to convene the Third Session 
of the Permanent Migration Committee as early as possible in 1949. 
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REPORT OF THE . 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 831, 1949 


To THE HonourABLE HumMpHREY MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1949. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, ; 


ArTHUR MAcNAMARA, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
September 1, 1949. : 


1.—OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1948-1949 


INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Labour was established in 1900, under the authority of 
the Conciliation Act passed in that year, the relevant provisions of which no 
appear in the Labour Department Act (R.S.C. 1927, chap. 111). y 

The history of the Department has appeared in former Annual Reports and 
is not, therefore repeated in this Report. 

During the fiscal year the Department administered the following statutes: 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (effective September 
1, 1948); Conciliation and Labour Act; The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act; Government Annuities Act; The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
1942; and the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. The Fair Wages 
Orders in Council relating to Government contracts for equipment and supplies 
are enforced by the Department. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board was responsible, under the Minister 
of Labour, for the administration of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
1944 (Order in Council P.C. 1003, February 17, 1944) to September 1, 1948. 

The Department was also responsible for the administration of a number 
of measures, such as Orders in Council dealing with special aspects and problems 
in the field of labour supply. 

At March 31, 1948, there were 706 persons on the staff of the Department 
of Labour. At March 31, 1949, there were 7101 persons on the staff, including 
50 casual and per diem rate employees. 

A brief reference to the activities of the Department during the fiscal year 
is given in this chapter. Detailed information will be found in the chapters 
which follow. 


1 This figure does not include staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or. of 
the National Employment Service, the combined staffs (regular and casual) of which totalled 
7,783 (regular and casual) at March 31, 1949, as compared with 7,547 at March 31, 1948. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The outstanding event affecting industrial relations during the fiscal year 
under review was the enactment by “Parliament of The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, following a lengthy period of preparatory legislative 
activity, the main features of which are reviewed below in the introduction to 
the Industrial Relations Section of this Report. 

The Act, which came into force on September 1, 1948, revoked The Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003, in effect since March 
20, 1944, and repealed The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which had been 
in force from 1907 until suspended during the operation of the Regulations. 


During the year, procedural regulations and rules governing proceedings 
under the Act were made pursuant to Sections 60 and 67 of the Act and given 
effect by Order in Council P.C. 4682 of October 22, 1948. 


° CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


The Canada Labour Relations Board, which succeeded the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board, came into existence during the fiscal year under review. The 
Board participates in the administration of The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. Personnel of the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department also act as officers and staff of the Board. 


Farr WAGES 


During the fiscal year under review, the Department of Labour issued’ 1,269 
fair wage schedules as compared with 602 schedules during the fiscal year 
1947-48. The value of contracts reported to the Department as having been 
awarded during the year approximated $66,386,000. During the same period 
the sum of $4,628.69 was collected from employers who had failed to pay the 
wages prescribed in fair wage schedules, or to meet the conditions respecting 
prevailing rates set out in the “B” conditions, and adjustments were made in 
respect of 144 workers. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service of the Industrial Relations 
Branch is responsible for the promotion of labour-management production 
committees in industry. 

On April 1, 1948, the number of labour-management production committees 
of which the Service had a record was 554, representing 266,859 workers. By 
March 31, 1949, this total had increased to 615, representing 275,024 workers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION-NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


yee Unemployment Insurance Commission publishes a report on all activ- 
ities of the Commission during the year. The report includes information in 
detail on the operations of the National Employment Service. 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for 
carrying out the various types of training included under the general title of 
Canadian Vocational Training, and authorized by the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act of 1942. These training activities are all carried out in 
co-operation with the provinces. 
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During the fiscal year under review the training of veterans was practically 
completed. Enrolment under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Training Program 
dropped from 4,993 on 31st March, 1948, to 424 on 31st March, 1949. 

The decline in Veterans’ Training activities made it possible to give greater 
attention to Apprentice Training, the Training of Unemployed Persons and 
Assistance to Vocational Schools. There was an actual decrease in the numbers 
under Apprenticeship Training during the year, but this is accounted for partly 
by the fact that large numbers of veterans completed training. Efforts were 
made throughout the year to increase the numbers of young men going into 
the designated trades. 

The Training of Unemployed Persons developed to a considerable extent 
in the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and was inaugurated in 
Manitoba and British Columbia. It continued in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Fortunately there has been no great need for this type of training due to the 
high employment level which was maintained throughout the year. 

Under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, which is designed to 
develop and extend vocational training on the secondary school level, large 
expenditures were made during the year. The Dominion Government spent 
on buildings $1,856,734 and on equipment $422,787. Of the special allotment 
for capital expenditures amounting to $10,000,000, a total of $4,022,925 has 
been spent up to the present time. Projects have been approved and are now 
being carried out which will utilize the balance of the money available. 

During the year the Vocational Training Advisory Council met on two 
occasions to discuss training matters and advise the Minister regarding the 
training program generally. At the meeting in October, 1948, the Provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship were present and remained in Ottawa to have a 
one-day conference on apprenticeship. As a result of this conference useful 
recommendations in regard to Apprenticeship Training were made. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


From September 1, 1908, the date when the Act became operative, to 
March 31, 1949, 271,900 individual contracts and certificates were issued, and 
net receipts totalled $530,169,462.94. 

During the fiscal year under review, 36,332 contracts and certificates were 
recorded, with net receipts amounting to $64,311,115.91. Group contracts in 
effect at the end of the fiscal year numbered 809 with 113,645 registrants. 


IMMIGRATION-LABOUR COM MITTEE 


The Immigration-Labour Committee was established on March 27, 1947, 
to advise on group immigration of displaced persons and other selected group 
immigration projects. The Committee consists of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources (Immigration Branch), Labour, External Affairs, 
Health and Welfare. During the year under review representatives of the 
Department of the Secretary of State (Citizenship Branch), the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission (National Employment Service) and the International 
Refugee Organization were added as members. 

Following Committee recommendations, 20,000 additional Displaced Persons 
were authorized for entrance into Canada, making the total to date 40,000. 
Tentative quotas are continuously being established by the Committee covering 
occupational groups to be admitted. These quotas are determined by labour 
requirements in particular industries and occupations. i 

Procedure was established by the Committee for selection of occupational 
groups. Applicant companies gave written undertakings to the Department of 
Mines and Resources in regard to employment, wages, and working conditions. 
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The Committee satisfied itself by reports from the National Employment Service 
that Canadian labour would not. be available to fill the employers’ labour require- 
ments and that the applicants were reliable. The displaced persons selected 
gave a written undertaking to the Minister of Labour to accept specific employ- 
ment at prevailing wages and to work at this type of employment for the 
period designated. 

Following the arrival and placement of displaced persons in Canada, a 
follow-up service was provided to adjust employer-employee difficulties, emer- 
gency cases of accidents or illness, and to provide a limited amount of education 
and welfare service; also to take care of seasonal lay-offs of displaced persons. 

In the case of domestic workers involving applications from individuals 
and institutions, the prospective employer is asked to complete an application 
guaranteeing twelve months’ employment and specifying working conditions 
which will apply, and guaranteeing prevailing wages with a minimum of $35 
per month. Applications are screened as to suitability through the National 
Employment Service. 


AGRICULTURE, FoRESTRY AND PLACEMENT OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS 


During the fiscal year 1948-49 the demand for farm labour remained at a 
very high level and special steps had to be taken to provide the necessary work- 
ers. After discussions with the provinces arrangements were completed to 
increase the farm labour force through the immigration of suitable workers, 
and seasonal movement of farm workers from one part of Canada to another. 

The services of displaced persons and Polish Veterans went a long way in 
meeting the regular farm labour needs and in seasonal requirements such as 
sugar beet work. In addition to the services of these new arrivals it became 
necessary to meet some seasonal requirements by moving workers from districts. 
with surplus manpower to areas where shortages existed. As in the past, the 
railways assisted by authorizing reduced fares. 

International movements of labour and harvesting equipment were again 
arranged with the co-operation of the United States authorities. 

During the year under review the demand for woods labour began to level 
off and by the Spring of 1948 the number of workers available was in excess of 
the demand. This was a distinct change from the early post-war years and 
brought about by several factors. One of these was the importation of approxi- 
mately 4,000 displaced persons for employment in woods operations. A decision 
to reduce stock piles and the uncertainty of the European export market also 
had its effect in reducing the number of workers required. 

In 1948-49 a total of 28,111 workers from displaced persons camps were 
brought to Canada to assist in meeting various labour shortages. Employers 
who were unable to meet their labour requirements from within Canada sub- 
mitted applications for the services of displaced persons in which they guaran- 
teed to provide employment for a period of one year at prevailing rates of 
wages and other working conditions. Applications from employers were 
reviewed by the Interdepartmental Immigration-Labour Committee which 
satisfied itself through investigation by the National Employment Service that 
Canadian labour would not be available to meet the requirements. 

Suitable workers from among the displaced persons were selected by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labour in Europe. Those selected signed an 
undertaking to the Minister of Labour agreeing to remain in the employment 
to which they were assigned for a period of one year. The movement of dis- 
placed persons to Canada was instrumental in meeting labour shortages in 
several industries and occupations. 

A follow-up service was maintained by the Department of Labour to adjust 
any employer-employee difficulties and the Department received assistance 
from many organizations in dealing with welfare matters pertaining to these 
new arrivals. 
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TECHNICAL PERSONNEL DIVISION 


The Technical Personnel Division maintains a roster of the scientists and 
engineers in Canada, there being some 43,000 individual records on file. From 
these records and related data the Division furnished information to government 
departments, industries and others interested in the details of this section of 
manpower. 

In employment matters involving technical personnel and others with uni- 
versity training, the Division acts in an advisory capacity. Under this heading 
two special phases of its work have to do with employment of university students, 
many of whom are veterans, and the preparation of counselling material for 
prospective students. | 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


During the year, the Research and Statistics Branch continued to assemble, 
analyse and prepare for publication many types of information and studies 
concerning labour matters. The work of the Branch, however, became con- 
centrated to a greater extent on the analysis and collation of material. In 
general, activities concerned wage rates and hours of labour, strikes and lockouts, 
collective agreements, labour organization, unemployment among trade union 
members, fatal industrial accidents, placement operations of the National Em- 
ployment Service, occupational descriptions and trends, conditions prevailing in 
the labour market on an industrial and geographical basis, and employment 
forecasts. Numerous special and continuing research studies were undertaken, 
the results of which were made available in the form of special reports or through 
publication in The Labour Gazette. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Labour Gazette—During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1949, as in 
the past, The Labour Gazette published information concerning labour legislation, 
employment and unemployment, immigration, farm labour, wages and hours of 
labour, price trends and the cost of living, industrial relations, industrial disputes, 
conciliation, labour-management co-operation, activities of labour organizations, 
collective agreements, vocational training activities, rehabilitation of discharged 
members of the Armed Forces, industrial health and accidents, Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities, women in industry, employment and training of youth, the 
National Employment Service, the activities of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, the Provincial Departments of Labour and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards, and the decisions of the National Wartime Labour Relations 
Board and the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

The proceedings of the International Labour Organization and the 80th 
Annual Conference of the British Trades Union Congress were reported upon, 
and articles on economic stabilization, post-war reconstruction, social security 
and related material from other Government departments appeared in some issues. 


Information Branch.—In keeping with the policy of the Department to 
inform the public, not only in regard to the legislation which it administers, but 
also on the activities of the several branches of the Department, 216 news 
releases were issued by the Information Branch during the year. 


Labour Legislation.—Information concerning labour legislation in Canada 
and other countries was made available through articles in The Labour Gazette 
and through special publications. The annual mimeographed pamphlets, Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada; A Comparison of Provincial Laws; and 
Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compensation, were 
issued during the year. A new consolidation of all labour legislation in effect 
on December 31, 1948, is in course of preparation. 
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The Labrary.—The Library served as in former years, as an information 
centre for agencies of governments, industry, universities and labour unions in 
Canada as well as abroad, not to mention the many inquiries received during 
the year from individuals interested in labour matters. 


Rze-EstTaBLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


The chief functions of the Department of Labour in the re-establishment 
program were to assist ex-service personnel in returning to their former employ- 
ment, to place them in new employment or to provide training facilities to enable 
them to acquire special skills before seeking employment. 

In the carrying out of this program the Department of Labour was made 
responsible for the administration of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act 
and of special facilities within the National Employment Service for the place- 
ment of ex-service personnel, and for providing vocational and pre-matriculation 
training. 

During the fiscal year, the numbers of veterans seeking Rehabilitation 
Training decreased, and the numbers of veterans registered as unplaced with 
the National Employment Service were less than during the corresponding 
seasons of the previous year. 

The Veterans Placement Division of the National Employment Service 
co-operated with the Department of Veterans Affairs concerning the re-establish- 
ment of ex-service personnel and, together with the Special Placements Division 
and the Executive and Professional Division, was successful in placing many in 
employment. Since the autumn of 1947, when the veterans’ sections in local 
offices of the National Employment Service were re-organized to meet changing 
conditions and to provide an organization of a more continuing nature, emphasis 
has been placed increasingly on the employment function. 

With the exception of veterans still in training, the task of rehabilitating 
Canada’s veterans has passed the stage in which volume features predominantly. 
It has assumed the form of a specialized and continuing program to deal with 
those whose war service has created problems special to them and difficult to 
solve even during a period of high employment. 


Rr-ESTABLISHMENT OF JAPANESE IN CANADA 


During the year under review, the work of the Japanese Division in assisting 
in the re-establishment of persons of Japanese origin from the Pacific Coast across 
Canada was successfully concluded. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENT LABOUR OFFICIALS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The International Association of Government Labour Officials of the United 
States and Canada met at Charleston, West Virginia, August 11-13, 1948. The 
Conference was attended by Commissioners of Labour from a substantial number 
of States, officials of the United States Department of Labour, representatives of 
the Federal Department of Labour, and of the Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Departments of Labour. 

Group sessions of the Conference were devoted to industrial accident 
prevention and occupational disease control, labour statistics, conciliation, wage 
hour regulations and child labour. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The Department of Labour, as the official liaison agent between the Govern- 
ment and the International Labour Organization, is called upon to maintain 
close relations not only with the Departments of External Affairs, Transport, 
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Health and Welfare and other Government departments concerned, from time 
to time, but also with the various Provincial Governments, in connection with 
the important responsibilities arising out of Canada’s membership in the 
Organization. 

During the fiscal year under review, the International Labour Conference 
held its Thirty-first Session, four of the eight Industrial Committees of the I.L.O. 
held meetings; a Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety Provisions in Fac- 
tories met to draw up a Model Code for Factories; a Preliminary Meeting of 
Technical Experts on Safety in Coal Mines took place; and there were four 
regular sessions of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. and of its several standing 
committees. The Canadian Government was represented at all of these meetings. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


During the fiscal year under review, several officials from the Department 
of Labour visited Newfoundland to discuss labour matters in anticipation of 
Confederation on March 31, 1949. As a result, plans were made to extend the 
services of the Department to Newfoundland as soon as possible after 
Confederation. 
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I.—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS* 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force 
on September 1, 1948. The Act, besides creating new labour relations and 
disputes legislation, in its terms revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, Order in Council P.C. 1003, which had been in effect since March 20, 
1944, and repealed The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which had been 
in force from 1907 until suspended by the adoption of the Regulations. 

As reported in part in the Annual Report of the Department for the fiscal 
year 1947-48, a lengthy period of legislative activity had preceded the enact- 
ment of new labour relations and disputes legislation. The most important 
developments during this period may be summarized as follows: 

The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, on June 17, 1947, 
introduced in the House of Commons Bill No. 338, to provide for the investi- 
gation, conciliation and settlement of industrial disputes. The legislation was 
designed to replace the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council 
PC. 1008, then in force, and the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, in 
suspension during the existence of the Regulations. (For a summary of the 
provision of the Bill, its text, etc., see pp. 923-40, The Labour Gazette, July, 
1947.) 

The Bill was given second reading on June 24, and was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Industrial Relations. The Committee sat during late 
June and early July and heard the representations of organized labour, 
employers, and other interested parties, on the provisions of the Bill. The 
report of the Committee stated that, with prorogation imminent, it was im- 
possible to give the Bill the consideration it required, and recommended that 
a similar bill be introduced early in the next session of the House. 

On July 4, the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, announced that 
Bill 338 would not be proceeded with during the session then in progress but 
would be allowed to stand over until another session in order to give Members 
of Parliament the opportunity to carefully study the evidence given before the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the House of Commons. 

On April 6, 1948, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell introduced legislation in the 
House of Commons, the provisions of which were only slightly different from 
those embraced in Bill No. 338. (For a review of the revisions and the statement 
of the Minister of Labour in the House, see pp. 425-28, The Labour Gazette, 
May, 1948). 

The new legislation, designated Bill No. 195, was given second reading on 
April 8, 1948, and referred to the Standing Committee on Industrial Relations. 

The Committee on May 26, 1948, reported the Bill to the House with 
amendments, chief of which were designed to revise the definition of “employee” 
to exclude all types of confidential employees from the scope of the regulations; 
to include provision for the revocable check-off of union dues at the written 
request of an employee, and to permit lawyers to appear before Conciliation 
Boards without having the consent of the parties and chairman. 

The House of Commons gave third reading to the Bill on June 17, 1948. 
The Bill as reported by the Committee was amended during third reading to 
reinstate the words “in matters relating to labour relations’? which the Com- 


* This section includes developments prior to the fiscal year under review. 
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mittee had deleted from the definition of “employee”. The House also deleted 
the check-off provision which had been inserted by the Committee but rejected 
amendments designed to include engineers within the scope of the Act, to restrict 
lawyers from appearing before Conciliation Boards, and to make the Canada 
Labour Relations Board responsible for enforcing the Act. The House also 
accepted an amendment designed to protect the pension rights or benefits of 
employees taking strike action after the requirement of the Act precedent to 
striking had been met. 

The Senate without amendment gave third reading to the legislation on 
June 23 and Royal assent was granted on June 30. 

The Act was proclaimed on August 3, 1948, to have effect on and from 
September 1, 1948. 

Regulations under Section 67 of the Act, entitled “The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Regulations” were made by Order in Council P.C. 
4682 of October 22, 1948, and on the same date and through the same Order 
in Council approval was given to Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board which were made pursuant to Section 60 of the Act. 

The Act, the Regulations and the Rules are considered below. 


Tur INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND Dispures INVESTIGATION AcT* 


The Act in its legislative principles combines the long-tested cooling-off, 
investigation and conciliation features of The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act with the labour relations, compulsory collective bargaining and limited 
arbitration provisions which had proven their worth while incorporated in the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003. 

In summary, the principal provisions of the Act concern: 

1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and for employers 
to be members of employer’s organizations. 

2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on the part of 
employers, unions and other persons. 

3. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 

4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargaining and the negotiation of 
collective agreements, and conciliation in connection therewith. 

5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, the taking of strike votes and changes 
in terms of employment until the collective bargaining and conciliation proce- 
dure prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 

6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union who are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a pro- 
cedure for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage of 
work, of grievances arising under the agreement. 

7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is in 
effect. 

8. Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers, employ- 
ees or trade unions or employers’ organizations. 

9. The establishment of representative labour relations board to deal with 
applications relating to the right of trade unions to represent employees for 
collective bargaining. 

10. The appointment of Industrial Inquiry Commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 


*For a review of the provisions of the Act, its application to industries within Dominion 
jurisdiction, and the major differences between it and the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, see The Labour Gazette, November, 1948, pp. 1255-61, and also the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, pp. 18-24. 
The latter material deals with the similar provisions of the Act while in Bill form. 
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11. Co-operative arrangements with provinces in relation to the administra- 
tion of provincial labour legislation similar to the Dominion legslation in the 
application thereof to any industry. 

The Act is divided into two parts: 

Part I contains the provisions defining and prohibiting unfair labour 
practices, the procedures provided for certification of unions as bargaining 
agents of employees; and for the negotiation of collective agreements and 
settlements of grievances in connection with such agreements, and the enforce- 
ment provisions of the Act. 

Part II specifies the industries to which the Act applies, provides for the 
appointment of a representative labour relations board to administer a number 
of the provisions of the Act, and contains other administrative provisions 
necessary and incidental to the operation of the Act. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE MINISTER OF LABOUR UNDER THE ACT 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act 
and under it he is responsible for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, 
Conciliation Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for controlling consent 
to prosecute, and for dealing with complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 

The part played by the Canada Labour Relations Board in the administra- 
tion of the Act is reported in the Chapter entitled “Canada Labour Relations 
Board”’. 


REGULATIONS UNDER THE ACT 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Regulations, made 
pursuant to Section 67 of the Act and given effect through Order in Council 
P.C. 4682 of October 22, 1948, prescribe the procedure to be followed in 
dealing with the various matters which the Act places within the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour, including requests for the appointment of 
Conciliation Officers and Conciliation Boards, complaints that provisions of 
the Act have been violated, and applications for the consent of the Minister 
to prosecute offences under the Act. The Regulations also prescribe the form 
of notice to commence collective bargaining. 

For the complete text of the Regulations under the Act, see The Labour 
Gazette, January, 1949, pp. 55-7. 


CONCILIATION FUNCTIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS BRANCH 


The conciliation work of the Industrial Relations Branch stems from two 
pieces of legislation, namely The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and The Conciliation and Labour Act (Chap. 110, R.S.C. 1927), which 
are described elsewhere in this chapter. 

Conciliation procedures are provided by The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to assist parties to conclude a collective agreement 
or to facilitate the renewal or revision of an existing collective agreement. 
Generally speaking, unless the Minister of Labour directly intervenes and 
initiates conciliation proceedings, certain requirements of the Act must be 
complied with before formal conciliation procedures may be invoked. The 
appointment of Conciliation Officers may, if settlement is not obtained, be 
followed by the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
Conciliation Officers may also be required under this Act to investigate and 
report to the Minister in connection with any written complaint made by a 
person claiming to be aggrieved because of any alleged violation of the Act. 
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Conciliation of a more informal or general nature may also be invoked 
under the provisions of The Conciliation and Labour Act. There is no jurisdic- 
tional limit expressed in this Act, but normally Federal intervention under its 
provisions is restricted to industries over which the Dominion Government has 
constitutional jurisdiction. In industries which are clearly within provincial 
jurisdiction, conciliation or arbitration services are provided by the Industrial 
Relations Branch only upon the joint request of the parties, and upon the 
express request or consent of the provincial authorities concerned. 


CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNpDER Tur INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION AcT 


Sections 16 and 17 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provide for conciliation machinery to attempt the settlement of a dispute 
where negotiations for a collective agreement following the certification of a 
bargaining agent or negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement have 
been unsuccessful. On the request of either party to such a dispute, or in 
any other case where he considers it advisable to do so, the Minister of Labour 
may appoint a Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties and attempt to 
effect an agreement. If a Conciliation Officer reports failure to bring about 
the settlement of a dispute, the Minister may appoint a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. The Act also provides that the Minister may appoint a 
Conciliation Board without prior reference to a Conciliation Officer, but the 
normal practice is the appointment of a Conciliation Officer in the first instance. 

When a Conciliation Board is appointed, each party to the dispute is 
invited to nominate one person for appointment to the Board. The two members 
so appointed are then requested to recommend a third person for appointment 
as Chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister selects the Chairman. 

The first duty of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute. In the 
event of its failure to do so, it is required to submit to the Minister a report 
setting forth its findings and its recommendations as to the terms on which it 
considers the dispute should be settled. The Minister supplies each party with 
a copy of the report and he may publicize the report in such manner as he sees 
fit. A strike or lockout is prohibited until seven days after the receipt of the 
report by the Minister. 

From the September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949, the Minister appointed 27 
Conciliation Officers under Section 16 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. In 13 of these cases, a settlement of the dispute was effected 
by the Conciliation Officer; in 7 cases, the Conciliation Officer was unable to 
settle the dispute and recommended the appointment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation; in the remaining 7 cases, the Conciliation Officer was still 
functioning at the end of the fiscal year. In the same period, the Minister 
appointed 8 Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under Section 17 of the 
Act. At the end of the fiscal year, reports had been received from 5 of these 
Boards and the other three were still functioning. In 2 cases strikes were not 
averted through Conciliation Board procedure and in 3 cases the recommend- 
ations of the Board were still under consideration by the parties to the dispute 
at the close of the fiscal year. 


CoNCILIATION ProcreepINGS UNprerR THE WartTIME LABoUR RELATIONS 
REGULATIONS 


From April 1. 1948, to August 31, 1948, the Minister of Labour appointed 
7 Conciliation Officers under the provisions of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, and in 11 other cases a Conciliation Officer appointed before April 
1, 1948, was still functioning at the beginning of the fiscal year. In 12 of these 
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18 cases, a settlement was effected by the Conciliation Officer; in the remaining 
6 cases, the Conciliation Officer was unable to settle the dispute and recommended 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board. In the same period, the Minister 
appointed 5 Conciliation Boards under the provisions of the Wartime Regul- 
ations, and in 8 other cases a Board appointed before April 1, 1948, was still 
functioning at the beginning of the fiscal year. Of these 13 disputes referred 
to Conciliation Boards, 8 were settled through Board procedure. 

Of the 524 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations between March 20, 1944, and 
August 31, 1948, the entire period for which the Regulations were in effect, 417 
were settled, 231 by Conciliation Officers without recourse to Conciliation Board 
procedure and 186 through the efforts of Conciliation Boards. The conciliation 
procedure failed to avert work stoppages in only 12 of the 524 cases. 


ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1948, TO MARCH 31, 1949. 


Number of 
—— Number of Workers 
’ * Cases Directly 
Affected 
Disputes referred ‘to Conciliation Officers...... 0/0... 0.c. ch cccceecsceaeuvecs oi 44 12,439 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Officers at March 31, 1949....... if 2,207 
Digputes settled by, Conciliation Officers. .. co. 6s wives co's cide.s Bee as oh «eos 13 5,022 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Officers...............ccceeccccceeeees 7 5,210 
Woy eNO ER Ne Os PU ke SP Shi ALS URN ACL. Meu al PNT 27 12,439 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Boards, .... 53» gauss Wa uta fess dak pen Oe : 8* 5,251 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Boards at March 31, 1949........ 3 145 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Boardatsy, (22). Aes U Re pare. BUONO CaCO Te I ee ce 
Disputes in which parties considering Conciliation Board recommendations 
BG NEAPEL Od Ea Orn te Ach, Ady Denes Gh eect name peeapeet ir in mae. © Sa. Tae fie 4) 456 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Boards.............. ccc cc cece cece ees Ot? 4,650 
HOGER coh ios ona skptepex ee eel gt ete os Oise cS RE IS Ag RENTE e 8 5,251 


* One Conciliation Board was appointed to deal with a dispute not settled by a Conciliation Officer 
appointed under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


** In both cases, strikes were not averted by the conciliation procedure. 


ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER 1, 
1948, TO MARCH 831, 1949. 


Number of 

oe5 As Number of Workers 

Cases Directly 

Affected 
DUCED SRIEWAUH ott cil se od eatd oe ees Uk Go ee ee pa Ue 3 165 
Hiecitie railways and pus linés (2) 5. .04, AU eee eee oct chee eae eka 4 1,506 
Ocher locaFand highway transportation. .... 4. cine sos oe c oxs slat dete Le 4 21 
WWAtET LLADEDOTLATION. os ca ichs av ede ee Cee I, Sng a eae 12 9,182 
Ar CRORE DOE ARION cc temas has F ices « eee che UY, ie Ui Ses oO anal 1 3 
POETAIIAL GIBVALORS, Neon ers 6 cng cask es Le a BE ecules Handa ered 1 45 
"TOGDTAPDW ANG VOD OONOE Co. ce Core et e oe ree cba s ca tee eee eae py 153 
FROCIO OTORCCAREIED . F helaididas «cae chane's bso Se Do et aay eee oS 1 5 
BL Otar Tse, ee it ae ea ees okie ces aliacnins witutine «tite te ee ee 2 550 
Synthetis mibber manulachiring t.25,c00. ude. eee. Tec dae Ae 1 850 


DOO ee a ATI £2. Gils. Add, ATR OAE PURE | ea 28 12,480 


a 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, 
APRIL 1, 1948, TO AUGUST 31, 1948 


Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Officers at beginning of period.. 11 


Disputes referred, to, Conciliation, Officers... smc... cece cles cccec cect 
EGURVE Ode ee, etl <4 beh cle dak evens Gila cee te « dae dae. Set 18 
Dispiites. Seti eda Ve CONCH AUlOls WHICENS ots << siren so uns ae caee closes mecue 12 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Officers............cccccccsecceece 6* 
ACS TE geet aE ETO EW, SEEN ACIS cea GAR ianpoas PUI EU ia RAE RE CN 18 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Boards at beginning of period. 8 
Disputesireferred |toj Conciliation, Boardesiels sie slots sve s iia yd tiers S Geeks 5 
A OUAT ae ee he ees Sela ne Tre ee ee ate eal. Re. eS eee e 13 
Disputes settled through Conciliation Board procedure................ 8 
Disputes not settled through Conciliation Board procedure............ 5 
TRUS AT pte A TA Ss SS PRO GS cn or Ly ay Me 000 <i LR Re nd Ao 13 


* One of these disputes was subsequently referred to a Conciliation Board appointed under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, 
MARCH 20, 1944, TO AUGUST 31, 1948 


Disputes referred ‘to Conciliation Officers. ..:.0..00 000.0. 0 8e. ode te 524 
Disputes settled\by’ Conciliation: Officers) vivssscesecdccee. PAPA 231 
Disputes not settled py, Conciliations OMCErs. cies aces Bote wb ale 4 Stns ede 293 
Prepares vererred to Conciliation Boards, 7 cé sci. s «<< s sacs spi encis « asters & 287* 
Disputes settled through Conciilation Board procedure................ 186 
Disputes not settled through Conciliation Board procedure............ ON 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Officers and Conciliation Boards...... 417 


*In 5 cases, after May 15, 1947, the recommendations of Conciliation Officers that Con- 
ciliation Boards be appointed were referred to the appropriate provincial Ministers of Labour 
and in one case, after September 1, 1948, the recommendation of a Conciliation Officer appointed 
under the Regulations was implemented by the Minister of Labour by the appointment of a 
Conciliation Board under The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


** In 12 of these cases, strikes were not averted by the conciliation procedure. 


CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE CONCILIATION AND Lapour AcT 


The Conciliation and Labour Act of 1906 (Chap. 110, R.S.C. 1927) is a 
consolidation of the Conciliation Act of 1900 and the Railway Labour Disputes 
Act of 1903. It is a permissive piece of legislation, and its fundamental provision 
authorizing the Minister of Labour to appoint conciliation officers whose services 
may ‘be placed at the disposal of either or both parties to a dispute, has been 
of great value in the early stages of industrial disputes before a stoppage of 
work has occurred, and in composing differences which have resulted in a strike 
or lockout. 

Among other provisions, the Act provides that, upon the application of both 
parties to a dispute, the Minister of Labour may appoint an arbitrator or an 
arbitration board. Special provisions applying to the Crown as well as private 
companies relate to disputes affecting railway employers and their employees, 
authorizing the Minister to establish committees of conciliation, mediation and 
investigation; and, in case the conciliation committee is unable to effect an 
amicable settlement by conciliation or mediation, the Minister may refer the 
dispute to arbitration. In practice, the function of the Act relating to railway 
disputes is now more adequately performed by the operation of The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
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For the purpose of administering The Conciliation and Labour Act and 
other legislation the Department maintains an Industrial Relations Branch. The 
headquarters of the Branch, comprising a Director of Industrial Relations and 
staff, is located at Ottawa. Other Industrial Relations Officers are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and Fredericton, N.B. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1949, Officers of the Industrial 
Relations Branch dealt with 18 industrial disputes under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. The disputes involved 14,860 workers employed 
in 126 separate establishments. In the previous fiscal year the disputes handled 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act numbered 54, and involved 28,418 workers 
employed in 150 separate establishments. 

A statistical analysis of the disputes which received attention during the 
fiscal year 1948-49 under the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act is 


given below. 
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DISPOSITION 
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CoMPLAINTS TO MINISTER oF LABOUR OF FAILURE TO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 


The Minister of Labour received five complaints under Section 43 of The 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act during the period from 
September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949, alleging that parties had failed to bargain 
collectively in good faith or to make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. The Minister referred all five complaints to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board for investigation. 


APPLICATION TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR FOR CONSENT TO PROSECUTE 


The Minister of Labour received three applications for consent to prosecute 
under Section 46 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
during the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949. Consent, was 
granted in one case and refused in one case. In the third case, decision was 
pending at the end of the fiscal year. 


COMPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF VIOLATIONS OF PROVISIONS OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND Disputes INVESTIGATION AoT 


Under Section 44 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act a person claiming to be aggrieved because of an alleged violation of any of 
the provisions of the Act may make a complaint in writing to the Minister of 
Labour, who is empowered to have the complaint investigated by a Conciliation 
Officer or an Industrial Inquiry Commission. 

One complaint under Section 44 was made to the Minister of Labour 
during the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949. The complainant, 
however, allowed the matter to lapse during the preliminary proceedings. 


INDUSTRIAL Disputes INqurRY Commissions UNDER WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations gave the Minister of Labour 
authority to appoint Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions of one or more 
members in two sets of circumstances. Under Section 46A (1), the Minister 
could appoint commissions where a dispute or difference between employers 
and employees existed or was apprehended in any industry, or in any other case 
where he deemed it expedient to make inquiry into industrial matters. Under 
Section 46A (6), commissions could be appointed to inquire into any complaint 
that an employer had discharged or otherwise discriminated against an employee 
because such employee was a member, officer or representative of a trade union. 

During the period from April 1, 1948, to August 31, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour appointed four Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions under 
Section 46A (1) of the regulations. In one of these, a single commissioner 
was appointed and in the other three cases two-man commissions were appointed. 
All four commissions dealt with disputes affecting shipping companies on the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterways. No commissions were appointed 
during this period under Section 46A (6) of the regulations. 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF STRIKES AND LocKoUTS IN CANADA BY 
CALENDAR YEARS 


References and figures in the following statement pertain to all work 
stoppages due to industrial disputes in Canada without any distinction as to 
whether they are dealt with under federal or provincial legislation. 


a 
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A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment in 1900. Tables are published each month in 
The Labour Gazette of strikes and lockouts in existence during the month, 
giving particulars as to duration, cause, method of settlement and result of 
each strike. A review, with a statistical analysis for each calendar year, is 
published as early as possible in the year following. 

For the purpose of the statistical record a strike or lockout is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees for at least one working day, or a 
number of workers for part of a day which causes a time loss of ten or more 
man-working days. The compilation includes only workers directly affected, 
that is, those on strike or locked out, but the employees in the establishment 
who are indirectly affected, that is unable to work because of the work stoppage, 
are shown in a footnote when the number is important. Information as to such 
stoppages is received from various sources, such as officers of the Department 
throughout Canada, from Provincial Departments of Labour, from press 
clippings, etc. In each case an endeavour is made to obtain complete details 
from the parties concerned, that is from representatives of the workers involved 
and from the employer. 

A marked improvement in industrial relations, as compared with the two 
preceding years, was shown during 1948 by statistics of disputes between workers 
and employers which resulted in work stoppages. During 1948, the loss of time 
was little more than one-third of the loss in 1947 and one-fifth of that in 1946, 
the peak year. The number of strikes and lockouts in 1948 and the number 
of workers involved were the lowest recorded for any year since 1939. 

During the calendar year 1948, there were 154 strikes and lockouts in 
existence. These involved 42,820 workers and caused a loss of about 886,000 
days. Comparable figures for the preceding year are 236 strikes and lockouts, 
104,120 workers and about 2,400,000 man-days of idleness. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary workers in 
Canada, the total amount of time lost due to strikes in 1948 was about one- 
tenth of one per cent of the estimated working time, as compared with one- 
quarter of one per cent in the preceding year. Each wage and salary worker 
on the average lost about one-quarter of a day in 1948 and three-quarters of a 
day in 1947. The average loss of time for each worker involved in stoppages 
was about 21 days in 1948 and 23 days in 1947. 

The demand for higher wages, to offset increases in the cost of living, 
was the central issue in two-thirds of the strikes during the year, causing 
about 85 per cent of the total time loss. In 1947, about 90 per cent of strike 
idleness resulted from disputes over wage increases. Such demands were often 
linked with various questions involving unionism, working conditions, ete. 
However, since 1945, when most of the loss resulted from questions involving 
unionism, the question of union recognition has not been an issue. There were no 
sympathetic strikes in 1948. 

Settlement of 60 of the 154 strikes during 1948 was brought about by direct 
negotiations. Negotiations also played an important part in the settlement of 
differences in many other cases, following reference to conciliation boards, 
labour courts, etc. Provincial conciliation, assisted by civic conciliation in 
three cases, effected settlement of 34 strikes. In 18 strikes settlement was 
reached following references to labour boards, commissioners, arbitration, etc. 

A complete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1948 was 
published in a supplement to The Labour Gazette for April, 1949. Comparative 
figures covering the period 1901-1948 (see Table 1) and charts are included 
in the survey. 

An annual review giving available information as to strikes and lockouts 
in certain other countries during 1948, with comparable figures for earlier 
years, may be found in the supplement mentioned above. 
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TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1948 
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* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


Farr WAGES 


The Fair Wages policy of the Federal Government was originally 
adopted as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900 and was later 
expressed in an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The Fair Wages Order in 
Council contains certain Conditions marked “A’’ which are applicable to 
contracts for building and construction work, and certain other Conditions 
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marked “B” which apply in the case of contracts for the manufacture of 
various classes of Government supplies and equipment. ~ 

Respecting contracts for the construction, repair, remodelling and demolition 
of any work, the “A” Conditions of the 1924 Order in Council were superseded, 
in so far as wages and hours were concerned, by a statute entitled the “Pair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930”. This Act was, in turn, superseded by 
the “Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935”, which is still in effect. 


WacEs AND ConpITIONS APPLYING ON Works OF CONSTRUCTION, REPAIR, 
REMODELLING AND DEMOLITION 


The provisions of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, relating 
to wages and hours are as follows: 


“All persons in the employ of the contractor, sub-contractor, or any 
other person doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work 
contemplated by the contract shall during the continuance of the work 
be paid fair wages. The working hours of persons while so employed shall 
not exceeed eight hours per day or forty-four hours per week except in 
such special cases as the Governor in Council may otherwise provide, or 
except in cases of emergency as may be approved by the Minister”. 


Fair wages are defined as: 


“Such wages as are generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which such workmen are respectively engaged; 
but shall in all cases be such wages as are fair and reasonable’”’. } 


This Act applies not only to contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature by the Government direct who 
are excluded from the provisions of the Civil Service Act. It applies also to 
such works as are assisted by Government aid in the form of contribution, 
subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

By Order in Council P.C. 6801, November 23, 1940, regulations adopted 
under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, made the Deputy Minister 
of Labour responsible for the investigation of claims for the payment of wages 
specified in fair wages Schedules, and established a procedure for the settlement 
of such claims. 


Departments of the Government, contemplating the calling of tenders for 
construction projects furnish the Department of Labour with particulars as to 
the nature of the work, the locality, the approximate cost, and the classifications 
likely to be employed. The Department of Labour, thereupon, furnishes the 
Department concerned with a Schedule showing the minimum fair wage rate 
to be applied to each classification employed and the standard conditions of 
employment as specified in P.C. 1206, “A” Conditions. These provisions are 
included in the specifications and form part of the contract. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1949, the Department of Labour 
issued 1,269 Schedules of fair wages and conditions of employment, as compared 
with 602 Schedules during the fiscal year 1947-48, and 486 for the fiscal year 
1946-47. The approximate total value of contracts reported to the Department 
as having been awarded during the year was $66,386,373.20. During 1948-49, 
the sum of $4,628.69 was collected from employers who had failed to pay the 
wages prescribed in fair wage Schedules, and was distributed to 144 workers. 
During the fiscal years 1947-48 and 1946-47, such collections totalled $5,578.63 
and $782.14, respectively. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS APPLYING ON CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SUPPLIES 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council was passed rescinding the “B” 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in Council previously in effect and substi- 
tuting other Conditions therefor. In addition to the original provision requiring 
the payment of wage rates not less than those generally accepted as current 
for competent workmen in the district in which the work was to be performed, 
the 1934 Order in Council stipulated minimum rates of 30 cents per hour for 
male workers 18 years of age and over and 20 cents per hour for female workers 
18 years of age and over. Order in Council P.C. 3884, of May 30, 1941, raised 
the minimum rates to 35 cents per hour for males and 25 cents per hour for 
females, 18 years of age and over, and Order in Council P.C. 7679, October 4, 
1941, made these conditions applicable to all employees in an establishment 
of any contractor engaged in the manufacture of supplies and equipment. for 
the Government, regardless of whether such employees were actually engaged 
in the execution of the contract. Both these Orders, however, were passed under 
the provisions of the War Measures Act and were continued under the National 
Emergency Transitional Powers Act, but lapsed effective April 1, 1947, when 
P.C. 1166 did not provide for their continuance. A proposed revision of the 
“B” Conditions as to minimum wage rates was receiving consideration at the 
end of the year. 


Departments awarding contracts for the supply and manufacture of supplies 
and equipment include the standard “B” Conditions as a provision of the 
contract. 


During the period under review no violations of the contract Conditions 
respecting wages occurred, but during the fiscal years 1947-48 and 1946-47, 
amounts of $722.10 and $392.49 were collected from employers who had failed 
to meet the prescribed Conditions. 


PREVAILING Rath EMPLOYEES 


By Order in Council P.C. 1053 of June 29, 1922, a number of classifications 
of employees were exempted from the operation of the Civil Service Act and 
provision was made that: the selection of employees for these exempted classes 
be left entirely in the hands of the employing Department; the compensation 
shall not exceed the salaries provided in the classification schedules, and where 
no classification schedule exists the rate of pay shall be such as is recommended 
by the Department and approved by the Governor General in Council. In 
subsequent years, various Orders in Council were passed, extending the 
exemptions of the original Order. 

On May 15, 1944, Order in Council P.C. 3374 established a procedure for 
the determination of the rates of pay of exempt employees. Under this proce- 
dure employees of any department or agency of the Government of Canada 
exempted from the provisions of the Civil Service Act by the previously 
mentioned Order in Council, and engaged at hourly prevailing rates of wages 
shall be paid such wage rates as are recommended by the Minister of the 
Department concerned, concurred in by the Department of Labour, and approved 
by the Treasury Board. The concurrence of the Department of Labour is to 
be evidenced by a certificate attached to the schedule of rates submitted to 
the Treasury Board with a recommendation of the Minister of the employing 
department. 

There are in the Government Service in Canada about 30,000 of these 
employees exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act, and they are 
employed in public buildings, parks, forests, canals, special projects, and govern- 
ment vessels. 
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During the fiscal year 1948-49 the number of recommendations made for 
the establishment of prevailing rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of 
the Government was 1,782. Approximately 250 different occupational classi- 
fications were represented by the employees affected. 


LABOUR- MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service of the Industrial Relations 
Branch is responsible for the promotion of labour-management production 
committees in Canadian industry. It was established on May 15, 1947, to 
succeed the Industrial Production Co-operation Board, which had carried on 
similar work during the war. 

To advise the Minister of Labour on matters concerning the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, an Advisory Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of employers’ organizations and trade unions, was appointed under 
Order in Council P.C. 5064, dated December 23, 1947. The chairman of the 
Advisory Committee is J. G. Bisson, chairman of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Trade union representatives are A. E. Hemming of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; Pat Conroy of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour; A. Gosselin of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; 
and H. Smith, Railway Employees’ Department, Division Number Four, 
American Federation of Labour. Representing employer organizations are C. 
Willis George of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; R. G. Johnson of 
the Canadian Construction Association; J. A. Brass of the Railway Association 
of Canada; and D. B. Chant, Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association. | 

On April 1, 1948, the number of labour-management production committees 
of which the Service had a record was 554, representing 266,859 workers. By 
March 31, 1949, this total had increased to 615, representing 275,024 workers. 
The accompanying table shows the distribution of labour-management produc- 
tion committees by industry and the number of employees represented by the 
committees in each. 

Publicity activities of the Service during the year included the preparation 
and publication, in English and French, of the booklet ‘A Stitch in Time’—a 
study of the labour-management production committee activities at Kitchen 
Overall and Shirt Company Limited, Brantford. Also issued was a similar 
research report on the LMPC at the Market Street, Brantford, plant of Massey- 
Harris Company Limited, entitled ‘Pattern for Production”. 


Other publicity produced and distributed included “Information Bulletin 
Number 3”, which explains the functions of the Service and lists the organiza- 
tional aids it makes available to LMPC’s; and a series of monthly posters and 
pay envelope stuffers based on the theme, ““Teamwork Pays Off”. The posters 
and stuffers dealt with good housekeeping, safety, production, absenteeism, job 
simplification and similar industrial matters. 


A new sound slide film in colour, “Making the Most of Your LMPC”, 
was produced for the Service by the National Film Board. It is designed to 
help already established committees to become more effective. 


The circulation of the monthly bulletin, “Teamwork in Industry”, continued 
to increase during the year. 

Fieldmen located at Campbellton, Three Rivers, Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, St. Catharines, Kitchener, London, Windsor, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver continued to promote the formation of committees in all provinces. During 
the year under review fieldmen also made 988 visits to established committees 
or to management and union representatives to discuss the operations of such 
committees and give whatever assistance was necessary to make them more 
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effective. The activities most frequently reported by these labour-management 
production committees were: (1) Increased Production, (2) Improved Quality, 
(3) Reduction of Waste, (4) Accident Prevention, (5) Good Housekeeping, 
(6) Reduction of Absenteeism, (7) Measures to promote better understanding 
between management and labour. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF COMMITTEES AND NUMBER OF WORKERS REPRESENTED 
ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN CANADA, 
BY INDUSTRIES, AT MARCH 31, 1949 
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Ee ANSPOR TATION sonic x5 cn. soe LOD RD ORE AS obs Bie es PAs Lotvettones 122 58, 662 
PUCAIT TAU WAY «606s ccs enh eee et ne 103 52,881 
Air, street and electric railways, forwarding and storage....... 19 5,781 
ComMunicationea Wide). TOOL. I SOI BIALL .THOna: 41 10,421 
AOL SS uel Re Ege «ERR 5 ANG PR NGS AC ES Dra a pen sg tee 8 3,329 
Peicpnones VU. .AU. FATA. . SREB. eR. 30 7,092 
metre — Metall and NV IOIOGAIB, 6.24). 25k .0% co «oe aha he APA Rees < 1,756 
Seramcraiaws,, tee oi. .tace st, .io.beadiecsoth..Laswosi tio. 176 
OO age Rect at. att oa te geet titty ee Alate bt atiatea en Ai Paneer ee Clara er tert 23 12,403 


A CUS OI PET ae A ES, eee ae ee ee, aire 615 275,024 
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Ii.—CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act established the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as an agency of administration. The Board 
has responsibility for those provisions of the Act which concern (1) the certi- 
fication of trade unions as bargaining agents for appropriate units of employees 
so that such agents may bargain collectively with the employers of the employees 
affected, (2) the writing of procedures into collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements, 
and (8) the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively in good faith. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board succeeded the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board on September 1 of the fiscal year under review, being composed 
of identically the same personnel as the latter Board which administered the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003. Complete 
information on the provisions of the Regulations and the activities of the War- 
time Board is to be found in the narrative and statistical material contained 
in the five previous Annual Reports of the Department. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board in the course of its functions mentioned 
above has authority to determine the proper time of making application for 
certification under certain conditions; to determine the appropriateness of a 
unit of employees for collective bargaining; to hold votes of employees for the 
purpose of determining if bargaining agents have the support of the employees 
affected; to reject as bargaining agents trade unions which are dominated or 
influenced improperly by employers; to revoke or revise decisions, orders or 
certificates; to issue orders requiring parties to bargain collectively, to determine 
who is a member in good standing of a trade union and to determine who is an 
employee or employer within the meaning of the Act. 


PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD 


Charman: the Hon. Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Edmonton, Justice of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta; 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. A. H. Brown, Departmental Solicitor and Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 

Members: Mr. A. R. Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; 
Mr. W. L. Best, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Ottawa; 
Mr. G. Picard, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, Montreal; 
Mr. J. A. D’Aoust, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Wrightville, 
Que.; Mr. H. Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Co. Ltd., Toronto; Mr. A. 
Deschamps, Contracting Engineer, Montreal; Mr. A. J. Hills, Ottawa, and 
Mr. E. R. Complin, Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal. 

Chief Executive Officer: Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Secretary: Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial Relations Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD 


The Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board, made under 
Section 60 of the Act and given effect through Order in Council P.C. 4682 of 
October 22, 1948, prescribe the procedure to be followed in those provisions 
of the Act which fall within the administrative jurisdiction of the Board and 
which are mentioned above in the first paragraph of this section. 
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In addition, the Rules set forth the criteria for determining a member in good 
standing of a trade union, a quorum of the Board, and the powers of the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board in taking votes of employees. For the complete 
text of the Rules of Procedure, see The Labour Gazette, January, 1949, pp. 57-60. 


HEARINGS OF THE BOARD 


The Canada Labour Relations Board for the seven months of its existence 
during the fiscal year, from September 1, 1948, down to March 31, 1949, held 
14 meetings, usually holding two-day sessions each month. In addition to 
other activities, statistics of which are given below, some 22 hearings were held 
either at the wish of the parties concerned or by direction of the Board. Thirty 
employers and 35 trade unions were represented before the Board. About one- 
third of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in hearing these oral 
representations. The great majority of the cases coming to the attention of 
the Board are decided without the necessity of oral representations. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board which was in existence for the first 
five months of the fiscal year held 7 meetings during that period and heard 
19 cases affecting 22 trade unions and 31 employers. 


CERTIFICATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DispuTES INVESTIGATION AcT 


-From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board received 42 applications for the certification of bargaining agents and 
also gave consideration to another 11 applications for certification which had 
not been finally disposed of by its predecessor, the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National). Of these 53 applications, 22 had been granted, 12 rejected 
and 7 withdrawn by the end of the fiscal year, the remaining 12 being still 
under investigation. In the same period, the Board ordered 8 representation 
votes. 


ANALYSIS OF CERTIFICATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THEINDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION OF APPLICATIONS, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1948, TO MARCH 31, 1949 


Number of 
Gerson Number of Workers 
Applications Directly 


Affected 
Applications under investigation on September 1, 1948...................02- 11 553 
BIUpLICA LOS TOCELIV OU. here eee oP A EO REGL ME he 42 6, 797 
BART IRS USS Se ol Pe RL a Sa ey Cee IS 7 na ne a 53 7,350 
Cyl anbragh Lo CWS 02 care te melee dared te talent nenst denen arse tr Alt tlie inlet Ai, 5,469 
Peprrea ions elected Ny LG 10S. A POI. 10. Deiat er. wien. 2. 12 545 
rE CaONE Wat Ore WH Last CF i ace reaches E+ oe bees pous Th» ins abehs soc “merrasbe 7 467 
Applications under investigation on March 31, 1949...............0. 000 ee eee 2 869 
aN Ne Fe, SARE TET I Tee ey eT eee 53 7,350 


CERTIFICATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS 


From April 1, 1948, to August 31, 1948, the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) received 40 applications for the certification of bargaining 
representatives and gave consideration to another 33 applications which were 
pending at the beginning of the fiscal year. Of these 73 applications, 24 were 
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eranted, 30 rejected and 8 withdrawn, the remaining 11 being still under investi- 
gation on August 31, 1948. In the five-months period the Board ordered 
13 representation votes. 

From its inception in March 1944, to August 31, 1948, the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board received 700 applications for certification, of which 388 were 
eranted, 136 rejected, 140 withdrawn and 25 referred to provincial labour 
relations boards. In this period the Board ordered 135 representation votes. 


ANALYSIS OF CERTIFICATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION 
OF APPLICATIONS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1948, TO MARCH 31, 1949 


Number of 
Number of Workers 
— Applications Directly 
Affected 
Applications under investigation on September 1, 1948 ........... ula 553 
Applications recetVed ( asiactet. (on aes ove oes EIS. Bedtagide 42 6,797 
Popaless). TH. Gee oe Mee er AE SO COS eee. g 53 7,350 
A DDMCATMONS CTANLEd sy 08s cule Sas Gate Pek OR ees See 22 5,469 
Applications Fejected 2... ...ic0.s Meats stot Wiln. ahobe »DAbiR CnbA ed Claires 12 545 
PP UMCALIGNeeWILDATa WH” .. os tree ue Le te ake Ce ag cece Gale's oo alee 7 467 
Applications under investigation on March 31, 1949 ............4. 12 869 
POCA Nie te tee ate cre he ce er ates Meter tee eae se vo 7,300 


ANALYSIS OF DISPOSITION OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION RECEIVED BY 
WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD (NATIONAL), MARCH 20, 1944 
TO AUGUST 31, 1948 


Certifica- |Applications 


Number of AS ; Peta: co te Votes 
ena re Applications tion {Referred to |Applications|Applications 
Year er re Decided {Granted by} Provincial | Rejected | Withdrawn mee by 
Board Boards 
LLU SS ae 204 162 85 23 23 31 31 
Cee fee: 118 131 104 1 14 12 28 
194670 4S 45s 128 126 wo 1 19 3l 30 
Pie eee 174 195 QZ” PORT ah. aides. 46 oF oo 
LOAS MES b cik.. & 76 75 OoMe ale 7 BER eee ots 34 9 14 
Totals..... 700 689* 388 25 136 140 135 


* The 11 applications pending on August 31, 1948, were decided subsequently by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 


CoMPLAINTS OF FAILURE TO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY REFERRED TO THE CANADA 
Laspour RELATIONS Boarp 


During the period from September 1, 1948 to March 31, 1949, five com- 
plaints made under Section 43 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act alleging that a party had failed to bargain collectively were referred 
by the Minister of Labour to the Canada Labour Relations Board. In four 
cases the Board found that the provisions of Section 43 of the Act did not have 
application to the matters in dispute, and dismissed the complaints. Decision 
in the fifth case was pending as of March 31, 1949. 


APPLICATIONS TO CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD FOR REVOCATION OR 
RECONSIDERATION OF DECISION 


Section 11 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
provides that, where in the opinion of the Board the bargaining agent no longer 
represents the majority of employees in the unit for which it was certified, the 
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Board may revoke the certification of the bargaining agent. In addition, under 
Section 61 (2) of the Act, the Board may reconsider, vary or revoke decisions 
or orders made by it under the Act. 


Three requests for revocation of certification or reconsideration of previous 
decisions were received by the Canada Labour Relations Board during the period 
from September 1, 1948 to March 31, 1949. Two of the applications were 
rejected by the Board. In the third case, the decision of the Board was pending 
as of March 31, 1949. 


APPLICATIONS TO THE CANADA LABOUR RELATAIONS BOARD FOR A PROCEDURE FOR 
THE FINAL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES CONCERNING THE MBANING 
OR VIOLATION OF A COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


The Act prescribes in Section 19 that where a collective agreement does not 
contain a procedure for the final settlement of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of a collective agreement, an application may be made to the Board 
for the provision of such a procedure. From September 1, 1948, down to 
March 31, 1949, no such applications were received. Under the similar provi- 
sions of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, one application was received 
prior to revocation of the Order in Council on August 31, 1948. In this case the 
parties agreed during Board proceedings upon a provision and hence a formal 
determination by the Board was not required. 


APPLICATIONS TO WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD FOR CONSENT TO PROSECUTE 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations the matter of consent 
to prosecute was in the hands of the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National). 


During the period from April 1, 1948, to August 31, 1948, the Board received 
and dealt with five applications for consent to prosecute. Consent was granted 
in all five cases. 
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IV.—THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION— 
THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, Section 88 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, under which the National Employment Service was 
established, was amended to provide that this Service should be under the 
direction of the Minister of Labour. Detailed information on the operations of 
the National Employment Service is published in the annual Report of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. Close liaison is maintained between the 
work of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and that of other agencies 
in the Department of Labour. 
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V.—CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for 
administering the various vocational projects known under the general title of 
Canadian Vocational Training, and authorized by the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act of 1942. During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, these 
comprised the following main divisions, all carried on by means of Dominion- 
Provincial Agreements:— 

(1) Youth Training, for the training of young people, including assistance 
to students. 

(2) Supervisory Training, for industrial foremen. 

(3) Apprentice Training, for the training of indentured apprentices under 
the authority and jurisdiction of the Provincial Apprenticeship Acts. 

(4) Rehabilitation Training, for discharged members of the Armed Forces. 

(5) Training or Retraining, for unemployed persons. 

(6) Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, to provide Dominion financial 
assistance to the provinces for the carrying on and development of vocational 
training on the secondary school level. 

(7) The replacement in provincial and municipal schools of equipment 
seriously depreciated through use in War Emergency Training. 


From the inception of Dominion-Provincial Training in 1937 up to 3lst 
March, 1949, the gross enrolment has been 918,740. 


GROSS ENROLMENT DURING THE YEAR 


Ol. Cee eee ed a eee a Ge ee. Mate vat ee mh eee deans «Kies 4,817 
Stillen (Aad is... lowe elLle, oi. RAINE. CIA. PAPA AS seid Rie ode 2,640 
Sipervisorya loaning kw sh a. PA nn. Fae beet dnd auld, 9,481 
Training or Retraining of Unemployed Persons ...............e00000% 1,076 
ADPPenvice? EPAINIMS SOA el LOT ESOS AN cred on he oboe ne Pb ed 4,788 
Training of Discharged Members of the Forces ...........00eeeeeeee: 603 
CES IRE Gis BOTVE T OTCONBEL icc, oe ict dite «a cuiett ouch aint btas «hs, egies cate 2 486 

GUGN ! LPTISTID PLU Ve ae AO e OA lids s Ge ETE s SU IDs shot E A wk Bed 23,891 


The appropriations administered by the Training Branch during the year 
1948-49 were as follows: 


OMG TERR ee cette: cr occ cee “arte ee ek ec sare hee Ce sips eee a $ 425,000 
Appreutice : Tramme = JAC0L) GOS. 20. TORQ . MIOG RS. TIL 480,000 
Voeationial Schodls’ «Assistance (3% 6)2. 6 inci wie a Fw ob sbi wees Semele» onde 2,100,000 
Vocational Schools’ Capital Expenditures .............ee eee eeeeees 2,850,000 
Replacement of Depreciated Equipment ............+. sce eee ecnees 100,000 
Training: oLoUnemployed:t Persons 55.4 cles os meni picts. owelesads..s 350,000 
Training of Discharged Members of the Forces ..........0-.+05000- 2,750,000 
UPTV UE CERES ain cnn cet ee Care re eters eee Trg RRC eae ee 51,800 
Adwvisetry Sonnaks:?. 70.1. .t0. GOTO . DA ee mi. ORs. Ahern 4,000 
ORO Cea, ak cet he Bs Borne gas anit ds <piounaele ook 6 8440s) 22,500 

ge ag ee A Re Pa a od ee da eR A aC aS $ 9,133,300 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


During the year under review the numbers of veterans being trained under 
the auspices of C.V.T. declined steadily and had been reduced by 31st March to 
424. Although the increases in other types of training have not quite compen- 
sated for the decrease in veteran training, they have been satisfactory. The 
program under which unemployed persons may be given vocational training 
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has expanded, particularly in the Province of Nova Scotia, and it has become 
operative in a small way in the Provinces of Manitoba and British Columbia. 
Considerably larger expenditures were made under the Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement and there was a notable acceleration in the building 
programs which are being carried out under that Agreement. The training 
of Armed Forces personnel in C.V.T. schools and under C.V.T. auspices continued 
throughout the year under review. The numbers given training increased to such 
an extent that a section of this report has been devoted to a description of 
training arrangements made for the army. 

As indicated in the last Annual Report, the Re-Establishment Training 
Agreement, which provided for the training of veterans and unemployed persons, 
terminated on 3lst March, 1948. It was replaced by a new Agreement, called 
the Vocational Training Agreement. The new Agreement includes schedules 
for the training of veterans, the training of unemployed persons, youth training, 
and supervisory training. The Agreement is effective for two years and the 
approved costs will be shared equally between the provinces and the Dominion, 
except for veteran training, the costs of which will be paid entirely by the 
Dominion. 

During the course of the year the Head Office Staff of the Training Branch 
was reduced from 13 on Ist April, 1948, to 10 on 31st March, 1949. Lt.-Col. 
M. Archambault, Regional Director for the Province of Quebec, resigned his 
position in order to accept other employment, and he was not replaced. In 
Manitoba, Colonel J. Neish accepted an appointment with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and was replaced for a short time by Mr. D. E. 
McPherson. Later in the year Mr. McPherson resigned in order to go into 
business and it has not been necessary to replace him. In British Columbia, 
Lt.-Col. J. W. Inglis replaced Mr. Henry Hill as Regional Director on 1st April, 
1948. 

During the year the Vocational Training Advisory Council met twice in 
order to discuss various matters and advise the Minister regarding the training 
program generally. The term of office of Dr. G. Fred McNally, Captain H. G. 
Gonthier, Mr. D. S. Lyons, Mr. F. 8. Rutherford, and Mr. R. Seasons expired. 
Dr. McNally and Captain Gonthier were reappointed for a further term of three 
years. Mr. W. Jenoves, Vice-President, Trades and Labour Congress, replaced 
Mr. D. 8. Lyons; Mr. L. S. Beattie, Director of Vocational Education for 
Ontario, replaced Mr. F. S. Rutherford; Mr. E. V. Gage, President, Byers 
Construction Company Limited, replaced Mr. R. Seasons as Representative of 
the Canadian Construction Association. 

During the year the Council was unfortunate in losing two members through 
death. Dr. Fletcher Peacock, Director of Educational Services for the Province 
of New Brunswick, died on 24th January, 1949, and Mr. J. C. G. Herwig, the 
General Secretary of the Canadian Legion, died on 19th February, 1949. 
Dr. L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister of Education for the Province of Prince 
Edward Island, and a former Director of Education for Newfoundland, was 
appointed to complete the unexpired portion of Dr. Peacock’s term on the 
Council. Mr. T. D. Anderson, the present Acting Secretary of the Canadian 
Legion, was appointed to complete the unexpired portion of Mr. Herwig’s term. 

The names of the present members of the Advisory Council are shown in 
an appendix to this report, as are the names of Regional Directors fo> the 
various provinces. 

At the meeting of the Vocational Training Advisory Council which was 
held on 4th October, 1948, various members drew attention to the fact that 
increased costs for new buildings, and higher operational costs of vocational 
schools, have reduced the value of the grants which were provided under the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. The availability of Dominion funds 
has given a notable impetus to vocational education in Canada and has been 
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responsible for an active program of development in practically all provinces. 
Many projects have not been completed and some have not even been com- 
menced. The Council felt that it was in the interests of Canada that facilities 
for vocational education should be strengthened and developed as speedily as 
possible. It recommended that a further grant of $5,000,000 be made by the 
Dominion for capital expenditures, to be distributed on the same basis as the 
earlier capital grant, and that the annual grants be increased from $2,000,000 
to $4,000,000. At 31st March these recommendations were still under considera- 
tion. 

The different types of training which have been carried out during the year 
under review are dealt with in detail in this report under separate headings. 


YOUTH TRAINING 


Youth Training was carried on as a division of the new Vocational Training 
Agreement. This division was operative in all provinces, although the Province 
of Ontario used it only in connection with assistance to students at a university. 
As in previous years, those eligible for training were men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 30, who had not been previously gainfully employed. These 
included persons living and working on their own farms, students at a university, 
nurses-in-training and fishermen. The amount provided for Youth Training 
in the 1948-49 estimates was $425,000. As usual, that amount had to provide 
for commitments incurred in previous years and not paid for from funds 
previously allotted, as well as for the expenditures made under the 1948-49 
program. All costs of approved projects carried out under the Youth Training 
Division were shared equally between the provinces and the Dominion. Each 
province put forward requests for authority to carry on specific types of training 
and stated the amount of money which would be required. The requests were 
approved by the Minister of Labour and embodied into schedules. The allotment 
of funds made to each province and expenditures during the fiscal year under 
review are shown in Table 2; the enrolments in each province are shown in 
Table 3. 

As in recent years, the projects which were carried out under this division 
were very limited, with the exception of Assistance to Students, which is dealt 
with in the next section of this report. Agricultural courses, courses in rural 
homemaking, and courses in specific agricultural subjects once again predomin- 
ated. The classes which were carried on in each province are listed below: — 


Prince Edward Island 
Men—Farm Mechanics (1), Agriculture (1) 
Men and Women—Poultry and Egg Grading (1) 
Women—Homecraft and Handicraft (1) 


Nova Scotia . 
Men—Vocational Arithmetic (2), Welding (2), Draughting (2), Electricity 
(1), Auto Mechanics (1), Navigation (4), Marine Engines (3), Farm 
Courses (2) 
Men and Women—Commercial Classes (3) 
Women—Dressmaking (1), Rural Home Training (1), Canning (56) 


New Brunswick 
Men—Agriculture and Farm Mechanics (5), Woodworking (1), Automotive 
Servicing and Maintenance (1) 
Women—Dressmaking (1), Rural Homecrafts and Handicrafts (3) 
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Quebec 


Men—Rural Leadership (17), Forestry (7), Production of Seed Potatoes dvs 
Slaughtering and Refrigeration of Meat (1), Rural Electrification (1), 
Co-Operative Fishing (2), Poultry Selection (1) 

Men and Women—Rural Leadership (4), Clock making (1), Wood-Carving 
(1), Poultry (3), Weaving for the Blind (1), Egg Grading (1) 


Women—Rural Leadership (7), Cooking, Handicraft and Sewing (4), Sew- 
ing and Dressmaking (1), Making Hooked and Woven Rugs (1), 
Horticulture, Poultry, Dairying and Cooking (2) 
Manitoba 


Men—Farm Machinery (2), Field Crops and Farm Machinery (2), Rural 
Electrification and Farm Machinery (1), Farm Machinery and Live- 
stock (1), Agriculture (3) 


Women—Homemaking (3) 


Saskatchewan 


Men—Farm Machinery—short course (2), Farm Mechanics—long 


course (1), Agricultural—long course (5), Agricultural—short course 
(10) 


Men and Women—Six-week Homemaking Course (2) 
Women—Two-week Homemaking Course (6) 


Alberta 
Men—Watch Repair (1), Butter and Cheese Making at industrial level (1) 
Men and Women—Bookkeeping (1), Typing (1), General Office Clerk (1) 
Women—Nursing Aide (7), Rural Homecraft (1), Stenography (continuous) 
British Columbia 
Men—Automobile Mechanics (1), Diesel Engineering (1) 
Men and Women—Rural Leadership (1) 
~ Women—Power Sewing Machine (1) 


ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 


Assistance to Students and Nurses-in-Training was included in the Youth 
Training Division of the Vocational Training Agreement. The schedule which 
vovers this phase of training was once more in effect in all provinces. Those 
eligible for assistance were nurses-in-training at hospitals and students in a 
course leading to a degree at a university who had good academic standing, but 
who could not continue the course without financial assistance. Each province 
decided whether the assistance would take the form of a loan, an outright grant, 
or a combination of the two. The use to which this schedule of the Training 
Program was put was again quite extensive, and indicated that the provincial 
authorities are fully alive to the desirability of providing assistance to those 
students who have plenty of academic ability but limited financial resources. 

The value of the schedule in permitting students at universities and nurses- 
in-training to continue with their courses may be gauged from the fact that, 
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during the past ten years, the following approximate amounts have been. paid 
to the provinces for that purpose:— 


PrintePdward@usand nish 0 belive. eve eaasado% $ 18,110 
Noy airSeotiaolbeded.eLd Tl. ganisomA. gatviarvT ia 45,125 
INGW PDTUNS WIC ee tre, MOR OIL. eRe 5 a, 88,760 
Siiepee ys). some, GONE OTe TEIN Boe ek My) | 566 235 
Mpc 1 (Case aps sesh on tage deena tes wen pene Rtn: Pap teil hep hte i pee 212,955 
Oe a CME Ee ee oe ee Te 22,900 
AEN Te AS CEES nt aa AND REN A esi aes ninety i 133,515 
ANG GE tore tach tes eaecritiasca oo nied dirt Ai sie inet 83,265 
UT VOL CW GN ECT Ag 0 fc) a RM a a PPR ean es i 188,455 


During the fiscal year 1948-49 Dominion Government expenditures for 
Assistance to Students amounted to $128,483 in the form of grants, and 
$75,853 in the form of loans. Financial help was given to 440 nurses-in-training 
and 2,200 students at universities. Included in the total number of university 
students were 406 taking courses in medicine, 88 in dentistry, 391 in engineering, 
64 in agriculture, and 777 in arts and science. The number assisted in each 
province is shown in Table 38. 


The approximate Dominion contributions in each province were:— 


dAPLACEs FCAT), SLAG kunt molds big Leuabvidcceitic chic $ 4,000 
DBA CODA Aa reed ab allt alll isnegiel 3 dey mueddurenss sgpadioresmes ouabain 8,960 
INewiBriungwickijel ate . botersia-agaw -aahd Ts caries 9,730 
Quis beeto CL awitiael. eet wo. babcrmmeaniod. Hite ote 75,985 
Onlawom. oe ey. Jo. Rolie .old)tol. dee ton, 50,000 
WEAHICO TS UMM. OL PRFID PRIA GRA 1.0, BUSTIN 1,750 
Baek eschew are POPE eS yO A eR FL BL 8 19,265 
PNET UAC SR TO. Re ra Lint ee Sore, See MAR RY een 10,600 
Pete eam ct, sa, tc ast ae oe deen Sake es 23,830 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


Supervisory Training was again carried on in three provinces only. This 
type of training was provided for under another division of the Vocational 
Training Agreement. The amounts allotted to the three provinces which 
participated were as follows—Ontario, $9,000; Quebec, $9,000; British Columbia, 
$3,000. 

Under this division training was given to supervisors and personnel officials 
in industry through the media of job instruction, job relations, job methods, and 
job safety institutes and conferences. As in other recent years, a nominal charge 
was made to those firms which participated in the various training institutes that 
were conducted. The numbers of individuals who received training are as follows 
—Ontario, 2,534; Quebec, 5,867; British Columbia, 1,080. 

Up to 30th April, 1949, claims were paid to the three provinces where 
supervisory training was carried out, as follows—Ontario, $1,035.62; Quebec, 
$7,254.84; British Columbia, $1,355.42. 

Notification was received from the Province of Ontario that Supervisory 
Training would be discontinued in that province after 31st March, 1949. This. 
means that, during the next fiscal year, only Quebec and British Columbia will be 
co-operating with the Dominion Government in carrying on this type of training. 
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TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 


The training of veterans was carried on during the year under Schedule “L”’ 
of the new Vocational Training Agreement. This Schedule was in effect in all 
provinces. 

At the close of the last fiscal year there were 3,083 veterans in C.V.T. 
vocational schools, 421 in C.V.T. pre-matriculation schools, and 1,489 training- 
on-the-job in industry. The majority in the latter category were transferred for 
supervision to the Department of Veterans Affairs on 3lst March, 1948. The 
balance, located in Montreal and Quebec cities, were taken over by D.V.A. 
during the months of May and June. 

The last date upon which veterans could be accepted for vocational training, 
except under certain special circumstances, was set at 31st December, 1947. 
As a consequence, the intake of veterans into training centres operated or super- 
vised by Canadian Vocational Training has been very small throughout the 
year under review. By 31st March, 1949, the number of veterans training under 
the auspices of Canadian Vocational Training had been reduced to 424. It is not 
desired to labour the good points of the Vocational Training Program for veterans 
in Canada, but the fact that the job has been practically completed, without any 
serious complaints from veterans or from those who employed the veterans 
trained under the Program, is a matter of astonishment to officials in other 
countries where the vocational training of discharged members of the armed 
forces is still requiring a great deal of attention. 

When the year under review opened, there were two veteran training centres 
operating in Nova Scotia. These were situated at Halifax and North Sydney. 
Both those centres are still being carried on jointly by the Dominion and the 
Province, and are being used for the training of veterans, class training of 
apprentices, and the training of unemployed persons, to which reference is made 
in a separate section of this report. In the Province of New Brunswick the 
large veteran training centre at Moncton was taken over by the provincial 
authorities on Ist November, 1948, and is now operating as a provincial technical 
institute. Some veterans are still training there and the training of unemployed 
persons is also being carried on. It is anticipated that class training of appren- 
tices will be undertaken in addition in the near future. In Quebec, the Commer- 
cial Training Centre for Veterans, in Montreal, was closed early in the summer 
and the Vocational Training Centre at Three Rivers, which had been operated 
in connection with the technical school there, was absorbed as a part of the 
technical schoo]. In Ontario, the large training centre at Hamilton was closed 
in May and on Ist September the Toronto Training and Re-Establishment 
Institute was taken over by the province and started operation as the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology. At this school over 60 different courses were offered 
to veterans, and men and women from Vancouver to Halifax were admitted 
to special courses there. 

At Winnipeg the Commercial School, the Mid-West Training Centre for 
the building trades, and the vocational school which had been operated in 
provincial premises were all closed as veteran training centres and the Provincial 
Government continued to operate the Vocational Training Centre as the 
Manitoba Technical Institute. As is the case in Toronto, veterans who are 
approved for vocational training are still being trained at this institute. The 
only training centre for veterans in Saskatchewan which remained open at the 
beginning of the fiscal year under review, namely, that at Saskatoon, was taken 
over by the province during April, 1948, and is now being operated as a training 
centre for unemployed persons, apprentices, and any veterans who may still be 
approved for training. In Alberta, the veteran training centres at Red Deer and 
Calgary were closed, as such, and the one at Calgary has been continued in 
operation by the province along the same lines as the centre at Saskatoon. The 
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commercial courses were in operation at Edmonton until the end of June. The 
various veteran training centres in Vancouver were closed towards the end of 
the year, and the one at Nanaimo was taken over by the province during the 
summer of 1948. 

The foregoing details show that veteran training facilities were liquidated 
in a thorough manner, but it should be mentioned that, before any school or 
course for veterans was closed, Canadian Vocational Training made quite sure 
that suitable training in the occupations concerned would be available for any 
veterans who required it. The general procedure now in effect is for the 
Department of Labour to reimburse the provinces at a per diem rate for veterans 
who are being trained in provincial institutes and schools. 

Now that veteran training, as a specific task, has been carried out, there are 
many features of it which are well worth preserving in record form. When 
training was at its peak a booklet, which told the story of that training in each 
province, was prepared and given wide distribution. However, there were many 
special courses set up in order to qualify veterans for specific occupations. No 
attempt can be made to mention them in this report. However, one of these, 
which closed only on 24th December, 1948, was a class for surveyors. The course 
operated at various points in the Province of Nova Scotia, carrying out moves 
periodically so that it could undertake practical survey work in different locali- 
ties. The first veteran enrolled in it on 1st November, 1945. Altogether, 
50 veterans were enrolled and 3 discontinued their training for various reasons. 
Forty-five of the remaining 47 sat for their provincial land surveyors’ examina- 
tions; 42 of these passed, 2 failed and the other is at present awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to write a supplementary examination. All the men who took this course 
and passed the provincial examinations are now qualified to earn a very 
satisfactory living. 

The undermentioned tables in connection with veteran training, which will be 
found farther on in this report, provide a useful statistical picture:— 

Table 4, which shows the allotments and expenditures for the fiscal year 
under review. 

Table 5, which shows the numbers of veterans given training during the year. 

Table 6, which gives a breakdown of the approximate Dominion expenditures 
on veteran training from its commencement up to 3lst March, 1949. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


Although there was no specific schedule of the Vocational Training Agree- 
ment which provided for the training of navy, army, and air force personnel, that 
type of training was again carried out fairly extensively during the year under 
review. As in the previous fiscal year, the Department of National Defence was 
required to reimburse the Department of Labour for the costs of this training. 
The provinces were in turn reimbursed by the Department of Labour because 
it was necessary, after veteran training centres were closed, for the training 
to be carried on in provincial institutes, or in training centres which were 
operated jointly by the Dominion and the province. 

Early in 1948, Canadian Vocational Training received a request from the 
army to train 89 motor mechanics, 16 sheet metal workers, 30 welders, 34 machine 
tool operators, and 12 draughtsmen. Vacancies were found for all these men 
and by June they were attending courses, varying from 4 to 7 months in length, 
at Vancouver (27), Calgary (57), Saskatoon (15), Moncton (55), Halifax (8), 
and North Sydney (19). . ie 

Later on in the year a request was received for the training of additional 
motor mechanics. Discussions were entered into with the provinces and early in 
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November, 13 were placed for training at Moncton, 28 at Toronto, 9 at Winnipeg, 
and 15 at Saskatoon. In January, 1949, twenty driver mechanics commenced 
training at Moncton. 


During November and December of 1948, arrangements were worked out 
with the military authorities for the training of a comparatively large additional 
number in 15 different trades. As a result, during the months of January and 
February, 216 army personnel commenced training at Moncton, Toronto, Winni- 
peg, and Saskatoon in the following trades—shoemaker, welder, driver mechanic, 
stationary engine mechanic, draughtsman, tailor, plumber, electrician, painter, 
carpenter, bricklayer, sheet metal worker, radio mechanic, clerk administrative, 
kitchen organizer. During the year under review a total of 37,057 man-days’ 
training was given by Canadian Vocational Training to serving personnel from 
the armed forces. 

Arrangements have been made to continue the training of quite large 
numbers of army personnel during the coming fiscal year, and it 1s proposed 
to provide funds in the estimates of the Training Branch to cover the costs 
of that training, so that it should not be necessary for the Department of 
Labour to invoice the Department of National Defence for each soldier trained. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Increased attention has been given by the Training Branch during the past 
year to the promotion of apprenticeship across the country. Particular stress 
has been laid on the building trades, because the construction industry has 
pointed out that it will be greatly handicapped unless the number of skilled 
mechanics can be substantially increased, either through selective immigration 
or through apprenticeship. Veterans are no longer coming forward for training, 
and reliance for the future will have to be placed entirely on the younger men. 
The Training Branch has maintained close contact with the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association and the National Joint Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry on maiters pertaining to apprenticeship in the building trades, and 
all Provincial Apprentice Departments are giving increased attention to the 
recruitment of suitable apprentices. 

As of 31st March, 1948, there were 11,902 apprentices registered in the 
seven provinces of the Dominion (all except Prince Edward Island and Quebec), 
with which the Department of Labour has an apprenticeship agreement. On 
31st March, 1949, the number was reduced to 10,976. In the building and 
construction trades, the numbers of apprentices indentured and registered in each 
of the provinces in which the Dominion-Provincial Apprentice Training Agree- 
ment is active were as follows:— 
3lst March, 31st March, 

1948 1949 


Province 
WV ADO OES Eos iiss ee eeecte tits aot ee ons ae 213 194 
INGW  DUPUNS WiC | oa ee eles Sie eee on aie & aleias 185 258 
Ontarie id AAS EOS Lh MGS DOT et 3,659 2,960 
Manitoba) . haides b4 o Gris te ike Seteenra wen é 526 563 
WaGkatehew All vole aceite cickin uiee os ce Een wees 240 275 
‘AMlpertal ory. eee ee aed et eA 708 784 
British Columbia ..4...: 90 ¢efecee ait. bate cas 755 654 


6,286 5,688 


The shortage of apprentices is particularly marked in the trowel trades, and in 
painting and decorating. 

There have been no changes in the designated trades in the different 
provinces, but minor changes have been made in some of the provincial regula- 
tions dealing with apprenticeship. The importance of class training has continued 
to be stressed in all provinces. During the year, Nova Scotia, which had 
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previously carried on only part-time classes, commenced the operation of full- 
time classes for registered apprentices, with the following scale of weekly 
allowances payable:— 


Single apprentices. living at home. = 224t7 U8. PhS 7 Vitis JO JNIOS $ 9.00 
Single apprenticés living away from home................eececceeees 13.50 
poate (Gl Tamibess lying eat. NOME 6 oc gees spite da oich + le due elt en ks Sd ale 18.00 
Higads. of) femilies livme away from hone: <1... 7 70S... ce eee. 22.50 


Ontario also made changes in its scale of weekly allowances, which now 
stand at $12.00 for apprentices living at home; $15.00 for those living away from 
home; and $14.00 for those living at home, but who require daily transportation 
to and from class. 

The instruction given in the part-time classes continued to be, for the most 
part, of a technical nature. In some provinces, classes were held two or three 
evenings per week. In others they were held for two half-days per week, with 
many of the apprentices receiving from employers the usual hourly wage while 
in attendance at class. The instruction given in full-time classes included not 
only technical and theoretical subjects, but also practical work experience. 

As announced in the Annual Report for 1947-48, the Dominion Government 
offered to share in the salaries and travelling expenses of an agreed-on number 
of field supervisors for apprentices. On 31st March, 1949, the numbers of these 
supervisors, whose salaries the Dominion had agreed to share, were as follows:— 


PIE Fett Gh Sl MARCO, VR CO a A dP pe 
IN OMPPT RUNS WIGK ES eer, ks RPT teh peg A oe ee 
DOr Meee PMD iay eat SAT’ etn cr”), ses es CAME Ged cars ad hee les 
Mamisdbal .Ob0) .yvuaisdond ai. viseo foatiueasheb. aay. be 
Hasnercnewanin .elaisitio. Jue .veteutset. wud. died... . be 
WibertatAvad. old. ld Sey. S.deiabieno.? . laos | 


—_ 
Hm 0) OO Oo © PP bo 


Their services have proven valuable, and have enabled the provincial authorities 
to keep a closer check on the apprentices while working on the job. Not only 
did this make it possible to adjust difficulties and misunderstandings before these 
became acute, but it also helped to promote more efficient training. 

Following the meeting of the Vocational Training Advisory Council in 
Ottawa in October, 1948, when special attention was given to apprenticeship, a 
conference on apprenticeship was held, and attended by the Provincial Directors 
of Apprenticeship from all provinces except British Columbia. Information and 
suggestions were exchanged, and all present reported that the discussions were 
most helpful. The following were among the suggestions made with a view to 
assisting apprenticeship :— 

1. That apprentices might be indentured to the Provincial Board, or to 

a trade association, rather than to an individual employer. (It had been 

experienced that some employers were reluctant to assume contractual 

obligations extending over a period of years.) 
2. That the ratio of apprentices to journeymen should be fixed for the 
trade as a whole in the province, and not for each individual employer. 

(It was pointed out that some employers were in a much better position 

than others to give efficient training, and therefore could utilize a larger 

number of apprentices.) 


At this conference there was considerable discussion about the merits of 
pre-employment training for apprentices, following somewhat along the same 
lines as had been followed in the case of veterans, when trainees were admitted 
to full-time class training for a period of approximately six months before they 
ever went to an employer. It had been found that this enabled the apprentice 
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schools to weed out unsuitable trainees and, by imparting a fair degree of com- 
petency, had made it possible for the keen man to earn a higher wage when he 
first went to an employer. In many cases veterans so trained were granted the 
status of a second or third year apprentice. 

The conference expressed itself as favourable to trying the experiment of 
pre-employment training. Authority was then sought from the Governor- 
General-in-Council for an amendment to the Apprentice Training Agreement 
to provide for this type of training. As a result, P.C. 5517 of 21st December, 
1948, authorized the necessary amendment, which provided also that the numbers 
to be admitted to pre-employment classes should be fixed by the provincial 
apprentice authorities after consultation with the appropriate trade advisory 
committee. The adoption of this amendment was left optional with each prov- 
ince. It has been accepted by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta, and British Columbia, and declined by Saskatchewan. 


During the Apprenticeship Conference it was announced that facilities for 
adequate vocational training had been established in some of the Canadian 
penitentiaries. The Training Branch and the Provincial Directors of Apprentice- 
ship have co-operated in assisting the officials of the Justice Department in 
drawing up courses of training, supplying equipment, and in co-ordinating the 
instruction with the requirements of the different Provincial Apprentice Boards. 
Particular attention has been given to the granting of credits in apprenticeship 
for the work accomplished at the penitentiaries, and to the placing of those who 
have satisfactorily completed such training. 

During the year, the Training Branch prepared a booklet of some sixty 
pages, descriptive of apprenticeship in Canada. This was printed in both French 
and English and was distributed early in February, 1949. It has been favour- 
ably commented on, both by industry and officials of Government who are 
concerned with apprenticeship. Considerable use of the booklet is being made 
in schools. 

Table No. 7 shows the Dominion allotments and expenditures during the 
fiscal year for apprentice training. Attention is called to the fact that the 
expenditures are only those made under the Apprentice Training Agreement for 
non-veteran apprentices. In all cases the province has contributed at least an 
equal amount. All costs for the training, as apprentices, of discharged members 
of the forces, who were approved for such training by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, have been borne entirely by the Dominion, but have been 
charged to Rehabilitation Training rather than to Apprenticeship. This same 
table also gives statistics showing the number of apprentices registered at the end 
of the year, and the amount of class training given. Full-time class training for 
apprentices during the year has been given in Calgary, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Moncton, Halifax, and North Sydney. Part-time class training has 
been given in all these cities, and in numerous other places across the country. 


TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


The training of unemployed persons was carried out during the year under 
a separate division of the new Vocational Training Agreement. The division 
covering this type of training was accepted by all provinces, but training was 
not carried out in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, or Ontario. Those provinces 
did not consider that the necessity for it had developed. 

In previous years persons required to be directed for training by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. The Dominion Government had paid training 
allowances at a specified weekly scale where applicants were not in receipt of 
Unemployment Insurance benefit, and shared equally with the provinces in 
capital expenditures for equipment. All other approved expenditures were shared 
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on the basis of a Dominion contribution of 60 per cent and a provincial contri- 
bution of 40 per cent. The amendment to the Vocational Training Co-Ordination 
Act, mentioned in the last annual report, which provided for training “to fit 
unemployed persons for gainful employment”, permitted the Dominion to enter 
into new arrangements with the provinces. The provinces have been given 
greater authority and responsibility in the selection of persons to be trained, 
the decision in regard to starting classes, and in the operation of such classes. 
However, all approved costs of training under this Agreement are now shared 
equally between the province and the Dominion. Each province recommended 
to the Minister of Labour the scale of training allowances which should be paid. 


In Nova Scotia, commercial and cooking courses were in operation for both 
men and women. There were also courses in barbering, diesel repair, shoe repair, 
welding, auto body repair, upholstery, sheet metal, and machine woodworking 
for men, and dressmaking for women. In New Brunswick, the majority of those 
taking training were in practical nursing, dressmaking, and woodworking courses. 
However, various individuals have been placed in other courses which were 
operating at the Moncton Technical Institute. On 31st March there were 60 
men and 22 women training in New Brunswick, and 168 men and 22 women 
in Nova Scotia. 

Reports for March, 1949, showed that, on the 31st of that month, in Alberta, 
70 women were training as nursing aides, and 16 were taking commercial courses. 
In addition, 11 men were taking the commercial course, and 9 others had been 
accepted in various courses which were operating. In Saskatchewan, 45 women 
were either training as nursing aides, or taking commercial or dressmaking 
courses. There were 2 men in the commercial course, and 6 taking a course in 
cabinet-making. 

The development of training for unemployed persons proceeded more 
rapidly in the four provinces for which details have just been given than in the 
two others where it was carried out. Training in Manitoba started late in 1948. 
By 31st March, 1949, seventy-seven men were under training in 12 courses, the 
majority in machine shop and radio servicing, while 46 women were taking 
commercial courses of various kinds. In British Columbia, there were 10 women 
training as power sewing machine operators. 

In both Manitoba and British Columbia arrangements have not yet been 
approved for the payment of training allowances jointly by the Dominion and the 
province. As a consequence, persons accepted for training in those two provinces 
have been either those who were in receipt of Unemployment Insurance benefits 
or who did not require allowances in order to keep themselves during the 
training. 

Although Schedule “M” was not operative in the Province of Quebec, and 
consequently no payments to that province have been made, it is desired to draw 
attenton to the fact that many unemployed persons have been trained at the 
request of National Employment Service offices in apprenticeship commission 
training centres and in at least one technical school. As an example, in March, 
1949, one hundred and forty unemployed persons were being trained in the Three 
Rivers Technical School in 14 different occupations. 

Table 8 shows the Dominion allotment for each province to cover the train- 
ing of unemployed persons, the amount paid to each province during the year 
under review, and the total number of men enrolled for training in each province. 


ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement was completed with all 
provinces in 1945 for the purpose of providing financial assistance to vocational 
training on the secondary school level. The Order in Council in this connection 
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authorized the Minister to enter into an agreement with any province, covering 
a ten-year period, commencing on Ist April, 1945. AD At 

The Agreement provides for the following Dominion financial contributions: 

(a) An annual outright grant (not matched by the province) of $10,000 to 
each province; 7 

(b) An annual grant of $1,910,000 for a ten-year period, to be allotted 
among the provinces in the same proportion as the proportion of young 
people in the age group 15-19 bears to the total number in that same 
age group in the Dominion, as shown in the last census; 

(c) A Dominion contribution of $10,000,000 to be allotted among the 
provinces on the same basis as in (b) above. This amount was provided 
for capital expenditures on buildings and equipment for vocational 
training purposes. 


The annual grants can be used by any province to pay expenditures for 
administrative and supervisory vocational staff, vocational instruction and 
vocational guidance, salaries of vocational teachers, training vocational school 
teachers, maintenance and repair of equipment, preparation of vocational cor- 
respondence courses, machinery, equipment, hand tools, supplies and materials, 
and bursaries for students attending vocational schools. 


Capital Allotment 


The original Order in Council stipulated that expenditures chargeable to 
the capital allotment had to be made by the provinces prior to 31st March, 1948. 
However, the difficulties which were encountered in construction work and in the 
purchase of vocational training equipment made it necessary to extend the date 
up to which payments made by the provinces would be matched, to 31st March, 
1952. In order to ensure that planning and expenditures were carried out at an 
early date a further stipulation was made that all projects under sub-para (c) 
above had to be approved by the Minister of Labour prior to 1st April; 1948. 
These concessions have made it possible for the provinces to plan and embark 
upon projects for the improvement and’ extension of vocational education which 
could not otherwise have been undertaken. 

During the year under review no new building projects were approved, for 
the reason that such projects could not be accepted for contributions from the 
special capital allotment for buildings and equipment after 3lst March, 1948. 
This does not mean that the provinces discontinued planning for the expansion 
of vocational facilities when the Dominion allotment of funds ceased to be 
available. Reports indicate that they are planning 79 new buildings or additions 
to existing buildings, towards which they will not receive any Dominion 
assistance. | 

The actual costs of many building projects which were undertaken have 
exceeded the original estimates by substantial amounts. In many cases the 
Provincial Governments have increased their contributions towards the projects 
in order to assist the municipalities. Quebec and Saskatchewan have already 
asked for increased contributions from the Dominion to 12 projects where the 
provincial expenditures have been considerably increased. In all of these cases 
it has been possible to provide additional funds from the annual allotment. 

Greater availability of materials and equipment has made possible much 
progress in carrying out the projects for new buildings and equipment during 
1948-49. In spite of the continued increase in building costs, 23 building projects 
were completed. Of these, 11 were new buildings, and 12 consisted of additions 
to existing schools. Thirty-six other projects are in various stages of construc- 
tion and a further 27 have been approved, although no work on them has yet been 
carried out. 

Prince Edward Island and Quebec were the two provinces to take the 
greatest advantage of the capital allotment for buildings and equipment in the 
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early years of the Agreement, At Charlottetown a fine new wing to Prince of 
Wales College has been completed and is now being used for vocational courses. 
In Quebec, 16 new schools or additions to existing schools have been constructed 
and are already in operation. At Halifax, Yarmouth, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 
fine new technical schools are under construction, and the one at Vancouver, 
expected to cost more than $1,500,000, will be in full operation by September, 
1949. Many new vocational wings or departments have been constructed as 
additions to existing high schools in the larger towns, and a real attempt is being 
made to bring good vocational training to a larger proportion of the population. 
The benefits to vocational training in Canada which are coming from this 
Agreement cannot be gauged by the amount of the Dominion contributions. The 
fact that Dominion funds were available has encouraged the provinces and 
municipalities to make large expenditures themselves, and has provided a real 
stimulus to the development of vocational training which, due to its expensive 
nature, can normally be made available to a comparatively small proportion 
of the population. 


Annual Allotment 


The use made of Dominion funds continues to increase. All provinces except 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, have used the full Dominion 
annual allotment. In Quebec, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, a considerable proportion of the annual allotment was used for capital 
expenditures. In this connection, any province may request that a portion of 
the annual allotment be made available for capital expenditures (either buildings 
or equipment). The percentage to be used in that manner must be stated by the 
province, and during the year under review it varied from nil in Ontario to 
50 per cent in Quebec and Saskatchewan. The Agreement provides that any 
unexpended portion of the amount set aside for capital expenditures in one year 
may be carried over to the next financial year, so long as it is used for capital 
expenditures in that year. 

In some provinces a portion of the annual allotment was used to provide 
bursaries for students at vocational schools and for vocational teachers taking 
advanced training. Both of these activities constitute an expansion of vocational 
training. Vocational teachers are in very short supply. Many young people who 
have the ability to benefit from vocational training would be unable to attend 
schools at a distance from their homes unless they received financial assistance. 
This type of assistance was given in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 

Vocational courses were introduced in one or more fields in 9 new centres— 
4 in New Brunswick, 1 in Manitoba, and 4 in Saskatchewan. A new curriculum 
offering vocational courses at high school level was introduced in Manitoba. 
A new program of studies offering revised shop courses was introduced in 
Saskatchewan. | 


Vocational Correspondence Courses 


As stated in the last annual report of the Training Branch, the preparation 
of correspondence courses for 10 occupations, in addition to those for which 
courses had already been prepared, was recommended by the committee repre- 
senting C.V.T. and the Canadian Education Association, which was formed for 
the purpose of promoting the preparation of correspondence courses. The actual 
progress made in the development of these correspondence courses has been 
discouragingly slow. The joint committee met at Winnipeg on 28th September, 
1948, at the time of the Convention of the Canadian Education Association. 
Prior to the meeting, outlines which had been prepared as a basis on which to 
write correspondence courses were distributed to all members of the committee 
for consideration and comment. The committee as a whole decided that the 
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outlines should be prepared in greater detail, and referred a number of them 
back to the initiating provinces for revision and a more detailed breakdown. 
The work of writing several of the courses has begun, and' it is possible that 
some of them will be ready for use during the next fiscal year. When it met at 
Winnipeg, the joint committee felt that it had served its purpose, and that the 
representatives on any future committee should be appointed by the Provincial 
Governments. A resolution to this effect was passed and forwarded to the C.H.A., 
C.V.T., and the Provincial Governments. The latter have appointed their repre- 
sentatives to a new advisory committee on vocational correspondence courses. 
The first meeting of this committee will be held at the earliest convenient date. 


Booklet on Vocational Education in Canada 


The Training Branch undertook, with the endorsation of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, the preparation of a descriptive booklet on Voca- 
tional Education in Canada. At the present time there is no comprehensive or 
authoritative material published on this subject. In the administration of the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement it became necessary to obtain much 
detailed information about vocational schools. It was considered that additions 
should be made to this information, and a booklet prepared which would contain 
in concise form details of the vocational education set-up throughout the 
Dominion. 

It is hoped that the booklet will be printed in time to permit distribution in 
the early summer of 1949. 


Vocational Statistics 


Dominion assistance has been approved for a total of 286 vocational schools 
under this Agreement. These schools are divided as follows—Prince Edward 
Island (1), Nova Scotia (3), New Brunswick (31), Quebec (55), Ontario (53), 
Manitoba (18), Saskatchewan (50), Alberta (14), British Columbia (61). 
As in past years, many of the schools which received assistance were composite 
high schools, but in those cases the assistance was restricted to the vocational 
sections, either industrial, commercial, agricultural or homemaking. Reports from 
the provinces indicate that vocational training was given in 282 schools. The 
enrolment in day-time classes during 1947-48 was 49,094. The foregoing figure 
includes comparatively few duplicate registrations. The evening class enrolment 
during the same period was 67,062. However, this later figure does include many 
duplicate enrolments. 

Agricultural training was given in 15 schools with an enrolment of 1,163. 
Commercial training was given in 120 schools (no records from Quebec) with an 
enrolment of 30,426. Homemaking classes had an enrolment of 17,622, and 
industrial training was given in 182 schools to 59,038 students. 

During the four years ending on 31st March, 1949, Dominion contributions 
towards maintenance and operating costs of vocational schools, both municipally 
and provincially owned, amounted to approximately $6,560,945. 

Tables Nos. 9 and 10 show the amount of Dominion allotments in each 
province and the actual amount of claims paid up to 30th April, 1949. Amounts 
paid during the years previous to the one under review are shown separately. 


REPLACEMENT OF DEPRECIATED EQUIPMENT 


As stated in previous annual reports, P.C. 16 dated 4th January, 1946, gave 
authority for the Dominion to refund to certain schools 75 per cent of the cost 
of equipment purchased by them from War Assets Corporation up to an amount 
which had to be approved by the Minister of Labour for each school. Many 
schools across the country had placed their facilities at the disposal of the 
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Dominion for war emergency training during the war years. The equipment 
which was used became depreciated to a considerable extent. A total amount of 
$259,600 was approved by the Minister, but few claims have been sent in by the 
schools to which funds were made available. The reason for this is that War 
Assets has been able to supply very little in the way of suitable equipment. 
Total payments up to the present time have been $73,423.18, of which $25,548.04 
was paid during the fiscal year under review to 9 schools as follows:— 


Nova Scotia, 1; Ontario, 2; Saskatchewan, 3; British Columbia, 3. 


CONCLUSION 


During the year which has been reviewed in this report the activities of the 
Training Branch were those which can be expected in normal times. War Emer- 
gency Training and Veteran Training provided experience in the organization 
and operation of vocational courses that is helping to build up the post-war 
facilities. Those two large projects also developed supervisors and instructors. 

In a nation which, like Canada, is becoming more highly industrialized 
each year, it is essential that we have industrial and mechanical “know-how”. 
The only sure way of supplying that is by having adequate facilities for 
“learn-how”. 

The program of the Dominion Department of Labour, providing assistance 
to vocational schools, training for rural young people, for apprentices, for 
unemployed persons without marketable skills, and assistance to nurses-in- 
training and university students, helps to build up the needed facilities and also 
to keep our young people in training. 

Progress in the development of vocational training has been made possible 
by the whole-hearted co-operation of the provinces. It is felt that this spirit will 
help to deepen the appreciation of vocational training and hasten its further 
development. 
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TABLE 2.—YOUTH TRAINING (Inctupine Stupgent A1p)—DOMINION ALLOTMENTS, AND 
PAYMENTS—FISCAL YEAR ENDED 3l1st MARCH, 1949 


ah ar D omini on yar paid up to 30th April, 1949 
For Previous Years For 1948-49 

$ © cts. Oe ES ots $ cts. 

Prince Edward Island... .). . se. . hae. sun ss. 16,000..006.) ehisecsieh ABRs oth inte 6,370.58 
BN CVEACO ANCA LELIREE wd s Edina dis he 30,000.00 3,510.11 22,833.96 
DN rea TUMOWHCl ON, a .a.55 wh cas od bree vss bees 27,000.00 225.00 18,461.34 
ROUBUGRI Ici 6s oko s aos ha IRAs AAD. 125, 000.00 213.68 124,762.88 
SUVARI OIE. 5 agoidis eb is oboe sneha y SO;O0G; 0G. ) 1. A Bee bh ts 50, 000. 00 
PantLbon, Colehi tia... o<b Sire rere es ete 15,000.00 96.21 4,499.27 
peaskatchewanie /) otwe. 0.2... 4.082. 36,000.00 341.75 34,320.61 
POE ee ao ht ae ass sts eee eo 40,000.00 2,658.72 24,982.35 
(yg) CCL Gis) heed) C ne ce ne ee a 45,000.00 2,131.07 38, 867.59 


A TPE ee inl ae ee 378, 000.00 9,177.04 325,098.58 
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TABLE 4.—TRAINING OF VETERANS—DOMINION ALLOTMENTS 1948-49, AND 
PAYMENTS TO 30re APRIL, 1949 


ScHEDULE ‘‘L’’ PAYMENTS FROM SPECIAL FUND 
Province Payments Fey nents men | 
Allotments | for igus for 1948-49 Buildings Equipment 
ears 
$ $ © ©=s cts $ ©6 cts. $ cts $ 6 cts 
Prince Edward Island....... T2000 slimes. = ie. ose; iE EE ee ee 5.00 
Neva Scotia... i covsuea..! 225, 000 8, 253. 28 TOG F886. SOLS. ee 6 14,815.20 
New Brunswick.........2.... TG eOOOS | Pee. «a. PE. & 102 (857.77 ee we es <5 hes oes 5,086.54 
CUBIC cs cewek mae OE A 360,000 25,181.56 91,891.87 1,401.92 8,512 34 
DTATIOl ee a el mS 550, 000 38, 649. 66 272,355.92 115.68 72,078.79 
PAINE EC coos <b Mecca ccnatase «oes 165,000 3 (lean 98 3852 5 dmie seb 2 tees 1,947.70 Cr. 
paskatchewan...#.......5... 150,000 5,482.08 AQ 200. ae lars cau octet one 150.00 Cr. 
Pertanian ee cer ae ee 160, 000 9,146.11 45,610.17 15.00 82.19 
British. Columbias,...\, 06 «.«:: 185,000 7,816.54 W117 8652930 eae. cab se 144.57 
Dominion Totals...... 1,982,000 94,900.88 873,627.88 1,532.60 98,626.93 


Cr.—Credit 
TABLE 5.—TRAINING OF VETERANS~—Isr APRIL, 1948, TO 3isr MARCH, 1949 


Under 
Enrolments in Comple- With- training on 
C.V.T. Schools tions drawals | 31st March, 
a be 1949 
*Pre- : CAV el: 
. . (Vocational and Pre- : 
Vocational* Eula atatrieabationtl gogans 
Dominion— 
rss ea ae ae er eee Rid ree K 551 19 2,937 508 410 
GTC Oe ee ek eo ae 32 1 18 40 14 
Prince Edward Island— 
CDs a ec TS Cepowseel | Slggohor Sinus «tks « [SRO Mels .. wens ears) tae 2 1 ee So cee 
VCE TOR: Ae BAe GI” FE ge: I A AR eo OE MS, Ny dn MR een OMRON + SIMO (bys Peete tc an 
Nova Scotia— 
ant i ae ARNT tee RoR GRo Rae 1D ertiniceies 357 62 rh 
Women. 2%.) tes dete. cOe a. ds. 7a |. eee Se + Aa 2 3 1 
New Brunswick— 
ie ee OR Om ie tS cate pales * 88 4 250 68 20 
DV GDICH Er et POO Re ele hes bees GASPAR. 12 art ie MAS oll to 
uebec— 
" Oke) MOR Pier Gi osls sah oa bivis.s Wes LOT bs sth nae 314 84 161 
WV IDIOT Pee PME svn os ba lbs oe Bee's Deer. ec ee 14 4 4 
Ontario— 
Rag) Beg Sie oe eee ee 109 1 998 100 144 
ETE SE Teel Sie NT SEE Sk res Ge ORY Sere 50 5 1 
Manitoba— 
LES ES ON ee Se eee ere 48 2 275 50 24 
OCG te ayo a5h da Xs o's saree ds ERS id eae Oe oe ee 20 Gru bon wan Got eras 
Saskatchewan— 
(Sc ahaa We qe laan, Bal aie ee See ERE a 15 5 132 11 3 
CTT. 2D aie Fis a a ere oe a hae ae 18 2 4 
Alberta— 
Mon hs hes PE ee eee ee 57 7 196 43 51 
DOM Ole teeter a core rv abies 9 1 22 6 4 
ey a a & Poe .. in| 1 Bat ee 
STS , COS er ame Ime Ae BR la, 6.6, amie. 51 DO bicennkeenaee 


* Does not include those enrolled in previous fiscal year and still under training on 1st April, 1948. 
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TABLE 7.—APPRENTICE TRAINING—YEAR ENDED 3i1st MARCH, 1949 


Claims paid to Appren- Class Training 


: 30th April, 1949 tices PU DOE ee a 
Deavines genetics sail eter tds Enrolment Tota] |Total Hours 
ment | previous For | March 31,| Desie- Days’ | 17 re 
Years 1948-49 1949 nated F rE per. Training Classes 

$ $ cts. $ cts 
Nova Scotia...... 25, 000 93.11 | 17,415.85 314 19 57 145 2,565 | 39, 469 
New Brunswick... 20, 000 |) res sian gater «+ 11,751.68 380 24 36 288 785 18, 962 
BINGATIOns 6. << de pa 135, 000 5,865.26 | 109,174.68 5, 839 14 oT ial a 33,205 |....<casulagel 
Manitoba......... 40,000 205.82 | 17,238.84 859 19 289 671 6, 843 16, 286 
Saskatchewan.... 45,000 91.80 | 16,045.49 505 17 TAG lisesi. 4,44) ||. . sstushnaell- 
Mibertacs.... 4. ae: 110,000 | 21,435.85 | 39,370.23 1,519 15 961 87 17, 557 2,604 
British Columbia.} 30,000 1,237.81 | 15,332.43 1,560 OO hac. oy ae TPMUG SW Hl for Cer lere aie 60, 111 
Totals...... 410,000 | 28,929.65 | 226,329.20 RUSO/C Merce: s 2,434 2,354 65, 458 137,432 


Note—In 7th column F.T.=Full-time, and P.T.= Part-time. 


TABLE 8.—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS—SCHEDULE “M’’—YEAR 
ENDED 3ist MARCH, 1949 


Claims paid to 30th April Total Enrolled 


; Dominion Total Days’ 

Province r reli 

Allotment Previous | For 1948-49 Men Women Training 

Years 
$ $ cts. $ cts 

princes award sland |. 5 .6..csc. c+ seasew oes OOO. cave, c: cee ete ST aes a aaNet rave Qigeea alo GLE wae lou el atiahe [Pama recoeactan ste 
ENGV APS CODLDA Mh tote «Ae he bo incase @obid sade vols 45,000 93.21 54, 568. 68 269 44 19,021 
NewseBrunswickiexcinteces. : foledndedis aah css SOV OOON |G seek heriee 25,971.27 118 104 15, 996 
“SVE YSPC EUR, 2 eam en AD ola Na ah 7 rc PRS eal GOS OOM Grose ciemiareter ad eet cet ee eit gre, SieUelet Shelly nag | Fas Seca ONMOT AMAL, HINTON Se Rr wh 
COON Wa burg ee Ee an eee Ja ee QO OOO! ee ete co ece SEH csc mers 2 per sucre cs | toate alc iat ote’ [Ste ocel rere cee ee cect em te 
ManItODaS. cet t . lace ae a Fa os ces wesiees O00!) | Sears ieee ees 6, 947.88 89 46 5, 789 
ROM SISALCHO WAND. Rie es 5 oss tis o's c.ice else ees sek 50, 000 18, 787.81 33, 703.21 20 116 15, 269 
JV OY5 @ OEE ak OS BE ede a pee nt gear at 50, 000 3,442.84 | 22,333.90 39 209 17, 763 
{Byer} 0,1 fo) hee OFF: ee eae ee BO OO UR trent n a ewer IE an Meme eee Pee ccs teeete res 22 378 
ADO BEES tre ee sits caucus Lee eters hes 450,000 | 22,323.86 | 143,524.94 535 541 74, 216 


TABLE 9.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—SPECIAL ALLOTMENT 
FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


BUILDINGS EQuIrMENT 
. Claims : Claims 
. Claims : Claims : 
Provinee Total Paid eid Total Paid Bed 
Allotment during Previ ma Allotment during Previous 
1948-49 care 1948-49 Wares 
$ $ cts $ cts $ $ cts $ ets 
erInce WAWArd ASlANd.. c+. sea cure dei siqaeedas 61,500 | 17,599.94 | 438,900.06 20, 500 QO7 OS ERe cise sere 
“Ng Scotia 378,225 | 36,314.27 | 22,074.37 igi UA ACPA MES Sea Gers 
ew Brunswick.... SPT ARUN OOD eon titre (re oer sesh aes BD Nh Seek eer sr ance nent 
RON EICO Re THAT eR ea tie we Nh ee os dag 2,354,550 | 917,634.10 |1,235,115 31 784,850 | 299,476.34 219, 025.61 
ROY TO cel are. anc eenes hiclaral? ne sale suatditle 2,273,625 | 239, i _ rine’ hast ne ra 35, CD45 00 Ne esaudesmer 
PURIDOD Ae are Les eriae eee Oe aes hc cia italy ated 492,000 | 111,391.11 : SOOO a ctate tenis. ace] Srerara ake acetone 
Bastatchewan heer ere: ek hn hte 643,650 | 285,013.79 27,945.22 214, 550 14, 772.51 2,023.29 
PASC GAC rere: AM AOR oP hs eich Adar slot aueie ss 525,150 | 125,476.76 97,924.36 175, 050 25, 138.28 69, 813,10 
[avast inied ew Ge) LVEaa1] 0): Wags oh ee 446,550 | 123,410.30 10, 707.44 148, 850 46, 787.60 14, 366.10 
EOLA SHR nee else tants ote ecw ee 7,500,000 |1,856,734.85 |1,438,174.98 | 2,500,000 | 422,787.03 | 305,228.10 


a  ————————————— 
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TABLE 10.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—ANNUAL ALLOTMENT 


Claims'Paid Claims Paid during 1948-49 


Annual to 30th April 


: during 
Province Allotment : —_— 
Previous ° 

and Grant* Years | For Previous| yor 1948-49 

$ $ cts $ cts $ cts 
Prince Hdward Jslandae We cc doatie ne ces female erect etek ee 25,700 61,400.00 9,852.49 22, 239.84 
ING Val SS COC es ao BRE wcll Ae eee alts Gs he eicieas oe eer cs 106, 400 65, 533.29 31, 508.63 10, 000.00 
INGWHBTUNSWICK: co Roe eee te te eee ee denen ee Rees os 92,700 174, 905.57 92,093.77 82, 700.00 
Qnebecinhs 2b ee ee 5 Leb ae A er a aa o'c gotta sitteel Meee 609,400 | 1,748, 450.68 79, 749.52 501, 150.85 
OACATION. 5 eee Ne ee oe cic ea coetetloc ote oe tees ee DSO OOO ZO OOOlO0 Ml Gctiat.ss dee ns 589,000.00 
Manitoba safer fete ok cee TEE Meals ce cie Mee ss Date cee ae 135, 300 BUDS Sago Hl rctaenee aoc ne 19, 256.90 
Saskat chow amet seers, bot ccc cee ee ee be aes ws evi 173, 900 159, 157.09 36, 429. 23 169, 941.59 
‘Alberta... Soe: st Seeks Seen ee Feehan Reem ere |. keen 143, 800 324, 641.28 51, 886.85 143, 741,61 
IBTitish Columbia ters coor. wasnt care cnt hee wc omens 123, 800 239, 878.31 94,750.51 40,089, 21 
PS tea] soe Spa space sags ese ae so Patel Moree eto elena 2,000,000 | 4,586, 554.60 396, 271.00 1,578, 120,00 


* $10,000.00 in each province is an unmatched grant. 
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APPENDIX 1 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


List oF MEMBERS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY CoUNCIL 


Chairman— 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, 

Chancellor of the University of Alberta, 
11047—81st Avenue, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Members of Council— 


T. D. Anderson, Esq., 

Acting General Secretary of the Canadian 
Legion of the British Empire Service 
League, 

Dominion Command, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


L. S. Beattie, Esq., 

Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education, 
Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


N. 8S. Dowd, Esq., 

Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 

230 Laurier Avenue West, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dr. F. T. Fairey, 
Deputy Minister, 
Department of Education, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


E. K. Ford, Esq., 

Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


EK. V. Gage, Esq., 

President, 

Byers Construction Company, Limited, 
5675 Western Avenue, 

Montreal, Quebec. 


Captain H. G. Gonthier, 

President of the Provincial Command of 
the Legion, 

St. Lambert, Quebec. 


Miss Marion M. Graham, 
1925 Lorne Avenue, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


W. Jenoves, Esq., 
Vice-President, 

Trade and Labour Congress, 
167 Church Street, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


N.C. MacKay, Esaq., 
Director of Extension, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Mrs. R. J. Marshall, 

President of the National Council of 
Women, 

Agincourt, Ontario. 


G. Poisson, Esq., 

Deputy Minister, 

Department of Youth and Social Welfare, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


P. Sauvageau, Esq., 

Publicity Agent, : 

The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, 

Workers’ Representative, 

113 Champlain Street, 

Hull, Quebec. 


C. B. C. Scott, Esq., 

General Personnel Manager, 
Massey-Harris Company Limited, 
Toronto, Otnario. 


W.H. C. Seeley, Esq., 

Employers’ Representative, 
Toronto Transportation Commission, 
35 Yonge Street, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dr. L. W. Shaw, 

Director of Education, 

Department of Education, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 
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APPENDIX 2 7 ' 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


List OF ‘REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 
Dr. L. W. Shaw, Vacant 
Department of Education, 
Charlottetown, P.E.1. 
Saskatchewan— 
Nova Scotia— W. A. Ross, Esq., 
R. H. MacCuish, Esq., | Department of Education, 
Industrial Building, Exhibition Grounds, Regina, Sask 
Halifax, : : 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
J. W. McNutt, Esq., J. H. Ross, Esq., 


Department of Education, 


Fredericton, N.B Hudson’s Bay Building, 


217—7th Avenue West, 


Quebec— Calgary, Alta. 
Vacant 
Citas British Columbia— 
eT Lt-Col. J. W. Inglis, 
H. H. Kerr, Esq., ; 
50 Gould Street. 736 Granville Street, 
Toronto 2, Ont. Vancouver, B.C. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


Nore:—Although the Technical Education Act of 1919 is quite distinct from the 
Canadian Vocational Co-ordination Act of 1942, it has been considered 
advisable to refer to the conclusion during the fiscal year of the operations 
of this Act. 


In 1919 the Dominion Parliament passed the Technical Education Act 
authorizing a contribution of ten million dollars to the provinces, to be expended 
over a period of ten years for the purpose of assisting any form of vocational, 
technical or industrial education or instruction deemed necessary or desirable 
in promoting industry and the mechanical trades in increasing the earning capa- 
city, efficiency and productive power of those employed therein. The yearly 
grants to the provinces sanctioned under the provision of the Act were deter- 
mined by first setting aside the sum of ten thousand dollars for each province 
and then dividing the remainder in proportion to population. 

In order that provinces which had not taken full advantage of their appor- 
tionments during the ten year period might be enabled to use the full amount 
to their credit the Act was extended from time to time, the last extension 
being for a period to March 31, 1949 to enable the province of Manitoba to use 
the amount available under its apportionment. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1949, the Dominion paid to the 
province of Manitoba under the provisions of the Technical Education Act 
$29,001.90 which fully liquidated its commitment. 

The purpose of the Act has been served and technical training is now 
carried out under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942. 
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VI.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) authorizes 
the issue of Government Annuities, 1t being considered “in the public interest 
that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be encouraged 
and aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age”. Under the Act, 
the Minister of Labour may contract with any person resident or domiciled in 
Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. 

A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of 
years certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period be the 
Jonger. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are 
generally for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age 
by monthly, quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate 
annuities are mainly for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed 
who wish to obtain immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. 

Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its 
members, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, 
of annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In recent years, employers of labour, societies and associations have been 
turning in increasing numbers to Government Annuities for pensions for their 
employees and members. Under early retirement annuity agreements employees 
were treated as individual annuitants. After group annuity contracts were 
adopted, a pension plan became a formal arrangement for building up a fund 
by contributions made during an employee’s working life. The purchase money 
required may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from 
the employer’s contributions. From this fund an annuity will be paid to the 
employee after he retires from work. The terms set forth in writting form a 
contractual agreement between the Canadian Government on the one hand 
and the employer and employee on the other. As a result of the large number 
of employees covered under retirement annuity agreements, the business of the 
Annuities Branch carried on under this method of purchase has become an 
important part of the total. 

The Government Annuities Act is administered under the Minister of Labour 
by the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. Annuities are 
sold by application made directly to the Branch at Ottawa or to any one of the 
seventy-nine Annuities Representatives located in forty-one communities across 
Canada. Further particulars may be obtained from the sources mentioned above 
or from the nearest Postal Money Order Office. Plans were made during the 
year for making Government annuities available in Newfoundland when that 
country entered Confederation. 


Premium Rates.—Because of the steady increase in longevity since the 
complete revision of premium rates in 1938, it became evident that the mortality 
basis of the premiums in effect was not adequate to meet the probable longevity 
when the deferred annuity contracts mature for payment. Consequently an 
increase in premiums for new annuity contracts was authorized and became 
effective April 19, 1948. The same mortality tables, a (f) and a (m), were 
used, with a reduction of two additional years in age, making a total reduction 
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of three years. At the same time, the interest basis was changed from 4 per 
cent to 3 per cent. It is expected that the new basis will eliminate mortality 
losses from annuities sold during the next few years. 

It was thought desirable to have an outside opinion as to the adequacy of 
the new mortality basis. To this end, Mr. W. A. Jenkins, Vice-President and 
Actuary of Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America, a leading 
authority on annuity matters, was engaged to examine the Branch’s mortality 
data and to comment on its significance. Briefly, his report states that the 
new mortality basis is satisfactory for the time being, but further increases in 
longevity must be expected. By inference, another mortality basis will be 
required in due course for new annuities. Mr. Jenkin’s findings confirmed the 
opinion of the Branch. 


Contract Forms —A new form of contract for deferred annuities was drawn 
up for use with the new rates. The objects were: (1) to set forth more precisely 
the rights and privileges of both purchaser and annuitant, and (2) to encourage 
regular deposits and (3) to eliminate the option to purchase the limit just before 
the contract matures. 


Financial Statement—From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception 
of the Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1949, the total. number 
of individual contracts and certificates issued was 271,900. Table 1(A) shows 
the number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts by 
five year periods, and Table 1(B) gives this information by fiscal years, from 
1941 to 1949 inclusive, the number for the fiscal year under review being 36,332. 
Of these, 6,463 were contracts with individual annuitants and 29,869 were certi- 
ficates issued under all the group contracts, i.e., additional certificates issued 
under group contracts previously effective as well as certificates issued during 
the year 1948-49 under new group contracts. There was a total of 809 group 
contracts, under which, at the date under review, 113,645 registrations were in 
effect (as compared with 92,063 for the year previous). In addition 5,423 
employees or members had been retired with vested annuities, 1,762 had died 
before retirement, and 22,440 had withdrawn following change of employment. 
Among the contracts issued during the year were 1,642 immediate annuity 
contracts with an average amount of annuity of $429. 

The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $530,169,462.94, net 
receipts for the year under review being $64,311,115.91. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 

The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1949, is shown 
in Table 2 to be $501,737,659. This includes the sum of $11,408,468.42 transferred 
to maintain the reserve. 

Of the 271,900 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 29,608 were cancelled, leaving in effect 242,292 on March 31, 1949 (Table 3). 
Annuity payment was being made under 48,064 of these and was deferred under 
the remaining 194,228. The total amount of annuity payable under vested 
contracts was $20,847,452, an average of $4384 per contract. The value of all 
outstanding annuities was $501,737,659 of which $237,101,422 was the value of 
vested annuities, $264,624,386 the value of deferred annuities, and $11,851 the 
reserve held for payment of benefits by instalments under a small number of 
group annuities. 

The valuation of vested annuities at March 31, 1949, was made on the 
mortality basis of the new premium rates. This strengthening of the reserve 
accounts for most of the large transfer shown in the financial statement. Similar 
action was taken in 1938 when the premiums were last increased. 
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Analysis of Vested Annuities—The valuation summary, Table 3, shows the 
reserve separately for annuities certain (those under which the remainder of 
the guarantee is being paid after the death of the annuitant) and for temporary 
annuities (those payable for a number of years certain provided the annuitant 
is alive), items which in previous reports were included with the guaranteed 
annuities and the ordinary annuities respectively. Tables 4(A) and (B) compiled 
from data regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was being 
paid) in effect on March 31, 1949, under the first four classes in Table 3 (existing 
single lives without and with guarantee period). The number of contracts 
analysed was 41,426—an increase of 3,603 or 9°5 per cent over the number in 
Table 5(B) for the previous year. From Table 4(A) which shows the distribution 
of contracts by amount of annuity, it may be seen that 70-9 per cent of the 
annuities were for amounts under $600, 18-2 per cent for $600 but less than 
$1,200, and 10-9 per cent for $1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been 
issued prior to August, 1931). In Table 4(B) the classification was by sex and 
age of annuitant and showed the largest age group to be 60-69 for each sex. 
Keach year an increasing number of males aged 65 are pensioned under group 
annuity contracts and it is now found that the annual number of retirements 
under group pension plans has caught up to the number of individual deferred 
annuities maturing. The figures for the year are 1,674 retirements and 1,679 
maturities. The arithmetic average of attained ages under all vested contracts 
was 67-7 years. 

Under vested annuity contracts involving single lives 1,240 deaths occurred 
during the year, the average age at death being 74:8 years. Statistics in this 
section of the report are based on contracts rather than on individual lives. 

Up to March 31, 1949, seven annuitants—three males and four females—had 
died after attaining the age of one hundred years. No centenarian annuitants 
were living on March 31, 1949. 


TABLES 1(A) AND 1(B).—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FIVE- 
YEAR PERIODS, TO MARCH 831, 1949 (TABLE 1(A), AND BY FISCAL 
YEARS 1942-49 INCLUSIVE (TABLE 1(B)), 


TABLE 1(A) TABLE 2(B) 
Five- Individual : Individual 
Year Contracts eee Contracts ; 
Period and Net Receipts adine and Net Receipts 
from April 1 Certificates Merch oi Certificates 
to March 31 Issued Issued 
1 g $ 
TOONS TOTS. es 3, 106 1, 737, 059. 70), ADB 2S call .deracal 8,593 19, 630, 644.58 
1913-1918........ re. 1,379 1,912,412,51 | 104 e tal. gasadsiw:: 9, 608 20,415, 365.41 
1 hs Fe ea ee 1,162 SS OWEOD. CO, FOSEX cee bs ss ola ae Oe 19,354 26, 600,097.75 
1923-19286 45s. aes. . 3,289 me ARs GO 9 a) 2S a ee 15, 796 33, 076,435.98 
1928-19338 0.0 Sen 7,458 1, f2,500,00 | 10460... . Biase denne 25,538 46, 954, 535.93 
OBO LOGS. pedecsbevonaesveunc 26, 229 TS ebde dat DO |) LORIE. cic See ee a 43,585 72,009, 764.42 
1938-1943. .......... 47,727 Oe O49), 507,50. 1 TO4S Ss oo esc ale e on 40,945 75, 067, 827 .28 
1943-1948........... 145,218: 1 2p0,c0e,b08.06 | 1940... eee ce 36,332 64,311,115.91 
TOTALS, OMIT LENG ae PARKS MARKED “Xb: asea baat * ae 271,900 | 530,169, 462.94 


INCLUDED IN TABLE 1(A) 
OE ener cetes CURE DOS ib Ra, ee a): Sy A Se 


1 From September 1, 1908. 
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TABLE 1 (C)—STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS 
ISSUED AND NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED TO INDIVIDUALS 
COMING UNDER GROUP CONTRACTS DURING EACH OF THE 
FISCAL YEARS 1944-45 TO 1948-49 


Individual Group 
Fiscal Year Contracts Certificates Total 

Issued Issued 
LO4dAircvee.. dee. TOLLE: wath 4. deed EHO Bea Oe 6,483 9,313 15,796 
Te ati aR © geaeemenetarie AuMON a gccenenimelia’, Veg’. . sku? |) yo iae Sar 8,183 %,.a00 25, 538 
OAGHAT ee CES TM, APE cee. mire tees eet nee te Ee. © CARR het, Tae 13,174 30,411 43,585 
104748 F912 OS BWOKS. BOL! AI OE. AOR. 14, 237 26,708 40,945 
AS AG ice ae creates SO es ec, Se eke: donc ate apes A 3) 6,463 29,869 36, 332 


TABLE 2—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1949 


FuND 
Rate of Interest 
4% 3% 
Fund “A prilvis 10S8 se dn oats Bh aah a Ba cede $429,518,235.00 
Receipts, 1948-49, less disbursements ...... 48,436,966.25 12,373,989.33 
Tranesier to Maintain Reserve. ... «2... «0+ +s 11,428,714.75 
Surplus (Reet KS ded hee a ae teas 20,246.33 
Bund, Mareh 31,.)19495 (us . 159k) « 489,383,916.00 12,353,743.00 
LIABILITIES 
Valuation of Annuities Oustanding ...... 489 383,916.00 12,353,743.00 
(see Table 3) 
RECEIPTS 
laimtediates. A mriwibigs:20.3...c)teis..seeetodunanee 1,730,238:22 7,632,871.67 
Deterterd Ahi Ca. at capiviesten ses AR oe 50,159,466.86 5,033,858 .86 
Interest (toyeMarengg!, 194970. 2. ke 17,668,822.51 135,772.64 
OVAL oo sci s oba s * 6 hoki fete ee ae 69,558,527 .59 12,802,503.17 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Vested-Annuities:-ote 10 te ina herr eae 19,757,203.10 210,741.39 
AU OINSUL CON AN IUCE ok cis a ieua x ceeiegi®  chaisdeal aes 152,241.41 
Premiums Returned with Interest......... 1,184,287 .40 282.18 
(Including Instalment Death Benefits) 
Premiums Returned without Interest...... 27,829.43 217,490.27 
LOGEL She ora and Specie tees ee Gee aes bea e 21,121,561.34 428,513.84 
Receipts less Disbursements ............ 48 436,966.25 12,373,989 .33 
Total? 204 se Pee be odo awe dees Rae 69,558,527 .59 12,802,503.17 
Summary: 
Bing pA Dr ibis Lt S 1 ee hale oni onl rei calle, $429 518,235.00 
Receipts less Disbursements ..............0. 60,810,955.58 
Netoiraneter il. . Sceeaia ane. cieaae hee 11,408,468.42 


Pund, March 21, 1060 pects yea) os he 501,737,659.00 
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TABLE 4——VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 31, 1949 


(A) By Amount or ANNUITY 


Amount of Annuity ium betiof Per Cent ph eG 
Tepe tad $300 5 iis OR ee Ue eee ete Ret ae 19,080 46-1 46-1 
$300 and less than $600; -...350.. Sed. se ee en wes dts 10, 260 24-8 70-9 
$600 snd less tan S000. da hb S Se ds acs cis oes bee Bins 6 ose aa 5,879 14-2 85-1 
S000 anO less’ than G10 foe Pe ee sss ao be 1,650 4-0 89-1 
NESACE Vis li cue Oe Oe oe a do een nen oe ee ee 4,409 10-6 99-7 
Over $200.5 oie ok bec Se dee Oe oe de Oe ere Se ae Oe Be ce ace 148 3 100-0 

‘otale, :. RAGES eee en. ce eee ee 41,426 IO OL ee aes 


(B) By Sex anp AcE or ANNUITANT 


Male Female Total 
Age Attained Number Number Number Cumu- 
of ie ea of . ee of a be, lative 
Contracts re Contracts e Contracts Per Cent 

Tess thaw AQ oie 5:5... seeeere 256 1-5 589 2-4 845 2-0 2-0 
OU ae A BE hee a 425 2-5 909 3°7 1,334 3-2 5-2 
DOSS RU eee ee we eee 1,612 9-5 3,673 15-1 5, 285 12:8 18-0 
GO=69... eee ss can hs ete 7,308 43-2 9,130 37°4 16,488 39-8 57-8 
DEL oo Dees tte OCR ae 6,057 35°6 7,506 30-8 13, 563 SPATE 90-5 
SOLS Oe Ae BAe got ate oer 1,248 7°3 2,418 9-9 3, 666 8-9 99-4 
COGN OVER ik. cscslode «nck 77 0-4 168 0-7 245 0-6 100-0 
Totals... doce 17,033 100-0 24, 393 100-0 41,426 100-0 [ice eee 


Mortahty—The mortality experience of single-life annuities, excluding 
retirements under group pension plans, is shown below by decennial age groups 
for the five-year period from April 1, 1943, to March 31, 1948. Expected deaths 
are those anticipated by the mortality basis of the 1938 rates, at which most of 
the business has been issued. These figures demonstrate the need for the new 
premium rates adopted in 1948. It is interesting that our mortality experience 
is just about the same as that of United States insurance companies for their 
annuities. 


TABLE 5—CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


MORTALITY RATIOS BY A(M) AND A(F) TABLES RATED DOWN 1 YEAR 
ALL YEARS OF ISSUE EXPOSED FROM APRIL 1, 1943 TO MARCH 31, 1948 
DOLLAR AMOUNT OF ANNUAL INCOME 


t Expected . 
Attained Age Group Exposed Deaths Posie Ratios 
MALES— 
DA 5D SEE Tce ee Cote ee oe ete ee et tae 3,711, 391 » Ol. 202 ii hel oti 72-2 
RH ain oe ae act 2. eae RO tits oe 8, 388, 236 211,579 236, 121 89-6 
LOSTD ac be Ah EN I es 5,573,585 294,514 329,411 89-4 
SO=S9 Rha deta oie ea aes ee Ry.) ohn che Were eas 1,487, 205 204, 507 190,073 107-6 
OO and Ger... oc. sb sas ae BRA as oe ee de 104, 903 24, 661 25,943 95-1 
Total & S06: eae on bee Ss: oe 19, 265,320 772, 543 833, 200 92-7 
FEMALES— 
i ee see eee et eee at a. Bo 6, 502,770 61, 190 64, 605 94-7 
COG Suse ess Sloe BGs <a Lpe ee teles ceee ee So. 12,276,450 166, 601 206, 927 80-5 
10-79 vcsis ces che veshe eka oe See. 8,579,331 339, 462 328,991 103-2 
SO H89 so oycs ake ee a EDD Baa ae 2,671, 963 281,432 263, 129 107-0 
00900 OVEL).c.0c5--blin cRee. Gaeee: 183,025 45, 669 39,873 114-5 


OURS. pewter te enone as ations 30, 213, 539 894, 354 903, 525 99-0 
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From the same basic data were derived the annual probabilities of mortal- 
ity (qx) set forth below. These show the present level of mortality of Govern- 
ment annuitants. The 1948 premium rates provide for a lower level anticipated 
in the future. 


TABLE 6—CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES—INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS 
Experience from April 1, 1944 to March 31, 1948 


Age qx Males ax Females Age qx Males qx Females 
50 00864 00761 70 03550 02462 
51 00883 00775 71 03832 02828 
52 00905 00791 72 04135 03130 
53 00930 00810 73 04461 03377 
54 00970 00832 74 04815 03741 
55 01040 00855 75 05217 04170 
06 01150 00876 76 061438 04614 
57 01270 00896 di 07209 05118 
58 01400 00915 78 08290 05751 
59 01529 00933 79 09197 06483 
60 01651 00954 80 09842 07372 
61 01781 00994 81 10760 08374 
62 01925 01057 82 11980 09276 
63 02078 01164 83 13400 10409 
64 02245 01278 84 15022 11583 
65 02422 01426 85 17108 12706 
66 02615 01504 86 18409 13890 
67 02824 01570 87 19795 14779 
68 03047 01757 88 21272 16183 
69 03290 02076 89 22842 18369 
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VII.—AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND PLACEMENT OF IMMIGRANT 
WORKERS 


AGRICULTURE 


The overall demand for farm labour during the year under review continued 
at a very high level and the Department had to take special steps to meet the 
requirements of agriculture. After consultation with the Provinces, arrange- 
ments were made to augment the agricultural farm labour force by immigration 
of farm workers, and seasonal movements of workers from one part of Canada 
to another. As a result of these measures, agricultural labour requirements 
were reasonably well met and there were no crop losses due to the shortage 
of labour. 

During the year, a number of farm workers from the United Kingdom and 
Holland came to Canada and the movement of approximately 4,450 displaced 
persons was timed to meet special farm labour requirements. Of these 2,800 
were male workers, 189 were married couples, 425 were members of families to 
work on sugar beet farms and 900 were rural household workers. ‘These workers 
were allocated to the various Provinces on the basis of farmers’ applications 
which had been approved by the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Committees. 
Applicants were required to guarantee employment for one year and minimum 
wages of $45.00 per month for male workers and $35.00 per month for female 
workers, in addition to board, lodging and laundry. A follow-up service was 
maintained by the Provincial Departments of Agriculture and the National 
Employment Service. 

In November, the Polish Veterans who came to Canada in 1946 completed 
their undertakings with respect to two years’ farm employment and reports 
indicate that approximately 50 per cent of these Veterans are remaining in 
agriculture. The Polish Veterans who came to Canada in 1947 will complete 
their undertakings in June, 1949, and it is believed that a large percentage of 
these will remain in agriculture either as farm workers, or as farm operators. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements——Farm Labour Agreements 
for 1948-49 were entered into with each of the Provinces for the purpose of 
assisting the Provinces to provide for the effective organization and use of man- 
power including recruiting, transporting to and placing workers on farms and in 
related industries, in order that available manpower be utilized as fully as 
possible and food production be maintained on a high level. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference. —The Sixth Annual Domin- 
ion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference was held in Ottawa December 9-10, 
1948. Delegates included representatives from Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, officials of the United States Department of Labour, Regional and 
Head Office officials of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and other 
interested persons. The chief items of discussion were: 

. Review of activities of the past year; 

. Problems relating to Polish Veterans and displaced persons; 
Intra-Provincial, inter-Provincial and international movements of farm 
labour; 

Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements 1949-50; 

. Stabilization of farm labour; 

. Farm Labour requirements and sources of supply. 


Organized Movements of Farm Labour.—As in previous years, it was neces- 
sary to arrange for the movement of groups of farm workers from areas where 
labour was plentiful to areas where help was needed. International movements 
of labour and harvesting equipment were also organized during the year in 
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co-operation with United States officials. The following table sets forth the above 
movements which were carried out during 1948: 


Type of Movement From To ee 
Brmtimnehkingy. . [5 .o¢!.. aok1 Saskatchewan and Alberta... British Columbia............. 500 
Hay and grain harvest...... Ontario and Quebec.......... Prairie: Provinces). fe. Jats. 2,100 
Hay and grain harvest...... Preirie Provinces... 7.04... A 3 (0 a aialtae  e  RRNe akRid ege 920 
Hay and grain harvest...... Nava Scbtialis. -ON DUTY Onitarigs, .QOes TIGL MAY 200 
Potato, harvest. «,.' .} mms). INOVa SS CObIAs «ise begs als. yas Prince Edward Island........ 1,000 
PREIS ATV CS Gs on as ws 5 agit «os INGVar COULDA. bs sce. dee ae Fruit growing areas in Province 800 
Potato fiarveést! i 2 New Brunswick. )3 0.0006... Potato growing areas in 

Province) .4).). SCs. . La: 1,000 
POCACOMIDE VEST. occ ccossegss New Brunswick and Quebec.. Maine, U.S.A................. 5,900 
Potato harvest. 6.0. 5.6....5 Manitena eee, ie Pe North Dakota, U.S.A........ 800 
Harvest combines.......... Prairie Provinces............ Western United States........ 450 
“LODACCH, CUTETS,. « «+ +s ape bh Uaited States). .: Make « Lax Ontanie.) sh nee eden 1,350 
Sugar beet workers......... Saskatchewansvy.. Roce... WEONCANS,  Wisedhak wo tered oon « ons 200 
PEG Orso, AGS iin jo New Brunswick............. Maine 0 Ad sinh Pie ton anne 200 

FORESTRY 


The excess of the demand for woods labour over the available supply which 
characterized the war and postwar years began to level out in the 1947-48 cutting 
season and by March, 1948, supply in many cases exceeded demand. 

This change was brought about by (a) the increase in the number of local 
applicants for woods work, (b) the filling of some of the more chronic shortages 
of labour in the northwestern Ontario woods industries by immigrant workers 
brought out under the Group Immigration Plan and (c) a reduction in the number 
of men required due to a decision to reduce stock-piles of pulpwood and the 
uncertainty of the European export market for lumber. 

It is of interest to note that in March, 1948, employment in pulpwood opera- 
tions fell below that for comparative dates in any year since the end of the war. 

About April some surplus of woods labour developed in some woods opera- 
tions in the immediate vicinity of Port Arthur and it was possible to transfer 
approximately 1,000 immigrant woods workers to fill demands of woods operators 
in the Fort Francis area and to some other industries where labour requirements 
could not be met locally. 

During the summer of 1948 pulpwood cutting was carried out on a reduced 
scale, as compared with previous years the number of men employed by member 
companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association being some 15 to 20 per 
cent less than for the previous year, and the supply of labour easily met the 
demand. 

Close contact was kept with requirements and supply through the industry 
association, the National Employment Service and Regional Advisory Boards 
as the fall cutting season approached. All reports indicated that the woods 
labour situation was in a healthy position of balance between supply and demand. 
Local shortages in Northern and North-western Ontario were met through the 
allocation of Displaced Persons. 

During the Spring of 1949 a number of men originally assigned to woods 
work under the Group Immigration Plan were transferred to other industries 
where labour was in greater demand. 


PLACEMENT OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS 


IMMIGRATION-LABOUR COMMITTEE 


The Immigration-Labour Committee was established on March 27, 1947, 
to advise on group immigration of Displaced Persons and other selected group 
immigration projects. 
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The Committee consisted of representatives of the Department of Mines 
and Resources (Immigration Branch), Labour, External Affairs, Health and 
Welfare. During the year under review, representatives of the Department of 
The Secretary of State (Citizenship Branch), the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission (National Employment Service) and the International Refuge 
Organization were added as members. 

From April 1, 1948 to March 31, 1949, the Committee held 30 meetings 
making a total of 64 meetings since its inception. 

Following Committee recommendation, 20,000 additional Displaced Persons 
have been authorized for entry into Canada making the total to date 40,000. 
Tentative quotas are continuously being established by the Committee covering 
occupational groups to be admitted. These quotas are determined by labour 
requirements in particular industries and occupations. 

Pursuant to Committee recommendation, quotas for special classes of 
Displaced Persons were established and approved as follows: 


Czecho-Slovak refugees located in D.P. camps in 


CETHIAIT VN Se ee Pee eT ee ee ees 1,000 
Estonian refugees located in Sweden................ 5,000 
Watholic refugees*in’ Europe few, A 2 SS 500 
Lutheran ‘refugees in, Muropel iii ker Wie Layee) 800 
Neénnonite, refugees tn) Hurope. 4 iu carat HePeer Geithe 4 eae 1,000 
Baptist refugees in Europe. «.,+ mice ced oaleveieuis Sedble crhewts 150 


TABLE 1.—QUOTAS AUTHORIZED BY IMMIGRATION—LABOUR COMMITTEE 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1949 


Displaced Persons ppaiee atti 

Millinery Workers. ..us ate cx Biysteh ae owt: SP tae or cet tak Oe oP eoeer etal FeO. Patel: fees 200 
JEWeMCEY WOLREIS. . 2. ciek « Le euleee | «OE AU eG TR. « Cid « Jen folds ah ch Mca dys Soh ee 8 15 
Westclmakers wy .OftTOR, 18) ITO oC oaed | PREPS RIE RED RAEN Me eee ae a 15 
Cetamicworkerss? i taveu:. Sede 6 Saye. a as AOS TA bs OS A aC EBSA ied CE ACERS A cond 3: 6 
Domestic workers— 

ROL eRe, Fe One ee Ree EN ec etre fact cr cen net anrs es ope 5, 700 

aulbads cea vets MAE ARIE SONIA, eee Pe RO DE. BORE BISA: 1,000 

POU RMATISCULMOUDICS «Sig iies eoW stcaatale s salen the © ome oicbe « syne ab bisa 6S aiauat aatk eee en 300 
EEDA Uy MADOULOIG cere eee ee ree Ce ee en sane ee 6 ee CC is Ne te eC CC a eae 376 
Heavy labourersd(pool):) Bact DI UL ee OR ar LO Os JO 648 
Hiehway Pavinewlo. Didias. cidiens baw wibrd eee se er aa eat aetatet ens td, exerseiens 10 
PO COUSUIUCTION WOTROT Ss. co 5 ocr tic «ec ss he cae on ca Ee ok ee eee ork Pea a eee eee 500 
Offamental) ironiworkers. 27S SOUL FRE eRe RS 13 
Purhitune srorkpiss 4. seas weeks Lop ed eel. asics bea stbattoan thee. Bad) TO. a 84 
Agricultural workers— 

A ei cies aya. Reais Maserati Me evamnins's Autule aes. Coen das atten on bu. ctt tf teac cea, cia 2,000 

M) eOTAAeE COUPES Ey Ti. . SRLICEEIS, age. SRPMS SILLS « SED. 2S. RE. ee 80 
Male womecls (SURAT DECU on. HE CTE 5's naois’ «Gare Feeheesstee 8 pre dtoe pent eeley Set sbeatpreGet Ue « meee 250 
SILA MNCS MHOC AIIOCOU) Foren cote so Ue eted lee ute Od Geletin s GM sits « « POW eae ideles bs ke 1,500 
100 farmufamiliess?) i). .stG2 3a) . BRE. ALL... ERROR eee. ee 400 
Special Proline (arinOrny ce: wed mcdtrs abs don mas tbo hice ST hae ORT Oe ce Ee el 1,650 
WMeetal tid Nore siti. ee ene aie cra. 27 UEP ccnks a ele pice Dale eee ee Lduars Bb late on REA: ok see OPE Cee ee 1,478 
Taxtilotwurkara). 2900. .9So. OTR. OT Bert Ce. AAG. Sie ss Tk See 223 
BOOt- aNd SHOG WOPKOrs. sig. c cece ease sbcceseeecceceessn ccs. Mint pen elrtert i. 3 
Com munityaavoriers,':.) 6 tart cee, tek bien nt Mme os orate de tale Cala o N Cae 40 F. 
Céecho-sidvakeftepecal). CA et) Fahl EEL APE EN Ree DES ANE go 1,000 
Estonian JDP. '’san Sweden. f.cvanhewand. atin. eek believer. Tei 2a 5,000 
Professionalard Secumical workers ii): 50). vis itdd wellness s Ge ighs Ae See 13 
PUREE MI acs Gs § 8 uo 4 a eA'S eh G Ame ood ow Kiowa 4 UTR RCE ok Sa ae Meee aR ee eo 50 F 
Other Groups— 

Italians— 
FE OLTAZZOMVOCR CIS. cae cas coe sss ace aws Wad dtm» she Sch eae aa 6 ileal aie Aen 50 
Stonemasons; bricklavers and. plasterersa.'.: Woo... IV. oe. dh. eee oe ec ee 200 


1 Includes 200 widows with children. 
2 Approximate number. 
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TABLE 2.—QUOTAS AUTHORIZED BY THE IMMIGRATION-LABOUR COMMITTER 
FROM APRIL 22, 1947, TO MARCH 31, 1949, APPLICATIONS APPROVED AND 
THE NUMBER OF WORKERS WHO ARRIVED DURING THE SAME PERIOD 


Tentative } ters pe sie Retanes 
ie ss quotas as 0 covered by | of workers 
Displaced Persons March 31, hpbroved his hawe of won 
1949 applications arrived eis” 
Bvionasworkergile . girs .iuel eeithieantirwor.. 3,403 diy, Meee. o¢ S478 temlad: ccds ek 
Bea INC WOT CTOG ee hae ek cas wats 2,507 2,507 2,205 302 
aL eS SS ereyb eh tedhas Sban dB eile ic te mle alk Mle tate 500 496 412 88 
Pemnery (Workerea (ct asokd. Atle O27. Goiy: 300 7c ie 2aetie se I SEGA. EDs 5 200 
MO WOMOTN WOTICCIE. 55 0% «cabin Slolebeiuersce iw, com oye 15 LE tae, ee ae 15 
TN ee ig etre nies cp es ake d 55 allel hear yan Cece its be npptitigh (=e frilane 15 
Beer aO WWOEK OPS SATS Teds CS i ke: 6 6 5 1 
Domestic workers— 

5 Saye ge en ee phaleeenen alin ial muna tas DOU hee cok cure ae 6, 923 2,777 
Be ANY, SARIA ETSY TE DUE EN ut: AEDOOr ALR AL ON Rh, 965 535 
s0Djmarried couplés.a ic ..ij 60k. cpl.) de emes HOO" Wary Naconet ad bE Sate aie 500 100 

BIOAW ey TADOUTOTE. oc AN Neel th ava ale 3,065 3,065 2,497 568 
Peromwayre avin’ Covi ader i. os ei ees oe. ce 10 1D PY RL Baka, 10 
Tree labourers (POON) 6.5 ok. oben SEE sot dcoune 648 648 i Ls ical ae 
Building construction workers............... 1,000 210 178 822 
Ornamental iron workers.................... 15 Ds ig: “py oane redutle ts 15 
Hydro construction workers................. 2,500 2,500 2,048 452 
BPN IPO WOLKCIS. 0. ar vege cote teks whos oye 94 66 62 32 
Agricultural workers— 
i Sr Aek bus: « ool Cleese oie’ J cian his EAC (Ce Ae) Fe eo yee SORIA 2,829 1,171 
PUMMTEATIO’ COUDIOS. oo csc acces tm settee ns rE bein naabiaeeteatae, Gerry, 356 44 
Male workers (sugar beet)............... DOO SW CERRO SS CRRA, © Od) 250 
375 families (sugar beet)............06.4. 1500 (app) ices. eerie pay 728 
MATES EEN OPE US a a FEHR Pals, emo iboats (ee. 24 376 
Special groups (farmers) 1..............0..05. BOY SETA Dt ALO Wil EAN TA, A Alek ORO eet oie 2 1,650 © 
Bem ameminene dec)! : Sb qe Me A Teh 3, 700 3, 700 2,967 733 
exmile workers. (primary ). 6. bie sds alos d ade Bhs RY Al 315 58 
ceeeevand shoe Workers. 97. ey: 103 103 98 5 
Bammunity workers Goi. . oreo a 40F 40 19F'(56) 21F 
Bares (hospital Aides). fs.omrav<1d ou dois) diel oss 14 ON EO Re ES eS Ue 44 231 
Eee AVIGH TL OUIIU) 0c. os, ace soko cme eee ons BoE Care Cae 1 24 
Czecho-Slovaks (special) ................000. 1,600 90 75 925 
Estonian 1D.P.’s.in Sweden: s. ws esos cece ois 5,000 384 675 4,325 
Professional and technical workers........... he aca i etme My eg pea mA taal 13 
Beery PVOUDS 6). 28! SU TEPOS) hI EL. ait 50F 48F 20F (76) 30F 
FRY oar GRE OM | APOE he 28,111 16,516 
Italians— 
Ea he OCICS i poh veep sd $+ Sei dired op 120 ESO SAE 70 50 
Stonemasons, Bricklayers and Plasterers. DOO TE eRe RT TT | MRC) are, eR 200 
Maltese— 
Coustruction workers.20): 5220. J 2021 9, SOO Tt. a TOG 458 42 
SHAS MOORE RRS Tella erm Grecia ied he 28.639 16, 808 


1 Sponsored by Catholic Immigrant Aid Society,{Canadian Lutheran World Relief, Canadian Men- 
nonite Board of Colonization,'and German Baptist Immigration and Colonization Society. 


Selection of Workers Abroad—The Department of Labour has maintained 
a staff in Germany with headquarters at the Immigration Mission at Karlsruhe. 
These officers select displaced persons on the basis of their occupational suit- 
ability. In the selection of displaced persons, Labour Department representa- 
tives precede the medical officers, security officers, and Immigration officers to 
the various camps. After selection of workers on an occupational basis, the 
other members of the Immigration Teams visit the camps and carry out the 
necessary medical and security examinations which are followed by the 1ssu- 
ance of visas to those who qualify. | 

During the year an arrangement was made with the Government of Malta 
for the admission of 500: Maltese Nationals for placement chiefly mm the con- 
struction industry in Canada. A representative of the Department of Labour 
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visited Malta and conducted the necessary interviews and trade tests to 
determine the skills of those applying for emigration. 

To meet the demands of employers for workers from the United Kingdom 
and to assist residents of the United Kingdom wishing to come to Canada the 
Department of Labour established an office in London. This office acts as a 
liaison between the National Employment Service of Canada and the British 
Ministry of Labour and National Services. Canadian employers requiring 
workers from the United Kingdom to fill vacancies which cannot be filled in 
Canada may place an order covering their requirements with any National 
Employment Service office in Canada. Such orders are cleared through the 
Head Office of the National Employment Service to the Department of Labour 
office in London which in turn takes the matter up with the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Services. The latter assists in obtaining suitable workers 
through its network of Local Employment Exchange offices. The London office 
of the Department of Labour is also available to advise those wishing to come to 
Canada concerning possibilities of employment in the various occupations, 
industries, and localities. 


_ Transportation and Reception of Immigrant Workers—The ocean trans- 
portation of displaced persons is provided and paid for by the International 
Refugee Organization. Transportation from the port of entry is provided by the 
Department of Labour in the case of domestic workers and farm workers. In 
other cases the inland transportation for displaced persons is advanced by the 
employer who assumes the cost of such if the displaced person remains in the 
employment for a one-year period. Immigrant workers other than displaced 
persons are required to pay their own transportation costs. 

Representatives of the Department of Labour are on hand to meet incom- 
ing boats to see that immigrants are dispatched to their destinations. The 
Department maintains two hostels for the reception of displaced persons. One 
of these is at St. Paul l’Ermite, just outside Montreal, and can accommodate 
600 persons. The other is at Ajax, near Toronto, and has accommodation for 
800 persons. These hostels are well equipped to house and feed the numbers 
indicated. They are used chiefly to accommodate female domestic workers and 
farm workers who are assigned to individual employers from the hostels. Dis- 
placed persons going to industrial employment are usually sent direct from 
seaboard. The average stay of displaced persons in the hostels is about 48 
hours although in some cases it is necessary to keep them for a longer period. 


Placements.—In practically all cases of immigrants brought to Canada by 
the Department of Labour as workers employment has been pre-arranged. In 
the case of displaced persons the employer is required to sign an application 
agreeing to employ the worker for a period of at least twelve months at prevail- 
ing rates of wages and to arrange for suitable housing. Applications are investi- 
gated and the employer is notified as quickly as possible whether or not the 
application has been approved. Workers are then assigned as quickly as can be 
arranged. 

A follow-up is maintained in respect to the placement of immigrant workers. 
Representatives of the Department of Labour visit employers periodically 
wherever possible. In the case of female domestic workers a very close follow-up 
is maintained. The Department has had the assistance of many church and 
service organizations. To deal with problems of female domestic workers 
Community Committees have been established. There are approximately 85 of 
these committees across Canada which deal with the welfare of domestic workers. 
The majority of these Committees are in Ontario and Quebec. However, there . 
is a committee in practically every area where D.P. domestics have been placed. 
Organizations assisting include the following service clubs: the Y.W.C.A., C.W.L,. 
1.0.D.E., Salvation Army. Canadian Red Cross, Women’s Institute, Canadian 
Girl Guides (French and English chapters), Rotary Anns, Zonta Club, Business 
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and Professional Clubs, Sisters of Service, Women’s Canadian Club, University 
Women’s Club, St. John’s Ambulance Association, various church organizations 
such as the Lutheran League, the Protestant Society of Niagara Falls, Parent- 
Teachers Association, The Greek Catholic Women’s League, various national 
groups and the National Employment Service. 

To meet the problem that arose in connection with medical and hospital 
expenses of indigent immigrants who became ill in the early months of their 
residence in Canada the Department obtained authority (a) to provide assistance 
in the first six months of residence of a new immigrant, and, (6) to enter into 
agreements with the provinces of Canada on a shareable basis covering the first 
year of residence. 

Six of the provinces have entered into agreements with the Department and 
negotiations are still being carried on with the others. 

The provision for medical and hospital attention covers immigrants brought 
to Canada under the group movement plan. 


General.—At the time of their selection in Europe displaced persons coming 
to employment in Canada sign a written undertaking to the Minister of Labour 
agreeing to remain in the employment to which they are assigned by the Minister 
for a period of one year. Displaced persons who have fulfilled this undertaking 
are issued a card bearing a facsimile of the signatures of the Minister and the 
Deputy Minister of Labour certifying to the fact that they have discharged 
their undertaking. These are highly prized by the displaced persons and are 
useful to those wishing to seek employment in other fields. 

During the early stages of the movement of displaced persons many heads of 
families came forward by themselves with the intention of sending for their 
families when they were established and had obtained suitable employment. 
An arrangement was made to facilitate the approval of applications made by 
displaced persons for their wives and children. A form was provided for the 
use of employers who wished to assist workers in bringing their dependents to 
Canada. The employer certified that he was prepared to provide employment 
to the worker for a period of one year from the date of the application and that 
he was satisfied that the worker had obtained suitable housing accommodation. 
This endorsation of the employer was accepted as evidence that the settlement 
arrangements were satisfactory and obviated the necessity of individual investiga- 
_tions thus expediting the movement of the dependents of workers. 
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VIIL—TECHNICAL PERSONNEL DIVISION 


One of the principal tasks of the Technical Personnel Division is to 
maintain a detailed inventory of scientists and engineers in Canada. It is 
essential to know first who the technical persons are, secondly where they are 
located, and finally, particulars of the special skills of each one. 

With regard to the first of these requirements the record is to all intents 
and purposes complete. The most important addition to the supply is to be 
found in the annual graduating classes in science and engineering from Canadian 
universities. With the co-operation of university officials and the students 
themselves, 3,885 new completed questionnaires were added to the Division’s 
files covering the graduating class of 1948. This, together with a certain number 
of questionnaires secured from new arrivals in the country, brought the total 
of individual detailed records included in the “national roster” to approximately 
43,000. Table 1 classifies those registered with the Division. 


TABLE 1—APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
REGISTERED WITH THE TECHNICAL PERSONNEL DIVISION 


Classification Number Classification, Number 
ANehitecture Mil. GRY 1,400 Chemical Engineers ....... 2,200 
Civil: :Baginéers }) ) jie bases 6,200 Veterinary Science ....... 1,300 
Electrical Engineers ...... 4,700 APT iCUILUNG 4.4. 4 ade oe 3,500. 
Borestry eho oO. SVR ee) Rate: 1,000 Mathematics and Physics . 2,700 
Mechanical Engineers .... 5,000 Biology WiSates 2 Ta 1,000 
Mining Engineers ........ 2,500 Household Science ........ 2,400 
LStaTUTy.. .c sok «ah a Meee ee 800 Miscellaneous .... 4. scimnes 2,400 
RF EGLOSY Ob a LS. DEERE IS 900 a 
Chamistimeoginc:. ee vtee 5,000 Dital sy Bite restiee Cae 43,000 


NOTE: 

1. “Miscellaneous” is made up largely of those who have taken “general science’ courses. 

2. The graduating class of 1949 will add approximately 6,000 to the total. 

3. It is estimated that present registration embraces over 95 per cent of the scientists and 
engineers in Canada. 


Changes in location and employment are constantly being checked. For 
this purpose the Division has continued to depend upon professional organ- 
izations, university alumni records, employers, individuals, the press and the- 
regional offices of the Executive & Professional Division of the National Employ- 
ment Service. During the year slightly over one-quarter of all the records on 
file have been scrutinized and the whereabouts and employment record either 
confirmed or brought up to date. 

Another function of the Division is to act in an advisory capacity on matters 
of employment of technical personnel. The outstanding problem in this field 
at the present time is connected with the abnormally large classes attending 
universities under the provisions of the Rehabilitation Act. The backlog of 
unfilled demand was more than enough to look after any increased output of 
graduates in 1947 and 1948 but the numbers expected to graduate each year 
in 1949 and 1950 are roughly double the numbers of 1948, which in turn was 
some 50 per cent larger than normal. Indications are that only a small percentage 
of the class of 1949 will have difficulty in securing employment promptly and 
it is practically certain that this small percentage can be dealt with in the weeks 
following graduation day. 

Following the absorption of this “bumper crop” of new graduates, it is not 
unlikely that some employers in commerce, industry and government will 
experience difficulty in arranging for large numbers of openings for the class 
of 1950. Some thought has already been given to methods of stimulating interest 
in the employment problems of students concerned. They will certainly benefit 
from the educational werk that has been done to date as part of the student 
employment programme carried out annually by the Department of Labour 
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and the National Employment Service. In this connection the Division has 
been responsible for such matters as the compilation of a master list of 
employers, the preparation of material for publicity purposes, and the editing 
and preparation of actual employment lists for use by the National Employ- 
ment Service in conjunction with the universities. Some idea of the dimensions 
of this problem may be obtained by taking engineering as an example. Long- 
term trends would suggest about 1,100 as being a normal graduating class for 
1949 and 1950. The actual numbers graduating in engineering in Canada, will 
be approximately 3,300 and 3,500 respectively, the latter figure including some 
2,400 veteran students. It is therefore obvious that every effort will be required 
on the part of professional groups, individual employers, appropriate university 
officials and the students themselves, as well as government agencies which are 
concerned with the student employment programme. 

In order to secure as early as possible more definite information bearing 
on the prospects for 1950, arrangements have been made to check with employers 
the estimates made in 1946 of prospective needs over a five-year period. The 
work in the field is to be covered through the co-operation of the offices of the 
Executive & Professional Division of the National Employment Service, as soon 
as the employment load connected with the class of 1949 begins to taper off. 
Employers will be asked, wherever they find it possible, to extend their forecasts 
to 1953 or 1954. 

In this way it will be possible to make at least a rough assessment of the 
employment market for university graduates as it will apply when student 
enrolment has returned to normal. In the meantime each year that the student 
employment programme is carried out brings to the Department of Labour and 
to the National Employment Service an increasing volume of knowledge of the 
fields of opportunities for students. In 1949 detailed information has been 
obtained for twice as many individual openings as were listed in 1947. This 
in turn suggests, for students of future years, that there will be much more 
adequate service than has ever existed in the past. 

In contrast to the marked easing of the supply situation so far as new 
graduates are concerned, there is still some shortage of scientists and engineers 
with varying degrees of experience. It is not likely that this condition can be 
fully corrected until the large graduating classes of the present have been in 
the field for a few years. 

The Division has continued to supply information on a variety of subjects 
to government departments, private companies and professional bodies. Subjects 
which are known to be of general interest have been dealt with in quarterly 
bulletins. Topics which are the most frequent subjects of inquiry include 
salaries, supply and demand, emigration and immigration, professional qualifi- 
cations and the distribution by courses of prospective graduating classes. Special 
phases of these subjects are dealt with when requested and on numerous occasions 
employers in particular have found such data of considerable value in dealing 
with recruiting and other personnel operations. 

The Division has continued to act as a meeting place, and as a source of 
information, for the Canadian Committee on Student Guidance in Science and 
Engineering. This Committee is supported by the three major national institutes 
(Engineering, Mining and Chemical) and is concerned with the organizing and 
briefing of a body of counsellors who advise high school students regarding 
scientific professional training. A major project of the Committee during the 
year under review has been the gathering of authentic material for a suitable 
euidance booklet covering scientific and engineering careers in Canada. 
While the Department of Labour, through its Research and Statistics branch, 
has undertaken the task of editing and publishing this booklet, the contents, 
to a great degree, will be the contribution of a dozen different scientific bodies. 
There is thus furnished an additional example of the possibilities for co-operative 
effort between the government and all the scientific and engineering professions. 
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IX.—RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


The functions of the Research and Statistics Branch include the collection, 
analysis and preparation for publication of statistical and other information 
on wage rates, strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, labour organization, 
unemployment among trade union members, fatal industrial accidents, placement 
operations of the National Employment Service, occupational research and 
occupational information, conditions prevailing in the labour market on an 
industrial and a geographical basis, and employment forecasts. Many special 
projects were also conducted by the Branch during the year. 

Wage Rates and Hours of Labour.—Information concerning wage rates 
and hours of labour is obtained annually from employers and from labour 
organizations, and occasionally in connection with strikes and lockouts, arbitra- 
tion, conciliation and mediation in industrial disputes, preparation of fair wages 
schedules, etc. Reports from representative employers were requested showing 
the rates of wages for the principal classes of labour in their employ, hours 
of work per day and per week, particulars of any shift operations, and rates 
of pay for overtime work, Sundays and holidays. Information regarding other 
conditions of employment, such as production or incentive bonuses, annual 
vacation and sick leave with pay was also requested. 

The Department publishes an annual report on Wages and Hours of Labour 
as a supplement to The Labour Gazette. This contains a table of index 
numbers of wage rates, as well as tables of wage rates and hours of labour 
for the main occupations in most industries. 

No report in this series, which began in 1921, was issued covering the year 
1942, but a table of index numbers covering the period 1901 to 1942 was 
published in The Labour Gazette for December, 1943. 

The latest Report, No. 30, issued as a supplement to The Labour Gazette 
for October, 1948, contains index numbers of wage rates for the period 1901 
to 1947 as well as tables showing rates of wages by occupations within industries 
and of straight time or standard hours of work. Wage rate data are shown for 
selected occupations in various industries for 1947, for Canada, and by province 
or region. 

Index numbers, on the base of rates in 1939 as 100 by main industrial 
groups, as well as by individual industries, are shown in Table No. 1. For the 
period 1901 to 1947 the index numbers for the main groups only are shown in 
Table No. 2. : 

The general level of wages in Canada during 1947 was higher than in any 
previous year in the record, and the increase in 1947 was greater than in any 
other year since 1939. The index covering six main industrial groups was 
73°7 per cent higher than in 1939, and 62-3 per cent higher than in 1920 which 
was the peak year of the inflationary movement following World War I. 

During the period 19389 to 1947, considerable increase in wage rates in all 
industries was recorded year by year, continuing the advance from the low 
levels of the depression reached in 1933. From 1939 to 1940, the general index 
number of wage rates advanced 3-9 per cent; from 1940 to 1941, 8-8 per cent; — 
from 1941 to 1942, 8-3 per cent; from 1942 to 1948, 8-4 per cent; from 1943 
to 1944, 3-5 per cent, from 1944 to 1945, 2-8 per cent, from 1945 to 1946, 
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9-4 per cent, and from 1946 to 1947, 11-2 per cent. The percentage increase 

was greater, therefore, in 1947 than in any of the preceding years since 1939. 
A monthly article on wages, hours and working conditions in certain 

industries appears in The Labour Gazette beginning with the June, 1947, issue. 


The preliminary index for 1948 shows an increase of 13-0 per cent over 
1947 and a rise of 96 per cent from the 1939 level. This index and the indices 
for the main groups of industries are given in the tables. 


TABLE 1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1939-48 
(Rates in 1939100) 


Industry 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
memrrarioic? (6 OE 2,057.08 88t Sk 100 | 104-9} 114-0} 125-9) 143-1} 146-1] 153-3] 167-4] 195-1] 218-8 
Logging, Eastern Canada........... 100 | 105-9] 114-8] 124-9] 142-0] 143-2) 151-4] 162-8] 188-3] 212-90 
Logging, Western Canada........... 100 | 101-1} 110-8} 129-7] 147-5} 156-8] 160-5] 184-9} 220-8] 244.2 
MeRMEETAE. S00. eA SA REL CEE IA 100 | 102-5} 111-2] 116-6] 123-7) 134-8] 136-5] 140-6] 161-7] 181-9 
0 SIRT ae ae BS ee 100 | 102-1} 109-4] 113-1] 124-8] 146-0} 146-2] 146-7] 166-7] 192-9 
Beet Menge. DD. eR! Le 100 | 102-8} 112-2} 118-7] 123-1] 125-2) 128-2] 135-7| 157-7] 173-1 
Metal mining, Quebec and Ontario} 100 | 103-0) 112-2} 118-0) 121-7) 123-7) 124-6) 128-9] 151-8] 166-9 
Metal mining, Manitoba.. 100 | 101-0} 107-8} 114-4] 121-7) 127-4] 127-4] 140-6] 163-4] 173-9 
Metal mining, British Columbia..| 100 | 102-7] 113-7] 123-0] 128-7] 132-1] 141-9] 159-0 177-6} 195-7 
Manufacturing..................... 100 | 104-3} 115-2} 125-5) 136-8] 141-4] 146-5] 161-5] 183-3] 205-4 
Primary textile products........... 100 | 107-5} 119-0] 127-8) 140-4] 146-0} 151-5] 165-6] 190-1] 224-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 100 | 109-6} 123-8] 128-1] 136-6} 139-1] 148-7] 161-6] 189-0} 230-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 100 | 107-6} 120-1} 136-6] 152-8) 160-3] 163-5] 183-1] 209-8] 241-3 
Knitting — hosiery, underwear 

Rn Hower wears thot h... gkko. 5 100 | 105-8} 112-5} 123-6) 138-5] 146-2] 150-3] 162-5] 184-3) 213-8 

Rayon yarn and fabric........... 100 | 106-8] 122-9} 129-0} 141-3] 147-0} 148-9] 164-7| 186-8} 218-2 
Seesenina! Gn! (SEE 7: eee ae 100 | 105-3} 118-0} 129-0) 139-3] 144-3] 156-3] 176-2) 189-5} 205-9 
Men’s and boys’ suits and over- 

Pace. so SE SSE 1S. See AR 100 | 107-2} 117-9} 129-8] 146-6] 151-9] 164-1] 182-1] 203-0] 214-8 
Work clothing. (0.22.5 1f:¢00. 24-08 100 | 106-0} 118-2} 133-3) 140-8] 141-0] 148-0} 160-3] 173-0] 197-1 
Women’s and Misses’ suits and 

Ce OSE Be Oe Oe A: a 100 | 101-7} 126-9} 181-8] 134-5] 1387-5} 152-7] 176-2] 186-2} 206-3 
Errodsen te. Okt (OES SE. sb SSPRls 100 | 106-1] 118-8} 127-5) 183-2] 188-9] 152-5} 179-2] 178-5) 196-9 
fone Sires.) Oat ao. AMS. 100 | 102-4] 107-0} 122-6] 135-9] 146-5] 157-0] 171-7] 196-6} 209-4 

manner products... .8..63...28104...; 100 | 102-1} 117-1) 127-1) 184-4} 139-8] 143-4) 167-7] 190-1] 213-7 
ap and. its products... iu... 55.0.5. 100 | 104-6] 109-5} 115-1) 120-3] 125-7] 127-3] 148-6] 173-8} 193-6 

CT RE BS SR bo a a a 100 | 108-1] 114-4] 124-0) 128-6] 1385-3] 136-3] 162-8] 193-5} 214-8 
Newsprint...... vt hs SR 100 | 103-7} 107-7} 109-6] 115-4] 119-6] 120-9} 137-3] 158-4] 174-3 
Paper other than newsprint....... 100 | 103-4) 107-5] 113-2} 120-1] 124-7! 126-8] 147-0} 170-9} 191-8 

ESS CS oe ee ere ee 100 | 102-9} 115-5] 123-9] 128-9} 133-1] 138-5] 151-6} 175-8} 202.3 
Printing and publishing.............| 100 | 101-7] 105-8] 110-0} 113-7] 116-3] 118-5] 127-3] 138-9} 158-2 
Newspaper printing.............. 100 | 101-3} 105-5} 108-3] 112-5] 116-5} 119-1] 125-7) 186-6] 152-6 
Job printing and publishing.......} 100 | 101-4] 105-9] 110-6} 113-8] 114-9] 117-7] 129-8] 142-4} 165-9 
Lumber and its products........... 100 | 104-4} 117-7] 131-0] 142-9] 148-2] 156-1] 178-3} 205-2] 226-2 
Bawmill-prodacts: 5.002. .)27042. 100 | 105-0) 115-0} 130-7} 143-8] 148-7] 157-5} 184-8] 215-7] 236-5 
Planing mills, sash, doors, ete....} 100 | 105-0} 120-0] 123-7] 134-9] 139-4] 147-2] 161-2} 180-2) 195-9 
PMEMIT a. WAS to ee sas 100 | 101-7} 125-0} 139-0] 147-6] 154-8] 159-5} 171-7] 192-6) 218-8 
Edible plant products.............. 100 | 102-9} 115-0] 122-5] 130-0) 134-2) 139-4] 153-0) 175-0) 194-5 

5 Bel ARR aap alapieres, Steen 100 | 103-1] 113-9} 121-5] 133-3} 135-0] 1389-2} 153-1] 178-0) 196-5 
Beit Cake... ol... eae 100 | 102-9] 115-5) 123-9] 128-9] 134-3] 139-0} 152-6] 174-2] 191-6 
memes... AoA 100 | 103-5] 114-4} 121-8] 131-9} 135-8] 142-0} 159-2} 184-1) 210-5 
etmectionery.: Of 4. awed fd. .14 100 | 101-9} 114-5] 118-2} 130-0} 131-8} 1389-0] 148-7] 167-0} 189-3 

Duproducte ih.) 0), STO! 100 | 105-3] 113-7] 121-7] 127-3] 130-5] 140-5} 150-7) 170-5} 195-6 
Leather and its products........... 100 | 105-9] 122-5] 134-8] 142-9) 145-4) 153-5) 167-5] 198-5) 219-3 
eather tanning: ©... 2) ea}. 100 | 104-5} 119-5] 133-9] 148-9] 156-8] 167-0} 181-1] 215-7} 239-7 
Boote-and shoes: 2.5. scenes 100 | 106-2] 123-2] 135-0} 141-7] 142-6] 150-1] 164-0) 194-2) 214-1 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 
1939-1948—Concluded 


(Rates in 1939100) 


Industry 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


Manufacturing—Concluded 
Edible animal products (meat prod- 


UCC eee ee rts a aie 100 | 103-2} 112-7] 119-0] 135-1] 137-3] 141-0} 165-4] 189-1] 217-0 
fron and) itsproducts,.. “ewes: . 100 | 102-7} 112-9} 125-6] 138-8] 142-6] 148-2] 159-6] 180-4] 200-5 
Crude, rolled and forged prod- 

Ue bet ct ecto icbes ci Ae ee eels 100 | 101-5} 108-1! 122-2) 135-5) 143-5) 149-1] 170-6] 189-6] 215-3 
Foundry and machine shop 

DEOCUCER ees ic ons Ene 100 | 104-5} 116-0} 120-9} 137-0} 140-8} 149-5] 161-0} 189-6] 212-1 
Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, 

CUORRUR ARE Cok. LC tae, Jia Bae, 100 | 105-0} 116-2} 129-7) 141-7| 147-9} 147-3] 155-8] 177-4] 195-8 
Ir CratO ee ee ene re ne 100 | 99-0} 109-5] 122-7] 134-0} 188-7| 148-7] 154-6] 162-9] 173-3 
Shipbuilding (steel ships)........ 100 | 104-9} 121-2] 132-2) 144-4] 145-3] 145-9] 148-8] 163-7] 175-7 
Motor vehicles, etc............... 100 | 100-6} 108-6} 115-8! 122-7} 126-3] 130-3} 140-4] 151-1} 163-1 
Motor vehicle parts and acces- 

Borios. 2G h..c0 MOL SO Gk) (Gam 100 | 103-4} 110-2) 127-0] 145-7) 147-1] 148-2] 162-3] 191-0} 215-3 

Stoves, furnaces, etc............ 100 | 104-5} 115-6] 131-0] 143-5} 149-5] 155-4] 163-5] 192-0] 226-6 

Agricultural machinery........ 100 | 105-1} 117-6} 136-7} 151-9} 155-8] 157-5| 178-5] 207-3} 232-0 

Tobacco products.< 22.5 Shoe. th vies 100 | 102-8} 113-0} 120-4] 131-5] -140-3] 140-5] 156-9] 186-4] 232-2 
Beverages (brewery products)...... 100 | 103-9} 113-3) 117-1] 121-9| 123-5] 127-9] 148-4] 160-7] 182-9 
Electric current production and dis- 
RYIDOUGIONES ohio: Ces eRe uels bate oho ate 100 | 103-3} 112-0) 120-2] 129-6} 132-5] 134-4] 143-5] 154-8] 169-7 
Electrical products. 04) Sh Ye 100 | 105-6} 123-2} 133-7} 149-2} 154-1] 156-8] 169-1] 195-5) 225-6 
Construction... ees. Lae 100 | 104-5) 111-6] 118-6} 127-7] 129-6] 131-1] 143-9] 155-0} 176-3 


Transportation and Communica- 


CHOIR ee Bo eR ee ie a eae on 100 | 101-3} 109-7} 116-4] 127-0} 128-0] 128-8] 143-5] 149-3] 174-3 
Transportavion ys .6 Wen. sls Deas pee 100 | 101-3} 110-1} 117-0) 127-7| 128-7) 129-2] 145-9] 151-6] 178-8 
Water transportation (Inland and 
Coastal): 220. Se Ra. dL e 100 | 105-2} 113-3] 125-8] 1388-8} 142-2] 144-6] 162-3] 183-8] 213-5 
Steam railways toe. sees. seek 100 | 100-0} 109-4} 114-8} 125-5} 125-5] 125-5] 142-3] 142-3] 170-2 
Electric street railways.......... 100 | 103-9} 109-1} 115-8} 121-2} 125-7] 126-6] 139-5] 162-3] 175-0 
Communication—Telephone........ 100 | 101-3} 106-4} 112-0} 121-9} 122-4] 125-6] 125-2) 132-2) 140-4 
Service—Laundries................... 100 | 105-4] 110-5) 116-5} 127-3} 128-9] 135-4] 147-5] 170-5] 183-0 


General Average, . joerc es bons acceeets 100 | 163-9) 113-1) 122-5) 133-7) 187-9} 141-8} 155-2) 173-7) 195-8 


Strikes and Lockouts—The Branch, in co-operation with the Industrial 
Relations Branch, is responsible for maintaining a record of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada. Information concerning this record will be found in the chapter of 
this report dealing with industrial relations. 


Collective Agreements—The Department of Labour endeavours to obtain 
from employers and trade unions copies of all collective agreements. Agreements 
received are recorded by industry and the number of workers affected. Repre- 
sentative agreements are summarized each month in The Labour Gazette. 
Records are also kept and summaries made in The Labour Gazette of Orders 
in Council extending agreements under the Collective Agreement Act of Quebec, 
and of Orders in Council making binding schedules of wages and hours under 
the Industrial Standards Acts etc. of certain other provinces. Inquiries received 
from officers of the Department, the International Labour Office, employers, 
union organizations and others as to various provisions to be found in agree- 
ments, many involving research work, were dealt with. 

Two analytical and statistical studies on collective agreements were 
prepared: one entitled Hutent of Collective Bargaining between Unions and 
Employers’ Associations or Groups was published in the January, 1949 issue 
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TABLE 2._INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1948 


(Rates in 1939 =100) 


Water ~-Elec- Gen- 

Beni Log- | Coal | Metal Saabs pave Trans- diets tric | Laun- | Tele- | eral 
ging | Mining |} Mining rin on por- Sane Rail- | dries | phones | Avere 

& tation y ways age 

0 ee 51-4 47-4 SL Pee 35-3 43-9 33-7 AS VRE hae oe Oe 38-1 
nOOR. ss. 52-6 48-0 Crea 37°70 44-1 35-2 DARU VIO RT CEC ee 40-0 
1903..... 53-9 48-9 BORON. kien lot 39-5 43-9 36-8 GOSS eee. Pela «ste 41-4 
1904... 54-6 48-8 ho i dy IP eames | 40-9 44-5 37-6 ieee Pec bikhe, wate [ieleca ah onse ss 42-3 
BOOS) AS: 57-0 49-5 Sore We Noees S| 42-8 44.7 36-5 5 kl al ee a Ate reae 43-1 
B9U0:.,... 59-4 50-1 ae Oe a | 45-0 45-5 38-9 SO OFS, PACTS. 5 44.9 
BOOTS. . 60-3 53-6 i | eee 47-0 46-5 39-6 7 hl per ocho e eae 46-3 
1908..... 58-6 54:3 G2; Ge. . b.g 47-7 47-6 42-2 cA ie ea AE A ea 47-4 
1909...... 61-9 54-5 Cas 2 ee 4 48-7 48-3 42-3 BA Fa SM eos 8 ax 48-3 
HOL0. Se. 64-0 54-0 C2E os 50-9 48-4 44-1 EU vanes ioe A uae a 49-9 
Th ae 65-6 55-9 3°1 45-0 52-9 49-1 46-9 OPN RAS ole eee 49-2 
Oe 67-7 56+4 66-3 45-8 56-2 50-1 47-9 ie SAUER ene, Lede ec. 50-8 
POLS ot 4% 68-7 57-3 65-3 47-2 58-6 52-0 49-0 51-3 ACoA We serree: 52-1 
1914..... 64-3 58-4 65-4 48-7 59-1 52-8 49-9 51-8 RO i 52-8 
notd... 61-1 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 2a ty le 53-2 
1916... . 73-0 64-0 Tote 54-3 60-0 54-9 51-8 52D Ls ab gh Aa aera 56-9 
SOLE. x... 95-8 75-0 81-1 60-4 64-4 64-5 61-0 58-8 SGnSt ray sex 65-2 
R918 5. . 110-8 90-5 88-1 69-2 73:8 78-6 77-3 (avo Go 1Giveoie tie. 76-6 
POD ss)... 127-3 97-8 88-4 85-0 86-8 86-7 90-1 83-8 PA Oe NG Pe ee 90-0 
1 142-5 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4] 106-0] 105-2 | 108-2 99-7 88-2 92-2 | 107-0 
BOO] n>. 102-2 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 99-9 96-0 95-9 98-6 97-3 91-8 97-5 
B22 re. . 79-6 | 113-4 88-0 89-2 95-3 86-7 90-3 94-6 98-2 87-2 91-1 
1928 .'. 93-5 | 1138-4 91-9 92-5 97-5 91-5 91-2 95-6 99-6 88-6 93-6 
7, 105-9 | 110-3 92-0 93-2 99-4 90-2 91-2 95-7 99-9 89-0 94-8 
W925 oes: 95-2 96-1 93-3 92-3 99-8 90-4 91-2 95-4 99-0 89-1 93-8 
BOZO 2... 95-5 96-0 93-2 92-8 | 100-9 90-2 91-2 96-7 99-9 89-7 94-4 
foes 2... 97-7 96-3 93-3 94-1 105-0 91-3 97-1 97-5 | 100-8 91-4 96-4 
$028... .. 99-0 96-8 93-2 94-8 | 108-7 91-9 97-1 99-6 | 101-6 93-1 97-5 
a 98-7 96-8 93-8 95-4 |} 115-8 96-1 100-0 | 101-9 | 101-8 94-2 99-2 
0h Oa 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0] 102-3 | 102-0 94-7 99-9 
003) say... 81-5 97-1 92-6 93-1 114-7 93-0 97-5 101-9 101-5 95-0 96-6 
BOs2: 2... 67-1 94-1 89-7 87-0 | 104-5 86-5 90-1 98-1 99-0 88-6 89-7 
1933..... 57-4 92-8 88-6 82-9 92-5 81-2 88-0 3:8 97-0 87-9 85-1 
1934..... 65-7 93-4 90-9 85-2 90-7 80-5 85-0 93-7 96-1 93-7 85-9 
BOBD =... . 73-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1] 94-3 96-6 93-0 88 -4 
1936. . 80-9 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82-4 90-1 95-2 97-1 93-8 90-0 
o037..... 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 96-9 92-0 96-0 97-8 98-3 98-5 96-7 
BOSS 2... 101-8 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 100-0 99-4 99-7 99-7 99-6 
BOe9..... 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0; 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0; 100-0} 100-0 
1940..... 104-9 | 102-1 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 108-9 1057477 10163 1108-9 
7 Bee 114-0 109-4 112-2 115-2 111-6 113-3 109-4 109-1 110-5 196-4 113-1 
3942 ..... 125-9 113-1 118-7 125-5 118-6 125-8 114-8 115-8 116-5 112-0 122-5 
1943... . 143-1 124-8 123-1 136-8 bar gar 138-8 125-5 121-2 127-3 121-9 133-7 
1944..... 146-1 146-071) 12552 1 2141 -4l 190-6 1) 142-2 |. B25 5 he Boone base Out. 122-41 bor 9 
1945..... 153-3 146-2 128-2 146-5 131-1 144-6 125-5 126-6 135-4 125-6 141-8 
945... . 167-4 | 1460-7 | 135;7') 16-5} 143-9 |] 162-3.) 142-3.), 139-5. 1" 147-5) 125-2°| > 155-2 
1947..... 195-1 16637 yy 157-7) G1S3*3 oelbo-0-) 083-8 | 142-3 | 9162-3 |) 170-5 | 1382:2 | 178.7 
2045... 218-6 | 192-9°| 73:1 | 205-9)|° 176-3 |) 216-5 | 3870-2) 175-0 | 183:0 | 140-4 | 195-8 


of The Labour Gazette; the other entitled Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1947, by Industry was published in the March, 
1949 issue. The accompanying table gives figures for the principal industrial 
groups for the years 1946 and 1947. The second and fifth columns show the 
number of workers affected by agreements extended under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act of the Province of Quebec. Any duplication of the numbers of workers 
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covered by agreements under this Act and by other agreements is eliminated in 
the third and sixth columns. A more detailed table was published in The Labour 


Gazette, March, 1949. 


TABLE 3._NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946 AND 1947, BY INDUSTRY 


Industry Group 


TE GRAS SON Pasa oc ed Waa ou a 
ABETCO TE ITER rite SG ern bee ramen kg RU M8 
Vorestry siishinge: Trapping Pe. 


Mining (including milling), Quarrying, 
OTP NV ells I as sa te abies ake 
COE a mek hee cate td, nee 
Metal mining....... ay Saad Soe SG ae ee 
1p Co a MR ice AR Ie MMA oa O IAE 


Maniiactibing: |): Ase taainy dre eke co ee ee 
Vegetable tOGdsy ret is f eb sun ts ae tee 
Other vegetable products........... 
Anima tondst. Sea hee 8 age fee 
Leather and fur products........... 
Textile producted Net) ae are! 
Wood and paper products (including 

printing) 
fron prodpetay yes hime. ae te 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 
OheMical produces ys.) le caaies cle a5 oe 
Miscellaneous products............. 


i 


Electricity and Gas Production and 


Transportation and Communication.... 
Electric railways and local bus lines. 
Steam railways (including express). . 
Water transportation (including 

SLOVeCdOrilih) «, a5 00 fick Boe) Mee 
OTiere ae: ace ek te coe eee 


Finance and Insurance.................. 


WROTE unter a Sate Mane ans 


(a) Revised. 


(b) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the preceding two columns. 


eliminated. 


38, 024 


1946 (a) 
Agree- 
ments 
(Other Agree- 
than ments 
Shea (etepesG 
=i 7 under 
ae Collective 
ep Ah Agree- 
Collectivel ment Act, 
ment Act,| Quebec) 
Quebec) 
Number | Number 
fe) fo) 
Workers | Workers 
846, 434 239,777 
Nil 
SI TEIN be aide er are | 
48,787 36 
See UR anita deine | 
TOT OG tae oe 
6,175 36 
436, 524 78,920 
21,116 3,507 
OLS O40 ho ae ak 
ae dans RS) 8) Mantes Pay 
115015 16, 897 
62,783 26, 869 
84,626 13, 244 
123, 387 15,821 
49,958 381 
15, 220 575 
11,011 1,626 
PRS Eb Min bee. dides: 
PDOs tote eat 
27,000 135,042 
231, 266 4,162 
CORSO fe Sal 
Laeeeuol te tee 
36, 758 4,162 
STU tl aes eect 
10, 608 10, 220 
ING NE Soattn tdhee 
11,397 


those 
Total (6) ae C 


Number 


fe) oO 
Workers | Workers 


1,060, 905 
Nil 
38,471 


48 , 823 
23, 254 
19, 358 

6,211 


494, 187 
24,623 
31,940 
22,575 
25, 669 
76, 850 


96,560 
135, 618 
50, 339 
15,795 
11,325 
2,893 
15, 754 
162,042 
232, 248 
20, 149 
139, 298 


37,740 
35,061 


20, 828 
Nil 
48, 552 


1947 
Agree- 
ments 
(Other | Astee- 
than ete 
a 
under 
rant oes ohea Total (0) 
ie Agree- 
Hope a ment Act, 
& ry a 
ment Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number | Number | Number 
of of 
Workers | Workers 
958,735 258,331] 1,185,551 
Nil Nil 
AZ D201. hee 42,029 
45,595 36 45,595 
21 OfS1 tb eke 21,073 
ba Be 38 ae Be Repro 17,141 
7,381 36 7,381 
510,477 89, 680 575, 159 
20, 110 34a) 23,755 
E> Po bo OI Uva, 33, 318 
24 GUC. ke vee 24,906 
10,949 19, 600 27,590 
69, 409 32, 598 87,560 
106, 344 16, 303 119,445 
148, 731 14, 287 160, 178 
61,705 A455 62, 160 
17, 338 1,016 18, 354 
13,819 1,710 14,075 
SB LOL a.cneeeeees 3,818 
18,3501). YS ee 18,350 
36, 396 142, 555 176,938 — 
241,028 4,898 241, 983 
20, 3341). 4 ee 20, 334 
147 TS0).. Pees 147,139 
31, 287 4,898 32, 242 
49 208) a te eee 42, 268 
16,098 10,590 26,615 
Nab Aye. ep ie bea a A 
48,792 10,572 58, 882 


Duplications are 


Labour Organization in Canada—Most of the “local unions’ in Canada 
are branches of trade unions, many of which are organizations having branches 


both in Canada and the United States. 


The Canadian locals of these Inter- 
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national unions are, in most cases, affiliated with either of two central Cana- 
dian bodies, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. As a rule, Canadian locals which are branches of unions 
affliated with the American Federation of Labour in the United States are 
affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress, while those which are branches 
of international unions affiliated in the United States with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations are affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Each of the Canadian Congresses also has a number of purely Canadian organ- 
izations affiliated with it, either trade unions with a number of branches in 
different places, or strictly local unions which are directly chartered by them. 


Of the international unions not affiliated with either of the Canadian 
Congresses, the most important are the four railway brotherhoods of. engineers, 
firemen and enginemen, conductors and trainmen. Most of the other railway 
unions in Canada are affiliated with the American Federation of Labour in the 
United States and with the Trades and Labour Congress in Canada, the chief 
exception being the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers, which is affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Other central labour bodies are the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, with which the National Catholic “federations” or unions in the 
Province of Quebec are affiliated, and the Canadian Federation of Labour. 


At December 31, 1948, the recorded membership in all trade unions in 
Canada which reported to the Department was 977,594. This figure was slightly 
more than 7 per cent. higher than that of 912,124 which was reported for the 
year 1947. The current figure is the highest recorded by the Department. In 
addition to the statistics supplied by the headquarters of central bodies and 
national and international unions, all know local unions are requested to supply 
information on membership. In 1948, out of a known total of 5,114 local 
branches, 4,316 reported memberships totalling 810,916. 

According to these reports from local branches, which are the only figures 
received by the Department which can be broken down by localities, there were 
301,418 members in Ontario, 229,458 in Quebec, 106,668 in British Columbia, 
40,430 in Manitoba, 37,592 in Alberta, 33,533 in Nova Scotia, 25,294 in Saskat- 
chewan, 24,004 in New Brunswick, and 915 in Prince Edward Island. The 
remaining 11,604 members belong to organizations in the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon and to organizations which are not localized. 

Among Canadian cities Montreal had the largest number of members 
reported, with 110,945, and Toronto was next with 95,945. Next in order of 
size of reported memberships were Vancouver with 56,204, Winnipeg 35,481, 
Hamilton 21,925, Quebec 18,820, Windsor 14,623, Sudbury 13,941, Edmonton 
12,960, Calgary 10,656, Ottawa 10,558. In 1948, there were 52 urban centres 
with 20 or more locals as compared with 53 in 1947. 

Reports on female membership were received from 1,360 of the 5,114 local 
unions in 1948. These reported a total of 89,331 women members. In 1947, a 
total female membership of 86,603 was reported by 1,267 locals. 

More complete information is contained in the annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada which is published by the Department. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—The Department of Labour collects 
reports from local trade unions throughout Canada, showing their membership 
and the number of members unemployed at the reporting date. A calculation 
is made from these reports to show the percentage of the members who are 
unemployed. 

These calculations were commenced on a quarterly basis at the end of 1915. 
From 1919 to 1943 inclusive, they were compiled on a monthly basis, but since 
the beginning of 1944 they have been compiled only once each quarter, at the. 
end of March, June, September and December. 
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During 1948 the average number of local union branches which reported 
each quarter was 2,558. These local branches reported memberships averaging 
512,925 of which an average number of 11,480 or 2-2 per cent were unemployed 
on the quarterly dates. 


TABLE 4.—UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA 
CLASSIFIED BY AFFILIATION, 1948 


Number 

Affiliation of Hemet 

Branches oe 
Trades and. Labour Congress of Ganada.) s2.4 co. shaee dec re Gc heheh eo oe 2, hLO 439, 029 
Armerican Poueration of Bapour (1). re i ia ae ete ee me et nnd ac eee 49 9,367 
Canadian! Conceess of, Laborer iain Beals fa Ge dP ee Ae. 8S 6. Le. 1,187 338, 627 
Congress os Industrial Organizations (2). ba secudos oF « Stories crea ht) > sopddeied deer 20 3,000 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of ugbour..: 0. os cee 428 93,370 
International Railway Brotherhoods (independent)...............0.00.0 000 aee 376 41,126 
Canadina ede tion. o. Labour (3). oa” Sc deb «pada sea aerrteeh ne eas neers 5 3,992 
National COUnC OF (ANAC lAMMCaOOULT take e ea Sree cite ce tee maths oe teehee 9 1,362 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions...................0 00.0 c eens 222 42,598 
Tinathbated Local Uniome. i. basuc oie ck o>: 2, Hee uate lee cick fa Me und Brel eee 39 4,346 
Ho taby tas eds eee ers 3 IS eee re eee ae 5,114 977,594 


(1) These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F.L. in the United States, the Canadian 
branches of which are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. The 49 local or federal unions with 6,383 members which received their charters 
directly from the A.F.L. have been included under the Trades and Labour Congress in this table as they 
are affiliated with that body. 


(2) These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.I.O. in the United States, the Canadian 
branches of which are not affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


(3) The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the 
Department. 


TABLE 5.—DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS* 1547 AND 1948 AND THE PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN 1948 OVER 1947 


1947 1948 Percentage 
eh ict aS ae a a a ee ee 
EUR ELS Member- Per cent Member- Per cent 1948 

ship of total ship of total over 1947 

Mining ond QOarryinges: a joie ck as cere 49,036 5-4 48,784 5-0 — 0-5 
ITCRA S! att ARS LAEAON, 2, ee reel ete. AOL, 181,491 19-9 188, 264 19-5 + 3-7 
Gonsinuction. .. ¢ 20. 0. seayeelis feel ES 71,629 7-9 91,632 9-4 +27-9 
Light, Weatavd Power. ico... oath oy 9, 276 1-0 11, 639 1-2 +25-5 
Wood and Wood Products............... 77,806 8-5 95,390 9-8 +22-6 
Printing and Publishine®.:.524.6./. De 17,831 2-0 19,731 2-0 +10-7 
Steam Railway Transportation......... 138, 039 15-1 143,811 14-7 + 4-2 
Other Fransportation.”. W284. 220094 59, 536 6-5 62, 203 6-4 + 4-5 
Berviera 401... peas areas. Ac anein o 110, 737 12-1 116, 169 11-9 + 4-9 
Clothise, Pootwear. a... a. uence acs. be. 54, 769 6-0 50, 301 5-1 — 8-2 
"Textiles. cece. See ee 44,811 4-9 51,165 5-2 +14-2 
8 PROC Peay Pally aly he. Sa, 5a ete ea een « S 39,851 4-4 44,137 4-5 +10-8 
PAPOUner tudustrios.. tos rece nce tek a nate 6-3 54,368 5-5 — 5-1 
POCA REDE) Cag ne eee ee a 912,124 100-0 977,594 169-9 + 7-2 


_ *Itis not possible to classify membership figures by industrial groups with a high degree of accuracy, 
since many urions have members whose employment may fall in more than one classification. 


Statistics were published quarterly during 1948 in The Labour Gazette and 
statistics for the end of each quarter in 1948 and the first quarter of 1949 with 
comparative figures for certain earlier dates were published in the June, 1949 
issue. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents —The Department continued the compilation of 
statistics on fatalities resulting from accidents to workers during the course of 
their employment, or arising out of it or resulting from industrial diseases. 
Figures for such fatalities in the year 1948, classified by industrial groups, 
province of occurrence and cause, were published quarterly in The Labour 
Gazette and a summary for the calendar year, together with statistical analysis 
appeared in the issue for April, 1949 (pages 476-477 and 514-522). As in 
previous years, information was obtained from the various provincial and federal 
authorities, factory inspectors, Departments of Mines, etc., and from newspapers. 

The number of fatalities recorded during 1948 was 1,350 as compared with 
1,475 (revised figure) for 1947. : 


Seventeen industrial accidents which caused the death of three or more 
persons in each case were reported to the Department in 1948. The most serious 
of these occurred at Hanna, Alberta, on February 28 when the collision of a 
snow plow and a yard engine resulted in the death of six railroad workers. 
Five riggers were drowned in the Ottawa River, Ontario, on July 22 when a 
section of a bridge on which they were working, collapsed. On July 30, five 
seamen were drowned near Cap aux Oies, Quebec, while attempting to leave 
a burning ship in a life boat. Five woodsmen were drowned when a boat in 
which they were riding capsized in Gibson Lake, New Brunswick, on Septem- 
ber 16. One accident resulted in the death of four persons and twelve accidents 
resulted in the death of three persons in each case. 

Classification of fatal accidents by causes showed that the largest number, 
397, were caused by “moving trains, vehicles, etc.” The fatalities resulting from 
causes in other classifications were: “falls of persons” 221; “falling objects,” 
214; “dangerous substances,” 157; “industrial diseases,’ 156; “striking against, 
or being struck by objects,” 38, “working machines,” 35; “animals,” 21; “hoisting 
apparatus,” 20; “prime movers,” 19; “handling of objects,” 12; ‘tools,’ 6 and 
“other causes,” 54. 

The classification of industrial fatalities by province of occurrence showed 
that the largest number, 488, were in Ontario; 271 occurred in British Columbia; 
255 in Quebec; 117 in Alberta; 82 in Nova Scotia; 55 in Manitoba; 41 in New 
Brunswick; 38 in Saskatchewan and 3 in Prince Edward Island. 

Analysis by industrial groups showed that there were 262 fatal accidents 
in manufacturing, 244 in transportation and public utilities, 190 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 173 in construction, 162 in logging, 105 in 
service, 94 in agriculture, 44 in electricity, gas and water production and supply, 
42 in trade, 30 in fishing and trapping, 3 in finance; 1 was unclassified. 

With regard to non-fatal accidents, certain statistics, compiled from reports 
from Workmen’s Compensation Boards, covering the calendar year 1939 and 
the years 1942 to 1948, inclusive, were published in the April, 1949 issue of 
The Labour Gazette (page 522). Towards the end of the fiscal year plans were 
being considered with a view to improving statistical data relating to non-fatal 
industrial accidents on a nation-wide basis. 

The Branch has assisted in the work of accident prevention organizations 
by the preparation of speeches and other material on workmen’s compensation 
and safety legislation. The Branch was represented at a Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety convened by the President of the United States at Washington, 
D.C. in March, 1949. 


Labour Market.-—During the fiscal year, a large volume of continuing 
research work was performed analysing and evaluating current labour require- 
ments and supplies of manpower, both generally, and for separate industries, 
on local, regional and national bases. The employment problems of particular 
groups and classes of workers were also regularly studied. This work was 
undertaken to meet the day-to-day needs of the Department, as well as other 
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governmental agencies, for information on employment matters. This work also 
formed the basis for the preparation of a monthly review of current employ- 
ment conditions which was published in The Labour Gazette. 

In addition, numerous individual research studies were undertaken. These 
included: an analysis of strikes and lockouts in Canada from 1901 to 1947; 
earnings and consumers’ prices in Canada, 1939 to 1948; collective bargaining 
trends, 1948; current agriculture manpower problems; a review of National 
Employment Service activities in 1948; economic conditions in Newfoundland 
(with special reference to labour); and pension plans in Canadian industry. 
The results of a number of these research projects were circulated on a confi- 
dential basis. | 

The results of a number of other research studies were published in The 
Labour Gazette. These included: “The Manpower Situation in 1947” (May, 
1948) and “Seasonal Variations of Employment in the Meat Products Industry” 
(November, 1948). 

Employment Forecasts —Direct forecasts of employment in the key manu- 
facturing and primary industries, three months and six months in advance, were 
prepared. These short-term forecasts were based on information obtained 
quarterly from a group of approximately 400 selected firms, operating about 
800 establishments in manufacturing, logging, mining, communications and 
retail trade. The quantitative forecasts were supplemented by qualitative 
information relating to the outlook for production and employment, the supply 
of labour and the situation in regard to raw materials, domestic and export 
market prospects, inventory position, plant expansion, and government policy 
having a possible effect on employment. 

The qualitative information was obtained by personal interview with 
responsible industrial executives, resulting in confidential information otherwise 
unavailable. | 

The data obtained have been used by officials in the Department of Labour 
and in other government departments in anticipating probable employment 
wenn Te as a basis for related reports on Canada’s employment and economic 
outlook. 


Occupational Analysis ——During the fiscal year the revision of occupational 
wage reporting schedules was continued. 

Each wage reporting schedule lists occupations which are considered to be 
representative of a specific industry and describes briefly each occupation. The 
purpose of this procedure is to ensure a higher degree of uniformity and 
standardization in the reporting of wage rates on an occupational basis. 

Group organizations and representative firms are consulted in order that 
the schedules may serve as adequately as possible the purpose for which they 
are designed. 

Considerable progress was made during the year in connection with the 
new series of monographs and pamphlets on occupations for distribution to 
National Employment Service Offices, teachers, counsellors, students, personnel 
departments in industry, etc. At the end of the fiscal year preparatory work 
had been completed in connection with monographs and pamphlets on the 
following “Construction trades’; carpenter; bricklayer and stonemason; 
plasterer; painter and decorator; plumber, pipefitter and steamfitter; sheet- 
metal worker; and electrician. 

During the year, the Canadian Committee for Student Guidance in Science 
and Engineering, representing the Engineering Institute of Canada, the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, and the Chemical Institute of Canada 
requested the co-operation of the Department of Labour in the preparation and 
publication of an authoritative reference book to help meet the needs of high 
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school students contemplating careers in natural science and engineering. The 
Department of Labour has been pleased to co-operate with the Committee in 
this undertaking, especially since this particular project fits into a broad 
program of occupational studies being made by the Research and Statistics 
Branch. Through the Canadian Council of Professional Engineers and Scientists 
helpful material was also obtained from the Canadian Society of Forest 
Engineers, the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Physicists, and the Agricultural Institute of Canada. 

Resulting from this co-operative effort monographs on the following will 
be published collectively in a booklet entitled “Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering’; agricultural scientist, architect, biologist, chemist, geologist, 
physicist, aeronautical engineer, ceramic engineer, chemical engineer, civil 
engineer, electrical engineer, forest engineer, and forest scientist, mechanical 
engineer, mining engineer, and petroleum engineer. 

Copy for the publication of this booklet was in the hands of the printer at 
the close of the fiscal year. . 

The unemployment Insurance Commission contributed towards the publica- 
tion of the monographs in this booklet as well as to the publication of the 
separate monographs and pamphlets referred to above. 
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X.—SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Labour Gazette—Nearing half a century of publication, The Labour 
Gazette continues to follow the general policy laid down by its founder and first 
editor, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. That policy as set forth in the 
first issue (September, 1900) stated: “The Labour Gazette is an official publica- 
tion by the Dominion Government . . .. It is the Journal of the Department 
of Labour and is published with a view to the dissemination of accurate 
statistical and other information relating to labour conditions and kindred 
subjects.” 

Throughout its history The Labour Gazette has reflected the many and 
varied changes that have taken place in industrial and labour relations and 
social conditions in Canada. It has, however, never deviated from its original 
purpose of reporting objectively and factually the current trends in labour and 
industry. 

As in former years, The Labour Gazette during the fiscal year under review, 
published records of labour legislation, employment and unemployment, immigra- 
tion, farm labour, wages and hours of labour, price trends and the cost of living, 
industrial relations, industrial disputes, conciliation, labour management co- 
operation, activities of labour organizations, collective agreements, vocational 
training activities, rehabilitation of discharged members of the Armed Forces, 
industrial health and accidents, Canadian Government Annuities, women in 
industry, employment and training of youth, the National Employment Service, 
the activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the provincial 
Departments of Labour and Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the decisions 
of the National Wartime Labour Relations Board and the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. Numerous special articles on the economic and social aspects 
of labour problems, many of which are prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, appear in the various issues. 

In addition. it contained articles on social, industrial and economic condi- 
tions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries, especially where 
these were in some degree analogous to those in Canada. The proceedings of 
the International Labour Organization and the 80th annual conference of the 
British Trades Union Congress were reported upon, and informative articles on 
economic stabilization, post-war reconstruction, social security and related 
material from other Government departments appeared in some issues. 

The subscription rate remained at one dollar per annum for general sub- 
scribers, with a special rate of fifty cents per annum to groups of 10 or more 
to accommodate the requirements of trade unions locals, students, and com- 
panies wishing to subscribe for their staffs. 

At the close of each calendar year a limited number of volumes are bound, 
with a classified index, and sold to subscribers at two dollars a volume. 

The average monthly distribution of The Labour Gazette during the fiscal 
year was 16,923 (13,928 in English and 2,995 in French). The average monthly 
paid circulation was 9,518 (7,857 in English and 1.661 in French). 


Information Branch—Since the establishment of the Information Branch 
on January 1, 19438, it has been concerned with providing a broad publicity 
service for the several activities of the Department, including the National 
Employment Service, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, and the War- 
time Labour Relations Board (National), and its successor, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. It has been the policy of the Department to keep the public 
fully informed, not only in regard to the legislation it administers, but also on 
the operations of its several branches. 
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The Information Branch is responsible for the preparation and issue of 
press and radio releases on all policies and activities of the Department. During 
the fiscal year under review 216 news releases were issued. 

Throughout the year the Department found it necessary to carry out several 
advertising compaigns to inform the public concerning regulations, labour supply 
projects, employment of veterans, the facilities of the National Employment 
Service, immigration, including the movement of men and women from the 
Displaced Persons Camps in Europe, Government Annuities, and similar matters. 
Newspapers and other publications, radio stations, posters, photographs, films 
and circular letters were all used extensively by the Information Branch in these 
advertising campaigns. 

Special articles on various departmental activities and operations were 
provided on request to interested publications. A substantial number of general 
inquiries on labour and industrial relations were dealt with. An illustrated 
pamphlet, designed to assist in bringing about better living and working condi- 
tions in agriculture, was distributed during the fiscal year 1948-49. This 
pamphlet, entitled “Better Farm Living for Workers on the Land,” supplemented — 
the film Workers on the Land, prepared earlier under the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Program and shown on the rural film circuits over Canada. This 
film had been screened about 1800 times to the end of 1948, for an audience of 
some 160,000 people. Another illustrated booklet outlining the work of the 
Department was printed and distributed to selected groups interested in labour 
matters. 

A brief digest of current employment matters, “2 Minutes of Employment 
Facts,” printed in bulletin form, was distributed twice a month to employers 
and employer groups, leading trade unions and others interested in subjects 
covered. ‘Circulation of this bulletin, which is mainly on a request basis, in- 
creased during the year to about 29,000 copies. In addition, several thousand 
extra copies of certain issues were requested. 

The Branch assisted in the preparation of a departmental exhibit, 
advertising the services available through the Department and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, which was circulated to Fall fairs and exhibitions 
throughout Canada. A member of the Information Branch accompanied and 
was in charge of the exhibit. 

Officers of the Branch co-operated with officers of the National Film Board 
and of other Departments on interdepartmental information projects, notably 
the rehabilitation of ex-service personnel and the employment of older veterans. 

The Department, through a special vote available under this Branch, finan- 
cially assisted the National Film Board in the operation of its industrial circuits, 
as an exhibition agency of Government films. Under this arrangement, the 
preparation of an Industrial Film Preview Library, consisting of films chosen 
on the advice of the Information Branch, was begun by the Film Board. Blocks 
of films were distributed on a flexible schedule throughout the country with a 
view to encouraging the formation of community industrial film councils. 

Supplementing its first four safety films already distributed, the Branch, 
through the facilities of the National Film Board produced and distributed a 
fifth film on industrial accident prevention, Safe Clothing. These films represent 
the first steps in implementing a policy of the Department to assist provincial 
governments and associated agencies, and employer and employee associations 
working in the field of industrial accident prevention. 

The continuing popularity of these films, both at home and abroad, is 
evidence of the real need for this type of educational material. In addition to 
the prints placed in circulation by the Department of Labour, domestic sales 
of these films now total 132 prints. An additional 773 prints have been sold 
outside Canada—in the United States, Great Britain, France, and in countries 
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as far away as Australia. The 35 sets of prints in the National Film Board 
regional offices and in the Film Libraries had reached an audience of 166,474 by 
February 28, 1949, and the audience for the prints that have been sold is 
estimated to be 700,000. 


Another film, dealing with the problems of the older workers, was begun 
and will be completed by late 1949. 


Labour Legislation—Information concerning labour legislation, both in 
Canada and abroad, is made available through The Labour Gazette and through 
special publications. 


Labour laws enacted by the Parliament of Canada and the Provincial 
Legislatures are summarized in The Labour Gazette at the close of each legisla- 
tive session. A monthly summary of regulations made by administrative 
authorities under federal and provincial legislation, and reviews of judgments 
of the Courts in labour cases are also prepared. Special articles on various 
branches of labour legislation in Canada and elsewhere are published from time 
to time. The provisions of International Labour Conventions and Recom- 
mendations may be included for comparative purposes. Items of special interest 
relating to legislative or administrative standards, proposed or actual, in Canada 
and in other countries are also printed in The Labour Gazette. 


A report on Labour Legislation in Canada has been issued annually 
by the Department since 1915. It contains the text or summary of the Domin- 
ion and provincial statutes and statutory orders affecting labour. In 1915, 
1920, 1928 and 1937, the Report took the form of a consolidation of all labour 
laws on the Dominion and provincial statute books at the end of those years. 
Reports for intervening years cover only legislation enacted during the year. 
The 1946 volume contains an index to the Reports for 1937-46. The 1948 
volume will be another consolidation of all legislation as existing on December 
31, 1948. 

Pamphlets dealing with certain classes of labour laws are issued from 
time to time in printed or mimeographed form. Two of these, which are 
issued annually, are:’ Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, A Comparison 
of Provincial Laws; and Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, 
Holidays, Hours of Work, Minmmum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen's 
Compensation. 

The increased legislative activity which was to be expected after the war 
is a reflection of the heightened public interest in labour conditions. This 
interest 1s shown, too, in the expansion of the correspondence regarding labour 
laws, in the requests received for publications and for information concerning 
laws in other countries. Publications particularly in demand were: Trade 
Union Law in Canada; Labour Legislation in Canada. An Historical Outline 
of the Principal Dominion and Provincial Labour Laws; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada; Outline of Trade Union History; International Labour 
Conventions and Canadian Legislation Concerning Young Persons (Parts I-III) ; 
and Industrial Lighting. 

The Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
formed in May, 1938. The objects of the organization, which consists of all 
Federal and Provincial Departments or Boards charged with the administra-. 
tion of any labour law, are to promote higher standards of labour law adminis- 
tration and enforcement and to bring about greater uniformity in the legis- 
lative standards of the provinces through the exchange of information and by 
annual conferences. The provinces pay an annual membership fee of $25. 
The Federal Department of Labour provides the services of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and bears the cost of reporting and distributing to the members 
reports of proceedings of the annual conference. Because of war conditions, 
no conferences were held from 1944-1947. 
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Topics which have been discussed at earlier sessions of the association 
include minimum wages, maximum hours of work, conditions of Govern- 
ment contract work, accident prevention, factory inspection, employment 
of women and children, apprenticeship, trade unions, collective bargaining, 
industrial disputes, and such wartime policies as the stabilization of wages 
and the control of labour. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Canadian Association of Administra- 
tors of Labour Legislation was held in Ottawa May 3-5, 1948. All provinces 
except Alberta and Prince Edward Island were represented. The topics dis- 
cussed included Canada and the International Labour Organization, industrial 
relations, labour inspection, minimum wages and hours of work. The eighth 
annual conference is scheduled to be held in Ottawa, in May, 1949. 


The Inbrary—The Library was established with the formation of the 
Department in 1900. It now has approximately 123,000 volumes and pamph- 
lets on all phases of industry and labour. These cover all aspects of industrial 
development and labour relations including profit sharing, occupational 
hazards, industrial health, co-operatives, guaranteed wage, union history, 
collective bargaining, etc. Several hundred house organs and employee hand- 
books are received regularly, as well as all Canadian and many American and 
foreign trade union papers, which are kept permanently. 

All publications of the International Labour Office are preserved perman- 
ently in the Library, and the chief governmental publications pertaining to 
labour of most foreign countries are received regularly. Copies of all publica- 
tions of the Department are preserved, together with the constitution and 
proceedings of all Canadian unions, those of Empire Countries and international 
unions, and of the chief unions of the United States and other countries. 

The Library serves not only the Department of Labour but other govern- 
mental departments and borrowers across Canada. The Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes a select list of recent additions to the library each month. Book publica- 
tions, if available, may be borrowed for a period of one month. Book circula- 
tion for the year totalled 8,250 volumes loaned to over 800 different individuals. 

During the fiscal year under review, the library answered about 2,800 
inquiries, approximately 20 per cent of which were from personnel in industry, 
labour unions and students. The re-cataloguing and re-classification of the 
library begun in 1942 was continued. More than 9,200 volumes and pamphlets 
were re-classified and re-catalogued, and the subject heading list for the main 
catalogue was completely revised. 
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XIL—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Early in the war, the Canadian Government and the Departments most 
immediately concerned began to formulate plans and to develop facilities to 
deal with the rehabilitation and re-establishment of members of the Armed 
Forces. These plans and procedures were ready to be put into effect when 
demobilization commenced. 

The chief functions of the Department of Labour in the re-establishment 
program were to assist ex-service personnel in returning to their former 
employment, to place them in new employment, or to provide training facilities 
to enable them to acquire special skills before seeking employment. 

In the carrying out of this program the Department of Labour was made 
responsible for the administration of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1942, and of special facilities within the National Employment Service 
for the placement of ex-service personnel, and for providing vocational and 
prematriculation training. In view of changing conditions, and special problems 
connected with re-establishment, plans and procedures have been kept under 
review and adjustments have been made as required. 

Re-establishment of ex-service personnel of World War II passed its peak 
during 1946 and by the end of the fiscal year 1947-48 it was evident that 
rehabilitation, as an organized program, was nearing completion. 

During 1947, the demobilization of the wartime Armed Forces was com- 
pleted, the numbers of veterans volunteering for Rehabilitation Training 
decreased markedly during the latter part of the year and the numbers of 
veterans registered as unplaced applicants with the National Employment 
Service were fewer during each season of the year than for any similar periods 
since general demobilization was begun. 

This trend continued in 1948, and in the case of veterans in training was 
accelerated by the fact that the last date on which veterans could apply for 
training, except under special circumstances, was December 31, 1947. 

As in 1947, rehabilitation, as it is affected by the re-establishment of 
veterans in suitable civilian jobs, was greatly facilitated during the summer 
of 1948 by a strong demand for workers which existed in practically all Cana- 
dian industries. At March 31, 1948, 35,968 ex-service men of World War II, 
exclusive of Dual Service Veterans, were registered for employment with the 
National Employment Service. By September 30, 1948, the highest point of 
employment for the year, this figure had fallen to 11,500. 

Reinstatement Administration.—Provision for the reinstatement in civilian 
employment of persons discharged from the Armed Forces was made under the 
War Measures (Civil Employment Reinstatement) Regulations in June, 1941. 
In 1942, the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act was passed, and subse- 
quently the Minister of Labour was made responsible for its administration 
and enforcement. 

It became apparent early in 1946 that it was desirable to consolidate the 
provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1942, the Reinstate- 
ment Regulations and the three amending Orders in Council, and to give 
statutory effect to the Order in Council provisions. Accordingly, a consolidat- 
ing Bill was prepared and, after careful consideration by a Select Committee 
on Veterans Affairs, was introduced in the House of Commons by the Minister 
of Labour. On August 31, 1946, it received the Royal Assent, becoming effective 
as from that date, and is known as The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1946. 

In so far as the administration of the Act is concerned, the actual details of 
administration were entrusted to the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
which in turn placed the responsibility with its legal branch. 
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The vast majority of applications for assistance under the Act, have come, 
im the first imstance, from local offices of the Commission and have been 
investigated by District Investigators. Most of these cases were settled amicably, 
but im all important matters it has been the practice to refer full particulars 
to the legal adviser for his opinion. In other words, the Act has been admin- 
istered through the same channels as are used in the administration of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and Regulations. 

Cases not satisfactorily adjusted at the local or regional level are referred 
to head office for final decision. This procedure guarantees that disposition of 
every case is as complete and as satisfactory as possible. Naturally the num- 
ber of applications for assistance submitted to local offices of the Commission 
has decreased considerably. However, during the fiscal year under review 
some fifty cases were investigated in which reinstatement had been effected, 
but which involved the question of seniority. 

Employers have not only lived up to the obligations imposed by the Act 
and Regulations, but they have also endeavoured to comply fully with the true 
spirit of the legislation. Indeed many of them went far beyond the terms of 
the Act and Regulations in their voluntary effort to ensure that men and women, 
formerly in their employ, were reinstated in the positions to which they were 
entitled. The co-operation of employers in this regard cannot be over- 
emphasized. 


Veterans Placement Divisions—-Although general demobilization of the 
wartime Armed Forees was completed in September, 1947, the volume of work 
of this division continued at a high level throughout 1948. 

The work of this division did, however, settle into what appeared to be 
@ more permanent pattern following its reorganization in the latter part of 1947 
which placed full emphasis on employment functions to meet the changing 
rehabilitation picture resulting from the expiration of many of the benefits 
available through the Department of Veterans Affairs including out-of-work 
allowances. 

This reorganization called for applications of all veterans for employment 
to be subject to a follow-up service after 30 days. Also, each local office was 
to maintain a Veterans’ Unit, headed by a Veterans’ Officer, as part of its 
permanent organization, available to discuss training, employment and other 
problems peculiar to ex-service men and women. At the same time Veterans’ 
Officers were to continue to handle applications for benefits still available 
through the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The work of the Veterans’ Officers underwent changes but with no 
appreciable decrease in volume. The number of veterans eligible for Out-of- 
Work Allowances was negligible, but applicants for re-establishment credits 
imereased and the problems of individual veterans became more difficult to 
solve. These officers continued to handle the veterans’ applications for priorities 
m securing building materials, for in many cases the housing problem affected 
to a considerable degree the veterans’ ability to accept employment available 
in certain areas. An additional service provided during the past year was 
assistance in the handling of applications for grants from the Army Benevolent 
Fund. 

Employment for veterans followed the genera! pattern of employment in 
Canada, although male veterans did not seem to have been affected by seasonal 
increases in unemployment to the same extent as other male workers. Un- 
employment among female veterans has been very small and spread evenly 
across the country. 

The ratio of male veterans registered for employment to all males registered 
Was considerably lower during the year under review than during the previous 
year, and although some of this reduction might be accounted for by the 
increase in the male labour force, the fact that the number of veterans registered 
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for employment on the reporting dates was generally below the numbers reported 
at corresponding times in 1947 seemed to confirm the trend towards a larger 
number of veterans becoming permanently re-established. 

Unplaced male veterans at March 31, 1949, totalled 47,079, as compared 
with 438,896 at March 25, 1948. However the latter figure represented 29 
per cent of the total unplaced male applicants, whereas the former represented 
only 24 per cent. During the three winter months from December, 1948, to 
February, 1949, the number of unplaced male veterans constituted from 8-4 
per cent to 13-2 per cent of male veterans and from 35 per cent to 39 per cent 
of all unplaced male applicants. 

About 135,000 placements were made for veterans by the National Employ- 
ment Service during the fiscal year. 

The National Employment Service took an active part in the joint cam- 
paign sponsored by the Department of Veterans Affairs in co-operation with 
the Canadian Corps of Commissionnaires to stimulate the employment of older 
veterans through the medium of the corps. The lowest recorded figure of 
unemployed veterans of the 1914 War and veterans of both wars was reached 
in September, 1948, when fewer than 4,000 of these older ex-service men were 
registered for employment. 

Disabled and handicapped veterans were given special attention and the 
Special Placements Division of the National Employment Service, in co- 
operation with the Casualty Rehabilitation Section of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs found employment for between four and five hundred handi- 
capped veterans each month. 

The National Employment Service is represented on all DVA Rehabilita- 
tion Review Boards, the function of which is to provide veterans who have 
special problems with the advice of specialists in various phases of welfare 
and employment, and in addition, to make available such assistance as the 
organizations represented on the Boards are able to offer. 

Veterans who were training under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act were 
assisted in their search for employment on completion of training. Officials of 
the National Employment Service kept in close touch with veterans training in 
Canadian Vocational Training or private schools and were often able to offer 
jobs immediately on graduation. As in the previous fiscal year, contact was 
made with all veterans known to be taking university training in the United 
States. On request, they were supplied with information regarding employment 
opportunities in their own field in Canada. On graduation, efforts were made 
to find employment for them. This service begun in 1947, was extended to 
veterans taking vocational training in the U.S.A. Student veterans in Canada 
were assisted in finding employment during their vacation periods and special 
efforts were made on behalf of the veteran graduates. 

Comprehensive statistics on veterans’ employment have been maintained 
and provide the record upon which veterans’ operations are based. These 
statistics are made available to other departments of government vitally con- 
cerned in the matter of veterans’ rehabilitation. At intervals information on 
the progress of veterans’ placements was supplied to the public, particularly 
those organizations interested and able to assist in furthering the veterans’ 
interest in the employment field. 

With the exception of veterans still training, the task of rehabilitating 
Canada’s veterans has passed the stage in which volume features predominantly. 
It has now assumed the form of a specialized and continuing program to deal 
with those whose war service has created problems special to them and difficult 
to solve, even during a period of high employment. 


Vocational Training.—tThe training of ex-service personnel has played a 
most important role in the rehabilitation program. The particular phases of 
this training which were made the responsibility of the Department of Labour 
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included trades training either in industry or in vocational schools, and pre- 
matriculation courses. (The majority of cases of veterans training-on-the-job 
in industry were transferred to the supervision of DVA on March 31, 1948.) 


Although actual training for which the Department of Labour is responsible 
is under the Dominion-Provincial Scheme (Canadian Vocational Training) the 
eligibility of discharged personnel for training, and the length of training to 
be given, must be approved by the Department of Veterans Affairs. Post- 
discharge training at university level, and highly specialized training, necessary 
in cases of discharged persons suffering from serious disabilities, is provided 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


December 31, 1947 was set as the last date upon which veterans could 
be accepted for vocational training, except under certain special circumstances. 
As a result, the intake of veterans into training centres operated or supervised 
by Canadian Vocational Training was very small throughout the fiscal year. 
By March 31, 1949, the number of veterans training under the auspices of 
Canadian Vocational Training had been reduced to 424. 

A full account of the training of ex-service personnel provided by the 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch of the Department of Labour is con- 
tained in the Chapter entitled “Canadian Vocational Training’. 
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XII.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF JAPANESE IN CANADA 


The year ending March 31, 1949, brought virtually to a conclusion the re- . 
establishment program for persons of Japanese origin on the West Coast of 
Canada, which was initiated early in 1942 as a wartime emergency measure. 
March ca 1949, marked the end of the remaining restrictions imposed by the 
Federal Government during wartime upon the movement, residence and employ- 
ment of Japanese. The changes in distribution of persons of the J apanese race 
in Canada over this period are significant: 


na January, 1942 March, 1949* 

British Columbia go: i... 8. eee. Bae yee eee ee 21,975 (96%) 6,110 (29%) 
Aer tate a ret ens, texts, Oren MENG REHM tata h ob at ete Meal oo pode aie eer 534 3,900 
» Saskatchewan ordi iio. bees beth arc eae. scice ee beeen 100 450 
Gh ECO ae RO CR SN 2S Ea ene ee REY 2 30 1,300 

eA TICS. es CU Re cs oie ye hee eens 664 (8%) 5,650 (27%) 
COVEN ANOLE he SRR nce ha) SIR lta ie i ae, 1 A La Re i a 132 7,800 
AA STS E Step A Maa hte OR PAAR Mo AEE. cen URAL MEN et ir DAL eho Ab nd 20 1,300 
Maritimes, aerate | ec nena Conners Fh nt RM IVA RD Met AB ul Z 10 

Perstern Canad any ta a eit ee et adie i an ie 159 (1%) 9,110 (44%) 
Yukon and the: Northwest. Territories; i... ..65 . sgck yu’. ce. 39 40 
Toran Cangas 275. See eee eee eee ee 22,837 20,910 


*1949 Figures approximate, except for British Columbia. 


In line with the agreements completed by the Federal Government with 
British Columbia and Alberta in the previous fiscal year, agreements were 
proposed to the Governments of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec 
under which the Dominion and the Province would share on an equal basis the 
costs of welfare for indigent Japanese evacuees during the two-year period 
ending March 31, 1950. An agreement was signed with the Province of Mani- 
toba to this effect, and was approved by Order in Council P.C. 3197 of 
July 16, 1948. The other provinces mentioned above indicated that normal 
provincial services would be extended to Japanese residents upon the revocation 
of the remaining restrictions at March 31, 1949. 


All signs in the year under review pointed to the fact that the Japanese 
were re-establishing themselves satisfactorily and without incident in their new 
homes, and prospering in various lines of endeavour. One indication of this 
is the very limited extent of recent inter-provincial movement among persons 
of Japanese origin. Since March 31, 1949, a few persons of Japanese origin 
have moved back to the Pacific Coast, mostly from interior British Columbia, 
but this has been balanced by some movement of families and individuals 
eastward. The Japanese Canadians are now a relatively stable and integrated 
group in the Canadian economy. 
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XTI.—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION! 


The International Labour Organization was established as an autonomous 
associate of the League of Nations under the terms of the Treaties of Peace in 
1919. It is an official association of nations, financed by contributions from its 
Member States. The purpose of the Organization is to promote social justice 
by improving industrial conditions in all countries of the world through 
legislative action and international agreements, thus providing the basis for 
universal and lasting peace. The Organization provides machinery for con- 
certed action to improve working conditions, to raise standards of living, and 
to promote social and economic stability. By an agreement signed on Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, the Organization was brought into official relationship with the 
United Nations as a specialized agency, although retaining its identity as a 
separate organization. 

Canada has been a member of the Organization since its inception, and the 
Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison agency between the 
Canadian Government and the ILO. At present there are sixty Member States 
in the Organization, which is democratically controlled by representatives of 
their governments and by representatives of their organized employers and of 
their organized workers appointed by these Governments. 

Early in 1940, war conditions made it impossible to continue to discharge 
the functions of the Organization from its headquarters in Geneva and the 
invitation of the Canadian Government to establish a working centre in 
Montreal was accepted. In September 1948, however, it returned to Geneva. 
Branch Offices are maintained in Ottawa, Washington, London, Paris, Rome, 
New Delhi and Shanghai. In February the Director-General of the ILO 
appointed Mr. V. C. Phelan of Ottawa as Director of the Canada Branch of 
the Organization. 

The Instrument for Amendment of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization, which was adopted at the 29th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in Montreal in 1946, came into force on April 20, 
1948. This Instrument was designed to remodel the Organization in the light 
of the experience gained in over a quarter of a century and to re-equip it to 
discharge its responsibilities with greater efficiency. 

One of the amendments, Article 19 (7) is of particular interest to Canada, 
as it requires the governments of all federal states (which have been faced 
with constitutional difficulties in giving effect to the minimum labour standards 
embodied in Conventions or suggested in Recommendations adopted at the 
various sessions of the International Labour Conference) to arrange for 
periodic consultations between the federal and provincial authorities with a view 
to promoting co-ordinated action to give effect to the provisions of such 
proposals. Another obligation is that fuller reports will be made to the Inter- 
national Labour Office as to the action taken, or proposed to be taken, by both 
the federal and the provincial governments on all these proposals. 

A great deal of research work falls upon the Department of Labour in 
connection with the various technical questions which appear on the agenda of 
the different sessions of the International Labour Conference and of the Indus- 
trial Committees as well as of the quarterly meetings of the Governing Body 
and meetings of committees of technical experts on various questions of interest 
to industry and labour. Close collaboration is also necessary with other Depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, Provincial Governments, Management, 
Labour, and with the International Labour Office itself. 


1¥For detailed information concerning the structure of the Organization and its sphere of 
activity, reference should be made to Chapter XVI of the Annual Report of the Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948. 
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During the fiscal year under review the International Labour Conference 
held its Thirty-first Session; four of the eight Industrial Committees of the 
ILO held meetings; a Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety Provisions in 
Factories met to draw up a Model Code for Factories; a Preliminary Meeting 
of Technical Experts on Safety in Coal Mines took place; and there were four 
regular sessions of the Governing Body and of its several standing committees. 

The Canadian Government was represented at all these meetings, a brief 
account of which appears below. 


Thirty-first Session of the International Labour Conference 


At the invitation of the United States Government, the Thirty-first Session 
of the International Labour Conference was held at San Francisco, California, 
from June 17 to July 10, 1948. Of the fifty-nine countries then members of the 
Organization, fifty-one sent delegates to the number of 167, with 276 technical 
advisers, making a total attendance of 443. Represented at the Session also 
were the United Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, the International Monetary Fund, and the Pan-American 
Union. 

The Canadian delegation was as follows:— 


Government Delegates: Mr. Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy Minister 
and Director of the ILO Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa; and Major 
A. E. Wood, Head of Vocational Guidance and Vocational Training, National 
Employment Service of Canada, Ottawa. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegates: Mr. James Thomson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia, Victoria, B.C.; Mr. John K. Starnes, 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa; and Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Department of Labour, Vancouver, B.C. 


Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Harry Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Technical Advisers to Employers’ Delegate: Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, 
Manager, Legal Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, 
Ontario; Mr. J. C. Adams, K. C., General Counsel, Central Ontario Labour 
Relations Institute, Toronto, Ontario; and Mr. Albert Deschamps, General 
Contractor and Engineer, Montreal, P.Q. 

Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Percy Bengough, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Ottawa. 

Technical Advisers to Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Norman Dowd, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. J. B. Ward, Secretary, 
Joint Legislative Committee, Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, Ottawa; 
and Mr. Romeo Ethier, General Treasurer, Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, Montreal, Que. 

Joint Secretaries to the Delegation: Miss Edith H. Hardy, Executive 
Assistant, ILO Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa; and Mr. John Main- 
waring, Assistant Editor of The Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

None of the Provincial Governments were able to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to accompany the Canadian delegation as observers. 

The agenda considered by the Conference comprised the following items:— 

I. Director-General’s Report; 
II. Financial and budgetary questions; 
III. Reports on the Application of Conventions; 
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IV. Employment service organization (second discussion) and Revision of 
the Convention concerning fee-charging employment agencies, 1933; 
V. Vocational guidance (first discussion) ; 
VI. Wages (first discussion) :— 
(a) General report, 
(6) Fair wages clause in public contracts, 
(c) Protection of wages; 

VII. Freedom of association and protection of the right to organize (second 
discussion) ; . 

VIII. Application of the principles of the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively, collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and 
co-operation between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations (first discussion) ; 


IX. Partial revision of the Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, and 
of the Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934; 

X. Partial revision of the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Con- 

- vention, 1919; 

XI. Substitution for the provisions of the Night Work (Women) Conven- 
tion (Revised) 1934, and of the Night Work of Young Persons (Indus- 
try) Convention, 1919, contained in the Schedule to the Labour 
Standards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947, of the 
corresponding provisions of the revising Conventions now proposed; 
and 

XII. Privileges and immunities of the International Labour Organization. 


For each of these subjects a comprehensive report had been prepared by 
the International Labour Office and distributed in advance to the delegates for 
their information and study. A number of committees were set up to deal with 
these and other questions and Canada sought and secured representation on the 
following: Finance; Standing Orders; Resolutions; Application of Conventions; 
Employment Service Organization and Vocational Guidance; Wages; Freedom 
of Association; and Night Work. On the completion of their deliberations, 
these various committees submitted their reports to the full Conference, which 
discussed the proposals put forward before taking a final record vote on each 
Convention, Recommendation or Resolution suggested. 

Ten plenary sittings were taken up in the discussion of the Director-General’s 
Report, which surveyed and analyzed social and economic conditions during the 
past year and also outlined the activities of the Organization during the same 
period. Eighty-seven speakers participated in the discussion and exchanged 
views on the important questions summed up in the report, at the same time 
taking the opportunity of informing the Conference of conditions in their own 
countries. Amongst these speakers were two members of the Canadian delega- 
tion, Mr. Paul Goulet and Mr. Percy Bengough. During his address, Mr. Goulet 
informed the Conference that a recent series of amendments to the Canada 
Shipping Act would, among other things, enable Canada to ratify four of the 
Maritime Conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
Seattle in 1946. 

The Finance Committee (composed of one Government representative from 
each of the fifty-one countries represented), after scrutinizing the Budget of 
the Organization and the allocation of expenses among States Members for the 
31st financial period ending December 31, 1949, presented its report to the 
Conference with a Resolution concerning the adoption of the Budget and the 
allocation of expenses. This resolution, with the Committee’s Report, was 
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adopted by the Conference. The Budget totalled $5,215,539, Canada’s share 
being $222,022.39, less credits of $33,531.04 in respect of 1947 surplus. 

Perhaps the most important achievement of the Conference was its adoption 
of a Convention on Freedom of Association, which will require the governments 
ratifying it to make effective the right of workers and employers to form and join 
organizations of their own choosing. Other Conventions adopted concerned (1) 
the Organization of the Employment Service, which will require countries ratifying 
it to maintain free public employment services as part of their national pro- 
grammes to help achieve full employment and to ensure the most effective use 
of their labour forces; (2) the revision of the Convention concerning the Night 
Work of Women employed in Industry; and (3) the partial revision of the 
Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Conventions, 1919. A Recommenda- 
tion was also adopted which was designed to supplement the provisions of the 
aforementioned Convention on the Organization of the Employment Service as 
well as those of the Employment Service Recommendation of 1944. 

During the Conference, the triennial election of the new Governing Body 
took place, the last having been held in 1945. Prior to the balloting, 1t was 
decided that the eight states of chief industrial importance entitled to the eight 
non-elective seats were: the United States, the United Kingdom, France, India, 
China, Canada, Brazil and Belgium, but that this list should be reviewed before 
the next session of the Conference. In the election, the following countries were 
chosen to occupy the eight elective seats in the Government group of the thirty- 
two member body: Argentina, Australia, Cuba, Denmark, Italy, Peru, Poland 
and Turkey. The eight Employers’ and the eight Workers’ members were 
chosen by ‘their respective groups. Mr. Harry Taylor was elected by the 
Employers’ group as first Deputy Employers’ member; and Mr. Percy Bengough 
was elected to the corresponding position among the Workers’ members. 

A full report of the proceedings of the Conference appears as a supplement 
to the December issue of The Labour Gazette. 


Meetings of Industrial Committees of the ILO 


Since their formation in 1945, the Industrial Committees of the ILO have 
played an increasingly important role in the work of the Organization. Made 
up of representatives of government, management and labour from the countries 
most directly concerned in the particular industry covered, these Committees 
have considered a wide range of problems applicable to each individual industry. 
To date eight committees have been established and have held meetings in 
both Europe and America. 


During the year under review, four Industrial Committees held sessions, 
viz., Chemicals, Textiles, Petroleum and Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works. A brief note on each follows:— 


Chemicals Industries Committee—This was its first session and it was 
attended by representatives of fifteen countries who met in Paris, April 7-16, 
to discuss: (1) the special problems of the industries in the light of recent events 
and developments; and (2) conditions of employment and the organization of 
industrial relations in the chemical industries. The session achieved a number 
of practical results on such questions as a definition of the chemical industries, 
safety and hygiene, working hours, holidays with pay and overtime arrange- 
ments. This preliminary work will provide a solid basis for the future action 
of the Committee. The Government of Canada was represented by Mr. R. W. 
Crumb of the Department of Labour, Toronto, and Mr. Stanislas Picard of the 
National Employment Service, Quebec City. The Employers’ delegates were: 
Mr. J. D. Converse, Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal; and Mr. R. F. 
Cummings, Personnel Manager of Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shawinigan Falls. 
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The Workers’ delegates were: Mr. Silby Barrett, Director of the Canadian 
Chemical Division of the United Mine Workers of America, Toronto; and 
Mr. George Pay of the International Chemical Workers Union, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. (An account of the proceedings of this Committee will be found in The 
Labour Gazette for July, 1948, at pp. 718-721.) 


Textiles Committee—The Second Session of this Committee was held in 
Geneva from October 27 to November 5, and was attended by representatives 
of twenty countries. The Canadian Government was represented by Mr. G. E. 
Nixon, M.P., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Mr. V. C. Phelan, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Delegates representing the Employers were: Mr. Harold G. 
Smith, President of Mohawk Mills Ltd., Hamilton; and Mr. J. T. Irwin, 
Industrial Relations Adviser to the Primary Textiles Institute, Toronto. The 
Workers’ representatives were: Mr. John Robinson, Director of the Greater 
Hamilton Joint Board of the Textile Workers’ Union of America, Hamilton, 
Ontario, and Mr. Gaston Ledoux, President of the National and Catholic 
Textile Federation, Granby, Que. The questions taken up by the Committee 
were: the action taken in the various countries in the light of the decisions 
of the first meeting; the steps taken by the International Labour Office to follow 
up the studies and enquiries proposed by the Committee at that meeting; 
employment problems, with special reference to recruitment and training; 
and industrial relations. The Committee adopted resolutions dealing with 
employment problems, vocational training, recruitment, welfare facilities, health 
and safety, industrial relations etc., which will be examined by the Governing 
Body. (A detailed account of this meeting will be found in the April, 1949 
issue of The Labour Gazette, at pp. 416-419.) 


Petroleum Committee——The second session of this Committee took place in 
Geneva from November 10-19 and was attended by representatives from thirteen 
countries. The Government of Canada was represented by Mr. George E. Nixon, 
M.P., Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and Mr. R. H. Hooper, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Department of Labour, Winnipeg, Manitoba. The Employers’ delegates 
were: Mr. W. Yalden-Thomson, Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., and Mr. R. F. Hinton, 
Shell Oil Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto. The Workers’ delegates were: Mr. D. J. 
Buchanan, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Toronto; and Mr. Elroy 
Robson, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa. The principal items on the 
agenda were recruitment and training, safety, industrial relations, the 40-hour 
week, rest periods and minimum wages. The Committee adopted a number of 
resolutions on these questions which will be examined by the Governing Body 
at its next session. (A more detailed account of the meeting will be found in the 
- March, 1949, issue of The Labour Gazette at pp. 261-265.) 


Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee-—This Committee 
held its Second Session from March 16 to 26, 1949, in Rome, Italy, with repre- 
sentatives from nineteen countries in attendance. The Canadian delegation 
comprised: Mr. J. Lorne MacDougall, Industrial Relations Officer of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, and Mr. J. McLeod of Toronto, representing 
the Government; Mr. John N. Flood, President of John Flood & Sons, Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B., and Mr. Harold G. Macdonald, President of H. G. Macdonald 
& Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, representing the employers; and Mr. J. 
Wolsey of the International Union of Elevator Constructors, Toronto, and 
Mr. Joseph Dorion, Vice-President of the Building Federation, Canadian Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, Quebec City, representing the workers. The 
Committee adopted resolutions concerning the general principles of industrial 
relations and labour-management co-operation in the building industry; voca- 
tional training in and recruitment for the construction industry; action by 
employers and workers with a view to promoting stability of employment in 
the construction industry and the establishment of an International Institute 
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for Building Loans. A resolution was also adopted requesting the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to examine the possibility of including 
in the agenda for the next session of the committee questions concerning stability 
of employment; safety, health and welfare; and the guaranteed weekly wage 
in the construction industry. 


Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety Provisions in Factories 


The purpose of this Conference, which was held in Geneva from September 
27 to October 16, was to discuss and adopt, in its final form, a Draft Model 
Code of Safety Provisions for Factories for the Guidance of Governments and 
Industry, which was prepared by the International Labour Office with the 
assistance of the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention on which 
Canada has two representatives. 


The Conference was composed of delegates from 25 countries, Canada 
being represented by three: Dr. Bertrand Bellemarre, Special Adviser to the 
Provincial Department of Labour of Quebec, who was the Government repre- 
sentative; Mr. R. B. Morley, General Manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association of Toronto, who was the Employers’ Delegate; and Mr. 
Chester Jordan, Member of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers, 
Quebec City, who was the Workers’ delegate. 


Comprising more than 500 closely printed pages, the draft code was revised 
and extended by the Conference and brought to virtual completion. After 
considering the report of the Conference, the Governing Body authorized the 
International Labour Office to complete the code with the assistance of technical 
experts in certain fields. According to a decision of the Governing Body, the 
code will deal with X-rays and luminous materials, but not with radioactive 
substances. 


In addition to examining the safety code, the Technical Conference ao re 
the Governing Body to consider the “possibility and desirability” of having the 
ILO prepare a Convention “prohibiting the sale and hire of machinery and 
other equipment that is not properly protected.” The Conference also asked 
the Governing Body to examine the possibility of instructing the ILO to prepare 
a draft model safety code for commercial establishments. All these suggestions 
will be considered by the Governing Body in due course. (An account of this 
Conference is given in the May 1949, issue of The Labour Gazette at p. 581.) 


Preliminary Meeting of Technical Experts on Safety in Coal Mines 


As a result of a recommendation by the Industrial Committee on Coal 
Mining, there was held in Geneva from January 31 until February 4 a small 
preliminary meeting of technical experts on safety in coal mines, representing 
the principal coal-producing countries, for the purpose of reviewing, and suggest- 
ing any necessary amendments to the Draft Model Code of Safety in Coal Mines 
prepared by the International Labour Office for a proposed preparatory technical 
conference in 1939, the holding of which was prevented by the world war. 
The Canadian expert was Mr. John Crawford, M.E., Chief Inspector of Mines 
in the Government of Alberta. 


Draft recommendations relating to safety provisions for underground work 
in coal mines, together with many proposed amendments to the original draft 
model code, were carefully examined and discussed before being finally dealt 
with. The question of electrical regulations for coal mines and one or two other 
matters, were left over for further attention by the Preparatory Technical 
Meeting of Experts on Safety in Coal Mines which is expected to be convened 
sometime in the fall of 1949. 
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THe GovERNING Bopy oF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The Governing Body consists of 832 members: 16 representing governments, 
8 representing employers, and 8 representing workers. Six of the government 
members, two of the employers’ members, and two of the workers’ members 
must belong to non-European states. 

Of the sixteen representing governments, eight are appointed by the Member 
States which have been designated as the eight states of “chief industrial 
importance,” and eight are appointed every three years by the Member States 
selected for that purpose by the Government delegates to the International 
Labour Conference, excluding the government delegates of the eight chief 
industrial states. The eight countries at present holding the non-elective seats 
on the Governing Body by reason of their industrial importance are: the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, India, China, Canada, Brazil and 
Italy. The eight elective seat-holders appointed at the last triennial election 
in San Francisco, in 1948, are Belgium, Argentina, Australia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Peru, Poland and Turkey. | 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., Deputy Minister of Labour, is 
the Canadian Government Representative on the Governing Body, and Mr. 
- Percy Bengough, President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa, is a Deputy Member of the Workers’ group. Canada has at present 
also a deputy member on the Employers’ group in Mr. Harry Taylor, Canadian 
National Carbon Co., Toronto, Ontario. 


Meetings during the Fiscal Year—The Governing Body held four sessions 
during the fiscal year: its 105th in San Francisco from June 7 to 29; its 106th 
in the same city on July 8; its 107th in Geneva from November 29 to December 
10; and its 108th in Geneva from February 21 to March 8. The various standing 
committees of the Governing Body (Employment, Finance, Allocations, Staff 
(uestions, Standing Orders) held their meetings immediately before the Govern- 
ing Body itself and presented their reports to it for attention. The Canadian 
Government was represented at all these sessions, which gave consideration 
to questions arising out of recent ILO meetings and to the reports of the 
various committees. 

At its 105th session the Governing Body elected the new Director-General 
of the International Labour Office, Mr. David Morse, United States Assistant 
Secretary of Labour, being chosen to succeed Mr. Edward J. Phelan, who had 
reached retiring age. It also approved in principle the establishment of consult- 
ative relationships with the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
and the Inter-American Confederation of Labour. 


Following the triennial elections of the Governing Body ai the 31st Session 
of the International Labour Conference, the new Body met on July 8 for its 
106th session with a short agenda and gave consideration to the appointment 
of various committees. As a result, Canada retained its membership on the 
_ Finance Committee, the Employment Committee, the Sub-Committee on Voca- 
tional Training in the American countries, the Committee on Periodical Reports 
on the Working of Conventions, the Allocations Committee, and the Corre- 
spondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene. 


At its 107th Session, the Governing Body decided to expand the work of 
the Organization in the field of manpower; dealt with the agendas of the next 
two sessions of the General Conference; studied the work of @ number of ILO 
committees; and made plans for future meetings. The proposals for the expan- 
sion of the ILO’s manpower program on both a world-wide and regional scale, 
included the development of systems of training of supervisors within industry, 
the international exchange of trainees, sponsoring of training films, the convening 
of meetings of experts from European countries, and other measures related to 
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training, migration, employment service organization, and manpower generally. 
During this Session, Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Ottawa, was appointed as a member of the ILO’s Committee of Experts 
on Social Security. 

At its 108th Session, the Governing Body unanimously approved budget 
estimates for 1950, totalling $5,972,150, which it will recommend for adoption. 
by the International Labour Conference at its 32nd Session in Geneva in June. 
It was decided that the next session of the Governing Body and its various 
committees would be held in Geneva from: May 27 to June 2. Dates were also 
fixed for a number of other ILO meetings later in the year, including the 
Permanent Agricultural Committee; the Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees nna Professional Workers: and the Tripartite Technical Conference 
on Safety in Coal Mines. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


There are a number of international committees which have been set up to 
assist the Governing Body and the International Labour Office in their various 
tasks. They comprise: (a) standing committees of the Governing Body itself ; 
(6) mixed committees on which the Governing Body is represented; wad 
(c) committees of experts. Some of these bodies are especially qualified to 
represent the interest and desires of certain categories of workers, manual or 
non-manual; others are intended rather to aid the Office in various fields of 
scientific research. 

Of the standing committees which have been appointed by the Governing 
Body, Canada is represented as a full or deputy member of the Committees on: 
Finance, Constitutional Questions, Employment, Standing Orders, and Allocation 
of Contribution Units. 

Of the Committees on which the Governing Body is represented, Canada 
has membership on: the Committees of Experts on Social Security; the Per- 
manent Agricultural Committee; Joint Maritime Commission; Advisory Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Work; International Development Works Committee; and 
the Permanent Migration Committee; and on the Correspondence Committees 
on Accident Prevention, Industrial Hygiene and Women’s Work. 

Canada is also represented on the Committee of Statistical Experts; and 
on the Committee of Statistical Experts studying the question of the Eight 
States of chief industrial importance which under the Constitution form one-half 
the Government group on the Governing Body. 


The Joint Maritime Commission——This is the most important of the 
standing committees but is the only one which is not tripartite, Governments 
not being represented thereon. It consists of nine shipowners, nine seamen and 
two members of the Governing Body. It held its first session in 1920 and has 
been regularly consulted by the Governing Body on all matters of maritime 
interest ever since. Canadian shipowners are represented on the Commission 
at present by Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, of the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Montreal. Its fifteenth session was held in Geneva on November 26 and 
December 3. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Commission at its previous 
session, the Governing Body convened a tripartite meeting to discuss, as the 
sole item on its agenda, the obstacles to ratification of the Conventions concern- 
ing Seamen which were adopted by the Maritime Session of the International 
Labour Conference in Seattle in 1946. This meeting, which was technically 
a Subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission, met from November 29 
to December 3 and was attended by all members of the Commission and 
representatives of 19 of the 27 Governments which were invited to take part. 
The Canadian representative, Mr. V. C. Phelan of the Department of Labour, 
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Ottawa, was elected Chairman of the meeting. The Committee decided to 
recommend that four of these maritime Conventions (No. 70, Social Security 
for Seafarers; No. 72, Vacation Holidays with Pay for Seafarers; No. 75, Crew 
Accommodation; and No. 76, Wages, Hours and Manning) be revised in respect 
of a number of specific points and urged the Governing Body to place these 
matters on the agenda of the 32nd general session of the Conference to be held 
in Geneva in June, 1949. 


The Permanent Migration Committee held its third session in Geneva from 
January 13 to 27, with representatives from twenty-four countries in attendance. 
Canada was represented by Mr. G. G. Congdon, Superintendent of Canadian 
Emigration, Department of Mines and Resources, London, England; and by 
Mr. 8. H. McLaren, Executive Director of National Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance, Ottawa. 

The Committee considered, in the light of present-day experience, needs 
for revision of an international Convention and two international Recommend- 
ations on Migration for Employment which were adopted by the ILO in 1939; 
migration for land settlement; and the movement of specialists and intellectual 
workers; preparation of a model migration agreement for the guidance of 
countries wishing to draw up bilateral agreements; and the specific problem 
of migrant labour in relation to the ILO’s new manpower program. 

The Committee made a number of important suggestions as to the immediate 
uctivities of the ILO in regard to migration, within the general framework of 
the ILO’s manpower program, which called for decisions by the Governing 
Body. Its report on the revision of the Convention and two Recommendations 
of 1939, however, did not call for action by the Governing Body but was 
circulated to Governments as a basis for discussion of the question of Migration 
jor Employment, which is one of the subjects on the agenda of the 32nd Session 
of the International Labour Conference to be held in Geneva in June, 1949. 
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To His Excellency, Field Marshal the Right Honourable the Viscount Alexander of 
Pus iG. GU; b., G.ClM.G., CSI. D8.0., M.CyoEED. ADC. 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


May It PLEASE Your EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, all of which is respectfully submitted 


HuMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT OF THE 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE,..,.. 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH’31, 1950°° "2°?! 


To Tue HonovuraBLe Humpurey MircHe.t, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Srr,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ArtHuR MacNAMARA, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


June 1, 1950. 
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I.—OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1949-1950 


INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the authority of 
the Conciliation Act passed in that year, the relevant provisions of which now 
appear in the Labour Department Act (R. 8. C. 1927, Chapter 111). 


The history of the Department has appeared in former Annual Reports and 
is not, therefore, repeated in this Report. 


During the fiscal year the Department administered the following statutes: 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; Conciliation and 
Labour Act; The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; Government Annuities 
Act; The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; and the Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act. The Fair Wages Orders in Council relating to Govern- 
ment contracts for building and construction and for equipment and supplies are 
enforced by the Department. 


The Department was also responsible for the administration of a number of 
measures, such as Orders in Council dealing with special aspects and problems 
in the field of labour supply. During the fiscal year, the Department also became 
responsible for the administration of the Government Employees Compensation 
Act. 

At March 31, 1949, there were 710 persons on the staff of the Department of 
Labour. At March 31, 1950, there were 754! persons on the staff, including 

31 casual and per diem rate employees. 

A brief reference to the activities of the Department during the fiscal year 
is given in this chapter. Detailed information will be found in the chapters 
which follow.? 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Conciliation proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act during the fiscal year under review directly affected some 137,000 
employees. 

Since the Act went into effect on September 1, 1948, the Minister of Labour 
has appointed Conciliation officers to deal with fifty-four disputes and Concilia- 
tion Boards to deal with twenty disputes not settled by Conciliation officers. Of 
the total of fifty-four disputes, twenty-six were settled by Conciliation Officers 
and five by Conciliation Boards, five lapsed, and twelve were pending March 31, 
1950. While six of the disputes were not settled, conciliation proceedings failed 
to avert stoppages of work in only three cases. 

During the fiscal year under review, the Department of Labour issued 1,778 
Fair Wage Schedules as compared with 1,269 Schedules during the fiscal year 
1948-49. The value of construction contracts subject to the ‘‘A’’ Conditions 
and of manufacturing contracts subject to the “B’’ Conditions reported to the 
Department as having been awarded during the year approximated $116,385,000 
and $142,846,000 respectively. During the same period, the sum of $3,598.18 
was collected from employers who had failed to pay the wages prescribed in 
Fair Wage Schedules, and adjustments were made in respect of 126 workers. 


1 This figure does not include the staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of the National 
Employment Service, the combined staffs (regular and casual) of which totalled 8,264 (regular and casual) 
at March 31, 1950, as compared with 7,733 (regular and casual) at March 31, 1949. 

2 A financial statement for the Department is given in the Public Accounts of Canada. 
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The Labour-Management Co-operation Service of the Industrial Relations 
Branch is responsible for the promotion of labour-management production com- 
mittees in Canadian industry. On April 1, 1949, the number of labour-manage- 
ment production committees of which the Service had a record was 615. By 
March 31, 1950, this total had increased to 684. 


CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


The Canada Labour Relations Board, which is composed of equal numbers 
of representatives of organized labour and of employers’ organizations, with an 
independent chairman, participates in the administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. Personnel of the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department also act as officers and staff of the Board. 


During the fiscal year under review, the Board dealt with ninety-one applica- 
tions for certification of bargaining agent, forty-seven of which were granted 
eighteen rejected and twelve withdrawn, the remaining fourteen being still under 
investigation at the close of the year. Representation votes were ordered by the 
Board in twelve cases. During the year the Board held twenty-six public 
hearings. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION—NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission publishes a report on all acti- 
vities of the Commission during the year. The report includes information in 
detail on the operations of the National Employment Service. 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for carrying | 
out the various types of training included under the general title of Canadian 
Vocational Training, and authorized by the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act of 1942. These training activities are all carried out in co-operation with 
the provinces. 


The training of veterans has ceased to be a major activity. Although 
authority for this training was in effect in all provinces, no veterans were approved 
for it in Prince Edward Island or Saskatchewan. 


There has been an increase in the training of unemployed persons and appren- 
tice training has proceeded satisfactorily in most provinces. Youth training was 
carried out in all provinces except Newfoundland, and assistance was given to 
students at universities and nurses-in-training. Training for the army was 
provided in five provinces. Although the numbers trained in the different schools 
and training centres which co-operated were not large, the Department has been 
assured that the provision of this training is of great assistance to the army 
authorities. 


Construction work carried out under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement, which is designed to develop and extend vocational training on the 
secondary school level, proceeded very satisfactorily. Although costs remained 
high, seventeen building projects, which were carried out partly with Federal 
ai were completed. Fourteen others were under construction on March 31, 

50. 


A separate Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement was entered into with 
Newfoundland, providing for an annual grant of $10,000, unmatched by the 
province, an annual allotment of $55,800, and an amount of $292,250 for capital 
expenditures on vocational school buildings and equipment. Both these latter 
amounts require to be matched by provincial contributions. 
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The Vocational Training Advisory Council met on two occasions during 
the year to discuss training matters and advise the Minister regarding the 
training program generally. 


GOVERNMENT peranetn Act 


From September 1, 1908, the date when the Act became Ayeetn to 
March 31, 1950, 292, 978 individual contracts and certificates were issued, and 
net receipts totalled $593, 302,704.51. © 


During the fiscal year under review, 21,078 contracts and abhentialtas were 
recorded, with net receipts amounting to: $63, 133,241.57. Group contracts in 
effect at ‘the end of the fiscal year numbered 846 with 121,986 registrants. 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND PLACEMENT OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS © 


The demand for farm labour during the fiscal year 1949-50 was not as great’ 
as in the previous year but nevertheless workers were not available within Canada 
in sufficient numbers to meet requirements and it was found necessary after 
discussions with the provinces to bring displaced persons to Canada for work 
in agriculture. ‘To meet seasonal requirements, it was also again necessary to 
arrange for movements of farm workers from various sections of Canada to meet 
labour shortages in other areas. As in the past, the railways assisted in inter- 
provincial movements of workers by authorizing reduced fares. 


There were also three movements of an international character. Potato 
pickers from the Provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick were moved to the 
State of Maine and sugar beet workers from Saskatchewan went to Montana 
to help meet a shortage there. ‘Tobacco curers from the United States were. 
brought into Ontario to help with the harvest. 


The Polish veterans who arrived in Gun alee in 1947 tompleted their baal 
taking to remain in agricultural employment for two years during the fiscal year 
under review and were granted certificates of completion of contract. Informa- 
tion on hand indicates that quite a large proportion of the Polish veterans are 
still employed in agriculture although many others are now engaged in other 
activities. 


Agreements again were entered into with the provinces under the Dominion 
Provincial Farm Labour program to assist the provinces in meeting their farm 
labour requirements. Operations under these agreements went a long way in 
utilizing to the fullest extent available manpower in agriculture and een 
related industries. 


The Immigration Labour Committee which was established in March 1947, 
to advise on group immigration of displaced persons and other selected erouph 
immigration projects, continued to operate during 1949-50. Representation om 
the Committee consisted of officers of the Departments of Citizenship andi 
Immigration, Labour, External Affairs, Health and Welfare, the Unemployment, 
Insurance Commission (National Employment Service) and the International 
Refugee Organization. The Deputy Minister of Labour is Chairman of the 
Committee. During the year the Committee held fourteen meetings and 
authorized group movements which provided for the admission of 6,143 immi- 
grants. Arrivals under this authority and previous authority for group move- 
ments totalled 11,119 workers during the fiscal year. ey 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL DIVISION | 


The Technical Personnel Division maintains a roster of the yeisnolsta: and 
engineers in Canada, there being some 49,000 individual records on file at the 
end of the fiscal year. From these records and related data, the Division furn- 
ished information to Government Departments, industries and ee tigate 
in the details of this section. . : . 
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In employment matters involving technical personnel and others with 
university training, the Division acts in an advisory capacity. Under this head- 
ing two special phases of its work have to do with employment of university 
students, many of whom are veterans, and the preparation of counselling for the 
prospective students. 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 


During the year, the Economics and Research Branch, formerly the Research 
and Statistics Branch, continued to assemble, analyze and prepare for publication 
many types of information and studies concerning labour matters. 


The work of the Branch has been increasingly concentrated on the analysis 
and collation of material. In general, activities concerned wage rates and hours 
of labour, strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, labour organization, unem- 
ployment among trade union members, fatal industrial accidents, placement 
operations of the National Employment Service, occupational descriptions and 
trends, conditions prevailing in the labour market on an industrial and geograph- 
ical basis, and employment forecasts. 


Numerous special and continuing research studies were undertaken, the 
results of which were made available in the form of special reports or through 
publication in The Labour Gazette. 


THe LABouR GAZETTE 


During the fiscal year under review, The Labour Gazette published information 
on labour legislation, employment and unemployment, immigration, farm 
labour, wages and hours of labour, price trends and the cost of living, industrial 
‘relations, industrial disputes, conciliation, labour management co-operation, 
activities of labour organizations, collective agreements, vocational training 
activities, rehabilitation of members of the armed forces, industrial health’ and 
accidents, Canadian Government Annuities, women in industry, employment 
and training of youth, the National Employment Service, the activities of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Provincial Departments of Labour 
and Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the decisions of ee Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 


Proceedings of the International Labour Organization a the Eighty-first 
Annual Conference of the British Trade Union Congress and the inaugural 
meeting of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions received com- 
prehensive coverage. ‘There were occasional articles on economic stabilization, 
post-war reconstruction, social security, and related matters from other govern- 
ment departments. 


Tur INFORMATION BRANCH 


In keeping with the policy of the Department to inform the public, not only 
in regard to the legislation which it administers, but also on the activities of the 
several branches of the department, 200 news releases were issued by the 
Information Branch during the year. 


LEGISLATION BRANCH 


During the year under review, as formerly, information concerning labour 
legislation in Canada and other countries was made available through special 
publications and through articles in The Labour Gazette. A consolidation of all 
labour legislation in effect on December 31, 1948, was completed and will be 
distributed shortly. The annual mimeographed pamphlets, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada: A Comparison of Provincial Laws, and Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compensation, were issued during the year. 
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Tue LIBRARY 


The Library served, as in former years, as an information center for agencies 
of governments, industry, universities, and labour unions in Canada, as well as 
abroad. In addition many enquiries were received during the year from indi- 
viduals interested in labour matters. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


The chief functions of the Department of Labour in the re-establishment of 
ex-service personnel were to assist ex-service personnel in returning to their 
former employment, to place them in new employment, or to provide training 
facilities to enable them to acquire special skills before seeking employment. 
In carrying out this program, the Department of Labour was made responsible 
for the administration of the Reinstatement of Civil Employment Act, 1942, 
and the provision of special services within the National Employment Services 
for the placement of ex-service personnel, and for providing vocational and pre- 
matriculation training. 

During the fiscal year the numbers of veterans seeking rehabilitation training 
continued to decline steadily. With the exception of veterans still in training 
the task of rehabilitating Canadian veterans has passed the stage in which volume 
is 2 predominant feature. It has now assumed the form of a specialized and con- 
tinuing program to deal with those whose war service has created problems 
special to them and difficult to solve, even during a period of high employment. 

The Veterans Placement Division of the National Employment Service 
co-operates with the Department of Veterans Affairs in matters concerning the 
re-establishment of ex-service personnel and, together with the Special Placements 
Division and the Executive and Professional Division, has been successful in 
placing manyinemployment. During the past fiscal year, considerable attention 
was given to the problem of employment for veterans over forty-five. 


Rez-ESTABLISHMENT OF JAPANESE 


The work of the Department in the re-establishment of persons of Japanese 
origin from the Pacific Coast was successfully concluded during the fiscal year 
1948-49. During the fiscal year 1949-50 the Department had the responsibility 
for administering agreements entered into by the Federal Government with each 
of the Provinces concerned. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The Department of Labour, as the official liaison agent between the Govern- 
ment and the International Labour Organization, is called upon to maintain 
close relations not only with the Departments of External Affairs, Transport, 
Health and Welfare, and other Government Departments concerned from time 
to time but also with the various Provincial governments in connection with the 
important responsibilities arising out of Canadian membership in the organization. 

During the fiscal year under review the International Labour Conference 
held its Thirty-second Session; and five of the eight Industrial Committees of 
the International Labour Organization held meetings; an American Regional 
conference was held; and three sessions of the Governing Body were held at which 
Canada was represented. Delegates also attended two meetings of a conference 
on labour statistics, one on social security, and one on industrial diseases. _ 
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II. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


‘The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force 
on September 1, 1948, and thus the year under review was the first in which the 
provisions of the Act were in full force and effect over the period of a complete 
fiscal-year. Accordingly, the tables contained in this chapter analyzing proceed- 
ings under the Act give the first comprehensive picture of the extent to which the 
principles embodied in the Act have been utilized. 


By Order in Council P.C. 4639 of September 13, 1949, it was provided that 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation 
and Labour Act should come into force in the Province of Newfoundland with 
effect as from September 19, 1949. 


Tuer InpustRIAL RELATIONS AND Disputes INVESTIGATION Act! 


The Act in its legislative principles combines the long-tested cooling-off, 
investigation and conciliation features of The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act with the labour relations, compulsory collective bargaining and limited 
arbitration provisions which had proven their worth while incorporated in the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1008. 


In summary, the principal provisions of the Act concern: 


1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and for employers 
to be members of employers’ organizations. | 


2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on the part of 
employers, unions and other persons. 


. 8. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 


4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargaining and the negotiation of 
‘collective agreements, and conciliation in connection therewith. 


5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, the taking of strike votes and 
changes in terms of employment. until the collective bargaining and conciliation 
procedure prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 


6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union who are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a proce- 
‘dure for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage of work, 
of grievances arising under the agreement. 


7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is in 
effect. 


8. Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers, em- 
ployees or trade unions or employers’ organizations. 


9. The establishment of a representative board, known as the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, to deal with applications relating to the right of trade unions to 
represent employees for collective bargaining purposes. 


1 For a review of the provisions of the Act, its application to industries within Dominion jurisdiction, 
and the major differences between it and the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, see 
The Labour Gazette, November, 1948, pp. 1255-61, and also the Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, pp. 18-24. The latter material deals with the similar provisions 

-of the Act while in Bill form. 
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10. The appointment of Industrial Inquiry Commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 

11. Co-operative arrangements with proviness in relation to the admini- 
stration of provincial labour legislation similar to the Dominion legislation in the 
application thereof to any industry. 

The Act is divided into two parts: 


Part I contains the provisions defining and prohibiting unfair labour prac- 
tices, the procedures provided for certification of unions as bargaining agents 
of employees; and for the negotiation of collective agreements and settlements of 
grievances in connection with such agreements, and the enforcement provisions 


of the Act. 


Part II specifies the industries to which the Act applies, provides for the 
appointment of a representative labour relations board to administer a number 
of the provisions of the Act, and contains other administrative provisions neces- 
sary and incidental to the operation of the Act. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE MINISTER OF LABOUR UNDER THE AcT 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and 
under it he is responsible for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, Concilia- 
tion Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for controlling consent to prose- 
cute, and for dealing with complaints that the Act has been violated or that a 
party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The part played by the Canada Labour Relations Board in the administra- 
tion of the Act is reported in the Chapter entitled ‘Canada Labour Relations 
Board”’. 


REGULATIONS UNDER THE ACT 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Regulations, made 
pursuant to Section 67 of the Act and given effect through Order in Council 
P.C. 4682 of October 22, 1948, prescribe the procedure to be followed in dealing 
with the various matters which the Act places within the administrative juris- 
diction of the Minister of Labour, including requests for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers and Conciliation Boards, complaints that provisions of the Act 
have been violated, and applications for the consent of the Minister to prosecute 
offences under the Act. The Regulations also prescribe the form of notice to 
commence collective bargaining. 


For the complete text of the Regulations under the Act, see The Labour 
Gazetic, January, 1949, pp.55-7. 


CONCILIATION FUNCTIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BRANCH 


The conciliation work of the Industrial Relations Branch stems from two 
pieces of legislation, namely The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act and The Conciliation and Labour Act (Chap. 110, R.S.C. 1927), which are 
described elsewhere in this chapter. 


Conciliation procedures are provided by The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to assist parties to conclude a collective agreement 
or to facilitate the renewal or revision of ‘an existing collective agreement. 
Generally speaking, unless the Minister of Labour directly intervenes and initiates 
conciliation proceedings, certain requirements of the Act must be complied with 
before formal conciliation procedures may be invoked. The appointment of 
Conciliation Officers may, if settlement is not obtained, be followed by the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. Conciliation Officers 
may also be required under this Act to investigate and report to the Minister in 
connection with any written complaint made by a person claiming to be aggrieved 
because of any alleged violation of the Act. 
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Conciliation of a more informal or general nature may also be invoked under 
the provisions of The Conciliation and Labour Act. There is no jurisdictional 
limit expressed in this Act, but normally Federal intervention under its provisions 
is restricted to industries over which the Dominion Government has constitutional 
jurisdiction. In industries which are clearly within provincial jurisdiction, con- 
ciliation or arbitration services are provided by the Industrial Relations Branch 
only upon the joint request of the parties, and upon the express request or consent 
of the provincial authorities concerned. 


CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE JNDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
DisputTEs INVESTIGATION ACT 


Sections 16 and 17 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provide for conciliation machinery to attempt the settlement of a dispute 
where negotiations for a collective agreement following the certification of a 
bargaining agent or negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement have 
been unsuccessful. On the request of either party to such a dispute, or in any 
other case where he considers it advisable to do so, the Minister of Labour may 
appoint a Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties and attempt to effect 
an agreement. If a Conciliation Officer reports failure to bring about the settle- 
ment of a dispute, the Minister may appoint a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. The Act also provides that the Minister may appoint a- Conciliation 
Board without prior reference to a Conciliation Officer, but the normal practice is 
the appointment of a Conciliation Officer in the first instance. 


When a Conciliation Board is appointed, each party to the dispute is invited 
to nominate one person for appointment to the Board. The two members so 
appointed are then requested to recommend a third person for appointment as 
Chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister selects the Chairman. 


The first duty of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute. In the 
event of its failure to do so, it is required to submit to the Minister a report setting 
forth its findings and its recommendations as to the terms on which it considers 
the dispute should be settled. The Minister supplies each party with a copy of 
the report and he may publicize the report in such manner as he sees fit. A strike 
or lockout is prohibited until seven days after the receipt of the report by the 
Minister. 


During the fiscal year, the Minister appointed twenty-seven Conciliation 
Officers under section sixteen of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, and in 7 other cases Conciliation Officers appointed before April 1, 
1949, continued to eat In thirteen of these thirty-four cases a settlement 
of the dispute was effected by the Conciliation Officer; in thirteen cases the 
Conciliation Officer was not able ta settle the dispute and recommended the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation; in 2 cases the dispute 
lapsed or was called off, so that no further action was required; and in the remain- 
ing 6 cases the Conciliation Officer was still functioning at the end of the fiscal year. 


In the same period, the Minister appointed twelve Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under Section 17 of the Act. Reports were also received from 
3 Boards established during the previous fiscal year, and files were closed in 3 other 
disputes in which the parties were on March 31, 1949, still giving consideration — 
to the recommendations contained in the reports of Boards. In respect of these | 
eighteen cases, settlements on the basis of Board’s reports were secured in 5 — 
disputes by the end of the fiscal year; 4 disputes were not settled; 3 disputes | 
lapsed or were called off; the Board’s reports in 2 cases were still being considered | 
by the parties on March 31, 1950; and 3 Boards were still functioning at the 
end of the fiscal year. A strike occurred in only 1 of the 4 disputes referred to | 
Boards during the year which were not settled. 
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One of the most important disputes with which the Department of Labour 
was concerned during the fiscal year involved a strike called late in March, 
1949, by the Canadian Seamen’s Union, of seamen employed aboard the vessels 
of some twenty East Coast deepsea dry cargo shipping companies and the 
Canadian flag passenger vessels owned by Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, Ltd., and Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited. 


Disputes involving various East and West Coast, deepsea dry cargo shipping 
companies and the two Kast Coast companies operating passenger vessels had 
been separately considered by two Boards of Conciliation following lengthy direct 
negotiations between the Canadian Seamen’s Union and the various employers 
and following the unsuccessful efforts of a Conciliation Officer to effect settle- 
ments. 


The two Conciliation Boards were composed of the same members, having 
the Honourable Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, as Chairman, and Messrs. Theodore Meighen, K.C. and 
John Kerry, K.C., both of Montreal, as members appointed on the nomination 
of the employers and union respectively. 


The disputes arose during negotiations for the renewal of the 1947-48 
collective agreements between the parties. 
| The Conciliation Board dealing with the dry cargo shipping dispute reported 
that the ship owners and the union were in wide disagreement as to the terms of 
a new agreement, at least half of the numerous provisions relating to wages and 
working conditions being in dispute. The Board reported that it was not able 
to resolve these difficulties, but was itself able to arrive at unanimous recom- 
mendations as to the provisions of the collective agreement, having in mind the 
importance to the nation, to the ship owners, and to the seamen, of an amicable 
solution to the dispute. 


In respect of the dispute involving Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Ltd., and Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., the Conciliation Board 
reported that the questions involved were largely the same as those considered 
in the dry cargo dispute. Although the Board was not successful in promoting 
a settlement, it was able to present unanimous recommendations to the parties. 


On February 28, the dry cargo shipping companies announced, through 
their Association, acceptance of the recommendations of the Board. The 
Canadian Seamen’s Union on the other hand, on March 28 officially rejected 
the Board’s major recommendations, stating that they would result in discrimina- 
tion against the union members in hiring, and a reduction in take-home pay. 


Prior to this development, the executive of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
attempted to negotiate a settlement on terms different from those contained in 
the Board’s report and, failing in this action, adopted the policy of having crews 
of vessels stage “‘sit-in” strikes as vessels arrived in port. The first strike action 
was taken on March 21, against the S. 8. Lady Rodney, owned by Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships Ltd., and subsequently other vessels were 
similarly immobilized on arrival at the Port of Halifax. The owners of these 
ships obtained a court order requiring the crews to leave the vessels and pro- 
ceeded to man them with members of the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America (A.F.L.). At the same time most of the other ship owners took similar 
action. | 

On March 31, the Canadian Seamen’s Union called a general strike tying 
up, in addition to ships in Canada, a number of vessels in ports in Great Britain 
and other European countries, in the West Indies, in South Africa and in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

At the same time the Canadian Seamen’s Union was successful in gaining a 
certain amount of sympathetic strike action by longshoremen and dock workers 
in certain ports abroad, and in Saint John, N.B., and in British Columbia. In 
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many cases this action on the part of longshoremen and dock workers was not 
officially supported by the organizations concerned and the workers at Saint John 
and in British Columbia soon decided to carry out their contract with the ship 
owners and work all ships. 


On the West Coast, while certain vessels owned by East Coast dry cargo 
companies were tied up by strike action, the Pacific Coast Division of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union reached an understanding on April 22 with three out 
of six of the deepsea dry cargo shipping operators, who were party to the 1948 
agreement, whereby the provisions of that agreement would be continued in 
force until October 15, 1949. 


In the latter part of April the Minister of Labour issued a statement explain- 
ing that the strike was lawful under The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in so far as it affected vessels in Canadian ports, but that, at 
the same time, the employers had the right to lock out their employees following a 
lapse of seven days from date of the receipt by the Minister of the Conciliation 
Board’s report. 

Two weeks later the Ministers of Labour and Transport made a joint public 
statement calling to the attention of the public and the seamen concerned that 
stoppage of work abroad in disobedience of the orders of the Master of a vessel 
were in violation of the Canada Shipping Act. 


On May 16 the Minister of Labour issued a further statement, addressed 
to trade unions and interested citizens, giving the facts of the dispute. ‘The 
statement was made in view of the many ‘“‘extravagant, misleading and incorrect”’ 
statements then circulating in connection with the dispute. 


Approximately ninety vessels were affected at one time or another during 
the summer by the tie-up, and at the height of the strike action approximately | 
seventy-five vessels were immobilized at one time. As weeks passed, however, 
the ship owners were successful in replacing struck crews, both in Canada’ and 
in ports abroad, by members of the Seafarers’ International Union. By the 
middle of July sixty-eight East Coast Canadian flag ships manned by Seafarers’ 
International Union were at sea or being worked in port in the norma] manner. 


Fourteen of the seventeen ships tied up at this time were in ports abroad. 
The position of the Canadian Seamen’s Union in these ports, located mainly in 
Great Britain, Austrajia, New Zealand, and South Africa was strengthened by 
reason of the continued support by communist inspired sympathetic strike action 
on the part of dock workers. 


During July certain emergency measures were adopted in the United King- 
dom making it an offence to impede the working of any vessel used in essential 
services. Shortly after this action by the United Kingdom authorities the rank 
and file dock workers in the port of London voted to resume work on all vessels. 
Their example was soon followed by dock workers elsewhere in the United King- 
dom. At the same time the Canadian Seamen’s Union called off their strike in 
British ports. 


On July 27, following the termination of the strike in the United Kingdom, 
the Department of Labour was advised that a ‘‘rank and file negotiating com- 
mittee’ of the Canadian Seamen’s Union had been elected and authorized to 
negotiate a strike settlement. The committee was subsequently granted an 
interview in which the Deputy Minister of Labour reiterated his previous state- 
ment that if the union’s officers would give a guarantee in writing that the strike 
would be called off he would be glad to discuss arrangements with the employers 
with a view to getting all ships returned to service. However, the committee 
confirmed the position previously taken by union officials that the strike outside 
the United Kingdom would be continued until a settlement had been negotiated. 
The Department’s representatives then indicated in reply that there was nothing 
further to be said. 
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Although the union took the stand that the strike would be continued outside 
the United Kingdom, for all practical purposes it was a strike in name only since 
by the middle of August only two ships were tied up as a result of the strike. 
By the middle of September no Canadian flag ships were tied up anywhere in the 
world and on October 20 the end of the strike was officially announced by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


A development which no doubt had an important bearing on the outcome 
of the shipping dispute was the suspension on June 3 of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada by a special committee 
of the Congress. The Congress itself upheld the suspension and voted to expel. 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union at its annual convention at Calgary in September. 


Two other important disputes which engaged the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Labour during the year arose out of demands made upon various 
Canadian Railway systems for wage increases and shorter hours of work by two 
groups of railway unions. One dispute involved fifteen international labour 
railway organizations, acting through a joint negotiating committee on behalf 
of some ninety thousand workers in the non-operative trades, and the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the Ontario North- 
land Railway, and the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company. 
The second dispute affecting some thirty-five thousand employees, involved the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
the Brotherhood of Express Employees, and the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and the Ontario Northland Railway. 


The demands of the international unions were for a five-day, forty-hour 
week without a reduction in take-home pay, and for a general wage increase of 
seven cents per hour. The demands of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers and the Brotherhood of Express 
Employees were for a five-day, forty-hour week, with no reduction in take- 
home pay, a general wage increase of ten cents per hour, and the check-off of 
regular monthly union dues whether or not the employees concerned were 
members of the Brotherhoods. 


The demands by the unions were first made on the companies in the month 
of June, 1949, and direct negotiations between the parties continued throughout 
the summer. 


On September 27 the Minister of Labour received a request, pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 16 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, for the appointment of a Conciliation Officer to deal with the dispute 
involving the international unions. Early in October the Minister complied 
with the request and appointed Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial 
Relations, and Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, to confer with 
the parties and to assist them in their collective bargaining. 


On October 12 the Minister of Labour received a similar request from the 
Joint Negotiating Committee representing the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers and the Brotherhood of Express 
Employees. The Minister extended the conciliation services of the Department 
and appointed Messrs. Maclean and Pettigrove as Conciliation Officers to conter 
with the parties. 


During the month of October the Minister received a report from the Con- - 
ciliation Officers stating that their efforts were not successful and that the parties 
were still in fundamental disagreement upon all issues, and on October 28 the 
Minister established Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with the 
two disputes. 
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The Honourable Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, was appointed as Chairman of each of the Conciliation Boards. The 
Chairman was appointed by the Minister in the absence of joint recommendations 
from the other members of each of the Boards. 

In the dispute affecting the fifteen international organizations the Minister 
appointed Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C. of Winnipeg, and Mr. Alfred J. Wickens, 
K.C. of Moose Jaw, on the nominations of the employers and unions respectively. 

In the dispute affecting the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and other Transport Workers and the Brotherhood of Express Employees, the 
Minister appointed Mr. T. R. Meighen, K.C., and Mr. J. A. Coote, both of Mont- 
rea], on the nomination of the employers and employees respectively. 

The two Conciliation Boards met during the month of January, 1950, for 
preliminary hearings and then adjourned until the end of the month of February. 
The Boards were still sitting at the end of the fiscal year. 

A fourth important dispute involving the Conciliation services of the 
Department during the year was that between Polymer Corporation Limited, 
Sarnia, Ont., a Crown Corporation in the right of the Government of Canada, 
and Local 14, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, affecting 
some 1,300 employees. . 

ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR AND FROM INCEPTION OF THE ACT 


April 1, 1949 to September 1, 1948, to 
March 31, 1950 March 31, 1950 


Number of _ | Number of 
‘aici Workers geet Workers 

: Directly : Directly 
Disputes iG Rectad Disputes Affected 


Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Officers at 


PA TINW ES POTION Hee ott oS CL... Fee ae tak ee a DB 20 Cagle ss ee a ee ee 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Officers................. Day 134, 565 54 147, 004 
bobad iseh s £ Pies teas cues cle: ee adh Bee ee 34 136,772 54 147, 004 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Officers................. 13 6, 638 26 11, 660 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Officers............. 131 128, 344 20 133, 554 
Disputes which lapsed; no further action required........ 2 118 2 118 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Officers at end 
CANE ENO 1s ae he eee eM has) ac lee tan ecoda eee me ee 6 1,672 6 1,672 
weil Botalicr atl dita) meuordeel aft Laie ddacbverh 34 136,772 54 147, 004 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Boards at 
beginning MADOTAOO + BUI ee ieee Yeo eel ey 3 145 9¢) Ser pa. AIL Pees 
Disputes in which parties were considering Conciliation 
Board recommendations at beginning of period....... 3 456" na oh ck e olcteae eee ee 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Boards................. 121 128 , 344 208 133, 595 
OTE sicid RAMEE RPT Smt, scat AR, Let en et tet eee 18 128,945 20 135,089 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Boards.................. 5 1,520 5 1,520 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Boards............. 42 248 64 4,898 
Disputes which lapsed; no further Board action required. 3 240 240 
Disputes in which parties were considering Conciliation ; 
Board recommendations at end of period............. 2 1,447 2 1,447 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Boards at end 
GIDCEIOG 025 Dec evs A Ae, oss Ee os Ee ed 4 125,490 4 125,490 
Mohal or cecyere ye beets eee 21004 Pehl oe 18 128, 945 20 133, 595 


1 One Conciliation Board was appointed to deal with two disputes which had not been settled by a 
Conciliation Officer. 

2 In one case a strike was not averted by the conciliation procedure. 

3 One Conciliation Board was appointed to deal with a dispute not settled by a Conciliation Officer 
appointed under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 

4 Tn 3 cases, strikes were not averted by the conciliation procedure. 


i 
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The dispute arose out of negotiations for the revision of wage rates, in 
accordance with an “open-end” wage clause in the existing agreement. 


In compliance with a request from the union the Minister appointed F. J. 
Ainsborough as Conciliation Officer on August 17 to confer with the parties. 


On September 26 the Minister received the Conciliation Officer’s report 
stating that he was unable to effect an agreement, and on September 27 estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


The Conciliation Board was composed of His Honour Judge M. A. Miller, 
Cobourg, Ontario, as Chairman, and Mr. G. C. Richardes, Windsor, Ontario, 
and Mr. G. H. Bates, Niagara Falls, Ontario, appointed by the Minister on the 
nominations of the company and union respectively. 


The Board submitted its report to the Minister on February 28, 1950 and 
following receipt of the report of the Board the Union announced that it had 
rejected the Board’s recommendation and had voted to strike. 


The Department again intervened to assist the parties in reaching a settle- 
ment and an officer of the Department succeeded in persuading the disputants 
to submit their differences to arbitration. 


Following advice from the parties that they were unable to agree upon the 
choice of am arbitrator, the Minister of Labour appomted the Honourable Mr. 
Justice G. A. Gale, of the Supreme Court of Ontario, to arbitrate the dispute. 
Mr. Justice Gale had not submitted his findings to the parties at the end of the 
fiseal year. [ 

ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY CATEGORIES OF WORKS OR 


UNDERTAKINGS, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR AND FROM INCEPTION OF 
THE ACT 


April 1, 1949, to 
March 31, 1950 


September 1, 1948, to 
March 31, 1950 


low | Number of | 4; Number of 
—— : pie | Workers | she Workers 
| n- Directly | ;-. Directly 
| Disputes Aticint | Disputes Affected 
Trans portation— | | | 
OPES ge ee ee ee ee eo es eee 8 5,916 | 15 14,325 
Railroad....... 2 SE ey ge cheerng pee mnesea 6 | 124,265 6 | —- 124, 265 
peeseig i? 2 * Soir} eS Bast) oe). Bs Sao 5 812 | 6 833 
| SOR ane ear Saree ears be comnd ie a oe 93 
SS 
eee Porte). 02. Ped. JOG SRE 7 20 | 131,083 | 29 139,516 
Communications— | 
ee a eee eee ee Se | 3 263 | 3 263 
ore’ ee ee eee ee eed eee ee Pie deainng ge Pe ete ele ee ee). eee “a 
Radho.... .. BI F2b I TIS. ROHL. LL J---- 2000: | OGL. AIR: 1 5 
Li, coo g Marne hala a cellebgeremandtorpe teen ade een 23 | 4 | 268 
Miscellaneous— : , ‘ 
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Crown Corporations........... pacts. J. dni watedeen 6 | 3,182 | 8 3, 666 
ema Asriypnt eon Ars 08 Tol. po cay} 60a7) faa | 7,261 
atin, oot Si aI ae TRIE ole ply Wa wea re | 551 | 147,045 
t 


t One conciliation Board was appointed to deal with a dispute affecting 41 employees, not settled by a 
Conciliation Officer appointed under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
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OTHER PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


CoMPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF FAILURE TO BARGAIN 
COLLECTIVELY ' 


The Minister of Labour received no complaints under Section 43 of The 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act during the period from 
April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950, alleging that parties had failed to bargain 
collectively or to make every reasonable effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1950, the Minister 
of Labour received 5 complaints under Section 43 of The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act alleging that parties had failed to bargain collectively 
or to make every reasonable effort to conclude a collective agreement. The 
Minister referred al! five complaints to the Canada Labour Relations Board for 
investigation. (For results, see Chapter III on Canada Labour Relations 
Board). 


APPLICATIONS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR FOR CONSENT TO PROSECUTE 


The Minister of Labour received no applications for consent to prosecute 
under Section 46 of the Act during the period from April 1, 1949, to March 31, 
1950. One application, reported as pending on March 31, 1949, lapsed during 
the fiscal year. 

During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1950, the Minister . 
_ of Labour received three applications for consent to prosecute under Section 46 
of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. Consent was 
granted in one case and refused in one case. The third application was allowed 
to lapse. 


CoMPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF VIOLATIONS OF PROVISIONS 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND Disputes INVESTIGATION ACT 


Under Section 44 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act a person claiming to be aggrieved because of an alleged violation of any of 
the provisions of the Act may make a complaint in writing to the Minister of 
Labour, who is empowered to have the complaint investigated by a Conciliation 
Officer or by an Industrial Inquiry Commission. 


One complaint under Section 44 was made to the Minister of Labour during 
the period from April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950. The Minister appointed an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission under Section 56 of the Act, comprising a single 
Commissioner, to investigate the complaint. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1950, two com- 
plaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister of Labour. In one case the 
Minister appointed an Industrial Inquiry Commission under Section 56 of the 
Act to investigate the complaint and in the other case the complainant allowed 
the matter to lapse during the preliminary proceedings. 


INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY COMMISSIONS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DispuTEs INVESTIGATION AcT 


Under Section 56 of the Act the Minister of Labour is empowered to appoint 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission in order to make any inquiries he thinks fit 
regarding industrial matters, and, in particular, may require such Commissions 
to investigate and report to him in respect of an alleged violation of any of the 
provisions of the Act upon receipt of a complaint in writing from a person claiming 
to be aggrieved. 
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As indicated above, one complaint under Section 44 of the Act was made to 
the Minister of Labour during the fiscal year under review, and the matter was 
referred by the Minister to an Industrial Inquiry Commission. The appointment 
of the Commission was the only one of its kind since the inception of the Act. 


CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE CONCILIATION 
AND LABOUR ACT 


The Conciliation and Labour Act of 1906 (Chap. 110, R.S.C., 1927) is a con- 
solidation of the Conciliation Act of 1900 and the Railway Labour Disputes Act 
of 1903. It is a permissive piece of legislation, and its fundamental provision 
authorizing the Minister of Labour to appoint conciliation officers whose services 
may be placed at the disposal of either or both parties to a dispute, has been of 
great value in the early stages of industrial disputes before a stoppage of work 
has occurred, and in composing differences which have resulted in a strike or 
lockout. 

Among other provisions, the Act provides that, upon the application of 
both parties to a dispute, the Minister of Labour may appoint an arbitrator or 
an arbitration board. Special provisions applying to the Crown as well as.private 
companies relate to disputes affecting railway employers and their employees, 
authorizing the Minister to establish committees of conciliation, mediation and 
investigation; and, in case the conciliation committee is unable to effect an 
amicable settlement by conciliation or mediation, the Minister may refer the 
dispute to arbitration. In practice, the function of the Act relating to railway 
disputes is now more adequately performed by the operation of The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

For the purpose of administering The Conciliation and Labour Act and other 
legislation the Department maintains an Industrial Relations Branch. The 
headquarters of the Branch, comprising a Director of Industrial Relations and 
staff, is located at Ottawa. Other Industrial Relations Officers are stationed 
at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Fredericton, N.B., and St. John’s, 
Nfld. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, officers of the Industrial 
Relations Branch dealt with 18 industrial disputes under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. The disputes involved 15,050 workers employed 
in 54 separate establishments. In the previous fiscal year, 18 disputes were 
handled under the Conciliation and Labour Act, and 14,860 workers employed 
in 126 separate establishments were involved. 

A statistical analysis of the disputes which received attention during the 
fiscal year 1949--50 under the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act is 
given below. 
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NATURE OF DISPUTE OR SITUATION 
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DISPOSITION 
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STATISTICAL RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 
CANADA BY CALENDAR YEARS 


References and figures in the following statement pertain to all work stop- 
pages due to industrial disputes in Canada without any distinction as to whether 
they are dealt with under federal or provincial legislation. 


A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment in 1900. Tables are published each month 
in The Labour Gazette of strikes and lockouts in existence during the month, 
giving particulars as to duration, cause, method of settlement and result of each 
strike. A review, with a statistical analysis for each calendar year, is published 
as early as possible in the year following. 


For the purpose of the statistical record a strike or lockout is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees for at least one working day, or a number 
of workers for part of a day which causes a time loss of ten or more man-working 
days. The compilation includes only workers directly affected, that is, those on 
strike or locked out, but the employees in the establishment who are indirectly 
affected, that is unable to work because of the work stoppage, are shown in a 
footnote when the number is important. Information as to such stoppages is 
received from various sources; such as officers of the Department throughout 
Canada, Provincial Departments of Labour, press clippings, etc. In each case 
an endeavour is made to obtain complete details from the parties concerned, 
that is from representatives of the workers involved and from the employer. 
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There were no significant changes in the 1949 record of industrial disputes 
between workers and employers which resulted in work stoppages as compared 
with the previous year. The number of strikes and lockouts declined, being the 
lowest recorded for any year since 1939. The number of workers involved showed 
an increase of 8,500 over 1948, and the time loss was greater by 178,000 days. 
Strike statistics for the last two years indicate an improvement in industrial 
relations as compared with the preceding two-year period, the time loss for 
1948-1949 being less than one-third of that in 1946-1947. The small number 
of work stoppages in existence during 1949 reflects the progress made in collective 
bargaining without resort to strike action. The latest figures available show 
that in 1948 collective agreements in effect covered more than 1,200,000 workers. 
The great majority of these contracts have been renewed by peaceful negotiations. 
In 1949, only 58 work stoppages, involving some 20,000 workers arose out of 
disputes over renewals of existing contracts. 


During the calendar year 1949 there were 1387 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, with 51,487 workers involved and a time loss of 1,063,667 man-working 
days. Comparable figures for the preceding year are 154 strikes and lockouts, 
42,820 workers and 885,793 man-days idleness. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the total amount of time lost due to strikes and lockouts in 1949 was about one- 
tenth of one per cent of the estimated working time, approximately the same 
percentage as in 1948. Each wage and salary worker in Canada on the average 
lost about one-third of a day in 1949 and one-quarter of a day in 1948. The 
average loss of time for each worker involved in stoppages was about 21 days 
for both 1949 and 1948. 


For the past four years the demand for increased wages has been the pre- 
dominant cause of strikes and lockouts as workers sought to maintain their pur- 
chasing power and offset rising prices with increased wage rates. In 1949, this 
demand for higher wages, frequently accompanied by other issues affecting 
unionism and working conditions, was the central cause of 63 per cent of the work 
stoppages, affected 56 per cent of the workers and caused 84 per cent of the total 
time loss. In 1948, 83 per cent of the time loss resulted from disputes over wage 
increases, 91 per cent in 1947, and 96 per cent in 1946. Pension and welfare plans 
were not an important cause of work stoppages in 1949. 


The greatest amount of time lost in 1949 was in the mining industry, caused 
by the strike of asbestos miners and mill workers in various centres in Quebec. 
This strike alone accounted for almost half the total time lost during the year. 
Strikes in the coal mining industry were few and caused little time loss. 


Settlement of 62 of the 137 strikes and lockouts in 1949 was brought about 
by direct negotiations, in some cases with provincial conciliators acting in an 
advisory capacity at some stage of the negotiations. Provincial conciliation 
brought about settlement in 18 cases, nine were referred to labour boards, com- 
missioners, etc., 11 were settled by arbitration, and 27 by return of workers and 
replacement, the latter being a factor in five work stoppages. 


A complete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1949 was 
published in a supplement to The Labour Gazette for April, 1950. Comparative 
figures covering the period 1901-1949 (see Table I) and charts are included in 
the survey. 


An annual review giving available information as to strikes and lockouts 
in certain other countries during 1949, with comparable figures for earlier years, 
may be found in the supplement mentioned above. 
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TABLE 1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1949 
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* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


FAIR WAGES 


The Fair Wages policy of the Federal Government was originally adopted 
as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900 and later expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended by Orders in 
Council of April 9, 1924, and December 31, 1934. This Order in Council con- 
tained certain Conditions marked ‘‘A”’ which were applicable to contracts for 
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building and construction work and certain other Conditions marked ‘‘B”’ applic- 
able to contracts for the manufacture of various classes of Government supplies 
and equipment. 


In 1935, the “Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935”? was passed. This 
Act, in addition to providing for the payment of ‘fair wages’ on construction 
contracts also limits the working hours on such projects to eight per day and 
forty-four per week. Following the passage of the Act, the hours’ limitation 
was incorporated where Schedules of wages and hours were issued to govern 
construction contracts under the ‘‘A’’ Conditions. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS APPLYING ON WoRKS OF CONSTRUCTION, REPAIR, 
REMODELLING AND DEMOLITION 


The provisions of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935 relating 
to wages and hours are as follows: 


‘All persons in the employ of the contractor, subcontractor, or any other 
person doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall during the continuance of the work be paid fair 
wages. The working hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed 
eight hours per day or forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor-in-Council may otherwise provide, or except in cases 
of emergency as may be approved by the Minister.”’ 


Fair wages are defined as: 


“Such wages as are generally accepted as current for competent workmen in 
the district in which the work is being performed for the character or class 
of work in which such workmen are respectively engaged; but shall in all 
cases be such wages as are fair and reasonable.’’ 


This Act applies not only to contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the provisions of the Civil Service Act. It applies also to such 
works as are assisted by Government aid in the form of contribution, subsidy, 
loan, advance or guarantee. 


Departments of the Government contemplating the calling of tenders for 
construction projects furnish the Department of Labour with particulars as to 
the nature of the work, the locality, the approximate cost, and the classifications 
likely to be employed. The Department of Labour, thereupon, furnishes the 
department concerned with a Schedule showing the minimum fair wage rate to 
be applied to each classification employed and the standard conditions of the 
employment as specified in the ‘‘A’’ Conditions. These provisions are included 
in the specifications and form part of the contract. 


By Order in Council P.C. 6801, November 23, 1940, regulations adopted 
under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, made the Deputy Minister 
of Labour responsible for the investigation of claims for the payment of wages 
specified in fair wages Schedules, and established a procedure for the settlement 
of such claims. 


On May 2, 1949, the Fair Wages Policy was further amended to make the 
entire ‘‘A’’ Conditions subject to the provisions of the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act; and the ‘“B’’ Conditions were amended in so far as the schedule of 
minimum rates to be paid to male and female workers was concerned. ‘These 
amendments were consolidated by Order in Council of November 3, 1949 (P.C. 
5547). 
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During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, the Department of Labour 
issued 1,778 Schedules of fair wages and conditions of employment as compared 
with 1,269 during the fiscal year 1948-49 and 602 Schedules for the fiscal year 
1947-48. The approximate total value of contracts reported to the Department 
as having been awarded during the last fiscal year was $116,385,000. During 
1949-50 the sum of $3,598.18 was collected from employers who had failed to 
pay the wages prescribed in fair wage schedules, and was distributed to 126 
workers. During the fiscal years 1948-49, and 1947-48, such collections totalled 
$4,628.69 and $4,856.53 respectively. 


WAGES AND ConpDITIONS APPLYING ON CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SUPPLIES 


Order in Council P.C. 3271, of December 31, 1934, rescinded the ‘‘B”’ Condi- 
tions of the Fair Wages Order in Council previously in effect and substituted 
other Conditions therefor. In addition to the original provision requiring the 
payment of wage rates not less than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which the work was to be performed, the 
1934 Order in Council stipulated minimum rates of 30 cents per hour for male 
workers 18 years of age and over, and 20 cents per hour for female workers 
18 years of age and over. Under the amendment of May 2, 1949, the Schedule of 
minimum rates for male and female workers was revoked and replaced by the 
provision that all persons engaged on contracts to which these Conditions apply 
shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, with the proviso, however, that in‘no event shall 
such wages be less than these established by statute or regulations of the province 
in which the work is being performed. 


Departments awarding contracts for the supply and manufacture of supplies 
and equipment include the standard “‘B’’ Conditions as a provision of the con- 
tract. During the fiscal year under review, 83,372 contracts were awarded, 
with an approximate value of $142,846,000. 


No violations of the contract conditions respecting wages occurred either 
during the period under review or during the fiscal year 1948-49. In the fiscal 
year 1947-48, $722.10 was collected from employers who had failed to meet the 
prescribed conditions. 


Prevailing Rate Employees.—By Order in Council P.C. 1053 of June 29, 
1922, a number of classifications of employees were exempted from the operation 
of the Civil Service Act and provision was made that: the selection of employees 
for these exempted classes be left entirely in the hands of the employing Depart- 
ment; the compensation shall not exceed the salaries provided in the classification 
schedules, and where no classification schedule exists the rate of pay shall be 
such as is recommended by the Department and approved by the Governor 
General in Council. In subsequent years, various Orders in Council were 
passed, extending the exemptions of the original Order. ) 


On May 15, 1944 Order in Council P.C. 3374 established a procedure for 
the determination of the rates of pay of exempt employees. Under this procedure 
employees of any department or agency of the Government of Canada exempted 
from the provisions of the Civil Service Act by the previously mentioned Order 
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in Council, and engaged at hourly prevailing rates of wages.shall be paid such 
W age rates as are recommended by the Minister of the Department concerned, 
concurred in by the Department of Labour, and approved by the Treasury 
Board. ‘The concurrence of the Department of Labour is to be evidenced by a 
certificate attached to the schedule of rates submitted to the Treasury Board 
with a recommendation of the Minister of the employing department. 


There are in the Government Service in Canada about 30,000 of these 
employees exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act, and they are 
employed in public buildings, parks, forests, canals, special projects, and govern- 
ment vessels. 


During the fiscal year 1949-50 the number of recommendations made for 
the establishment of prevailing rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government was 2,974. Approximately 300 different occupational classifications 
were represented by the employees affected. 


The corresponding figures for the fiscal year 1948-49 are 1,782 recommenda- 
tions involving about 250 occupational classifications. 


For the purpose of these statistics, ‘“reeommendation”’ is the rate set for a 
classification in a department, except that where the same rate is reeommended 
about the same time for several of the same classifications in a department it is 
considered as one recommendation. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


Responsible for the promotion of labour-management production com- 
mittees in Canadian industry, the Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
of the Industrial Relations Branch was established on May 15, 1947, to succeed 
the Industrial Production Co-operation Board, which had carried on similar 
work during the war. 


To advise the Minister of Labour on matters pertaining to the Service, an 
Advisory Committee, consisting of representatives of employers’ organizations 
and trade unions, was appointed under Order in Council P.C. 5064, dated 
December 23, 1947. Its chairman is. J. G. Bisson, chairman of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. ‘Trade union representatives are A. EK. Hemming 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; Pat Conroy of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour; A. Gosselin of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour; and H. Smith, Railway Employees’ Department, Division Number Four, 
American Federation of Labour. The employer organization representatives 
are C. Willis George of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; R. G. Johnson 
of the Canadian Construction Association; J. A. Brass of the Railway Association 
of Canada; and D. B. Chant, Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association. 


The promotional work of the Service met continuing success during the year. 
At April 1, 1949,.the number of labour-management production committees on 
record was 615. By March 31, 1950—the completion of the fiscal year under 
review—this total had risen to 684. The accompanying table details the distri- 
bution of the labour-management production committees by industry and the 
number of employees represented by the committees in each. It provides the 
totals as of December 31, 1949, the latest date for which detailed statistics are 
presently available. 
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During the year the Service produced additional publicity material to aid in 
the formation of committees and to assist already established committees to 
function more effectively. 


Four new booklets were issued in English and French... Taken in chrono- 
logical order of issue, they were: 


(1) ‘Partners in Production (2)’’—containing statements by managements 
of Canadian Industries about their experiences with labour-management produc- 
tion committees under present day competitive business conditions; 


(2) ‘The Story of Five LMPCs’’—summarizing the structure and accom- 
plishments of labour-management production committees in five industrial plants, 
with statements by managements and unions on the effectiveness of the commit- 
tees; 


(3) ‘Joint Consultation in Service Industries’’—detailing the organization, 
activities and accomplishments of committees in service industries such as 
transportation companies, restaurants, hotels, etc.; 


(4) ‘‘Co-operation Works Here’’—a research study on the labour-manage- 
ment production committee at the Winnipeg plant of Burns and Co. Limited. 


The distribution of a new series of posters and pay envelope stuffers dealing 
with safety, production, absenteeism, good housekeeping and similar industrial 
matters was begun during the year. It has as its central figure a cartoon charac- 
ter known as “Tommy Teamwork’’, who offers advice on the various topics 
pictured and encourages workers to support their labour-management production 
committee. 


The sound-slide film, ‘‘A Man with a Plan’’, was revised to adapt its message 
to present day economic conditions. . 


The monthly bulletin, ‘‘Teamwork in Industry”’, continued to increase its 
circulation during the year. 


The field representatives of the Service actively promoted the formation of 
committees in all provinces from their bases at Campbellton, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catherines, Kitchener, London, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. In addition, the fieldmen made 1,145 visits (total as 
of February 28, 1950) to established committees to give whatever assistance 
was necessary to make them more effective. This total also includes calls made 
on management and union representatives to discuss the operations of the com- 
mittees. The activities most frequently reported by established committees 
were: (1) Improved Production Efficiency, (2) Improved Quality, (3) Reduction 
of Waste, (4) Measures to promote better understanding between management 
and labour, (5) Accident Prevention, (6) Good Housekeeping, (7) Reduction 
of Absenteeism. 
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NUMBER OF COMMITTEES AND NUMBER OF WORKERS REPRESENTED ON 
LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN CANADA BY 
INDUSTRIES AT DECEMBER 31, 1949 


Industry Number of Number of 


Committees Workers 
MINING— 
Metalic Oresist..c.d yi. austere ols. cht dove. oadeass whined. iy (13 15, 408 
arr ie Fi ot wt. erik ye oP EMA TOOLING VCE NO ae eRe ME 18 10, 792 
Other Non-metallic Minerals... 00... 6b. on. coder nee, aD ate 3 505 
SAGER eee MRM MN i) IU CU iM se Ohh hs da Tis dt 34 26, 705 
MANUFACTURING— 
extern TOCUCTE siti sah omcier cera. DOE. OE OO eh le he ls 24 6, 746 
PLU WOk BIG LESNETOGUELR te Miles. ae niet Gi AUuemice ok elie owls lad 7 5, 346 
Pulp, Paperand: Paper Hroducts) ). 1M) 4.8) od DUO ee, Fe, 39 21,696 
PUY UN SEIO Ee ag cs se Hale tN oR Me chon 8 1,845 
Dumber andl lis) Products hj) ree vo Pout), Swot ode 24 4,994 
Pete OLO TL ARE POUNCE Se isiin rose eta wena Via ele gale ake ele cate 33 6,349 
PSE VAC er AMR nk. wa Re cid cele ea gal tikes cae Maa eta LE 1 94 
meat her anc DenGMormeTOoaucts. Oia. re ue Ue ua a eate au al 23 4,481 
Haine Animal'and Sea Products!) 1. Wee. aly, 26 6,675 
PEE ARC PS APOMMCES | EVE isok His cimah led! eke onal keane te uta! f 98 34, 926 
Non-tertous Metals-and 1 heir Products. oo cy wow et Lk! 21 12,968 
Ciay,’ Glass and Stone Products 0) Ce yea) 13 3,457 
INonemetathie, Nuanetal Products hac . 2 biscssicsdsias el ceersie Pd Bicsere cuctsbers 9 3,405 
POISE ETOMNC OSL, SM RUAN. yorkie a de cdicheeer bt ale ie 1 1,621 
PSO VOLAR Sensi kT PEC ed OME eae 8 3,550 
POCA IC AeIee ANC PO WEEI TE faite Me NUR ook docty Baa ee Waele 7 1,431 
romiCas An Adlied Produce. ot iyi sie eae aioe celle bieuee's nine ea > 22 5, 621 
lectrical Apparatud aot i isk kp ROC ATE ELT EE OP 16 15, 626 
PERCENT ee reir remit) Retain ual een OUI 2 TB Ra IM he 3 244 
eC ee eleilwena 383 141,075 
EEG ELON AER Pa D ruler he Nn a oil 4 1,712 
TRANSPORTATION— : 
Pee APRN ho aU, oh ye OR ol dala em ale Lan ibys 108 54,035 
Air, Street and Electric Railways, Forwarding and Storage.... 21 6, 149 
Toteerss i OV 2 eres Sta ec eterna 129 60, 184 
CoMMUNICATIONS— 
PralOCrADIAL A PLOUE She Ol eke tuck beet. ded oe 8 3,439 
SC BES ite LOS of NR ce Bee Ieee A eet a Rae 47 7,992 
TGCS LOVES eae ee eet ae TR ey E egg tou Beh ai 55 11,431 
merece —thetail and’ Wholesale syle. A, ee. a Re! 7 882 
BRAUN cas sere de csi sans Riera Tae Ec Sha sea: . i maota amarraa ena rer at 1 176 
EEG Re et Pe ue ier MA MIAME ah Re cea PS garth Caen 28 15, 596 
CPA Rd el OUQNMEE ern Ss act alan Sees PEs hE ens 641 257,761 


III.—CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act established the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as an agency of administration. The Board 
has responsibility for those provisions of the Act which concern (1) the certifica- 
tion of trade unions as bargaining agents for appropriate units of employees so 
that such agents may bargain collectively with the employers of the employees 
affected, (2) the writing of procedures into collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements, 
and (3) the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively in good faith. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board in the course of its functions mentioned 
above has authority to determine the proper time of making application for certi- 
fication under certain conditions; to determine the appropriateness of a unit 
of employees for collective bargaining; to hold votes of employees for the purpose 
of determining if bargaining agents have the support of the employees affected; 
to reject as bargaining agents trade unions which are dominated or influenced 
improperly by employers; to revoke or revise decisions, orders or certificates; to 
issue orders requiring parties to bargain collectively, to determine who is a 
member in good standing of a trade union and to determine who is an employee 
or employer within the meaning of the Act. 


PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD 


Chairman: the Hon. Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Edmonton, Chief Justice 
of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta; 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. A. H. Brown, Solicitor and Chief Executive Officer, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; 


Members: Mr. A. R. Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; 
Mr. W. L. Best, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Ottawa; 
Mr. Gerard Picard, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, Montreal; 
Mr. J. A. D’Aoust, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Ottawa; 
Mr. Harry Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto; 
Mr. Albert Deschamps, Contracting Engineer, Montreal; Mr. A. J. Hills, Ottawa; 
and Mr. E. R. Complin, Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal. 


Chief Executive Officer: Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Secretary: Mr. Bernard aaa Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD 


The Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board, made under 
Section 60 of the Act and given effect through Orders in Council P.C. 4682 of 
October 22, 1948, and P.C. 1547 of March 28, 1950, prescribe the procedure to 
be followed in those provisions of the Act which fall within the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Board and which are mentioned above in the first paragraph 
of this chapter. 


In addition, the Rules of Procedure set forth the criteria for determining a 
member in good standing of a trade union, a quorum of the Board, and the 
powers of the Chief Executive Officer of the Board in taking votes of employees. 


On March 15, 1950, the Board amended the Rules of Procedure by adding 
a new section reading as follows: 


‘“‘A summons to require any person to appear before the Board to give 
evidence or to give evidence and bring with him any documents in his 
possession or under his control in the form attached to these Rules, varied 
to suit the case, shall be deemed good and sufficient for that purpose and 
may be given by the Chairman or the Chief Executive Officer, and service 
thereof may be affected by personal service on the person to whom it is 
directed.” 
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_.. This amendment was approved by the Governor General in Council on 
March 28, 1950 (Order in Council P.C. 1547). 


For the complete text of the Rules of Procedure, see The Labour Gazette, 
January, 1949, pp. 57-60. 


HEARINGS OF THE BOARD 


During the fiscal year, April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board held 20 meetings, usually holding two-day sessions each month. 
In addition to other activities, statistics of which are given below, 26 hearings 
were held either at the wish of the parties concerned or by direction of the Board. 
Forty-two employers and 36 trade unions were represented before the Board. 
About one-third of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in hearing these 
oral representations. The majority of the cases coming to the attention of the 
Board are decided without the necessity of oral representations. 


CERTIFICATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
Disputes INVESTIGATION Act 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board received 79 applications for the certification of bargaining agents and also 
disposed of another 12 applications for certification which were under considera- 
tion at the close of the previous fiscal year. Of these.91 applications, 47 had been 
granted, 18 rejected and 12 withdrawn by the end of the fiscal year, the remaining 
14 being still under investigation. During the fiscal year, the Board ordered 
12 representation votes. 


From September 1, 1948, the date on which the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act went into effect, to March 31, 1950, the Board 
disposed of a total of 118 applications for certification, 69 being granted, 30 
rejected and 19 withdrawn. 


TABLE 1—ANALYSIS OF CERTIFICATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION OF 
APPLICATION, APRIL 1, 1949 TO MARCH 31, 1959 


Number of 

Number of workers 

ee applications directly 

affected 
Applications under investigation on April 1, 1949.................0.... 0005. 12 7 869 
CHT THCOTV ORNL A dg annie wasn cus Gh new ubussevuade wen caves ede 79 16,008 
(oe ES 3 CEG ONG? HOES 5 3 ne TERE ME ny ee ee aero Sp a One 91 16,877 
RIE RTO ge he. adn w dle dem mhnn ker sia an vennad Kwa sah 47 14, 363 
TIS POLIO yA ck as saw ess bedeawwen es ods Leta AOE Pa PE 18 7 12 
MMT AGNS WATHCILA WH. .0o0¢ d2¢4c208 24s Oc CREE AE CSG a Res Rae eee ee Aa aS 12 871 
Applications under investigation on March 81, 1950....................50055 14 931 
J Ce gape, Ferree rr at) a Pee eee eee UST ee eee ee 91 16,877 
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TABLE 2.—-ANALYSIS OF CERTIFICATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION OF 
APPLICATIONS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1948, TO MARCH 31, 1950 


Number of 

Number of workers 

— applications directly 

affected 
ADDUGALIONS MTANUOG. «coke . eee 4.4 oh creas OR «ae eek okies «BPE tas: ee 69 19, 832 
POPU MICU IO NST CICCOLO. Y ANd Le ee MRTG EN. Nevers Vee oes ous Wt cts a Ae eR oe 30 1,257 
Applscations withdra york . tne i023. Mees ELE. Leer: Ae 19 1,338 
Applications under investigation on March 81, 1950...............0cceeeeees 14 931 
otal azred was i by toes MEE PATOL, De Ree Be Ses Vl ery 132 23, 358 


TABLE 3.—ANALYSIS OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION RECEIVED BY 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD, APRIL 1, 1949, TO 
MARCH 31, 1950, BY INDUSTRIES 


Number of 
Number of workers 
eet applications directly 
affected 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water ode noe eee SM ee ae ean, 2! eA ERATE 5 AORN LEMAR eg eA 26 1,054 
Rati Ga ade fe citys Si she sh OTM Pe Cher eens 2 On ec ee ae eee 21 2,053 
Highway, BPD de wb ee ME. Dds SRY Ree SIPOL At 5 22? 
A ae CRE BA ee FOE CY ee ee ae, I ee 8 264 
Totalbti tects... nrters feaeie eth. wart)... . nmo¢eeiieny 60 152, 62am 
CoMMUNICATIONS— 
bY Faron 0 2 Ce a 2 i RD Ea Ey <p al BRE et nin SR ta CNT IR ne 4 256 
LCISOR OMS IRE cE ieSeghes Bie Bio ted: sett oo done and pla aot OOD Ua 3 11; 252 
IACI ote, Weta eats Satine o. 4 ee eerie ar EEE eae al cach aces he tine ce Teas Brae 0 0 
a AR ef ee ee Ry. Ce OO, NEON MN Soey hates, See ye 11,508 | 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
Other interprovineial and international. ..........5.0ce.cen-ddeccee cece 6 505 
WOrke, [OY BONCPALACrVanlare | clas: hau ailiis, ¢e dace hinw ciendel toncaie saan aianeeie aerate 3 268 
Wukes and NorthWest: érritories. .CoLkCy. TOTO. AGE, Me. 0 0 
Crown Corpora tians gr songs os eles oh rete Bot eer tk heat BT arene 3 134 
POUR Ie LAS Gy oe i SAL» Yelle GRATES. Se cecM oe Ce, ee ee 12 907 
OSE a ih Wag 5) haga Drop albuieh Ada writes in cane Pe oabec naetpbrer dec 9th cena het he tei Poa 79 16,008 — 


TABLE 4.—ANALYSIS OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION RECEIVED 
BY CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD, SEPTEMBER 1, 1948, 
TO MARCH 31, 1950, BY INDUSTRIES 


Number of 
Number of workers 
——— applications directly . 
affected 
TRANSPORTATION— ; 
W eter)... \ SRO AR, 00.9 22 LOU OO Ek ee ee 46 1,857 
Ratlrpad abvbdess coves. theo ae eck tere oe bs, es Oia EA inte ae 24 2,229 
PLAGE IL WR Seed anennehgrimctersreeico ed Sntacaabs kts. 0s oli u ere tee isa «ok gin tee 20 1,210% 
te 204... COE A. Le ON DCTROEAL BOY Vp Ose Ore rata 9 317 
OUR tae are hee rte tee Or ene 99 5,613 


i 
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TABLE 4—ANALYSIS OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION RECEIVED 
BY CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS PROARD, SEPTEMBER 1, 1948, 
TO MARCH 31, 1950, BY INDUSTRIES—Conc. 


Number of 
Number of workers 
applications directly 
" atiected 
CoMMUNICATIONS— 
ets E ATS syed, tee 2 Peeee eer est). Cus eck a. Osa ae elk hein baled s Zsa eke 7 431 
eR Cw Cee a tA cts ably easevela Qian tm: eabug anal 3 11, 252 
DR Et I Ne Ne he Tats See ey seedy dey ake 0 0 
Tae OE ONES OE Sa Cea a ey aerree eer erry tne 10 11, 683 
MISscELLANEOUS— 
Other interprovincial and international................cceeccvacenccecs 9 1,258 
My OES TOP Celera AU VANTARS oo. scr ce ca vee cee ROR OG ne eric tueeie eee 7 4,262 
Sera TEe NINE Ve OSG LOTTIUOTICS.. «cvs ck os vcedees calle e dds bod thoes he we 0 0 
REE ry MIC OTA GINS HAE So oe Pek ic ges di ble dG ec ccag ore vila oe WG'e Wp ached oie ee 7 542 
PGOkond a. see. Fs AOC: . RATA Miss, . a Al. AST AREAS, 23 6, 062 
DAME OCA ERC aa re Ack sun Gat Mt sae ek ee Te 132 23, 358 


TABLE 5.—ANALYSIS OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION RECEIVED BY 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD, APRIL 1, 1949, TO MARCH 31, 1950, 
BY COVERAGE UNDER INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Number of 


iF Number of workers 

Seed applications directly 

affected 

Section 53 

ON a ee I ER ee cite leneny ccving Noles Aum ms SE aa 23 1,030 
RE ee fn ce eens ca « ain'e sae 6 sce qieen tee Mtoe uaatonr Snot 39 14, 286 
eee oF a RE Se els ve ahs Wades Mute de ee eh sn eal 2 17 
| hip Ae eae he Se a San a Rod 08 9 ee ee Re ae aE 1 9 
eee EMP Seas MRE was fh de Wes ots dotted, Bald. bo. eto be 8 264 
Nee es. ert os eee a Fatality Bd 0 0 
(Uh esata aptacdea ugha glare i ets ha an le Nh A oh gene Aili armed oe 3 268 
tae. te ss «MOR. cots SRD IRI, OF. -Ganet. . bs SOS SELON Cee 0 0 
MIT Oe rte Cia CEN Cel gl ees Dat Tea ae ay mM cc wks Geel 3 134 
WRIST UO AA gee COU na in a Se SS Ula Rel kt peg ae 79 16,008 


TABLE 6.—ANALYSIS OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION RECEIVED BY 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD, SEPTEMBER 1, 1948, TO MARCH 31, 
1950, BY COVERAGE UNDER INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Number of 


Number of workers 

se applications directly 

affected 

Section 53 

| rr ee era gente sky 'alilad gate he's Me winld eAE Re A tated ae 44 x aw 33 1, 582 
| I Oe a ad, |, CERAM aC. was outs 63 16, 378 
NN crete tee rig d  uiahte ® vanes Woh Louth» « aa At 9 240 
re Ne Le ery CUA ae? te Lh Mee Ravel Gig we wWvikin ks & o'o-« wd Ho 4 an 
ae lth Wace ee EL Shi els 2 be Wich handle pin 4: kon i) 317 
Te REA) FOr SD ie ey akg Cee CANE Gah bw Mbotsiorda as wos 0 0 
ENS REEL CEL A es), Mia huis estate iy eh is sack 2 we 7 4, 262 
OEE TR ee eee Ae eS Test ah en cigs SIN giieus Saeed <6 eo Xa 0 0 
I ees te oe Ot, (i Ae Rta y Wg A ak wig vermin nla. aS 9 7 542 
STReW Ane Gules  tneS 8 kn A Pare Line steheiacd sla ae pd & wine bm and 132 23,358 
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COMPLAINTS OF FAILURE TO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY REFERRED TO THE 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, no complaints made under 
Section 43 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, alleging 
that a party had failed to bargain collectively, were referred by the Minister of 
Labour to the Canada Labour helations Board. In one case, which was pending 
at the beginning of the fiscal-year, the Board issued an order requiring the respon- 
dent to bargain collectively with the complainant. 


From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1950, the Minister referred to the 
Board a total of 5 complaints of failure to bargain collectively. In one case the 
Board issued an order requiring the respondent to bargain collectively with the 
complainant and the other 4 complaints were dismissed on the grounds that 
Section 43 of the Act did not have application to the matters in dispute. 


APPLICATIONS TO CANADA LaBouR RELATIONS BOARD FOR REVOCATION 
OR RECONSIDERATION OF DECISION 


Section 11 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
provides that, where in the opinion of the Board the bargaining agent no longer 
represents the majority of employees in the unit for which it was certified, the 
Board may revoke the certification of the bargaining agent. In addition, under 
Section 61 (2) of the Act, the Board may reconsider, vary or revoke decisions or 
orders made by it under the Act. 


No requests for revocation of certification under Section 11 of the Act were 
received by the Canada Labour Relations Board during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1950. One request, which was pending at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, was rejected by the Board. From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1950, 
the Board received a total of 3 requests for revocation, all of which were rejected. 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, 6 requests were received for 
reconsideration of decisions of the Board, of which 4 were rejected and 2 were 
pending at the close of the fiscal year. These were the only requests for recon- 
sideration received from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1950. 


APPLICATIONS TO THE CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD FOR A PROCEDURE 
FOR THE FINAL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES CONCERNING THE 
MEANING OR VIOLATION OF A COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


The Act prescribes in Section 19 that where a collective agreement does not 
contain a procedure for the final settlement of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of a collective agreement, an application may be made to the Board 
for the prevision of such a procedure. During the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1950, two such applications were received, of which one was rejected and one 
granted by the Board. These were the only two applications received from 
September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1950. 
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IV.—THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION— 
THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, Section 88 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, under which the National Employment Service was 
established, was amended to provide that this Service should be under the 
direction of the Minister of Labour. Detailed information on the operations of 
the National Employment Service is published in the annual Report of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. Close liaison is maintained between the 
work of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and that of other agencies in 
the Department of Labour. 
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V.—CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING! 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for admini- 
stering the various vocational projects known under the general title of Canadian 
Vocational Training, and authorized by the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act of 1942. These comprise the following main divisions, all carried on by 
means of agreements between the Federal Government and the provinces:— 


(1) Youth Training, for the training of young people, including assistance 
to students; 

(2) Supervisory Training, for industrial foremen; 

(3) Rehabilitation Training, for discharged members of the Armed Forces; 

(4) Training of Armed Forces personnel; 


(5) Apprentice Training, for the training of indentured apprentices under 
the authority and jurisdiction of the Provincial Apprenticeship Acts; 

(6) Training or Re-training, for unemployed persons; 

(7) Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, to provide Federal Govern- 
ment financial assistance to the provinces for the carrying on and devel- 
opment of vocational training on the secondary school level; 


There are three agreements covering the different types of training. One 
provides for assistance to vocational schools, another for apprentice schools, and 
the third, called the Vocational Training Agreement for all other activities listed 
in the preceding paragraph. 


The appropriations administered by the Training Branch during the year 
1949-50 were as follows: 


VOUCHER or atte oo Siaks ok Seen eee $ 410,000 
Supermisory. raining: b\\ jae es Weniee . ki Anaad Minis SM GaN ie. CaO ogee ee 22,000 
Traine of Discharged Members'of the Forces... ou. eck .5.«« hcacae as meen ese 500, 000 
Trainineot, Armed: Vorcesy Personnel: o..2 24 othe . Sea es ahaa ae 500, 000 
Apprentice wre ain . /s\ MaN seer eee STs. Wee ater oP anee, ree Cee te tated er 480, 000 
Training of UnemplovedtPersond 2:4...) Se N.S ae 350, 000 
Vocations) Schools Assistants 20), sniusn xr. os coe eieluee wes. Ac fares neice 2,000, 000 
Vocational Sehools’ Capital Eixpengitures. \a.. ale. cc) eins & Gees ee 3, 000, 000 
Replacement of Depreciated Equipment... {00 202)... 0. cea a eed sci ee aes 4 15, 000 
PAO InaMISthabreMi ties alee es Ret Ray VP a sare A Cae een ene DA oy eee 40,850 
PAL A NIROT AOU TD as BOL ey cic oN elec eclelster ora: etek oe ONCE Loe deve EAE eo I ea aL tetra) ts ae 4,000 

Votalisas. bs kv aac aie Oh teatro Melon uae ae Sei eee ree ia $7,321, 850 


General Administration.—A small number of veterans were still being trained 
under the auspices of Canadian Vocational Training at the end of the fiscal year. 
The training of unemployed persons increased, and activities under the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement have been greater. The provinces proceeded 
more rapidly with building programs, and vocational equipment was more 
readily obtainable than in past years. Although the actual number of army 
personnel trained in Canadian Vocational Training schools was somewhat smaller 
than in previous years, this type of training under Canadian Vocational Training 
auspices continued. During the fiscal year, the Head Office Staff of the Training 
Branch was reduced from ten to eight. | 


Agreements and Schedules—A new Schedule K of the Vocational Training 
Agreement as authorized by Order in Council P.C. 25/1650 of March 29, 1950, 
provided for the training of Armed Forces’ personnel. This new schedule 
provided that costs of such training could be charged to the Training Branch, 


‘A complete report of the activities of the Training Branch is published separately. The following 
statement is a digest of the report. 
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and necessary funds provided in the estimates of the Department. This schedule 
has been operative only in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan. A new Vocational Training Agreement, effective for three years 
from April 1, 1950, was completed. With the exception of necessary minor 
amendments this agreement is similar to the one which expired on March 31 
1950. 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council—The Vocational Training 
Advisory Council met twice during the fiscal year. Special consideration was 
given to the establishment of a revolving fund for student aid. It was decided 
that since the whole matter of Federal-Provincial Aid to students was being 
considered by the Royal Commission on Arts and Letters, the Council should 
recommend that the present arrangement be continued for a further period of 
three years. 


Head Office Liaison.—The Head Office Staff of the Training Branch has 
maintained close liaison.with provincial authorities, and every endeavour has 
been made to keep in touch with the activities of educational bodies in Canada 
and the United States. In this connection, officers of the Branch visited all 
provinces during the fiscal year, and attended meetings and conferences of 
educational groups interested in vocational training. 


Newfoundland.—It has not yet been possible to organize any training activi- 
ties in conjunction with the provincial authorities in Newfoundland under the 
Vocational Training Agreement, but the new province has been able to take 
advantage of some of the financial provisions of the Vocational Schools Assistance 
Agreement. It is hoped that further developments will be carried out in 
Newfoundland. 


Youth Training.—The Youth Training program was carried out in all 
provinces except Newfoundland, although the Province of Ontario utilized it only 
.in connection with assistance to students at a university. The sum of $410,000 
was provided in the 1949-50 estimates for youth training, but it had to provide 
for commitments incurred in previous years and not paid for from funds allotted 
in those years, as well as for current expenditures. All costs under this program 
were shared equally between the provinces and the Federal Government. Projects 
under this program were somewhat limited in scope. 


Assistance to Students —The main activity under Youth Training continued 
to be, as in the past, the Student Aid Sub-Schedule. Approximately $262,757 
was given in grants, and $179,805 in loans with the Federal Government paying 
50 per cent of each amount. The average amount of assistance per student was 
$161.50. Altogether, 1,807 men, and 934 women (including 591 nurses) received 
assistance to help them continue studies in all fields. 


The total disbursements made and the number of students helped in each 
province were: 


No. of 


Province va Dae Grants Loans 
$ $ 
bese We cb RE CC: on 2 ee Ce Seen oes Lane See 36 1,850 8,150 00 
HEL! Wave oh b: Captok Ne vpeteme utd eit Holi imten i ARURD iach batpeanii sermaiiea Miht Cae penne heres rere 3 17,018 00 
PO ae OWT Cn ie, ilk a icine Os ba es cd ees SRR Ue tae Oe ee 20,362 50 
Ree noe ee ee Pence. UREN PIED gaan oie) Witt eat eae 1,291 78 , 825 78,825 00 
GPCL Tae Sea a Ce GS te OR ge Pe ee OR 522 120 OOO IA Te ec peysctinays 2 ome 
SisnitobacwlG. HOON A BIN DIS. DSA ToT eA AGUS Wey At, 8 ae 7,295 00 
SST ed OP ie Oe eg BAe ap NG Aa 2 Gas. SNe Oe 144 1,525 36,715 00 
LUNE LAGE eae Eos ree, a chin hier dius gk Mer See vet tists vitiess'd fe ana ch 129 11,155 11,440 00 
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At the discretion of each province, assistance could be given as a loan, an 
outright grant, or as a combination of both. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Manitoba, assistance was restricted to loans. In Ontario and British 
Columbia only grants were made. 


Supervisory Training.—During the fiscal year, supervisory training was 
continued only in the Province of Quebec. ‘Training was given to over seven 
thousand supervisors and personnel officials in industry, through the media 
of job instruction, job relations, job methods and job safety institutes and con- 
ferences. 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces.—The numbers of veterans 
training under Schedule L of the Vocational Training Agreement, declined 
steadily during the year. Although the schedule was in effect in all provinces, 
no veterans were approved for training in Prince Edward Island or Saskatchewan. 
The adjustment of the inventory of equipment used in connection with this 
training was also completed during the fiscal year. 


At the request of the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, special part-time 
courses were arranged for veterans building homes under the Veterans’ Land 
Act. A series of lectures on building homes, accompanied by demonstrations 
were provided. The demand for these courses was not general, but they have 
been organized in several localities. 


Training of Armed Forces Personnel.—Training for Army personnel was 
given in Canadian Vocational Training schools or under Canadian Vocational 
Training auspices in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskat- 
chewan. ‘The bulk of the training was in the trade of driver mechanics and some 
courses were held for vehicle mechanics, building tradesmen, and clerks. A 
special experimental course in English for French speaking army personnel was 
organized at the Three Rivers Technical School. The mi.itary authorities have 
requested that a second course be provided when the first one is completed. 


Apprentice Training—The most important developments in apprentice 
training concerned pre-employment class training, and the employment of field 
supervisors for apprentices. At March 31, 1949, the Federal Government was 
sharing in the salaries of twenty-nine supervisors. 


The principle of pre-employment apprentice training was authorized by 
Order in Council P.C. 5517, of December 21, 1918. This training has now been 
accepted by all provinces excepting Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and 
Quebec. Classes have been established in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, and Alberta. 


. Some veterans were still taking class training during the fiscal year, but 
expenditures on their behalf were met from the. funds provided for veteran 


training if they were approved for training by the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


Training of Unemployed Persons,—The training of unemployed persons was 
carried out under a separate division of the Vocational Training Agreement. 
This division has been accepted by all provinces except Newfoundland, but 
training was not carried on in Prince Edward Island or Ontario. 
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During the fiscal year under review, there was a steady improvement in 
courses and the arrangements for placing unemployed persons in them. Person- 
nel in National Employment Service Offices co-operated in selecting people for 
these courses. As a result of this selection technique, very few persons recom- 
mended for training were found to be unsuitable when they reached the schools.. 


Assistance to Vocational Schools—The purpose of the Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement is to provide financial assitance for voeational training on 
the secondary school level. ‘The Minister of Labour is authorized, by Order in 
Council, to enter into an agreement with any province, covering a ten-year 
period, commencing on April 1, 1945. Agreements are in effect in all provinces. 
The Province of Newfoundland signed an agreement with the Federal Govern- 
ment on February 1, 1950. 


Under the agreement, 103 buildings (in all provinces) were approved for 


contribution. At March 31, 1950, 66 of these had been completed and were in 
operation, 14 were under construction, and 23 had not been commenced. 
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VI.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) was passed in 
1908 to authorize the sale of Government Annuities, it being considered ‘‘in the 
public interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada 
be encouraged and aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age’’. 
Administration of the Act originally came under the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, was transferred to the Postmaster General in 1912 and to the Minister of 
Labour in 1922. 


Annuities are sold to persons resident or domiciled in Canada, by application 
made directly to the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour at Ottawa 
or to any one of the Annuities Representatives located in forty-two communities 
across Canada. Further particulars may be obtained from the sources men- 
tioned above or from the nearest Accounting Post Office. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period be the longer. 
Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are generally for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
mainly for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to 
obtain immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its members, . 
or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, of annuities 
otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. In recent 
years, employers of labour, societies and associations have been turning in 
increasing numbers to Government Annuities for pensions for their employees 
and members. Under early retirement annuity agreements employees were 
treated as individual annuitants. After group annuity contracts were adopted, 
a pension plan became a formal arrangement for building up a fund by contribu- 
tions made during an employee’s working life. The purchase money required 
may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from the em- 
ployer’s contributions. From this fund an annuity will be paid to the employee 
after he retires from work. The terms set forth in writing form a contractual 
agreement between the Canadian Government on the one hand and the employer 
and employee on the other. Asa result of the large number of employees covered 
under retirement annuity agreements, the business of the Annuities Branch 
carried on under this method of purchase has become an important part of the 
total. 


Financial Statement.—From September 1, 1908, the date of inception of 
the Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1950, the total number 
of individual contracts and certificates issued was 292,978. Table 1(A) shows 
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the number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts by 
five year periods, and Table 1 (B) gives this information by fiscal years, from 
1943 to 1950 inclusive, the number for the fiscal year under review being 21,078. 
Of these, 5,389 were contracts with individual annuitants and 15,689 were certi- 
ficates issued under all the group contracts, i.e., additional certificates issued under 
group contracts previously effective as well as certificates issued during the year 
1949-50 under new group contracts. There was a total of 846 group contracts, 
under which, at the date under review, 121,986 registrations were in effect (as 
compared with 113,645 for the year previous). In addition 6,975 employees or 
members had been retired with vested annuities, 2,280 had died before retire- 
ment, and 27,718 had withdrawn following change of employment. Among 
the contracts issued during the year were 1,431 immediate annuity contracts 
with an average amount of annuity of $408. 


The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $593,302,704.51, net 
receipts for the year under review being $63,133,241.57. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1950, is shown 
in Table 2 to be $563,182,111. This includes the sum of $1,255,771.76 transferred 
to maintain the reserve. 


Of the 292,978 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 34,229 were cancelled, leaving in effect 258,679 on March 31, 1950 (Table 3). 
Annuity payment was being made under 51,759 of these and was deferred under 
the remaining 206,920. The total amount of annuity payable under vested 
contracts was $22,747,365, an average of $439 per contract. ‘The value of all 
outstanding liabilities was $563,182,111 of which $255,830,704 was the value of 
vested annuities, $307,190,342 the value of deferred annuities, and $16,667 the 
reserve held for payment of benefits by instalments under a small number of 
group annuities, the remaining being advance premiums. 


Analysis of Vested Annutties.—Tables 4 (A) and (B) were compiled from data 
regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) in effect 
on March 31, 1950 under the first four classes in Table 3 (existing single lives 
without and with guarantee period). The number of contracts analyzed was 
44,782—an increase of 3,356 or 8.1 per cent over the number in Table 4 (B) for 
the previous year. From Table 4(A) which shows the distribution of contracts 
by amount of annuity, it may be seen that 70-2 per cent of the annuities were for 
amounts under $600, 18-6 per cent for $600 but less than $1,200 and 11-2 per cent 
for $1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been issued prior to August, 1931). 
In Table 4 (B) the classification was by sex and age of annuitant and showed the 
largest age group to be 60-69 for each sex. The arithmetic average of attained 
ages under all vested contracts was 67-5 years. 


Under vested annuity contracts involving single lives, 1,393 deaths occurred 
during the year, the average age at death being 74-8 years. Statistics in this 
section of the report are based on contracts rather than on individual lives. 


Up to March 31, 1950, eight annuitants—three males and five females—had 
attained the age of one hundred years. Of these, one centenarian annuitant was 
living on March 31, 1950. 
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TABLES 1 (A) AND 1 (B).—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FIVE-YEAR 
- PERIODS, TO MARCH 31, 1948, AND BY FISCAL YEARS 1943-50 INCLUSIVE 


1 From September 1, 1908. 


Net Receipts 


20,415, 365.41 
26, 600,097.75 
33,076,435 98 
46, 954, 535.93 
72,009, 764. 42 
75, 067,827.28 
64,311,115.91 
63,133, 241.57 


TABLE 1 (A) TABLE 1 (B) 

Individual : Individual 

Five-Year Period Contracts Fiscal Year Contracts 

from April 1 and Net Receipts Ending and 
to March 31 Certificates March 31 Certificates 
issued issued 
$ 

1908-19131......... 3,106 1, Wev, OD9 (0 Ni 1948s ooo ae ceten 9,608 
1918-1918.......... 1,379 LOT 4 OTH LOSE eee ee ete ee 19, 354 
LOLS ALO DO) Sc ora kt 1,162 3, 039, 186,26) -O4bx 8 Sea ee 15,796 
1923-1928.......... 3, 289 LOST 42 585 BV EGS GRE acer rey ene 25008 
RUSH I Be a ee ee \ 7,458 18-782, S568 3 uN) 19ST xe. ee wee ee 43 585 
21 983=1938 0... oe kee 26, 229 183895, 127750) WEG SSxen ce eee . ee 40,945 
19381943 vaio nh, ee 47,727 97,0408 50 SON T9495 eo Wie ee ee ounoa 
1943-1948.......... P45 PIS Booth US GOL. oO Wake. Cv ak aka i 21,078 
Totals, omitting years marked x included in Table 1 (A)..................! 292,978 


593,302, 704.51 


TABLE 1 (C).-NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS ISSUED AND NUMBER OF 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED UNDER GROUP CONTRACTS DURING EACH OF THE 
FISCAL YEARS 1944-45 TO 1949-50 


Fiscal Year 


eee te ee meme mm wee mo ee em Oem eo eee ee ee ee ere eoee reese eeenee 


i Sy 


i 


i 


i  ) 


eee eee eee em ee moe een eee eres oeeeeeeresre reser esos seereeoes 


Individual Group 
Contracts Certificates 
issued issued 

6, 483 9,313 
8, 183 17,355 
13,174 30,411 
14, 237 26,708 
6,463 29, 869 
5, 389 15, 689 


Total 


15,796 
25, 538 
43,585 
40,945 
36,332 
21,078 
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MARCH 31, 1950 


Fund Rate of Interest 
4% 3% 
Mand 4 pyrite 40 tess dees bec ee Ee ee Oe ee $489, 383,916.00 $12,353, 743.00 
Receipts, 1949-50, less disbursements................. 42,835, 060.94 17,353, 619.30 
Transfer to maintain Reserve................0 ce eeee 1, 227,057.06 28,714.70 
an, Wihvetiol, L000. .7, co tee e fe oe he 533,446, 034.00 29,736, 077.00 
LIABILITIES 
Valuation of Annuities outstanding (See Table 3).... 5383,446,034.00 29,736, 077.00 
REcEIPTS 
PoeTBOG AGO A DUUTEICR Eta... yc alacant obec ake Lite en — . 8,500, 019.87 
MoGtorren Atmur ites i 16 eh 8 Da nse deweek ames 45, 731,853.94 9,433, 273.19 
Taperest TO TALG OL N00. care vie ss aay cis bah a bee ee 19, 931,550.47 572, 594.43 
Oona. Shore ck. eee. ae, Bed oF 65, 663 , 404.41 18,505, 887.49 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Vested Annuities............. UA ie. ND 2) 21,010, 099.58 786,436.41 
PASOTMMMNTO WV AIUBR I. 5 loc do feed nas eae gk des oy wi eles 226, 168.33 8,908, 21 
Premiums returned with interest (including 
Instalment Death Benefits)...:.........4.. 0.000% 1,391,849.40 25, 244.30 
Premiums returned without interest.................. 200 , 226.16 331,679. 27 
Pots (me ee, Oe INE te ae ee 22,828 , 343.47 1,152, 268.19 
Receipts less Disbursements................00.c0 eee 42,835,060.94 17,353, 619. 30 
LW TRE PB 1 URN te te RP DR CRON 65, 663,404.41 18,505, 887.49 
SUMMARY 

Fimel; Avril 049 oon a. oe ei a i Re ck Od $ 501,737, 659.00 

Receipts less Disbursements...............0.0ce cece eee 60, 188, 680. 24 

Transfer-to MaintainwReserve!..% ..22..6..88.....006% 1,255,771.76 


PCs MEEOIN OR LODO Salil cisigeeee nae cen te zak nee 563, 182, 111.00 
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TABLE 2.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
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TABLE 4.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 831, 1950 
(A) By Amount or ANNUITY 

Amount of Annuity Number of Cumulative 

Contracts Per Cent Per Cent 

Pegs town so00. bs pt od, AO). setae TR ke 20, 235 45-2 45-2 

$000 and dessa than S000t Ae... IGT). cede . LEER 11, 206 25-0 70-2 

BOD ees LOT SOUR er ame Ree aes, ipa Ws 14-6 84-8 

NR Teens SOUT es an Per ee eee re oe ree re ee a 1,798 4-0 88-8 

Pracly O20 S. LO OSL OUST EL SION). BTR... oY 4,876 10-9 99-7 

UCN AL G24 dampers cher dla ania dicit. Ske a gameplay > “Marana Ali aa 150 3 100-0 
Be Ure betes Sef oe Be ere cnaan es ha dre chee eniiis 44,782 BOOM, ihvatte cute’ so uae 

(B) By Sex anp AGE or ANNUITANT 
Male _ Female Total 

Age Attained peer eh prey Dey args aga ghered eee 

Contracts | Ce2t | Contracts | Ce™t | Contracts | Cent | Per Cent 
Less than 20 cic . som bax sere 274. 1-4 575 22 849 1-9 1-9 
pe Sa RR Ae poe on a Om a 470 2-5 973 3-8 1,443 3-2 5-1 
BOSBO LM ad AAI Gs a 1,718 8-9 3, 639 14-2 5, 857 12-0 17-1 
GOLOO sous cedars cue. fas cht} bis 8,192 42-9 9,438 36-8 17,630 39-4 56-5 
OT Nahe WN Si Wie st bs 6,955 36-4 8, 148 1-7 15, 103 33°7 90-2 
cl ge tp autackc tats, SA stetthe: he bree wea 1,409 7-4 2,685 10-5 4,094 9-1 99-3 
OO anPoverni eae. fe 6 9 °5 211 -8 306 -7 100-0 
LOtals 6 steecas 19,113 | 100-0 25,669 | 100-0 oY ihe (2 | a YS 
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VII.—AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND SSL OF 
IMMIGRANT WORKERS 


AGRICULTURE 


While there was a levelling off in the demand for farm labour during the 
fiscal year 1949-50 the supply of farm workers from Canadian sources was not 
sufficient to adequately meet the requirements of farmers and it was therefore 
necessary to continue the movement of workers from Europe for employment 
in agriculture. 


During the year under review representatives of the Department of Labour 
in Germany selected a total of 4,224 displaced persons who were brought to 
Canada for employment in agriculture. Of these 1,835 were male workers, 
690 were married couples, 1,188 were members of families who were placed on 
sugar beet farms, 369 were members of families placed in general farm work and 
192 were rural household workers. As during the previous year, these workers 
were allocated to the various provinces on the basis of farmers’ applications 
which had been approved by the Dominion Provincial Farm Labour Committees. 
The minimum wage was the same as in 1948-49, namely $45 per month for male 
workers and $35 per month for female workers in addition to which board, lodging 
and laundry was provided. In placing workers on farms it frequently happens 
that the original placement is not a satisfactory one and transfers are required 
in many cases before a suitable placement is achieved. The National Employ- 
ment Service and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture continued to 
maintain a follow-up service in respect to the placement of displaced persons on 
farms. 


The Farm Labour Force was further augmented during 1949-50 by the 
admission to Canada of single male farm workers, farm families and rural! domestic 
workers who were brought out under an arrangement with the Canadian Men- 
nonite Board of Colonization, the Canadian Lutheran World Relief, the Catholic 
Immigrant Aid Society and the German Baptist Immigration and Colonization 
Society. Some, but not all of the people brought forward under this plan were 
displaced persons under the International Refugee Organization. ‘Those who 
were not registered with the International Refugee Organization were neverthe- 
less considered to be refugees. The church organizations mentioned assisted 
in the selection overseas and in the placement of the workers on arrival. Costs 
of ocean transportation for those not entitled to assistance from the International 
Refugee Organization were advanced by the church organizations which also 
advanced all costs of inland transportation for this group. 


In June, 1949, the Polish veterans who came to Canada in 1947 completed 
their undertaking to the Minister of Labour to remain in agricultural employment 
for a two-year period and were issued with certificates testifying that they had 
satisfactorily fulfilled this obligation. While it is believed that quite a large 
percentage of the Polish veterans are still employed in agriculture, many others 
are working in other activities. 


The demand for the seasonal movement of farm labour during 1949-50 
was not as great as in previous years owing to crop conditions in some areas and 
the increase in mechanization on farms, particularly in Western Canada. Never- 
theless, it became necessary to arrange for the transfer of substantial numbers 
of workers from areas where labour was plentiful to areas where there was a 
shortage of help. As was the case in previous years, the railway companies 
cooperated with the Department in arranging for these movements. Three 
movements of an international character were also arranged during the year. 
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-The following table sets out particulars of the various movements of farm 
labour which were carried out during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, 
including the numbers of workers involved in each case. 


TABLE No. 1—FARM LABOUR MOVEMENTS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1950 


Type of Movement From To Number of 
Workers 
Prete Pneeers: tte. cee, Oe os pee aes Prairie Provinces........ British Columbia........ 160 
Giraity Harvesters) iol Sy ce MO: Ontario and Quebec...... Prairie Provinces........ 975 
Hay and Grain Harvesters...........} Prairie Provinces........ Oribarior sso) Face 6 Li) EAE 680 
Hay and Grain Harvesters........... Maritime Provinces...... ORATOR eo ot tia ba he 500 
General Farm Workers............... NOV a SCOtia. toons. ws ce Prince Edward Island... 50 
Potato wPrekersar) Low Visi USI TE New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island... 1,050 
Nova Scotia 
Pleo on eto ce, 2 A Aa, ee em Province of Quebec and | Maine, U.S.A............ 1,350 
New Brunswick ’ 
‘Fobaeco! Workerse:: . sigan. FAQs United States 2 us.0,..:. OnabIO We oe. FPR: 2,150 


Sugar Poet Vor ores ie ont i) Tuite Saskatchewan. ..aabe's Motitanac,., 6.4 es nh huas 350 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements.—The Department again 
entered into agreements with the Provinces to assist them in carrying out their 
farm labour programs. During the fiscal year 1949-50, agreements were entered 
into with each province with the exception of Newfoundland. Under the terms 
of these agreements, the Federal Government and the Provinces share the costs of 
transportation of farm workers and other costs incidental to placement. These 
agreements which have been renewed each year since 1942 have proven to be an 
extremely effective means of utilizing to the fullest extent available manpower 
in agriculture and related industries. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference.-—The seventh annual Domi- 
nion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference was held in Ottawa on December 15 
and 16, 1949. The Conference was attended by representatives of the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, Head Office and Regional officials of the National 
Employment Service and officials of the Federal Departments of Agriculture, 
Veterans Affairs and Labour. Representatives of the United States Employment 
Service, the United States Embassy, the International Refugee Organization and 
other interested persons also attended. Among the chief items up for consider- 
ation were a review of the activities during the previous year; Intra-provincial, 
Inter-provincial and International movements of farm labour; certain questions 
relating to the employment in agriculture of displaced persons and the execution 
of Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements for the year 1950-51. 


FORESTRY 


The tapering off of demand for woods labour, following the war, which first 
became apparent in the Spring of 1948 reached important proportions from the 
point of view of employment during the fiscal year 1949-50. 


Employment records show that approximately half as many men were 
employed in woods operations on December 1, 1949, as were employed on 
December 1, 1947. The fact that job opportunities had decreased was further 
evident from reports of unfilled vacancies as registered with the National Employ- 
ment Service by employers. Unfilled vacancies on December 1, 1947, were over 
11,000 as compared to only 2,410 on November 27, 1949. 


The decrease in demand for woods labour came about through (a) the desire 
of operating mills to reduce stock piles of wood built up in the earlier post-war 
years, (b) reduction in demand for certain wood products, (c) greatly reduced 
buying by the United Kingdom. It might be noted that the loss of a large part 
of the United Kingdom market very adversely affected the Maritime provinces 
including Newfoundland, which in the past depended on exports to Great Britain 
as their principal market for lumber, pit props and certain other forest products. 
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Close contact was maintained by the Department with the woods labour 
situation through Industry Associations, Regional Advisory Boards and the 
National Employment Service in order to find employment for as many farm 
workers, construction labourers and other seasonal labourers as possible during 
the winter months. 


In view of the lack of demand for woods labour, no displaced persons were 
brought to Canada during 1949 for woods work. 


It might be mentioned that a definite tendency toward increased mechaniza- 
tion by forest industries, particularly in the field of transportation, has been 
watched with interest. The distinct possibility that this tendency may result 
in year round operations and a gradual levelling off of peak labour demands during 
the winter months is of particular interest as farm, construction and other seasonal 
labour which normally turns to woods work in the winter may well be affected. 


PLACEMENT OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS 


Immigration-Labour Committee.-—The Immigration-Labour Committee was 
established on March 27, 1947, to advise on group immigration of Displaced 
Persons and other selected group immigration projects. 


The Committee consists of representatives of the Departments of Citizenship 
and Immigration, Labour, External Affairs, Health and Welfare, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission (National Employment Service) and the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. 


From April 1, 1949 to March 31, 1950, the Committee held 14 meetings 
making a total of 78 meetings since its inception. 


Tentative quotas are continuously being established by the Committee 
covering occupational groups to be admitted. These quotas are determined 
by labour requirements in particular industries and occupations. Particulars 
of tentative quotas recommended by the Committee during the fiscal year 1949-50 
are shown in the following table: 


TABLE No. 2—QUOTAS AUTHORIZED BY THE IMMIGRATION—LABOUR COMMITTEE 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED. MARCH 831, 1950 


Tentative Quotas 
Displaced Persons— 


Metal*iMiners. 2 et Ts ERE AA, Se SR Se i SR IAT ee ee 250 
Handicraft. Workers. 7 :i: l- ddac ae: 20 2k8 fae acta: Rei eee se ike. 40 
BOD b BNC IROO! WOl OLS i es eM ees alia ss sascaaity 5 lie tance eae A decade gh 40 
Professional ‘and“Véechnieal’Pérsongy): 7 ee ee oo. ees 503 
Textiles Workerss.): wel). 8) eaten Sse ha Ee tere 50 
Domestic Workers— 
AD COWS VATS OL-BLE. ccs icc ain'o 0.4 ee Rea CEA We a uieinies woctias Uo tas ude : 100 
Married*Couples (480): 265). 02 UR CIT er ee ts ce Beg tee wal 960 
Widows with one or two children:  . ic Jase oes us ds A ee ld WE 25 
TVCSCAMCADG VV OP RECTS: os oy aes So a wie oe OR tae OP ni es ees ee 16 
Agriculture— 
General Farm Workers. pi) b Toe JOG StL Mess JO ye 500 
PPAR TID AUGER ty, ee Ste das she een b hers Ata eu eae ROM ek BUR Metetadne UPR 25 
Married! Wouples\(460) Qs I Se tee ANI RI ARE ee ee 920 
Sugar BeetiWorkers-iMale. of... sa<)caeael.b. mich. ALOR TOO. BOG 100 
Puce beeter amiss yeh ee oi ce. we Adee sb neh die ede eee cee 250 
DSPOCiat AOMULOTE MC ATOUPSEey fet care MCR Te Sethe Lia dae ike Ieee Sete 500 
1. Jewish) Karn Parmilies. Syvi9.Lale or. 64 BSL OROAY. ROU SIL ID Brio! pis 
OO cIA MAEM TOS ter One tan. i ile seca cnc Vien LED oet Bs «. saree pent apbans 100 
Movement from Middle East and Hast Africa...............ccccccccecccees 900 
Other Group Movements— 
MAIGese WONKITUCEION VVOEROPS ties. ore. ce notes hs wah cite abit cn. aie 300 
Ftalian Wood Workers qe. SLi. crows. ly. Sole HOOT aoa yt .0g, Be 14 
DutcheAstignns on: pices. Sy. Wee pon 1 te fd le OT Ie eee Sela tee 25 
PM SepECaL Ie WW OPK GUS, Mer os ia. «ae aos. ka ales Mate oe, oe a oe 500 
Lotall, so uid ext etch & .gdigatecthiag Neekin 26 oa: lees ba 6, 143 


1 Sponsored by Catholic. Immigrant Aid Society, Canadian Lutheran World Relief, Canadian 
Mennonite Board of Colonization, and German Baptist Immigration and Colonization Society. 
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Selection of Workers Overseas.—During the fiscal year 1949-50 the Depart- 
ment of Labour continued to maintain a small staff in Germany with Head- 
quarters at the Immigration Mission in Karlsruhe. These officers carried out 
the occupational selection of displaced persons in accordance with quotas author- 
ized by the Immigration-Labour Committee. In selecting displaced persons for 
movement to Canada under the group movement plan, Labour Department 
representatives carry out the first screening of prospective candidates who are 
presented at central points within the various military zones by the International 
Refugee Organization. Those selected by Labour Department officers are then 
screened by the medical officers, security officers and immigration officers. 
During the year under review, there was a noticeable falling off in the number of 
single women available and willing to accept employment as domestic workers. 
While all those who were found to be suitably qualified were sent forward, the 
supply was not sufficient to meet the demand for D.P. domestic workers in 
Canada which has remained fairly constant. Many girls from D.P. camps 
leave domestic employment after their first year has been completed and most 
employers are anxious to obtain replacements. 


During the summer of 1948 Department of Labour Selection Represent- 
atives interviewed a group of Estonian handicraft workers who were residing 
as a unit in a D.P. Camp at Schwarzenbek, which is about thirty miles northeast 
from Hamburg. This group produced very fine handicraft work consisting of 
display plates, beer steins; cigarette boxes, pocket cigarette cases, all made out of 
wood; pocket books, book covers, hand bags, etc. produced from leather; needle 
work consisting of table covers, centre pieces for tables, etc. and in addition, made 
children’s clothing such as fancy sweaters etc. The group also produced certain 
handicraft articles made from metal. 


Particulars concerning the members of the group and photographs of their 
work were submitted to the Provincial Government of Nova Scotia which had 
learned of the existence of the group and had expressed an interest in having them 
settle in Nova Scotia. The Provincial Government asked that the group be 
brought forward and agreed to provide financial assistance should such be 
necessary. In the Fall of 1949 this group arrived in Canada and were settled at 
Hopewell, N.S. where housing accommodation and buildings suitable for their 
work were available. The group consists of 28 workers who were accompanied 
by 31 dependents. These people have found a ready market for their articles 
and are on their way to becoming well established. 


To meet the demands of employers for workers from the United Kingdom 
and to assist residents of the United Kingdom wishing to come to Canada the 
Department of Labour established an office in London about two years ago. 
This office acts as a liaison between the National Employment Service of Canada 
and the British Ministry of Labour and National Services. Canadian employers 
requiring workers from the United Kingdom to fill vacancies which cannot be 
filled in Canada may place an order covering their requirements with any National 
Employment Service office in Canada. Such orders are cleared through the 
Head Office of the National Employment Service to the Department of Labour 
office in London which in turn takes the matter up with the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Services. The latter assists in obtaining suitable workers 
through its network of local Employment Exchange offices. The London office 
of the Department of Labour is also available to advise those wishing to come to 
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Canada concerning possibilities of employment in the various occupations, 
industries, and localities. 


Transportation and Reception of Immigrant Workers.—The ocean transporta- 
tion of displaced persons is provided and paid for by the International Refugee 
Organization. Transportation from the port of entry is provided by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in the case of domestic workers and farm workers. In other 
cases the costs of inland transportation for displaced persons are advanced by the 
employers who assume the cost of such if the displaced person remains in the 
employment for a one-year period. Immigrant workers other than displaced 
persons are required to pay their own transportation costs. | 


Representatives of the Department of Labour are on hand to meet incoming 
boats to see that immigrants are dispatched to their destinations. The Depart- 
ment maintains two hostels for the reception of displaced persons. One of these 
is at St. Paul l’Ermite, just outside Montreal, and is equipped to accommodate 
600 persons. The other is at Ajax, near Toronto, and has accommodation for 
800 persons. These hostels have all the facilities required to house and feed the 
numbers indicated. They are used chiefly to accommodate female domestic 
workers and farm workers who are assigned to individual employers from the 
hostels. Displaced persons going to industrial employment are usually sent 
direct from seaboard. 


Placements.—In practically all cases of immigrants brought to Canada by 
the Department of Labour as workers employment has been pre-arranged. In 
the case of displaced persons the employer is required to sign an application 
agreeing to employ the worker for a period of at least twelve months at prevailing 
rates of wages and to arrange for suitable housing. Applications are investigated 
and the employer is notified as quickly as possible as to whether or not the applica- 
tion has been approved. Workers are then assigned as quickly as can be 
arranged. 


A follow-up is maintained in respect to the employment of displaced persons. 
Representatives of the Department of Labour visit employers periodically 
wherever possible. In the case of female domestic workers a very close follow-up 
is maintained and in this the Department has had the assistance of many church 
and service organizations. ‘To deal with problems of female domestic workers 
Community Committees have been established. There is a committee in 
practically every area where D.P. domestics have been placed. Organizations 
assisting include the following service clubs: the Y.W.C.A., C.W.L., 1.0.D.E., 
Salvation Army, Canadian Red Cross, Women’s Institute, Canadian Girl Guides 
(French and English Chapters), Rotary Anns, Zonta Club, Business and Profes- 
sional Clubs, Sisters of Service, Women’s Canadian Club, University Women’s 
Club, St. John Ambulance Association, various church organizations such as 
the Lutheran League, the Protestant Society of Niagara Falls, Parent-Teachers 
Association, the Greek Catholic Women’s League, various national groups and 
the National Employment Service. 


To meet the problem that arose in connection with medical and hospital 
expenses of indigent immigrants who became ill in the early months of their 
residence in Canada the Department obtained authority (a) to provide assistance 
in the first six months of residence of a new immigrant, and, (b) to enter into 
agreements with the provinces of Canada on a shareable basis covering the first 
year of residence. The provision for medical and hospital attention covers 
immigrants brought to Canada under the group movement plan. 
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General.—At the time of their selection in Europe displaced persons coming 
to employment in Canada sign a written undertaking to the Minister of Labour 
agreeing to remain in the employment to which they are assigned by the Minister 
for a period of one year. Displaced persons who have fulfilled this undertaking 
are issued a card bearing a facsimile of the signatures of the Minister and the 
Deputy Minister of Labour certifying to the fact that they have dis- 
charged their undertaking. These are highly prized by the displaced persons 
and are useful to those wishing to seek employment in other fields. Up to March 
31, 1950 a total of 20,788 certificates have been issued to displaced persons who 
have completed their undertakings. 


Many displaced persons who are heads of families have come forward alone 
with the intention of sending for their families when they became established 
and had obtained suitable housing. An arrangement was made to facilitate the 
approval of applications made by displaced persons for their wives and children. 
A form was provided for the use of employers who wished to assist workers in 
bringing their dependents to Canada. The employer certifies that he is prepared 
to provide employment to the worker for a period of one year from the date of 
the application and that he is satisfied that the worker has obtained suitable 
housing accommodation. This endorsation of the employer is accepted as evi- 
dence that the settlement arrangements are satisfactory and obviates the necessity 
of individual investigation thus expediting the movement of the dependents of 
workers. A good many displaced persons were re-united with their families in 
Canada during 1949-50. 


Table No. 3 shows the quotas established or applications approved by the 
Immigration-Labour Committee under the group movement plan from March 27, 
1947, the date on which the Immigration-Labour Committee was established, to 
March 31, 1950, the numbers who had arrived in Canada up to March 31, 1949 
and the numbers which arrived during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 


TABLE No. 3—QUOTAS AND APPLICATIONS APPROVED UNDER THE GROUP 
MOVEMENT PLAN UP TO MARCH 81, 1950, TOGETHER WITH NUMBERS 
OF IMMIGRANTS WHO HAVE ARRIVED IN CANADA UNDER 


THE. PLAN, 
Number who | Number who 
Approved ; : steal Total 
ee Quotas or mst cme Gado Arrivals up to 
Applications March 31, 1949|during 1949-50 March 31, 1950 
DISPLACED PERSONS—WORKERS 

Woods Workers... seossenpeateur veers a afk 3,473 BAIS hy eel TEAL ee 33 473 
Steel Mills, Foundries and Factories..... 366 B66: BRL OS Bask FSM 366 
Track Maintenance Workers.............. 2,382 2,131 251 2: 382 
Heavy Labour General Pool ().......... 652 648 4 652 
MCG Linorar. oe eee Ls ieee oak 3, 950 2,967 957 3, 924 
Hydro Construction... ...1..0Pe ese nck e ce 2,500 2,048 452 2, 500 
Cogstructionv Ades: fot elo Olek 1,000 178 3 181 
Ornamental Iron Workers................ 6S tea ee 10 10 
Jewellers and Watchmakers.............. IW, OE, Rae eee oat 15 15 
Ooramic Workerscei oes Gee ly ree. tae 6 5 1 6 
Tiancaeealt W oplearaie. |... bas. albicans Ae ieater ccaars. aay: 28 28 
Farniture Workere.oi) B)00.7 Omiya Be - 94 62 30 92 
Boot and Shoe Workers.................. 143 98 10 108 
Professional and Technical Persons....... By Uta eee ses Seat oe 9 

Charm out MVGY beta ee sects eah ois esto yeend § 2,436 2,205 213 2,418 
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TABLE No. 3.—QUOTAS AND APPLICATIONS APPROVED UNDER THE GROUP 
MOVEMENT PLAN UP TO MARCH 31, 1950, TOGETHER WITH NUMBERS 
OF IMMIGRANTS WHO HAVE ARRIVED IN CANADA UNDER 
THE PLAN—Con luded 


Number who| Number who 
Approved : : Total 
a Quotas or Gar tetas pe steetis Arrivals up to 
Applications March 31, 1949| during 1949-50 March 31, 1950 
DispLaceD PERsons—WoRKERS—Concluded 
Domestic Workers— 
METS ERIS 5 eee es. Meee Cn Bocas ep as 9, 500 6, 829 Povis 7,942 
PUTO ae tie LP AO Getic 1,500 965 192 b, to7 
45\t0'55 years of dee 4 RLS. ROOT SARL, IRENE RE 2 2 
Married Couples (780) couples....... 1,560 500 700 1, 200 
Widows with one or two children.... 225 94 104 198 
Restaurant Workers. -.(037 0.2010. 16° IR OsE Pe 13 13 
Agriculture— 
General Farm Workers.............. 4, 857 2,828 1, 602 4,430 
Marini haraiies \geee ne Pee ok 125 223 3693 3913 
Married Couples (600 couples)........ 1,320 356 690 1, 046 
Beep workers: Male tet iio. ois. « siccaes 0) Cialis aed dee tea eee a: 233 233 
pect Pamialies? (ae. Seo ae. ee 625 3403 1, 1383 1, 4783 
Special Church Groups?..........5... 2150) eat Lees | he 761 761 
JOWish Earl AMINES oh . 6 ek wa © SR 1) (6 Ee aaa i Tee 548 543 
INESO Gc mre, Lined Oe ree ame eae Coens ts ote 275 44 TT 61 
Nurses with one ‘Childis. basicity). 2a: 25) 1 4 5 
Special h aniliese. se ee ee Ca ES, 150 763 1838 2598 
Movement from Middle East and East 
JANIS KEE PRSRUL hh Oe ie AR RE LN As ASU We An OOO Meret cater tee 450 450 
Ukrainian Community Workers.......... 40 19 4 23 
Czecho-Slovaks—Farm and General 
Labourerstie ete Licata ORE ae 263 62 201 263 
Czecho-Slovaks—Special Applications.... gal. 13 31 44 
goncerme trom Owen | etc ke eee besten 5,000 675 1,027 1, 702 
Total Displaced Persons—Workers 48,436 Alahee 11,090 38, 822 
DISPLACED PERSONS—WORKERS’ DEPENDENTS 
Garment’ Workers’ Dependents. .....5...)....0.0..0-00% - 25178 250 2,428 
Por. Workers “Deneng orbs sire yt a 438 2 440 
Millinery: Workers: Dependents !..)05 0 3.0]... eh dss ete ee. oo oe? 290 290 
Childien of Widowed Domestics........ LR ee. LE 103 122 225 
Children of; Widowed Nursés 25.) PAA. ds 1 4 5 
OtherWorkers (Dependents. ). ss... «. Le Peak sob 3,197 4,756 7,953 
Total Displaced Persons—Workers’ 
DepenEents Os Hah ae choc. 1: hy ROT . pie 5,424 11, 341 
Total-DisplacedsPersona:«..6,asue os): eae ee oe ok 33, 649 16, 514 50, 163 
OTHER GRrour MovEMENTS— 
Maltese Construction Workers........... 800 458 9 467 
Italian ‘Terrazzo Workersece) bi... 2 dak 120 70 10 80 
Italian Woods Workers... ...¢0........+-. TA cierto tae,| 10 10 
Bricklayers and Plasterers............... ZOO) 1. arms sAinaeaaeaed » fy tee, ioebar erat stats. (eg ae IainMe Bin ce 
POUL AL ESANSY te cth he ace Bet we cic. athe BB Whisk. « steatsheca u/s yndeal yah aeanmcieten colle tee Bicien aan e 
Hutch. HAMA OF KOrs. . 2 eh. as cslle eb DOO Tals cesses vase cc AS sete ko eeesretepayt cate tall tel ee ea es 
Total Other Group Movements.... 1, 659 528 29 557 
GEaneh ata free: eae oe 50,095 34,177 16, 543 50, 720 


1 These workers were brought forward for general placement on farms or in industrial activities without 
any definite employment having been pre-arranged. 

2 Sponsored by Catholic Immigrant Aid Society, Canadian Lutheran World Relief, Canadian Mennon- 
ite pair an ee cae and German Baptist Immigration and Colonization Society. 

3 Individuals. 
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VIII.—_TECHNICAL PERSONNEL DIVISION 


The Technical Personnel Division continued its work of maintaining a 
detailed inventory of scientists and engineers in Canada. The most important 
addition to these records is to be found in the registration of the annual graduating 
classes from Canadian universities. With the co-operation of university officials 
and the students themselves, 6,150 new questionnaires were added to the files 
covering the graduating class of 1949. This brought the total of individual 
records to approximately 49,000 of which 20,108 were gathered from new gradu- 
ates in the seven classes 1943 to 1949 inclusive. Table 1 classifies those registered 
with the Division. 


TABLE I.—APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
REGISTERED WITH THE TECHNICAL PERSONNEL DIVISION 


Classification— Classification— 

PAPOIIOCUNT Cac tcs ssi. scans ears ae 1, 500 Chemical Engineers............. 2, 600 
Civil Hnemects.. ) SS Pe ARR 6, 800 WieterinaryV0OM OF. Ae 1,400 
Electrical Engineers............ ‘ 5,400 AMM Ot Sate Mga a andes uate oi 4,400 
ERGTESUI LW). SAAKG Abe oe, AA ead 1,300 Mathematics and Physies....... 2,900 
Mechanical Engineers........... 5, 600 Bi9logv: shitter: Fes rid celikess 1,100 
ND 11h Fe IMO STS .ca.ds secs die evs opis 2,600 Household Science.............. 2,700 
Metallurgy 2 striae eee” se 900 Miscellaneous: 2. 0. oP eee 3, 600 
Geol reteniss. aukiaet ey 1,000 

COU Ty Fe ge ene ae ae eee eS 5,200 oT GUA tistadisan eth, bad Cements 49,000 
Nore.— 


1. ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ is made up largely of those who have taken “general science’’ 
courses along with certain specialized groups whose numbers are comparatively 
small. 

2. The graduating class of 1950 will add approximately 7,000 to the total. 

3. It is estimated that present registration embraces over 95 per cent of the scientists and 
engineers in Canada. 


Changes of address and employment are constantly being checked from 
records of professional organizations, universities, employers, individuals, the 
press, and reports received from the National Employment Service. The total 
number of employment changes noted on individual files since the records were 
first set up in 1941 amounted to over 34,000. 


Four quarterly bulletins were issued dealing with such subjects as the 
supply of mining graduates: the market for new graduates in engineering 
in 1949 and in 1950; starting salaries for new graduates in science and engineering; 
emigration; distribution of university graduates by sexes; trends in enrolment in 
engineering; geographical distribution of opportunities; etc. 


The original distribution of these bulletins is limited to professional groups, 
veteran and university counselling services, the technical press, certain employ- 
ment officers and persons in industry and elsewhere who have asked to be placed 
on the mailing list. Much of the matter contained in them, however, is re- 
printed in the technical press and in professional journals and in this way secures 
wide circulation. Where matters discussed are considered of more general 
interest they are made the subject of departmental press releases. 


The Division was consulted by a number of professional groups, universities 
and government departments asking help with specific problems involving engi- 
neers and scientists. In all such cases it was found possible to furnish the 
information desired. : 


In addition there were several hundred cases where employers or technical 
personnel seeking employment ‘approached the Division by visit or by letter. 
In these cases appropriate information of a general nature was provided together 
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with addresses of the most convenient office of the Executive and Professional 
Division of the National Employment Service. 


In connection with the employment of university students, activities of 
previous years were continued and expanded. Improvements were made in the 
mailing list of employers circularized each year by the Minister of Labour on 
this subject. In view of the record number of new graduates, due to present 
veteran enrolment, additional publicity was obtained by enlisting the aid of the 
universities in reaching those of their graduates who are employers, through 
alumni journals and other graduate publications. Background material was 
provided by the Division for this purpose, for departmental press releases, and 
for a circular letter to the secretaries of all service clubs in Canada. 


The program of drawing attention to the needs of students for employ- 
ment was begun by the Division in 1942, applying at that time only to students 
in engineering and science. It was expanded at the beginning of 1947 to take in 
all types of university training and to effect co-operation between the National 
Employment Service and all appropriate agencies of the Department of Labour. 
The results are becoming increasingly evident in the marked increase in organiza- 
tion, by employers, of systematic recruitment of students. 


With the departure of the large numbers of veteran students enrolment will 
rapidly return to normal proportions. What was done originally as a war measure 
and expanded as part of the rehabilitation program will undoubtedly leave for 
students of the future, a legacy in the form of a much better employment market 
than ever existed before. 


On the question of supply and demand, considerable progress was made 
with the review of estimates of prospective openings made originally in 1946. 
The employers concerned, on being approached by the Executive and Professional 
Division of the National Employment Service were able in many cases to extend 
their original forecasts to 1953 or 1954. The general picture was one of a con- 
tinued shortage where experienced men were required but of some easing in the 
demand insofar as it affected new graduates. 


This in turn indicates that the era of rapid re-building of engineering eee 
scientific staffs numerically, was gradually coming to an end. There were still 
indications, however, of an annual demand much in excess of any figure for normal 
peacetime graduating classes which might be arrived at by studying only past 
trends. With the decline in enrolment it appeared quite possible that the supply 
of new graduates, particularly in some branches, might again fall below the 
demand in another three or four years’ time. Mining engineering was a case in 
point. 


In the matter of co-operation with the Canadian Committee on Student 
Guidance in Science and Engineering, the outstanding event was the publication 
and distribution of the Guidance Booklet dealing with the natural sciences and 
engineering. This project was begun during the preceding fiscal year. It 
involved the collection by the Committee of authentic material on each branch 
of science and engineering from the appropriate professional groups and the 
preparation by the Division of the opening sections of the booklet dealing with 
those matters which applied generally to all branches. Once this material was 
ready it became the function of the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour to arrange for the printing and distribution. When 
finally distributed under departmental auspices, the booklet was exceptionally 
well received in all quarters. Numerous expressions of appreciation left no 
doubt that it filled a long-felt need. This was naturally a source of gratification 
to all those who participated in the project. Of equal significance, however, 
is the demonstration of the possibilities for co-operation between government 
ae on the one hand and the scientific and engineering professions on the 
other. ; 
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IX.—ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 


The Economics and Research Branch, formerly the Research and Statistics 
Branch, serves as the central agency in the federal government for economic 
analyses and research in the field of labour. During the fiscal year nea review the 
Branch undertook analytical and research projects on labour problems, including 
manpower, employment and unemployment, occupations, productivity, collective 
bargaining, labour organization, wages, working conditions and social analysis. 


Surveys were undertaken in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and operating agencies in the field, including the National Employment 
Service and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. Reports and articles 
were prepared for publication and for use in the Department as well as for other 
interested agencies. 


Wage Rates and Working Conditions.—Information concerning wage rates 
and hours of labour is obtained annually from employers and occasionally in 
connection with industrial disputes, preparation of minimum wage schedules, ete. 
Reports from representative employers are requested showing the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour, hours of work per day and per week, particulars 
of statutory holidays and rates of pay for overtime work, Sundays and holidays. 
Information regarding other conditions of employment, such as production or 
incentive bonuses, annual vacation and sick leave with pay is also collected. 


The Department publishes an annual report on Wages and Hours of Labour 
as a supplement to The Labour Gazette. This contains tables of index numbers 
of wage rates, as well as tables of wage rates and hours of labour for the main 
occupations in most industries. 


The latest report, No. 31, issued as a supplement to The Labour Gazette for 
November, 1949, contains index numbers of wage rates for the period 1901 to 1948 
as well as tables showing rates of wages by occupation within industries of standard 
or normal hours of work. Wage rate data are shown for selected occupations in var- 
ious industries for 1948, for Canada, by province or region and in some cases by city. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1941-1949 
(Rates in 1939 =100) 


1949 
Industry 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 | (Prelim- 
inary) 
LOGGING Sf. oe es Hoe eek fee 114-0 | 125-9 | 143-1 | 146-1 | 153-3 | 167-4 | 195-1 | 218-8 216-0 
Logging, Eastern Canada..... 114-8 | 124-9 | 142-0 | 148-2 | 151-4 | 162-8 | 188-3 | 212-0 
Logging, British Columbia, 
OAS eee eee oe es ces 110-6 | 129-7 | 147-5 | 156-8 | 160-5 | 184-9 | 220-8 | 224-2 
SPIINGG GR eh, eee Ao ee, 111-2 | 116-6 | 123-7 | 184-8 | 1386-5 | 140-6 | 161-7 | 181-9 185-8 
SOOM SSAA S ene thee eee ke 5 ts 109-4 | 113-1 | 124-8 | 146-0 | 146-2 | 146-7 | 166-7 | 192-9 
Dletal Wininge tig Bop | a: ares 112.277 118-7 12851 Pui125.2 | 128.2 0 135-7 | 15/-7 1 vast 
Metal mining, Quebec and 
Ontario \ hive tye -b 4. a3 112-2 | 118-0 | 121-7 | 123-7 | 124-6 | 128-9 | 151-8 | 166-9 
Metal mining, Manitoba....| 107-8 | 114-4 | 121-7 | 127-4 | 127-4 | 140-6 | 168-4 | 173-9 
Metal mining, British 
Colim bis. | -a.eks .|. 3. eas, 113-7 | 123-0 | 128-7 | 132-1 | 141-9 | 159-0 | 177-6 | 195-7 
MANUFACTURING... 2.002 .). 2.000. 115-2 | 125-5 | 1386-8 | 141-4 | 146-5 | 161-5 | 183-3 | 205-9 219:1 
Primary textile products...... 119-0 | 127-8 | 140-4 | 146-0 | 151-5 | 165-6 | 190-1 | 224-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth...... 123-8 | 128-1 | 136-6 | 139-1 | 148-7 | 161-6 | 189-0 | 230-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth..... 120-1 | 186-6 | 152-8 | 160-3 | 163-5 | 183-1 | 209-8 | 241-3 
Knitting—hosiery, under- 
wear and outerwear....... 112-5 | 123-6 | 188-5 | 146-2 | 150-3 | 162-5 | 184-3 | 213-8 
Rayon yarn and fabriec...... 122-9 | 129-0 | 141-3 | 147-0 | 148-9 | 164-7 | 186-8 | 218-2 
Clothing sopde) Sel st BiG. 118-0 | 129-0 | 189-3 | 144-3 | 156-3 | 176-2 | 189-5 | 205-9 
Men’s and boys’ suits and 
OVETCORERL fee ee ets See 117-9 | 129-8 | 146-6 | 151-9 | 164-1 | 182-1 | 203-0 | 214-8 
Workiclothing 4 St Teer. 118-2 | 133-3 | 140-8 | 141-0 | 148-0 | 160-3 | 173-0 | 197-1 
NG MO DIET eh cy A) ce ae 107-0 | 122-6 | 135-9 | 146-5 | 157-0 | 171-7 | 196-6 | 209-4 
Women’s and misses’ suits 
CNet LEC ea (Ay Speen 126-9 | 131-8 | 1384-5 | 187-5 | 152-7 | 176-2 | 186-2 | 206-3 
pag Tc) Sa eel dete et ele et tak 118-8 | 127-5 | 133-2:| 138-9 | 152-5 | 179-2 | 178-5 | 196-9 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1941-1949 
—Concluded 
(Rates in 1939=100) 


Industry 1941 
MaANnvuracTtuRING—Concluded 
Rubber products: 2. ..,s.002 6 117-1 
Pulp and its products......... 109-5 
Pal us. heer ee ee eee 114-4 
Newsprint: . e040 11 vd. 2. ep LOT 
Paper other than newsprint.| 107- 
Paper DOKeS ox fats os eke 115-5 
Printing and publishing....... 105-8 
Newspaper printing......... 05:5 
WOO Printing ss. ces « ace 105-9 
Lumber and its products...... 117-7 
Sawmill products........... 15-0 
Planing mills, sash, doors, 
Cb Gicd. 23 axten ae pelyeeg en ocees 120-0 
Wooden furniture............ 125-0 
Edible plant products......... 115-0 
OH TAO es nc pales Ee ere ee 113-9 
Bread and cake...........%. 115-5 
BS Siht a. oh deye ete aoe 114-4 
WGHIECLIONSrY . tc. gas de eee 114-5 
FOr produces, .) os scans sie sea ae 113-7 
Leather and its products...... 122-5 
Leathertanning.:.-.. tv aye 119-5 
Boots and shoes............ 123-2 
Edible animal products 
(Meat products)............ 112-7 
Iron and its products.......... 112-9 
Crude, rolled and forged 
PrOGUGES: Oe Le sh isi ee 108-1 
Foundry and machine shop 
PLOGUCTR. Ne. os clean eee 116-0 
Machinery, engines, boilers, 
tanks/eté... DAA. 4 Sa, 116-2 
Witeralt and parts... .J..:. 04» 109-5 
Steel shipbuilding........... 121-2 
Motor vehicles.............. 108-6 
Motor vehicle parts and 
BCCESSOTICB Gece cE oi ae oe 110-2 
Heating and cooking 
APPALALUSs sprees: Cb eke es 115-6 
Agricultural machinery..... 117-6 
Sheet metal products....... 114-1 
Tobaceo products... 20. ols. . 113-0 
Beverages (Brewery products) | 113-3 


Electric current production 


and distribution. ih. 9. 8e.. 112-0 
Electrical products............ 123 
CONSTRUCTIONS «0.081... 822M. 111-6 

TRANSPORTATION AND 

COMMUNICATION............ 109-7 
Transportabion:) 4.83 bia Sodeie. 110-1 

Water transportation 
(Inland and Coastal)..... 113-3 
Steam Taiwan oid... o eae on 109-4 
Electric street railways..... 109-1 
Communication—Telephone. .| 106-4 
SERVICE—LAUNDRIES........... 110-5 
GENERAL AVERAGE...........+. 113-1 


1942 


127-1 
115-1 
124-0 
109-6 
113-2 
123-9 
110-0 
108-3 
110-6 


131-0 
130-7 


123-7 
139-0 


122-5 
121-5 
123-9 
121-8 
118-2 
121-7 
134-8 
133-9 
135-0 
119-0 
125-6 
122-2 
120-9 
129-7 
122-7 
132-2 
115-8 
127-0 
131-0 
136-7 
126-4 
120-4 


Teer 


120-2 
133-7 
118-6 
116-4 
117-0 


125-8 
114-8 


115-8. 


112-0 
116-5 
122-5 
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TABLE 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1949 


(Rates in 1939 =100) 


Water Elec- Gen- 
. Coal | Metal Manu- |" Con- Trans- Steam tric Laun- | Tele- eral 
Year | Logging M; fac- struc- Rail- : ; 

ining | Mining turing fen porta- ways Rail- | dries | phones | Aver- 

tion ways age 
TOOT as 51-4 47-4 GLO hes Games 35-3 43-9 33:7 Sa Or ORLA PLB AY . 38-1 
190235 53 52-6 48-0 Ol-Gs 1. . tn ent 37-7 44.] 35-2 De OPN ee: Mitel eis itn 40-0 
193 co. 5 5 53-9 48-9 DO Ne sia. We 39-5 43-9 36:8 Bie aha ccs aiteys utes oh 2 41-4 
1904..... 54-6 48-8 Is Un eee 40-9 44-5 37-6 SIEM. Coeedl SRA) 42-3 
10085455 57-0 49-5 BBid Mack OL: 42-8 44-7 36-5 PTY 8 gh Oh Verio 43-1 
1906..... 59-4 50-1 EDD Vchdiole ote ok 45-0 45-5 38-9 SOLO TEU. By pee ee. 44.9 
1007 23.3 60-3 53-6 han a 47-0 46-5 39-6 BED SRP cra) ey cists ate 46-3 
1908..... 58-6 54-3 ACL EN ER 8 aoe le 47-7 47-6 42-2 ae ato, Weds aihehb nbs § 47-4 
1909..... 61-9 54-5 Coca lates. 48-7 48-3 42-3 ees ete ae sete. 48-3 
1910..... 64-0 54-0 2D ilsvelety oes 50-9 48-4 44-1 MALOU. 4. AEE. URE 49-9 
POL seg 65-6 55-9 63-1 45-0 52-9 49-1 46-9 BD QT, kB tla des 49-2 
ISTD Vs, 67-7 56-4 66-3 45-8 56-2 50-1 47-9 AT PENDS. OV, SPER T. 50-8 
1OAD) LL 68-7 57-3 65-3 47-2 58-6 52-0 49-0 51-3 SE Dots ck vere 52-1 
1914..... 64-3 58-4 65-4 48-7 59-1 52-8 49-9 51-8 CS a a ee 52-8 
TOLSL AN, 61-1 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 AT* 6): eeeeeet 53-2 
191GVEeY 73-0 64-0 73-2 54-3 60-0 54-9 51-8 52-5 DO att ssers aaa 56-9 
Sy eee 95°8 75-0 81-1 60-4 64-4 64-5 61-0 58-8 56+ Se, see. 65-2 
1918..... 110-3 90-5 88-1 69-2 73°8 78-6 77-3 73°3 65: OFS eas: 76°6 
IDIDN ey. 127-3 97-8 88-4 85-0 86-8 86-7 90-1 83-8 Toe LAELIA 90-0 
1920..... 142-5 113-3 102-9 102-4 106-0 105-2 108-2 99-7 88-2 92-2 107-0 
1921..... 102-2 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 99-9 96-0 95-9 98-6 97-3 91-8 97-5 
1022: o..% 79°6 113-4 88-0 89-2 95-3 86-7 90-3 94-6 98-2 87-2 91-1 
i eA ee 3°5 113-4 91-9 92-5 97-5 91-5 91-2 95-6 99-6 88-6 93-6 
1924..... 105-9 | 110-3 92-0 93-2 99-4 90-2 91-2 95-7 99-9 89-0 94-8 
125i kt 95-2 96-1 93-3 92-3 99-8 90-4 91-2 96-4 99-0 89-1 93-8 
MUO. eee 95-5 96-0 93-2 92-8 100-9 90-2 91-2 96-7 99-9 89-7 94-4 
1907 Coa 97-7 96-3 93-3 94-1 | 105-0 91-3 97-1 97-5 | 100-8 91-4 96-4 
1LODS 76 hy 99-0 96-8 93-2 94-8 108-7 91-9 97-1 99-6 101-6 93-1 97-5 
1020. 98-7 96-8 93-8 95-4} 115-8 96-1 100-0 | 101-9] 101-8 94-2 99-2 
10S0ie.... 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0}; 102-3] 102-0 94-7 99-9 
chee Berea 81-5 97-1 92-6 93-1 114-7 93-0 97-5 101-9 101-5 95-0 96-6 
1982 0G... 67-1 94-1 89-7 87-0 104-5 86:5 90-1 98-1 99-0 88-6 89-7 
1985. 2630 57-4 92-8 88-6 82-9 92-5 81-2 88-0 93-8 97-0 87-9 85-1 
1934..... 65-7 93-4 90-9 85-2 90-7 80-5 85-0 93-7 96-1 93-7 85:9 
193521)5.\. 73-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 96-6 93-0 88-4 
193G..,'4:. 80-9 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82-4 90-1 95-2 97-1 93-8 90-0 
| eagle 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 96-9 92-0 96-0 97-8 98-3 98-5 96-7 
1938..... 101-8 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 100-0 99-4 99-7 99-7 99-6 
1939..... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
10408: 104-9 | 102-1 102:8 | 104-3} 104-5] 105-2] 100-0{] 103-9} 105-4 | 101-3 103-9 
i ee 114-0 109-4 112-2 115-2 111-6 Iits-3 109-4 109-1 110-5 106-4 113-1 
1942). 125-9 113-1 118-7 125-5 118-6 125-8 114-8 115-8 116-5 112-0 122:5 
1943..... 143-1 124-8 123-1 136-8 127-7 188-8 125-5 121-2 127-3 121-9 133-7 
1944..... 146-1 146-0 125-2 141-4 129-6 142-2 125-5 125-7 128-9 122-4 137-9 
1945..... 153-3 146-2 128-2 146-5 131-1 144-6 125-5 126-6 135-4 125-6 141-8 
T9AG oe. 167-4 146-7 135-7 161-5 143-9 162°3 142-3 139-5 147-5 125-2 155:2 
1947..... 195-1 166-7 157-7 183-3 155-0 183-8 142-3 162-3 170-5 132-2 173-7 
1948..... 218-8 192-9 173-1 205-9 176-3 213-5 170-2 175-0 183-0 140-4 195-8 
1949* 216-0 192-4 180-5 219-1 1S 4a cee a: 170-2 177-7 194-8 151-3 205-1 


* Preliminary figures 


The general level of wages in Canada during 1948 was higher than in any 
previous year on record, and the increase in 1948 was greater than in any other 
year since 1939. The mon covering six main industrial groups was 95-8 per cent 
higher than in 1939, and 83 per cent higher than in 1920 which was the nee year 
of vies inflationary movement following World War I. 
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During the period 1939 to 1948, considerable increases in wage rates in all 
industries were recorded year by year, continuing the advance from the relatively 
low levels of the depression reached in 1933. From 1939 to 1940, the general 
index number of wage rates advanced 3-9 per cent; from 1940 to 1941, 8-8 per 
cent; from 1941 to 1942, 8-3 per cent; from 1942 to 1948, 8-4 per cent; from 1943 
to 1944, 3-5 per cent; from 1944 to 1945, 2-8 per cent; from 1945 to 1946, 9-4 per 
cent; from 1946 to 1947, 11-2 per cent; and from 1947 to 1948, 12-7 per cent. 
The percentage increase was greater, therefore, in 1948 than in any of the pre- 
ceding years since 1939. 


Preliminary calculations for 1949 show an increase of 4-7 per cent over 1948 
and a rise of 105-1 pér cent from the 1939 level. This index and other preliminary 
figures are given in the accompanying tables. 


A monthly article on wages, hours and working conditions in certain indus- 
tries appears in The Labour Gazette. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The Branch, in co-operation with the Industrial 
Relations Branch, is responsible for maintaining a record of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada. Information concerning this record will be found in the chapter 
of this report dealing with industrial relations. 


Collective Agreements—The Department of Labour endeavours to obtain 
from employers and trade unions copies of all collective agreements. Agreements 
received are recorded by industry and the number of workers affected. Repre- 
sentative agreements are summarized each month in The Labour Gazette. Records 
are also kept and summaries made in The Labour Gazette of Orders in Council 
extending agreements under the Collective Agreement Act of Quebec, and of 
Orders in Council making binding schedules of wages and hours under the 
Industrial Standards Act, ete., of certain other provinces. Inquiries received 
from officers of the Department, the International Labour Office, employers, 
union organizations and others as to various provisions to be found in agreements, 
many involving research work, were dealt with. 


Two analytical and statistical studies on collective agreements were prepared: 
One entitled Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective Agreements in Canada, 
1948, by Industry, was published in the December, 1949, issue of The Labour 
Gazette (pp. 1521-1526) and the other Collective Agreements in the Primary Textile 
Industry is to be published in the May, 1950 issue. The accompanying table 
gives figures for the principal industrial groups for the years 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
A more detailed table was published in The Labour Gazetie for December, 1949, 
at page 1523. 


Labour Organization in Canada.—Most of the “local unions” in Canada 
are branches of trade unions, many of which are organizations having branches 
both in Canada and the United States. Canadian local unions are, in most 
cases, afhliated with either the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour or the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour in the province of Quebec. Asarule, Canadian locals which are branches 
of unions affliated with the American Federation of Labour in the United States 
are affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress, while those which are 
branches of international unions affiliated in the United States with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations are affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Each of the Canadian Congresses also has a number of purely Canadian organiza- 
tions afhliated with it, either trade unions with a number of branches in different 
places, or strictly local unions which are directly chartered by them. 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
CANADA, 1946, 1947, AND 1948, BY INDUSTRY 


1946 1947 1948 


Agreements |Agreements 
(other than extended 
those extended under ma 
Industry Group Potat Potal under Collective} Collective Votal (a) 
Agreement Agreement 
Act, Quebec) |Act, Quebec 


Number of} Number of Number of Number of|Number of 
Workers | Workers workers workers workers 
TCE eT ose Dg ate OE Coe (67995, 736 |(b)1, 120,310 1,045,889 204,428 | 1,212,964 
APCICHbAne Ns Ly EE AR Nil Nil beh) githidly CMe EAM rudabese i Nil 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping........... 38,471 42,029 BS ZTOVIAK Gk ted Sark 43,278 
Mining (including milling), Quarrying, 5 
le go jo Detalg acai hl te pa Miegh 48, 823 45,595 49,994 40 49,998 
Coating 9. . e2nnce. oor 23, 254 21,073 ARE S08 A he MB 22 435 
Distal salinity a8 cits orn. Pa cashoi 19,358 17,141 TO OOY se ava cepaysbeye 19,215 
PR ATEN ee MELA ta Gur icoe Se in, sl fecsdiao ¢ 6,211 7,381 8,344 40 8,348 
Muamitactiring 120.7. IAI A. 494,187 |(b) 575,948 557 , 280 88, 603 615,488 
Vevetable Foods ri os oso. ooo. 24 , 623 os Vad ps 24,166 1,209 25,375 
Other Vegetable Products........ : 31,940 oae le Saya) TOM ian alle 33.720 
SNC its (SE ae SPOS SE a 22.a15 24,906 ie SG Qiao sb iil i te 21,869 
Leather and Fur Products......... 25,669 |(b) 28,374 12,338 19,881 27,744 
LOREIIO TE TOOICUR is | Ahem vc bald aac es 76 (850 87, 560 83,452 32,302 99,044 
Wood and Paper Products 
(including printing)........... 96, 560 119,445 115,335 16,672 128 (525 
Iron and. bisi Products. ju... s--. \’. 135,618 160, 178 159, 069 15,480 170, 141 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...... 50,339 62,160 68 , 249 539 68,788 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.... 15,795 18,354 18,885 858 19,743 
Chemical Progucis Maes bs Taco 14,075 14,963 1,662 15,305 
Miscellaneous products............ 2,893 3,818 RMR GA RT. nO any he . 5, 234 
Hlectricity, Gas Production and 
EDUC E pert Debi. t. Perel «Cpt ers 15,754 18,350 DOS. ea geass cody 18,548 
DROS 4 VEST HCO) CRIA Beara alte ae ga ait (b) 96,873 |(b) 111,769 40,027 85,479 125,009 
Transportation and Communication... 232,248 241,983 253, 550 9, 224 258, 154 
Electric railways and local bus 
Finest See) So At ted he ee be oa 20,149 20, 334 TAT eh IAL, Peale ori 22,016 
Steam railways (including express) 139, 298 147,139 Tee OOS ies, Ake Coe 151, 669 
Water transportation (including 
BLCVECOTIDE ). [24S aa SOR 37,740 32, 242 32,206 4,908 33,041 
LOG Or eye wmtaands 1. MERE Nee ee 35,061 42,268 47,607 4,316 51,453 
Dee: AIL PO eT, ee Bh 20,828 |(b) 25,759 20, 286 11,703 31,989 
Finance and Insurance................ (c) (c) Ni (c) (c) 
BerICGs 1. A hi bie) i Lbs eles, sch dched acess 48, 552 58, 882 62,926 9,379 70, 500 
(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. Duplications are 


eliminated. (b) Revised. (c) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade’’ also 
includes employees of financial institutions. 


Of the international unions not affiliated with the Canadian Congresses, 
the most important are the four railway brotherhoods of engineers, firemen and 
enginemen, conductors and trainmen. Most of the other railway unions in 
Canada are affliated with the American Federation of Labour in the United 
States and with the Trades and Labour Congress in Canada, the chief exception 
being the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other Transport 
Workers, which is affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


At December 31, 1948, the recorded membership in all trade unions in 
Canada which reported to the Department of Labour was 977,594. ‘This figure 
was slightly more than 7 per cent higher than that of 912,124 which was reported 
for the year 1947. The current figure is the highest recorded by the Department. 
In addition to the statistics supplied by the headquarters of central bodies and 
national and international unions, all known local unions are requested to supply 
information on membership. In 1948, out of a known total of 5,114 local 
branches, 4,316 reported memberships totalling 810,916. 


More complete information is contained in the annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada which is published by the Department. Corresponding 
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statistics for the year ending December 31, 1949, will be published in The Labour 
Gazette at a later period. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The Department of Labour collects 
reports from local trade unions throughout Canada, showing their membership 
and the number of memlers unemployed at the reporting date. A calculation 
is made from these reports to show the percentage of the members who are 
unemployed. 


These calculations were commenced on a quarterly basis at the end of 1915. 
From 1919 to 1948 inclusive, they were compiled on a monthly basis, but since 
the beginning of 1944 they have been compiled only once each quarter, at the 
end of March, June, September, and December. 


During 1949 the average number of local union branches which reported 
each quarter was 2,614. These local branches reported memberships averaging 
510,845 of which an average number of 15,560 or 3-0 per cent were unemployed 
on the quarterly dates. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents—The Department continued the compilation of 
statistics on fatalities resulting from accidents to workers during the course of 
their employment, or arising out of it or resulting from industrial diseases. 
Figures for such fatalities in the year 1949, classified by industrial groups, 
province of occurrence and cause, were published quarterly in The Labour Gazette 
and a summary for the calendar year, together with statistical analysis appeared 
in the issue for April, 1950, (pages 557-8 and 594-603). As in previous years, 
information was obtained from the various provincial and federal authorities, 
factory inspectors, Departments of Mines, etc., and from newspapers. 


The number of fatalities recorded during 1949 was 1,344 as compared with 
1,387 (revised figure) for 1948. 


Nine industrial accidents which caused the death of three or more persons 
in each case were reported to the Department in 1949. The most serious of these 
occurred off Trial Island, near Victoria, British Columbia, on November 26, when 
a fishing craft was shipwrecked in a storm causing the death of six members of 
the crew. Four crew members of an aircraft, and two paper plant employees 
who were travelling in connection with their work were killed near St. Joachim, 
Quebec, on September 9, when an explosion in an aeroplane caused it to crash. 
On August 23, four members of the Meteorological Service of the Department of 
Transport and a nurse on duty were killed near Norway House, Manitoba, when 
the aircraft in which they were travelling crashed. Three persons were killed in 
each of the remaining six cases. 


Classification of accidents by causes showed that the largest number, 422, 
were caused by ‘‘moving trains, vehicles, etc.” Fatalities resulting from causes 
in other classifications were: ‘‘falls of persons’, 204; “falling objects’, 159; 
‘dangerous substances’’, 148; ‘industrial diseases’’, 132; ‘‘striking against or 
being struck by objects’, 57; ‘‘working machines’, 26; “‘hoisting apparatus’’, 23; 
“handling of objects’, 19; ‘‘prime movers’’, 16; ‘‘animals’’, 16; ‘tools’, 3; and 
“‘other causes’’, 119. 


The classification of industrial fatalities by province of occurrence showed 
that the largest number, 505, were in Ontario; 268 occurred in Quebec; 227 in 
British Columbia; 123 in Alberta; 55 in Manitoba; 55 in Nova Scotia; 51 in 
Saskatchewan; 36 in New Brunswick; 14 in Newfoundland; and 1 in Prince 
Edward Island. 
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Analysis by industrial groups showed that there were 254 fatal accidents 
in transportation and public utilities; 244 in manufacturing; 184 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying; 148 in construction; 141 in logging; 130 in service; 
118 in agriculture; 43 in trade; 42 in electricity, gas and water production, and 
supply; 33 in fishing and trapping; 2 in finance; and 5 were unclassified. 


Certain statistics of non-fatal accidents were compiled from reports sub- 
mitted by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards covering 
the calendar year 1939 and the years 1943 to 1949, inclusive, were published in 
the April, 1980, issue of The Labour Gazette, (pages 602-3). 


During the fiscal year the Branch consulted the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of all the provinces with a view to obtaining statistical data relating to 
non-fatal accidents which will enable the compilation of statistics on a national 
basis. 


Labour Market.—The impact of the changing pattern of private investment in 
Canada during 1949, the growing number of industries for which backlogs of 
domestic demand had been met and the shifts in some foreign markets, all had 
significant effects on employment conditions in Canada during the fiscal year. 
Although total employment remained high, a growing number of special area and 
industry labour market problems developed. As a result, the work performed 
by the Branch in this field intensified and more emphasis was placed on special 
area and industry studies. Many reports were prepared which analysed and 
evaluated current labour market conditions for the country as a whole and 
especially for individual industries and areas. 


A series of reports was prepared on current employment conditions and the 
outlook for employment during the winter months for the five economic regions 
of Canada. Other reports were prepared dealing with organized movements of 
seasonal workers in agriculture, the employment effects of industrial expansion, 
current employment problems in primary steel industries, and employment and 
economic conditions. In addition, a series of regular reports was prepared on 
current employment conditions in Newfoundland as well as special reports on 
conditions in about 20 individual areas across the country. 


A number of regular and special articles were prepared for publication in 
The Labour Gazette. The regular articles included a monthly report on current 
employment conditions in Canada, and during each of the first three months of 
1950, a summary of current labour conditions. The Branch prepared articles 
for publication in The Labour Gazette dealing with ‘‘The Canadian Labour 
Force” and ‘Seasonality of Employment in Canada’’, and ‘“‘Unemployment 
Amongst Older Workers, 1945-1949”’. 


A regular news release on current employment conditions in Canada was 
also prepared and assistance given in the preparation of a number of special 
reports for the use of other government departments and for the International 
Labour Organization. 


Employment Forecast.—Direct forecasts of employment in the key manufac- 
turing and primary industries, three months and six months in advance, were 
prepared. These short-term forecasts were based on information obtained 
quarterly from a group of approximately 400 selected firms, operating about 800 
establishments in manufacturing, logging, mining, communications and retail 
trade. The quantitative forecasts were supplemented by qualitative information 
relating to the outlook for production and employment, the supply of labour and 
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the situation in regard to raw materials, domestic and export market prospects, 
inventory position, plant expansion, and government policy having a possible 
effect on employment. 


The qualitative information was obtained by personal interview with 
responsible industrial executives, resulting in confidential information otherwise 
unavailable. 


The data obtained have been used by officials in the Department of Labour 
and in other government departments in anticipating probable employment 
trends and as a basis for related reports on Canada’s employment and economic 
outlook. r 


Occupational Analysis—During the fiscal year progress was made in the 
revision of occupational wage reporting schedules already being used, and in 
the preparation of similar schedules in other fields of industry. 


Each wage reporting schedule lists occupations which are considered to be 
representative of a specific industry and describes briefly each occupation. The 
purpose of this procedure is to ensure a higher degree of uniformity and standard- 
ization in the reporting of wage rates on an occupational basis. 


Group organizations and representative firms are consulted in order that 
the schedules may serve as adequately as possible the purpose for which they are 
designed. | 


The program connected with the series of monographs and pamphlets on 
occupations for distributiou to National Employment Service offices, teachers, 
counsellors, students, personnel departments in industry, etc., was continued and 
advanced during the year. 


Monographs and pamphlets on the following “Construction Trades’’ were 
printed and distributed: carpenter; bricklayer and stonemason; plasterer; 
painter and decorator; plumber; pipefitter and steamfitter; sheet metal worker; 
electrician. Resulting from the request of the Canadian Committee for 
Student Guidance in Science and Engineering representing the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, and the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, the Department of Labour co-operated in the 
preparation and publication of an authoritative reference book to help meet the 
needs of high school students contemplating careers in natural science and 
engineering. Through the Canadian Council of Professional Engineers and 
Scientists, helpful material was also obtained from the Canadian Society of 
Forest Engineers, the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, and the Agri- 
cultural Institute of Canada. . 


This particular project fitted into the broad program of occupational studies 
being made by the Economics and Research Branch, and as a result of this co- 
operative effort, monographs were published on the following in a booklet entitled 
“Careers in Natural Science and Engineering”’’: agricultural scientist, architect, 
biologist, chemist, geologist, physicist, aeronautical engineer, ceramic engineer, 
chemical engineer, civil engineer, electrical engineer, forest engineer and forest 
scientist, mechanical engineer, mining engineer and petroleum engineer. 


All of these publications were printed in both English and French and have 
been so well received that it has been necessary to have reprints made to meet 
the demand. 


At the close of the fiscal year, preparatory work was well advanced for the 
publication of the following in the series of monographs and pamphlets on 
Canadian occupations: ‘‘Motor Vehicle Mechanic and Repairman”’; ‘‘Machinist 
and Machine Operator (Metal)”’; ‘‘The Printing Trades’”’; ‘‘Mining Occupations”’; 
“Social Work’’; and ‘“‘Optometrist”’. The flexible program provides a specialized 
treatment of individual occupations and industrial groups. 
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X.—THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


This year The Labour Gazette enters its fiftieth year of publication. Its 
founder and first editor was the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King and The Labour 
Gazette still recognizes and follows the general policy laid down by him in the 
first issue (September 1900): ‘The Labour Gazette is an official publication by 
the Dominion Government... It is the Journal of the Department of Labour 
and is published with a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other 
information relating to labour conditions and kindred subjects.” 


Throughout the half-century, The Labour Gazette has reflected the many 
and varied changes that have taken place in industrial and labour relations and 
social conditions in this country. It has never deviated from its original purpose 
of reporting objectively and factually the current trends in labour and industry. 


In conformity with this practice, The Labour Gazette during the fiscal year 
under review, published records of labour legislation, employment and unemploy- 
ment, immigration, farm labour, wages and hours of labour, price trends and the 
cost of living, industrial relations, industrial disputes, conciliation, labour- 
management co-operation, activities of labour organizations, collective agree- 
ments, vocational training activities, rehabilitation of discharged members of 
the Armed Forces, industrial health and accidents, Canadian Government 
Annuities, women in industry, employment and training of youth, the National 
Employment Service, the activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the provincial Departments of Labour and Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
and the decisions of the Canada Labour Relations Board. Numerous special 
articles on the economic and social aspects of labour problems, many of which 
were prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, also appeared in the 
various issues. 


In addition, The Labour Gazette contained articles on social, industrial and 
economic conditions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries; 
especially where these were in some degree analogous to those in Canada. 


The proceedings of the International Labour Organization, the 81st annual 
conference of the British Trades Union Congress and the inaugural meeting of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions received comprehensive 
coverage. There were occasional articles on economic stabilization, post-war 
reconstruction, social security and related material from other Government 
departments. 


The subscription rate remained at one dollar per year for general subscribers, 
with a special rate of fifty cents per year to groups of 10 or more to accommodate 
the requirements of trade union locals, students, and companies wishing to sub- 
scribe for their staffs. 


At the close of each calendar year a limited number of volumes are bound, 
with a classified index, and sold to subscribers at two dollars a volume. 


The average monthly distribution of The Labour Gazetie during the fiscal 
year was 14,608, (12,090 in English, 2,518 in French). Of this number, the 
average monthly paid circulation was 7,298 and the complimentary circulation 
was 7,310. 
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XI.—INFORMATION BRANCH 


Since the establishment of the Information Branch on January 1, 1943, 
it has been concerned with providing a broad information and publicity service 
for the several activities of the Department, including the National Employment 
Service, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National), and its successor, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. It has been the policy of the Department to keep the public fully 
informed, not only in regard to the legislation it administers, but also on the 
operations of its several branches. 


The Information Branch is responsible for the preparing and issuing of press 
and radio releases on all policies and activities of the Department. During the 
fiscal year under review 200 news releases were issued. 


Throughout the year the Department found it necessary to carry out several 
advertising campaigns to inform the public concerning .regulations, labour 
supply projects, employment of university graduates (including war veterans), 
immigration (in particular the movement of men and women from the Displaced 
Persons Camps in Europe), Government Annuities, and similar matters. News- 
papers and other publications, radio stations, posters, photographs, and circular 
letters were all used extensively by the Information Branch in these campaigns. 


Special articles on various departmental activities and operations were 
provided on request to interested publications. A substantial number of general 
enquiries on labour and industrial relations were dealt with. 


A brief digest of current employment matters, “2 Minutes of Employment 
Facts”, printed in bulletin form, was distributed twice a month to employers 
and employer groups, leading trade unions and others interested in subjects 
covered. Regular circulation of this bulletin which is almost entirely on a 
request basis, stood at about 29,000 copies. In addition, several thousand extra 
copies of certain issues were requested. 


The Branch designed and supervised the building of departmental exhibits, 
advertising the services available through the Department and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, which were circulated to Fall fairs and exhibitions 
throughout Canada. 


Officers of the Branch co-operated with the National Film Board and other 
Departments on interdepartmental information projects, notably the rehabilita- 
tion of ex-service personnel and the employment of older veterans. 


The Department, through a special vote financially assisted the National 
Film Board in the operation of its industrial circuits, as an exhibition agency of 
Government films. Under this arrangement, an Industrial Film Preview 
Library, consisting of films chosen on the advice of the Information Branch, has 
been set up by the Film Board. Blocks of films were distributed during the year 
on a flexible schedule throughout the country with a view to encouraging the 
formation of community industrial film councils. 


During the fiscal year, the Branch assisted in the preparation of a script 
and in the technical supervision of a two-reel film ‘‘Date of Birth’. This film, 
completed by the National Film Board, deals with the problem of employment 
for the older worker. The film will be released oe the fiscal year 1950-51. 


Work was also begun on the 6th film in the series “‘Accidents Don’t Happen”’ 
produced. through the facilities of the National Film Board, and representing 
the first steps in implementing the policy of the Department to assist provincial 
Governments and associated agencies, as well as employer and employee associa- 
tions working in the field of accident prevention. The 5th film, dealing with 
safe clothing in industry, distributed during the fiscal year, was judged the out- 
standing safety film in 1949 by the National Safety Council of the U.S.A. 
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XIT.—LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Legislation Branch collects information on labour law in Canada and 
abroad and makes it available through special publications and through articles 
in The Labour Gazette. 


An annual report on Labour Legislation in Canada has been issued by the 
Department since 1915. It contains the text or a summary of the federal and 
provincial Statutes and statutory orders affecting labour. The 1915, 1920, 1928, 
1937 and 1948 Reports are in the form of a consolidation of all labour laws on 
the statute books of the Dominion and the provinces at the end of those respective 
years. The 1948 consolidation has been prepared for distribution early in the 
fiscal year 1950-51. Reports for intervening years ordinarily cover only the 
legislation enacted during the year, but exception was made in years when there 
were statute revisions in one or more provinces. The 1949 Report will include 
legislation in effect at the end of that year in the Province of Newfoundland. 


During the fiscal year 1949-50 revised editions of Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada: A Comparison of Provincial Laws; and Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly 
Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compensation were issued. 


Labour laws enacted by the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legis- 
latures are summarized for The Labour Gazette at the close of the sessions. A 
monthly summary of regulations made by administrative authorities under 
federal and provincial legislation and reviews of judgments of the Courts in 
labour cases are also published in The Labour Gazette. Special articles on various 
branches of labour law are published from time to time. 


A considerable amount of research has been undertaken in connection with 
the work of the International Labour Organization Branch and in co-operation 
with it. 


During the year under review there has again been an increase in the 
number of inquiries from other governments in Canada and abroad, specialists 
in-labour law, students, business firms, and the general public. There has also 
been a large number of requests for publications. 


The Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
formed in May, 1938. The objects of the organization, which consists of all 
Federal and Provincial Departments or Boards charged with the administration 
of any labour law, are to promote higher standards of labour law administration 
and enforcement and to bring about greater uniformity in the legislative stan- 
dards of the provinces through the exchange of information and by annual con- 
ferences. The provinces pay an annual membership fee of $25. The Federal 
Department of Labour provides the services of the Secretary-Treasurer and 
bears the cost of reporting and distributing to the members reports of proceedings 
of the annual conference. Because of war conditions, no conferences were held 
from 1944 to 1947. 
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Topics which have been discussed at earlier sessions of the Association include 
minimum wages, industrial standards, maximum hours of work, conditions of 
Government contract work, accident prevention, factory inspection, employment 
of women and children, apprenticeship, trade unions, collective bargaining, 
industrial disputes, such wartime policies as the stabilization of wages and the 
control of labour, and Canada and the International Labour Organization. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation was held in Ottawa, May 16-18, 1949. All provinces 
except Prince Edward Island were represented. The new Province of New- 
foundland had a delegate in attendance and later in the year joined the Associa- 
tion. The topics discussed included labour inspection and accident prevention, 
apprenticeship and vocational training, accident statistics and the place and 
function of the Canadian Standards Association in industrial safety. The 
provincial factory inspectors who were present met separately to discuss accident 
prevention in woodworking and metal industries. 'The ninth annual conference 
will be held in Montreal on May 29-31, 1950. 
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XITI.—THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Department of Labour was established with the formation 
of the Department in 1900. Since its inception, the Library has acquired 125,000 
volumes and pamphlets dealing with all phases of industry and labour. 


The Library serves as a source of information for the Department of Labour, 
other government departments and agencies, and the public at large. The 
public is becoming increasingly aware of the value of the Library as a source 
of information and during the fiscal year under review, about 30 per cent of the 
inquiries received for material were from non-governmental sources. As an aid 
to the public, select lists of new books were published monthly in The Labour 
Gazette. 


The Library preserves all publications of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, as well as the chief publications on labour issued by the governments of 
other countries. In addition, copies of all publications of the Department are 
preserved together with the constitutions and proceedings of all Canadian unions; 
those of Empire countries, international unions, and the chief unions of the 
United States and other countries. 


During the fiscal year 1949-50, the work of reclassifying and recataloging 
material in the Library collection he 1,700 volumes were recatalogued 
and 4,600 were reclassified. 
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XIV.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


The chief functions of the Department of Labour in the re-establishment of 
ex-service’ personnel were to assist ex-service personnel in returning to their 
former employment, to place them in new employment, or to provide training 
facilities to enable them to acquire special skills before seeking employment. 


In carrying out this program, the Department of Labour was made respons- 
ible for the administration of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
1942, and the provision of special facilities within the National Employment 
ae for the placement of ex-service personnel, and for providing vocational 
and prematriculation training. 


It became apparent early in 1946 that it was desirable to eonshlidate the 
provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1942, the Reinstate- 
ment Regulations and the three amending Orders in Council, and to give statutory 
effect to the Order in Council provisions. Accordingly, a consolidating Bill was 
prepared and, after careful consideration by a Select Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, was introduced in the House of Commons by the Minister of Labour. 
On August 31, 1946, it received the Royal Assent, becoming effective as from 
that date, and is known as The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946. 


The training of discharged members of the armed forces has declined 
steadily since December 31, 1947. This was the last date on which veterans 
could apply for training except under special circumstances. During the fiscal 
year under review, the numbers of veterans in training continued to decline. 
The task of rehabilitating Canada’s veterans has passed the stage in which 
volume features predominantly. It has now assumed the form of a specialized 
and continuing program to deal with those whose war service has created problems 
special to them and difficult to solve even during a period of high employment. 


The work of the Veterans Placement Division settled into what appeared 
to be a more permanent pattern following its reorganization in the latter part of 
1947. This reorganization placed full emphasis on employment functions to 
meet the changing rehabilitation picture resulting from the expiration of many of 
the benefits available through the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


During the fiscal year 1949-50, the duties performed on behalf of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs seemed to have reached a stable level. Veterans 
Officers continued to receive applications for medical treatment, pensions, benefits 
under the Veterans Land Act, re-establishment credits and other continuing 
benefits. The provision of war veterans allowances, and assistance for older 
veterans was given considerable attention, and an increasing number of older 
veterans are receiving these benefits. Some of the veterans of World War II 
who were above the average age on enlistment are approaching the time when they 
too will be eligible for these benefits. 


In co-operation with the Department of Veterans Affairs, considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the problem of employment for veterans over 45. The 
less favourable employment situation during the winter of 1950, resulted in an 
increase in the numbers of veterans seeking assistance from the Army Benevolent 
Fund. The Veterans Placement Division again assisted in the handling of 
applications for grants from this fund. 
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XV.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF JAPANESE IN CANADA 


As of March 31, 1948 all orders made under wartime emergency legislation 
giving authority for the exercise of controls over the movement and placement of 
persons of the Japanese race in Canada were revoked. The Department has, 
however, since that time had the responsibility for administering agreements 
entered into by the Federal Government with each of the provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba under the terms of which the Federal Govern- 
ment agreed to reimburse the provinces for one-half of the expenditures incurred 
by the provinces in the period April 1, 1948 to March 31, 1950 in making necessary 
~ provisions for the welfare of persons of the Japanese race resident in the province 
who had been evacuated from the coastal area of British Columbia as a war 
emergency measure in the period 1941-1942. 


Payments to the provinces, pursuant to the agreements referred to above, 
totalled $142,322.02 for the fiscal a 1949-1950. The following is a breakdown 
of these payments: 


yalag Po UeUIS te QUT ot eae, . fo SR PEAMR TEE Ss ches co eke ove cw esetsbuews ' $ 126,081.24 
PARES eRe hee tas cectate oe Ne eee rae rote iho silack Hee Caens oss See $ 13,866.65 
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XVI.—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the International Labour Organization is to promote social 
justice by improving industrial conditions in all countries of the world through 
international agreements and national legislative action and collective agree- 
ments, thus providing a solid basis for universal lasting peace and prosperity. 
Established in 1919 as an autonomous associate of the League of Nations, it has 
become by an agreement signed in 1946 a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. At present there are sixty member nations in the Organization, which 
is democratically governed by representatives of the governments, of the organ- 
ized employers and of the organized workers in each of these countries. 


After a wartime sojourn in Montreal, the headquarters of the I.L.O. was 
returned to Geneva, Switzerland, where the Director-General, Mr. David Morse, 
supervises an expanded program for the improvement of working and living 
conditions, migration and man-power utilization, and technical assistance for 
underdeveloped countries, in co-operation with the United Nations and other 
specialized agencies, such as FAO, WHO, and UNESCO. Branch offices of the 
I.L.O. are maintained in London, Paris, Rome, New Delhi, Shanghai, Washington 
and Ottawa. The Director of the Canada Branch is Mr. V. C. Phelan of Ottawa. 


Although far from accomplishing all its aims, the International Labour 
Organization has registered many solid achievements during the thirty years 
of its development. Ninety-eight Conventions have been adopted, which have 
received 1,116 ratifications up to March 1, 1950. In addition, eighty-seven 
recommendations have been adopted. These Conventions and Recommendations 
cover a wide variety of vital subjects, such as: freedom of association, employ- 
ment and unemployment (employment services, national development schemes, 
provision for unemployment, the organization of employment during the transi- 
tion from war to peace); general conditions of employment (wages, hours of work, 
weekly rest periods, and annual holidays with pay); the employment of children 
and young persons (age for admission to employment, medical examinations for 
fitness for employment, vocational training and apprenticeship, night work); 
the employment of women (maternity protection, night work, employment upon 
unhealthy work); industrial health, safety and welfare; social security; industrial 
relations; labour inspection; maritime labour; social policy in non-metropolitan 
territories; migration; and labour statistics. A Convention when adopted does 
not become effective until ratified by two countries. All I.L.O. members must 
submit an adopted Convention to their competent authorities for consideration 
within eighteen months. ‘Those countries which ratify a Convention must pass 
laws to implement it, and are required to make annual reports on progress toward 
its objectives. 


Goals for achievement have been charted out in important phases of economic 
activity such as the international labour code of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, the maritime code, the safety codes for industries, and the technical | 
assistance program for underdeveloped countries. In addition, the various 
I.L.O. conferences and meetings have brought together representatives of 
governments, employers and workers from all parts of the world in a democratic 
forum where they can become better acquainted and speak their minds freely 
during the process of planning industrial and social progress for all mankind.! 


1 Fuller details concerning the organization and activities of the International Labour Organization 
can be obtained from such ILO publications as the International Labour Review, Industry and Labour, 
and other regular and special Reports. 
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CANADA’S PART IN THE I.L.O. 


Canada has been a member of the International Labour Organization since 
1919, and the Department of Labour acts as the official liaison agency between 
the Canadian Government and the International Labour Organization. The 
I.L.O. Branch of the Department of Labour co-operates with other Branches 
of the Department, other Departments of the Federal Government, as well as 
Provincial Governments, employers’ and workers’ organizations, and the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in preparing reports covering economic and social condi- 
tions in Canada, encouraging conformity with I.L.O. Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, publicising the activities of the I.L.O., and arranging Canadian 
representation at the various I.L.O. conferences and meetings in which Canada 


is interested. Canada also contributes an amount approximating 4 per cent of 
the I.L.O. budget. | 


During the fiscal year under review, Canada was represented at the 32nd 
Session of the International Labour Conference; at the 109th, 110th and 111th 
Sessions of the I.L.O. Governing body; at sessions of the Coal Mining, Inland 
Transport, Metal Trades and Iron & Steel Industrial Committees; at an American 
Regional Conference; and at conferences of experts on the subjects of agriculture, 
safety in coal mines, labour statistics, social security, vocational training of 
adults, and pneumonoconiosis. Canada also has members on I.L.O. Correspond- 
ence Committees and Advisory Committees on the subjects of accident preven- 
tion, industrial hygiene, women’s work, juvenile work, and hygiene of sea-farers. 
Canada is a federal state in which many of the subjects with which the I.L.O. 
is concerned are wholly or partly within provincial jurisdiction. Canada has 
ratified twelve Conventions on such subjects as maritime employment, wages 
and hours statistics, limitations of hours of work, weekly rest and minimum 
wage-fixing machinery. Other I.L.O. Conventions have been brought to the 
attention of the Provincial Governments in an effort to encourage progress 
toward the adoption of higher standards in various fields of industrial and social 
legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


At this conference, the Canadian delegates were Paul E. Renaud of the 
Canadian Legation in Switzerland and Paul Goulet, Director of the I.L.O. 
Branch, Department of Labour; their advisers were R. M. Cram, H. Perkins 
and J. Mainwaring of the Department of Labour, Captain J. W. Kerr of the 
Department of Transport, C. E. S. Smith of the Department of Mines and 
Resources, N. F. Berlis of the Department of External Affairs, and W. A. Riddell 
of the University of Toronto. The Canadian employers’ delegate was C. B. C. 
Scott of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; his advisers were H. W. 
MacDonnell of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, A. Deschamps, 
General Contractor and Engineer, J. C. Adams of the Central Ontario Industrial 
Relations Institute, and J. A. Brass of the Railway Association of Canada. 
The Canadian workers’ delegate was J. W. Buckley of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; his advisers were W. P. Covert of the International Alliance 
Theatrical Stage and Motion Picture Machine Operators, J. B. Ward of the 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, and L. P. Boily of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Among the subjects under discussion were wages, vocational guidance, 
fee-charging employment agencies, and certain matters relating to maritime 
workers. Of particular interest to Canada, in view of its current broad immigra- 
tion program, was the adoption of a Convention setting standards for workers 
who migrate from one country to take employment in another. There was also 
discussion of the contribution the I.L.O. may make to the United Nations 
general program of technical assistance to raise living standards in under- 
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developed countries. Perhaps most important of all, however, was the item of 
industrial relations. This was on the agenda for the third successive Conference, 
as a continuation of the I.L.O.’s program for working out safeguards of the right 
of workers in all countries to organize freely and to bargain collectively. In 
dealing with the twelve items on its agenda, the Conference adopted three new 
Conventions and revised five others. It also approved three new Recommenda- 
tions and revised another. 


During the debate on the Director-General’s Report, discussion was keen on 
vital issues, such as the I.L.O. operational programs for manpower utilization 
and technical assistance, and the question of delays in the ratification of con- 
ventions. On behalf of the Canadian Government, Mr. Goulet expressed 
approval of the technical assistance program, and analysed some of the obstacles 
which prevent certain countries from ratifying conventions. 


Perhaps the most important task of the Conference was in the field of trade 
union rights and industrial relations. Clauses in the draft convention which 
would protect workers against anti-union discrimination and establishment of 
employer-dominated unions aroused considerable controversy between employers’ 
and workers’ members in the Industrial Relations Committee, but the Conven- 
tion No. 98 was finally adopted. Another Convention and a Recommendation 
were approved to ensure that wages for workers are paid in legal tender, at 
regular intervals and directly to the worker. In the same field of industrial 
relations the Governing Body approved the establishment of a Fact-finding and 
Conciliation Commission for safeguarding freedom of association. 


In view of its present immigration policy, which brought over 125,000 
persons into Canada in 1948, the Canadian Government was particularly inter- 
ested in the proposed Convention on Migration for Employment. The revised 
Convention, No. 97, supported by a Recommendation, is designed to facilitate 
the travel and placement of migratory workers and to protect them from mis- 
leading propaganda and inferior working conditions. 


GOVERNING Bopy MEETINGS 


As one of the leading industrial nations of the world, Canada has one of the 
eight non-elective seats on the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organization. Dr. A. MacNamara, C.M.G., is the Canadian Government 
member on the Governing Body; H. Taylor, O.B.E., of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, is a deputy member of the employers’ group, and P. R. 
Bengough, C.B.E., of the Trades and Labour Congress, is a deputy member of 
the workers’ group of the Governing Body. 


At the 109th Session in Geneva, July 1949, Canada was represented by 
Paul Renaud of the Department of External Affairs, and Paul Goulet of the 
Department of Labour; the chief subjects discussed were: technical assistance 
for economic development, freedom of association, forced labour, and various 
Committee reports. At the 110th Session in Mysore, India, December 1949— 
January 1950, Canada was represented by Honourable R. W. Mayhew, Minister 
of Fisheries, P. A. Bridle of the High Commissioner’s Office in India, and A. Sager 
of the Department of Fisheries; among the more important items on the agenda 
were: freedom of association, action against unemployment, safety in coal mines, 
juvenile employment, and various Committee reports. At the 111th Session in 
Geneva, March 1950, Canada was represented by Paul Renaud and N. F. 
Berlis of the Department of External Affairs, and J. F. MacKinnon of the 
Department of Labour; the delegates discussed Asian representation, employ- 
ment of domestic servants, industrial safety and health, wages, and various 
Committee reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITIEE MEETINGS 


At the 3rd Session of the Coal Mining Committee, in Pittsburgh, U.S.A., 
April 1949, H. R. Pettigrove and D. J. Sutherland of the Department of Labour 
were the Government delegates. The employers’ delegates were V. A. Cooney 
of the Domestic Coal Operators Association and W. C. Whittaker of the Western 
Canada Bituminous Coal Operators Association; the workers’ delegates were 
R. Livette and F. Jenkins of the United Mine Workers. The discussion centered 
on the Convention limiting hours of work in coal mines, protection of young 
under-ground workers, minimum age for coal mine employment, night work, 
weekly rest periods, and paid holidays. 


At the 3rd Session of the Inland Transport Committee, in Brussels, Belgium, 
May 1949, R. M. Cram and H. Perkins of the Department of Labour were the 
Canadian Government representatives. The employers’ delegates were S. M. 
Gossade of the Canadian Pacific Railway and G. M. Park of Consolidated Truck 
Lines; the workers’ delegates were L. O’Connell of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees, and 8S. H. Eighteen of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. The main topics on the 
agenda were: measures to promote regularity of employment and stability of 
earnings, protection of young workers, and technical methods of selecting new 
employees. 


At the 3rd Session of the Metal Trades Committee, in Geneva, November 
1949, J. HE. Matthews, M.P., and F. J. Ainsborough of the Department of Labour, 
represented the Canadian Government. ‘The employers’ delegates were A. B. 
Lawrason of Eureka Foundry and Manufacturing Company, Woodstock, and 
Ss. C. Evans of Taylor Forbes Limited, Guelph; the workers’ delegates were 
G. P. Schollie of the International Association of Machinists, and L. Lavallee of 
the Montreal Machine Shop Workers Union. The work of the Committee 
covered problems of wage calculation and job classification in the metal trades, 
vocational training and promotion, and technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 


At the 3rd Session of the Iron and Steel Committee, in Geneva, November- 
December 1949, J. E. Matthews, M.P. and F. Ainsborough of the Department 
of Labour were the Canadian Government representatives. The employers’ 
delegates were A. L. Lott of the Steel Company of Canada and P. J. Power of 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation; the workers’ delegates were G. P. 
Schollie of the International Association of Machinists and L. Lavallee of the 
Montreal Machine Shop Workers Union. ‘This committee, after reviewing 
recent developments in the iron and steel industry, adopted resolutions on the 
need for studies on guaranteed wages, the social effects of technological improve- 
ments, and technical assistance to the iron and steel industry in underdeveloped 
countries. 

4 
AMERICAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


This fourth American Regional Conference was held in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in April-May 1949, for the purpose of investigating the problems 
connected with the improvement of industrialization in the Latin American 
countries. The Canadian delegates were W. Chipman, Canadian Ambassador 
to Argentina, W. Stark of the Canadian Embassy in Brazil, R. H. Taber of the 
Department of Labour, and N. D. Cochrane, Deputy Minister of the New 
Brunswick Department of Labour. The employers’ delegate was H. Taylor of 
Canadian National Carbon Company; the workers’ delegate was R. K. Gervin 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. The Director-General’s Report 
stressed that increased industrialization, including mechanization of agriculture, 
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is a prerequisite to the elevation of working and living standards in Latin America. 
After extensive discussion, resolutions were passed on agricultural employment, 
settlement of industrial disputes, labour courts, conditions of indigenous popula- 
tions, social aspects of economic development, freedom of association, handi- 
crafts, and holidays with pay. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS - 


The 3rd Session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee was held in 
Geneva, September 1949, and was attended by Dr. J. F. Booth of the Department 
of Agriculture; the Committee discussed hours of work in agriculture, security of 
employment, medical examination of young workers, and the extension of social 
security to this industry. The Tripartite Conference on Safety in Coal Mines, 
Geneva, September 1949, was attended by J. F. MacKinnon of the Department 
of Labour and W. A. MaclIsaac of the Nova Scotia Department of Mines; the 
employers’ delegate was F. W. Gray, formerly of Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, and the workers’ delegate was F. Jenkins of the United Mine 
Workers; the Committee worked on the final formulation of a model code of safety 
regulations for underground work in coal mines. At the Seventh International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, October 1949, Canada was repre- 
sented by A. H. LeNeveu of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and J. M. Wyatt 
of the Department of Labour; the Conference studied international occupational 
classification, wage earnings, family living budgets, and productivity. 


At the Preparatory Conference on Vocational Training of Adults, Geneva, 
January—February 1950, Brigadier J. E. Lyon of the Department of Labour 
was the Government delegate, R. L. Campbell of International Paper Company 
was the employers’ delegate, and W. H. Burnell of the International Brotherhood of 
of Pulp, Sulphite, and Papermill Workers was the workers’ delegate; this Con- 
ference was called to study the possibility of international regulation of vocational 
training for adults including disabled persons, in preparation for the consideration 
of this subject at the 33rd Session of the International Labour Conference. 
The Committee of Social Security Experts met in New Zealand, February 1950, 
with C. A. L. Murchison of the Unemployment Insurance Commission attending; 
the members discussed the revision of Social Security Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, the arrangements for training social service workers, and the adjust- 
ment of benefits to the cost of living. The International Pneumonoconiosis Con- 
ference, in Sydney, Australia, February—March 1950, was attended by C. A. L. 
Murchison of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, Dr. G. Davison of 
the Alberta Department of Public Health, and Dr. C. H. Vrooman of the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board; among the topics discussed at the 
Conference were the present stage of knowledge of the disease, preventative 
measures, and standards of compensation for resulting disabilities. 


Fuller details on the deliberation of most of these I.L.O. Conference and 
Committee meetings can be found in various issues of The Labour Gazette. 
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To His Excellency, Field Marshal the Right Honourable the Viscount Alexander of 
Tunis, K.G.2G-.CtBs, G.GiM.G., Cis, ‘DESO M.C., GED. A.D.C., 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


( 
May Ir PLEASE Your EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1951, all of which is respectfully submitted. 


The affairs of the Department of Labour, for the first four months of the 
fiscal year, were under the direction of my friend and colleague, the late Honour- 
able Humphrey Mitchell, who was Minister of Labour from 1941 until the date 
of his death, August 1, 1950. I succeeded Mr. Mitchell as Minister of Labour 
in August 1950. 


MILTON F. GREGG, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT OF THE 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 831, 1951 


To Tur HonovuraBLEe Mitton F. Gruae, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1951. 


This report also includes the report of the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch which, in former years, was published separately. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR MacNAMARA, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


May 28, 1951. 
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_ I.—INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the authority of 
the Conciliation Act passed in that year, the relevant provisions of which now 
appear in the Labour Department Act (R. 8. C. 1927, Chapter 111). 


The history of the Department has appeared in former Annual Reports and 
is not, therefore, repeated in this Report. 


During the fiscal year the Department administered the following statutes: 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; Conciliation and 
Labour Act; The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; Government Annuities 
Act; The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; The Government 
Employees Compensation Act, 1947; The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act; 
and the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. The Fair Wages Orders 
in Council relating to Government contracts for building and construction and 
for equipment and supplies are enforced by the Department. 


The Department was also responsible for the administration of a number of 
measures, such as Orders in Council dealing with special aspects in the field 
of labour. 


An important development during the fiscal year was the establishing of 
the National Advisory Council on Manpower, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, by Order in Council P.C. 567, dated February 1, 1951, to 
advise the Minister of Labour on matters relating to the most effective utilization 
in the national interest of the present and potential work force in Canada. 


The membership of the Council consists of the Clerk of the Privy Council 
and the Deputy Minister of Labour as Joint-Chairmen, four representatives of 
labour, four representatives of employers, two representatives of agriculture, two 
representatives of the women of Canada, two representatives of the veterans of 
Canada, and representatives of the following divisions of the Government: 
Agriculture, Citizenship and Immigration, Finance, Fisheries, Justice, Labour, 
Mines and Technical Surveys, National Defence, Resources and Development, 
Secretary of State, Trade and Commerce, Veterans Affairs and the Civil Service 
Commission. 


The Chairmen of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee and 
of the National Employment Advisory Committee are also ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


The function of the Council is to consider various aspects of manpower 
questions, to advise on plans under review and to suggest plans which should be 
developed so as to make for the most efficient utilization in the national interest 
of the present and potential work force of Canada. 


The names of the representatives on the Council, and an account of the 
deliberations of the Council’s first meeting on February 21-22, may be found in 
the March issue of The Labour Gazette. 


In March 1951, the ‘‘Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations” were 
established by Order in Council P.C. 1439 under The Emergency Powers Act. 
The purpose of the regulations is to ensure that only trustworthy seamen are 
employed in Canadian ships operating in the Great Lakes. These include: 
“Takes Ontario, Erie, Huron (including Georgian Bay), Michigan and Superior 
and their connecting waters and includes the St. Lawrence River as far east 
as the lower exit of the Lachine Canal and the Victoria Bridge at Montreal.” 


rg 
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The term ‘“‘seaman’”’ means a person employed in any capacity on board a 
ship and includes the master of a vessel. 


The regulations parallel the screening provisions applicable to seamen 
employed on U.S. vessels in the same waters. They will be administered by 
the Department of Labour through the National Employment Service. To 
take or continue in employment on or after May 1, 1951, seamen must be in 
possession of an Interim Seamen’s Card. On or after August 1, 1951, they will 
be required to hold a Regular Seamen’s Card. 


Under the regulations, the Minister of Labour may refuse to issue a Seaman’s 
Card to an applicant or he may revoke a Card if he is satisfied that the presence 
of the particular seamen on board a Canadian ship in the designated waters 
might prejudice the security of Canada. 


The regulations make provision for appeals in case of refusal by the Minister 
to issue a Seaman’s Card or in case of revocation of the same. 


The first National Conference on the Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 
was held in Toronto, in February, 1951. 


The purpose of the Conference, which was organized jointly by the Federal 
Departments of Labour, National Health and Welfare, and Veterans Affairs, 
was to explore ways of co-ordinating the present public and private rehabilitation 
services; to consider how these could be extended to those types of disability 
not now covered and to those areas of the country where they are incomplete or 
lacking entirely. The Conference set up two committees, one a Medical Com- 
mittee and the other a Committee on Vocational Guidance, Training and Special 
Placement of the Handicapped. 


Each committee drew up recommendations covering its own field and the 
two together submitted a joint report. This joint report* proposed that the 
Federal Government appoint a full-time co-ordinator for the rehabilitation 
program, and a 35-member National Advisory Committee to be composed of 
members from each province, the Federal Government, the various health and 
welfare voluntary agencies, the medical and allied professions, organized labour 
and employers’ organizations, and the universities. ‘The report proposed that 
the Advisory Committee would meet regularly and would set up an Executive 
Committee to handle business between meetings. 


As in former years, the Department of Labour participated in the work of 
the International Labour Organization and, in association with other Govern- 
ment Departments, prepared reports for the United Nations. 


At March 31, 1950, there were 754 persons on the staff of the Department 
of Labour. At March 31, 1951, there were 698! persons on the staff, including 
46 casual and per diem rate employees. 


A financial statement for the Department is given in the Public Accounts 
of Canada. 


Detailed information on the activities of the Department during the fiscal 
year will be found in the chapters which follow. 


* For full details on the reeommendations see the April, 1951, issue of The Labour Gazette. 

1 This figure does not include the staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of the National 
Employment Service, the combined staffs (regular and casual) of which totalled 7,724 at March 31, 1951, 
as compared with 8, 264 at March 31, 1950. 
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II.—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


Conciliation proceedings under The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act during the fiscal year under review directly affected some 
143,000 employees. It is especially noteworthy that during the year some 
128,000 employees of various railway companies went on strike after the con- 
clusion of conciliation proceedings. This strike, which had a critical nation-wide 
effect on the Canadian economy, was ended by legislation enacted during the 
special session of Parliament called to consider the matter. For a complete 
account of the dispute, the strike, the Act of Parliament, the appointment of an 
arbitrator and his Award, see the various issues of The Labour Gazette issued 
during the fiscal year. 


Since The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act went into 
effect on September 1, 1948, the Minister of Labour has appointed Conciliation 
Officers to deal with 92 disputes and Conciliation Boards to deal with 35 disputes 
not settled by Conciliation Officers. Of the total of 92 disputes, 44 were settled 
by Conciliation Officers and 13 by Conciliation Boards, 6 lapsed, and 15 were 
pending March 31, 1951. While 14 of the disputes were not settled, conciliation 
proceedings failed to avert stoppages of work in only 6 cases. 


There were no proceedings under The Conciliation and Labour Act, during 


the fiscal year, its operations having been carried out, where necessary, under 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Tue INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DispuTES INVESTIGATION AcT* 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948, and thus the year under review was the second in which the 
provisions of the Act were in full force and effect over the period of a complete 
fiscal year. 

The Act in its legislative principles combines the long-tested cooling-off, 
investigation and conciliation features of The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act with the labour relations, compulsory collective bargaining and limited 
arbitration provisions which had proven their worth while incorporated in the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003. 


In summary, the principal provisions of the Act concern: 

1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and for employers 
to be members of employers’ organizations. 

2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on the part of 
employers, unions and other persons. 

3. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 


4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargaining and the negotiation of 
collective agreements, and conciliation in connection therewith. 


* For a review of the provisions of the Act, its application to industries within Dominion jurisdiction, 
and the major differences between it and the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1008, see 
The Labour Gazette, November, 1948, pp. 1255-61, and also the Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, pp. 18-24. The latter material deals with the similar provisions 
of the Act while in Bill form. 
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5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, taking of strike votes, and changes in 
terms of employment until the collective bargaining and conciliation procedure 
prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 


6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union who are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a pro- 
cedure for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage of 
work, of grievances arising under the agreement. 


7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is in 
effect. 


8. Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers, em- 
ployees or trade unions or employers’ organizations. 


9. The establishment of a representative board, known as the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, to deal with applications relating to the right of trade 
unions to represent employees for collective bargaining purposes. 


10. The appointment of Industrial Inquiry Commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 


11. Co-operative arrangements with provinces in relation to the administra- 
tion of provincial labour legislation similar to the Dominion legislation in the 
application thereof to any industry. 


The Act is divided into two parts: 


Part I contains the provisions defining and prohibiting unfair labour prac- 
tices, the procedures provided for certification of unions as bargaining agents of 
employees; and for the negotiation of collective agreements and settlements of 
grievances in connection with such agreements, and the enforcement provisions 
of the Act. 


Part II specifies the industries to which the Act applies, provides for'the 
appointment of a representative labour relations board to administer a number 
of the provisions of the Act, and contains other administrative provisions 
necessary and incidental to the operation of the Act. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE MINISTER OF LABOUR UNDER THE AcT 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and 
under it he is responsible for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, Concilia- 
tion Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for controlling consent to prose- 
cute, and for dealing with complaints that the Act has been violated or that a 
party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The part played by the Canada Labour Relations Board in the administra- 
tion of the Act is reported in the Chapter entitled “‘Canada Labour Relations 
Board”’. 


REGULATIONS UNDER THE AcT 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigations Regulations, made 
pursuant to Section 67 of the Act and given effect through Order in Council 
P.C. 4682 of October 22, 1948, prescribe the procedure to be followed in dealing 
with the various matters which the Act places within the administrative juris- 
diction of the Minister of Labour, including requests for the appointment of 
Conciliation Officers and Conciliation Boards, complaints that provisions of the 
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Act have been violated, and applications for the consent of the Minister to 
prosecute offences under the Act. The Regulations also prescribe the form of 
notice to commence collective bargaining. 


For the complete text of the Regulations under the Act, see The Labour 
Gazette, January, 1949, pp. 55-7. 


CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
Disputes INVESTIGATION AcT 


Sections 16 and 17 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provide for conciliation machinery to attempt the settlement of a dispute 
where negotiations for a collective agreement following the certification of a 
bargaining agent or negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement have 
been unsuccessful. On the request of either party to such a dispute, or in any 
other case where he considers it advisable to do so, the Minister of Labour may 
appoint a Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties and attempt to effect an 
agreement. If a Conciliation Officer reports failure to bring about the settle- 
ment of a dispute, the Minister may appoint a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. The Act also provides that the Minister may appoint a Conciliation 
Board without prior reference to a Conciliation Officer, but the normal practice 
is the appointment of a Conciliation Officer in the first instance. 


When a Conciliation Board is appointed, each party to the dispute is invited 
to nominate one person for appointment to the Board. The two members so 
appointed are then requested to recommend a third person for appointment as 
Chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister selects the Chairman. 


‘ The first duty of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute. In the 
event of its failure to do so, it is required to submit to the Minister a report 
setting forth its findings and its reeommendations as to the terms on which it 
considers the dispute should be settled. The Minister supplies each party with 
a copy of the report and he may publicize the report in such manner as he sees 
fit. A strike or lockout is prohibited until seven days after the receipt of the 
report by the Minister. 


During the fiscal year, the Minister appointed 38 Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
and in six other cases Conciliation Officers appointed before April 1, 1950, 
continued to function. In 18 of these 44 cases settlements of the disputes were 
effected by the Conciliation Officers; in 15 cases the Conciliation Officers were 
not able to settle the disputes and recommended the appointment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation; in four cases the Conciliation Officers were not 
able to settle the disputes and Conciliation Boards were not appointed; in one 
case the dispute lapsed, so that no further action was required; and in the 
remaining six cases the Conciliation Officers were still functioning at the end of 
the fiscal year. 


In the same period, the Minister appointed 12 Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation under Section 17 of the Act to deal with 15 disputes. Reports 
were also received from four Boards established during the previous fiscal year, 
and files were closed in two other disputes in which the parties were on March 31, 
1950, still giving consideration to the recommendations contained in the reports of 
Boards. In respect of the 21 disputes dealt with by Conciliation Boards, settle- 
ments on the basis of Boards’ reports were secured in eight disputes by the end of 
the fiscal year; four disputes were not settled; the Boards’ reports in five cases 
were still being considered by the parties on March 31, 1951, and four Boards were 
still functioning at the end of the fiscal year. Strikes occurred in three of the four 
disputes which were not settled by Conciliation Boards. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR AND FROM INCEPTION OF THE ACT 


April 1, 1950, to September 1, 1948, to 
March 31, 1951 March 31, 1951 


a Number of Number of 
ees Workers Nuwa ND Workers 
Disputes | PEE | Disputes | Preety 


Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Officers at 


Begin ORDOTION 7. a Oe Naa EEE cou tte wneee 6 Dis LOZCAYL | Soe. PATER TAGE ee ea 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Officers............. 38 10,428 92 161, 864 (a) 
NOGA ce ees Lest ke el ae 44 125,592 92 161, 864 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Officers............. 18 4,013 44 15, 673 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Officers.......... 19(b) 3, 704 39(b) 141, 258 
Disputes which lapsed; no further action required.... 1 322 3 440 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Officers at 
GRELOL PERIOG Hs i4.as Prayer. Os PRES UE es eee 6 4,493 6 4,493 
Totals. Coe eee Ae Etna 5 eee 44 12}582 92 161, 864 


Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Boards at 

beginning of periods Ti sw seers ss ot ss te 4 1204 00a) Tot A Ads eae Be 
Disputes in which parties were considering Concilia- 

tion Board recommendations at beginning of 


DEVIOC ILE, A: ARERR! ve.) cee MOEN E US. ET 2 1 44 eT aed Asie). OF AEN Os. Oe 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Boards............. 15(c) 3, 263 35(c) 140, 858 
"Totabeets he ats 2, PRL. IPI DS aR 21 134, 200 30 140, 858 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Boards............. 8 2;004 13 4,054 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Boards.......... 4(d) 130,035 10(e) 134, 933 
Disputes which lapsed; no further Board action 
VOQUUIVEUMER ss Mame y Metis ss aa eee ge en a eet een ae HeentG RES Valet oe Pee 3 240 
Disputes in which parties were considering Conci- 
liation Board recommendations at end of period. . 5 530 5 530 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Boards ; 
attend o1 period ts). UR AE AE, Oa, ee 4 if, LO! 4 1,101 
ol oo. a OD FO We a a I 2 8 21 134, 200 35 140, 858 


(a) As revised following preliminary estimate. 
(b) Includes four disputes which were not referred to Conciliation Boards. 
(c) One Conciliation Board was appointed to deal with four of these disputes; in all, 12 Boards were 
appointed during the fiscal year and 382 since inception of the Act. 
In three cases, strikes were not averted by the conciliation procedure. 
(e) In six cases, strikes were not averted by the conciliation procedure. 


OTHER PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


COMPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF F‘AILURE TO BARGAIN 
COLLECTIVELY 


The Minister of Labour received one complaint under Section 43 of The 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act during the period from 
April 1, 1950, to March 31, 1951, alleging that parties had failed to bargain 
collectively or to make every reasonable effort to conclude a collective agreement. 
This complaint was later withdrawn. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1951, the Minister 
of Labour received a total of six such complaints under Section 43 of the Act. 
As indicated, one complaint was withdrawn and the Minister referred five 
complaints to the Canada Labour Relations Board for investigation (for action 
taken, see Chapter on Canada Labour Relations Board). 
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APPLICATIONS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR FOR CONSENT TO PROSECUTE 


The Minister received five applications for consent to prosecute under 
Section 46 of the Act during the period April 1, 1950, to March 31, 1951, one being 
granted, one refused, two referred to Industrial Inquiry Commissions and 
settled, and one pending. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1951, the Minister 
received a total of eight such applications for consent to prosecute. Two appli- 
cations were granted, two refused, two referred to Industrial Inquiry Com- 
missions and settled, one was withdrawn, and decision in one case was pending 
at the end of the fiscal year. 


COMPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF VIOLATION OF PROVISIONS 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND Disputes INVESTIGATION AcT 


Under Section 44 of the Act a person claiming to be aggrieved because of an 
alleged violation of any of the provisions of the Act may make a complaint in 
writing to the Minister of Labour, who is empowered to have the complaint 
investigated by a Conciliation Officer or by an Industrial Inquiry Commission. 


One complaint under Section 44 was made to the Minister of Labour during 
the period from April 1, 1950, to March 31, 1951. This complaint was with- 
drawn after a settlement had been arranged with the assistance of Departmental 
Officers. 


During the pericd from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1951, a total of 
three complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister. In one case the 
Minister appointed an Industrial Inquiry Commission under Section 56 of the 
Act to investigate the complaint and it was subsequently dismissed. In another 
case, the complaint was withdrawn and in a third case, as reported above, the 
complaint was settled and withdrawn. 


INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY COMMISSIONS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND Disputes INVESTIGATION AcT 


Under Section 56 of the Act the Minister of Labour is empowered to appoint 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission in order to make any inquiries the Minister 
thinks fit regarding industrial matters, and, in particular, may require such a 
Commission to investigate and report to him in respect of an alleged violation 
of any of the provisions of the Act upon receipt of a complaint in writing from a 
person claiming to be aggrieved. 


During the fiscal year, Commissions were appointed in four cases. In all, 
since the inception of the Act, six such appointments have been made. 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY 
CALENDAR YEARS 


References and figures in the following statement pertain to all work 
stoppages due to industrial disputes in Canada without any distinction as to 
whether they are dealt with under federal or provincial legislation. 


A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment in 1900. Tables are published each month 
in The Labour Gazette of strikes and lockouts in existence during the month, 
giving particulars as to duration, cause, method of settlement and result of 
each strike. A review, with a statistical analysis for each calendar year, is 
published as early as possible in the year following. 
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For the purpose of the statistical record, a strike or lockout is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees for at least one working day, or a number 
of workers for part of a day which causes a time-loss of ten or more man-working 
days. The compilation includes only workers directly affected, that is, those on 
strike or locked out, but the employees in the establishment who are indirectly 
affected, that is, unable to work because of the work stoppage, are shown in a 
footnote when the number is important. Information as to such stoppages is 
received from various sources, such as officers of the Department throughout 
Canada, from Provincial Departments of Labour, from press clippings, etc. In 
each case an endeavour is made to obtain complete details from the parties 
concerned, that is from representatives of the workers involved and from the 
employer. 

The outstanding feature of 1950 was Canada’s first nationwide railway 
strike, which stands as the most widespread work stoppage in the records of the 
Department, both in terms of manpower involved and its importance to the 
Canadian economy as a whole. The nine-day strike of 128,000 non-operating 
railway workers began on August 22 and caused a time-loss of a million days. 
With this exception, strike idleness during the year was moderate. Only five 
other stoppages showed losses greater than 20,000 days and none of these was 
over 30,000 days. 


There were 161 strikes and lockouts i in 1950, an increase of 15 per cent over 
the previous year, but less than the annual average of 230 for the preceding ten 
years. In 1950, only 55 work stoppages arose out of disputes over renewals 
of existing contracts, the great majority of agreements having been negotiated 
without resort to strike action. The latest figures available show that in 1949 
collective agreements in effect covered more than 1,224,000 workers. 


For the past five years the impact of steadily rising prices on the family 
budget of the Canadian worker has been reflected in the number and importance 
of strikes and lockouts arising out of demands for increased wages. In 1950, 
this demand for higher wage rates, frequently accompanied by other issues 
affecting unionism and working conditions, was the central cause of 48 per cent 
of the strikes and lockouts, affected 82 per cent of the total workers, and caused 
94 per cent of the total strike idleness. In 1949, 84 per cent of the total loss 
resulted from disputes over wage increases, 83 per cent in 1948, 91 per cent in 
1947 and 96 per cent in 1946. In 1949 and 1950 pension and welfare plans were 
not an important cause of strikes and lockouts. 


During the calendar year 1950 there were 161 strikes and lockouts, involving 
192,153 workers, and causing a time-loss of 1,389,039 man-working days. Com- 
parable figures for the preceding year were 1387 strikes and lockouts, 51,487 
workers and a loss of 1,063,667 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the total amount of time lost was about one-tenth of one per cent of the estimated 
working time, approximately the same percentage as in 1948 and 1949. The 
average loss of time for each worker involved in stoppages was about seven days 
in 1950, as compared with an annual average of more than 22 days for the pre- 
ceding five years. ‘Total strike idleness in 1950 was equivalent to an average 
loss for each wage and salary worker in Canada of less than one-half day, one- 
third of a day in 1949, and one and one-half days in 1946. 


In 1950, the time-loss of over a million days in the transportation industry 
was the greatest ever recorded. The second highest in this group was in 1908, 
with a loss of 442,000 days. There were few strikes in the mining industry 
and little time was lost, less than four per cent of the total. Strike idleness in 
manufacturing, with the largest working force of any industry, was less than 
18 per cent of the total, the lowest since 1941. There was little strike idleness 
in the construction industry, only two per cent of the total for the year. 
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Direct negotiations brought about settlement of 54 of the strikes and lockouts 
in 1950. Twenty-nine stoppages were settled by provincial conciliation, three 
by civic mediation, four by arbitration, six were referred to labour boards and 
commissioners, and 44 by return of workers and replacement, the latter being a 
factor in 13 stoppages. 


A complete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1950 will be 
published in a supplement to The Labour Gazette for April, 1951. Comparative 
figures covering the period 1901-1950 (see Table I) and charts are included in the 
survey. 


An annual review giving available information as to strikes and lockouts in 
certain other countries during 1950, with comparable figures for earlier years, 
may be found in the supplement mentioned above. 


TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1939-1950 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 


All Industries 
Number 


eek Poe i < n Time Loss 
uring umber umber 
the Year | of Strikes Number of Average Average Per Cent 
and 2 «| Workers In Man- Days Per Days Per 12 
Leckouis* Employers Tavolveds pers Wage and Worle Estimated 
ays Salary Tiuolved Working 
Earner Time 

LOZOR co Ease SEED 120 122 243 41,038 224, 588 0-11 5-47 0-04 
1940 oe Oe ese 166 168 894 60, 619 266,318 0-12 4-39 0-04 
194M ees oe 229 231 658 87,091 433,914 0-17 4-98 0-06 
1942s: rac Re creek 352 354 492 113,916 450, 202 0-16 3-95 0-05 
(O43 pn igae ae: 401 402 651 218, 404 1,041,198 0-35 4-77 0-12 
nf eras eee 195 199 400 75, 290 490, 139 0-16 6-51 0-06 
WOAH A ee ES? aah 196 197 418 96,068 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
1946.8 ey. Peele 3 225 228 1,299 139, 474 4,516,393 1-49 32-38 0-50 
TOSS os ccdes teeta 232 236 1B} 104, 120 2,397,340 0-77 23-02 0-26 
TQAST SORELLE 147 154 674 42,820 885, 793 0-27 20-68 0-09 
1949) ot Aa te bod 132 137 542 51,437 | 1,063,667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
0-40 7-23 0-13 


TOBO eerste .taa et. 158 161 345 192,153 | 1,389,039 


* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


FAIR WAGES 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government was originally adopted 
as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900 and later expressed in a series 
of Orders in Council which were consolidated by Order in Council of November 3, 
1949 (P.C. 5547). 


In 1935, the “Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935’’ was passed. 
This Act, in addition to providing for the payment of “‘fair wages’’ on construction 
contracts also limits the working hours on such projects to eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 


By Order in Council P.C. 6801, dated November 23, 1940, regulations 
adopted under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, made the Deputy 
Minister of Labour responsible for the investigation of claims for the payment 
of wages specified in fair wages schedules, and established a procedure for the 
settlement of such claims. 


A more detailed account of the Fair Wages Policy and the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act appears on pp. 26-28 of the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950. 
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WAGES AND ConpDiITIONS APPLYING ON WORKS OF CONSTRUCTION, REPAIR, 
REMODELLING AND DEMOLITION 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1951, the Department of Labour 
issued 1,814 schedules of fair wages and conditions of employment as compared 
with 1,778 during the fiscal year 1949-50, and 1,269 during the fiscal year 1948-49. 
The approximate total value of contracts reported to the Department as having 
been awarded during the last fiscal year was $162,140,633.98, as compared with 
$116,385,000 for the fiscal year 1949-50. During 1950-51 the sum of $37,146.61 
was collected from employers who had failed to pay the wages prescribed in fair 
wage schedules, and was distributed to 770 workers. During the fiscal years 
1949-50, and 1948-49, such collections totalled $3,598 and $4,629, respectively. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS APPLYING ON CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Departments awarding contracts for the supply and manufacture of supplies 
and equipment include the standard ‘“B”’ Conditions as a provision of the 
contract. During the fiscal year under review, 110,296 contracts were awarded, 
with an approximate value of $280,898,798.37. During the same period 115 
statutory declarations from firms engaged on such contracts were submitted to the 
Department for review. 


PREVAILING RatTE EMPLOYEES 


By Order in Council P.C. 1053 of June 29, 1922, a number of classifications 
of employees were exempted from the operation of the Civil Service Act and 
provision was made that, the selection of employees for these exempted classes 
be left entirely in the hands of the employing Department; the compensation 
shall not exceed the salaries provided in the classification schedules, and where 
no classification schedule exists the rate of pay shall be such as is reeommended 
by the Department and approved by the Governor General in Council. In 
subsequent years, various Orders in Council were passed, extending the exemp- 
tions of the original Order. 


On May 15, 1944 Order in Council P.C. 3374 established a procedure for the 
determination of the rates of pay of exempt employees. Under this procedure 
employees of any department or agency of the Government of Canada exempted 
from the provisions of the Civil Service Act by the previously mentioned Order in 
Council, and engaged at hourly prevailing rates of wages shall be paid such wage 
rates as are recommended by the Minister of the Department concerned, con- 
curred in by the Department of Labour, and approved by the Treasury Board. 
The concurrence of the Department of Labour is to be evidenced by a certificate 
attached to the schedule of rates submitted to the Treasury Board with a recom- 
mendation of the Minister of the employing department. 


There are in the Government Service in Canada about 25,000 of these 
employees exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act, and they are 
employed in public buildings, parks, forests, canals, special projects, and govern- 
ment vessels. 


During the fiscal year 1950-51 the number of recommendations made for the 
establishment of prevailing rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government was 3,654. Approximately 325 different occupational classifications 
were represented by the employees affected. 


The corresponding figures for the fiscal year 1949-50 were 2,974 recom- 
mendations involving about 300 occupational classifications. 
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For the purpose of these statistics, ‘‘reeommendation”’ is the rate set for a 
classification in a department, except that where the same rate is recommended 
about the same time for several of the same classifications in a department it is 
_ considered as one recommendation. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service is engaged in the promotion 
of labour-management production committees in Canadian industry. It was 
established on May 15, 1947, to succeed the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board, which had carried on similar work during the war. An Advisory Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of employers’ organizations and trade unions 
advises the Minister of Labour on matters pertaining to the Service. It was 
appointed under Order in Council P.C 5064, dated December 23, 1947. 


The number of labour-management production committees on record 
continued to grow during the year. At April 1, 1950, the total number of 
committees was 684. By March 31, 1951, end of the fiscal year under review, 
this figure had risen to 729. Details of the distribution of labour-management 
production committees by industry and of the number of employees represented 
on these committees are presently available only up to December 31, 1950. On 
that date, 710 committees were listed on the Department’s record. 


Representation on these 710 committees was enjoyed by 289,974 Canadian 
workers. In manufacturing industries, 156,167 employees were represented on 
413 committees; in transportation, 62,387 workers on 132 committees; in com- 
munications, 22,479 workers on 838 committees; in mining, 29,4383 workers on 
37 committees; in service industries, 16,342 workers on 31 committees. Retail 
and wholesale trade, construction, and finance accounted for 14 committees 
covering 3,166 workers. 


During the year, the Service added to its publicity material which serves 
to aid in the formation of committees and assist already-established committees 
to function more effectively. Additional printed material, in English and French, 
in chronological order of issuance, was: 


(1) Working Together, a two-colour, pocket-size folder which is a conden- 
sation of an earlier publication of the Service, Industrial Democracy at Work, 
designed to be distributed to workers. 


(2) A new series of 12 three-colour posters dealing with safety, production, 
good housekeeping, fire prevention, employee suggestions, tool conservation, 
absenteeism and other industrial matters within the scope of L.M.P.C.’s. Each 
poster is accompanied by a pay envelope stuffer amplifying the poster message. 
During the year requests for 9,800 posters and 109,000 pay envelope stuffers 
were received from established committees. 


(3) A series of two-colour posters illustrating the purpose, method of 
organizing and functions of a labour-management production committee, 
designed for issue to plants contemplating the establishment of a committee. 


An animated film in colour, Teamwork Past and Present, was completed 
during the year. This film outlines the history of labour-management co- 
operation in the field of production. The filmstrip, A Man With a Plan, was 
revised and converted to a 16 mm. colour film with sound. 


Detailed reports on outstanding labour-management production com- 
mittees, as well as briefer accounts of committee activities, appeared in the 
Service’s monthly bulletin, Teamwork in Industry, the circulation of which had 
risen by the end of the year to 10,300 English and 3,500 French copies. 
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Active promotion of the formation of committees was carried on in all pro- 
vinces by the field representatives of the Service from their headquarters at 
Campbellton, Three Rivers, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catha- 
rines, Kitchener, London, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. In addition 
the fieldmen made 1,670 visits (total as of February 28, 1951) to established 
committees to render whatever assistance was necessary to make them function 
more effectively. This total includes calls made on management and union 
representatives to discuss the operations of the committees. The activities most 
frequently reported by established committees were: (1) Improved Production 
Efficiency, (2) Improved Quality, (8) Reduction of Waste, (4) Measures to Pro- 
mote Better Understanding between Management and Labour, (5) Accident 
Prevention, (6) Good Housekeeping, (7) Reduction of Absenteeism. 
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IlI.—CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act established the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as an agency of administration. The Board 
has responsibility for those provisions of the Act which concern (1) the certi- 
fication of trade unions as bargaining agents for appropriate units of employees 
so that such agents may bargain collectively with the employers of the employees 
affected, (2) the writing of procedures into collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements, 
and (3) the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board in the course of its functions mentioned 
above has authority to determine the proper time of making application for 
certification under certain conditions; to determine the appropriateness of a unit 
of employees for collective bargaining; to hold votes of employees for the purpose 
of determining whether bargaining agents have the support of the employees 
affected; to reject as bargaining agents trade unions which are dominated or 
influenced improperly by employers; to revoke or revise decisions, orders or 
certificates; to issue orders requiring parties to bargain collectively; to determine 
who is a member in good standing of a trade union and to determine who is an 
employee or employer within the meaning of the Act. 


The Board is composed of four representatives of organized labour and four 
representatives of employers’ organizations, with an independent chairman. In 
the absence of the latter, a Vice-Chairman acts in his stead. Officers and staff 
of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of Labour act as officers 
and staff of the Board. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD 


The Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board, made under 
Section 60 of the Act and given effect through Orders in Council P.C. 4682 of 
October 22, 1948, and P.C. 1547 of March 28, 1950, prescribe the procedure to be 
followed in those provisions of the Act which fall within the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Board and which are mentioned above in the first paragraph of 
this chapter. In addition, the Rules of Procedure set forth the criteria for 
determining a member in good standing of a trade union, a quorum of the Board, 
and the powers of the Chief Executive Officer of the Board in taking votes of 
employees. 


For the text of the Rules of Procedure, see The Labour Gazette, January, 
1949, pp. 57-60, and May, 1950, pp. 673-4. 


HEARINGS OF THE BOARD 


During the fiscal year, April 1, 1950 to March 31, 1951, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board held 20 meetings, usually holding two-day sessions each month. 
In addition to other activities, statistics of which are given below, 38 hearings 
were held either at the wish of the parties concerned or by direction of the Board. 
Thirty-eight employers and 52 trade unions were represented before the Board. 
About one-third of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in hearing these 
oral representations. The majority of the cases coming to the attention of the 
Board are decided without the necessity of oral representations. 
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CERTIFICATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
Disputes INVESTIGATION ACT 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1951, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board received 91 applications for the certification of bargaining agents, which 
directly affected 6,985 workers. The Board also disposed of another 14 appli- 
cations for certification which were under investigation at the close of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Of these 105 applications, which directly affected 7,962 
workers, 50 had been granted, 19 rejected and 15 withdrawn by the end of the 
fiscal year, the remaining 21 being still under investigation. During the fiscal 
year the Board ordered 18 representation votes. 


From September 1, 1948, the date on which the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act went into effect, to March 31, 1951, the Board 
disposed of a total of 202 applications for certification directly affecting some 
28,927 workers, 119 applications being granted, 49 rejected and 34 withdrawn. 


CoMPLAINTS OF FAILURE TO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY REFERRED TO THE 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


During the fiseal year ending March 31, 1951, no complaints made under 
Section 43 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, alleging 
that a party had failed to bargain collectively, were referred by the Minister of 
Labour to the Canada Labour Relations Board. 


From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1951, the Minister referred to the 
Board a total of five complaints of failure to bargain collectively. In one case 
the Board issued an order requiring the respondent to bargain collectively with 
the complainant and the other four complaints were dismissed on the grounds 
that Section 48 of the Act did not have application to the matters in dispute. 


APPLICATIONS TO CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
FOR REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATION 


Section 11 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
provides that, where in the opinion of the Board the bargaining agent no longer 
represents the majority of employees in the unit for which it was certified, the 
Board may revoke the certification of the bargaining agent. In addition, under 
Section 61 (2) of the Act, the Board may reconsider, vary or revoke decisions or 
orders made by it under the Act. 


Six applications for revocation of certification under Section 11 of the Act 
were received by the Board during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1951. One 
application was granted, one refused, and decisions in four cases were pending 
at the close of the fiscal year. In all, since the inception of the Act, nine such 
applications for revocation have been received. Six cases have been reported 
above and, in the three remaining cases, the applications were refused. 


APPLICATIONS TO THE CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD FOR A PROCEDURE 
FOR THE FINAL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES CONCERNING THE 
MEANING OR VIOLATION OF A COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


The Act prescribes in Section 19 that where a collective agreement does not 
contain a procedure for the final settlement of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of a collective agreement, an application may be made to the Board 
for the provision of such a procedure. During the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1951, one application was received for the amendment of a grievance proce- 
dure previously established by the Board. The application was rejected. In all, 
since the inception of the Act, three applications have been received, one being 
granted and two rejected. i 
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IV.—THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION— 
THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, Section 88 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, under which the National Employment Service was 
established, was amended to provide that this Service should be under the 
direction of the Minister of Labour. Detailed information on the operations 
of the National Employment Service is published in the annual Report of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. Close liaison is maintained between the 
work of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and that of other agencies 
in the Department of Labour. 
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V.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) was passed in 
1908 to authorize the sale of Government Annuities, it being considered “‘in the 
public interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be 
encouraged and aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age’’. 
Administration of the Act originally came under the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, was transferred to the Postmaster General in 1912 and to the 
Minister of Labour in 1922. 


Annuities are sold to persons resident or domiciled in Canada, by application 
made directly to the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour at Ottawa 
or to any one of the Annuities Representatives located in forty-two communities 
across Canada. Further particulars may be obtained from the sources mentioned 
above or from the nearest Accounting Post Office. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period be the longer. 
Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are generally for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities 
are mainly for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish 
to obtain immediate income in return for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its members, 
or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, of annuities 
otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. In 
recent years, employers of labour, societies and associations have been turning 
in increasing numbers to Government Annuities for pensions for their employees 
and members. Under early retirement annuity agreements employees were 
treated as individual annuitants. After group annuity contracts were adopted, 
a pension plan became a formal arrangement for building up a fund by contri- 
butions made during an employee’s working life. The purchase money required 
may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from the em- 
ployer’s contributions. From this fund an annuity will be paid to the employee 
after he retires from work. ‘The terms set forth in writing form a contractual 
agreement between the Canadian Government on the one hand and the employer 
and employee on the other. As a result of the large number of employees 
covered under retirement annuity agreements, the business of the Annuities 
Branch carried on under this method of purchase has become an Oe ae part 
of the total. 


Financial Statement.—From September 1, 1908, the date of inception of the 
Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1951, the total number of 
individual contracts and certificates issued was 314,753. Table 1(A) shows the 
number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts by five- 
year periods, and Table 1(B) gives this information by fiscal years, from 1944 to 
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1951 inclusive, the number for the fiscal year under review being 21,775. Of 
these, 6,747 were contracts with individual annuitants and 15,028 were certifi- 
cates issued under all the group contracts, i.e., additional certificates issued under 
group contracts previously effective as well as certificates issued during the year 
1950-51 under new group contracts. There was a total of 900 group contracts, 
under which, at the date under review, 128,299 registrations were in effect (as 
compared with 121,986 for the year previous). In addition, 8,655 employees or 
members had been retired with vested annuities, 2,749 had died before retirement, 
and 34,284 had withdrawn following change of employment. Among the 
contracts issued during the year were 1,172 immediate annuity contracts with 
an average amount of annuity of $436. 


The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $652,951,027.15, net 
receipts for the year under review being $59,648,322.64. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1951, is shown in 
Table 2 to be $620,398,995. This includes the sum of $659,786.64 transferred 
to maintain the reserve. 


Of the 314,753 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 38,940 were cancelled, leaving in effect 275,813 on March 31, 1951 (Table 3). 
Annuity payment was being made under 55,026 of these and was deferred under 
the remaining 220,787. The total amount of annuity payable under vested 
contracts was $24,569,791, an average of $447 per contract. The value of all 
outstanding liabilities was $620,398,995 of which $273,216,498 was the value of 
vested annuities, $347,150,445 the value of deferred annuities, and $24,300 the 
reserve held for payment of benefits by instalments under a small number of 
group annuities, the remainder being advance premiums. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities.—Tables 4(A) and (B) were compiled from 
data regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) 
in effect on March 31, 1951, under the first four classes in Table 3 (existing single 
lives without and with guarantee period). The number of contracts analysed 
was 47,945—an increase of 3,163 or 7-1 per cent over the number for the previous 
year. From Table 4(A) which shows the distribution of contracts by amount of 
annuity, it may be seen that 69-4 per cent of the annuities were for amounts 
under $600, 19-0 per cent for $600 but less than $1,200 and 11-6 per cent for 
$1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been issued prior to August, 1931). 
In Table 4(B) the classification was by sex and age of annuitant and showed the 
largest age group to be 60-69 for each sex. The arithmetic average of attained 
ages under all vested contracts was 67-8 years, an increase of 0-3 years over 
the previous year. 


Under vested annuity contracts involving single lives, 1,708 deaths were 
reported during the year, the average age at death being 75-4 years, an increase 
of 0-6 years over the previous year. The number of deaths was unusually large. 
This fact accounts for the reduction in the amount transferred to maintain 
reserve. Statistics in this section of the report are based on contracts rather 
than on individual lives. 

Up to March 31, 1951, twelve annuitants—six males and six females— 
had attained the age of one hundred years. Of these, four centenarian annul- 
tants were living on March 31, 1951. 
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TABLES 1 (A) AND 1 (B)—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FIVE-YEAR 
PERIODS TO MARCH 81, 1948, AND BY FISCAL YEARS 1944-51 INCLUSIVE 


Net Receipts 


TABLE 1 (A) 

Individual 

Five-Year Period Contracts 

from April 1 and 
to March 31 Certificates 
Issued 

19081-1913........... 3, 106 
1918-1918. 477, oe: 1,379 
LOVS=19 2382 ee, 1,162 
[923= 92S een aie eae 3, 289 
LO28S=1933 nurse e. 7,458 
LOSS=1988 5 owes Bok 26, 229 
1938-1943 kas ws at, (27 
1943-1948........... 145, 218 


Totals, omitting years marked * included in Table 1 (A) 


(1) From September 1, 1908. 


1,737,059 70 
1,912,412 51 
3,039,186 26 
10, 742,535 387 
18,782,856 83 
78,895,127 50 
97,040,507 50 


253, 708, 661 36 


TABLE 1 (B) 

Individual 

Fiscal Year Contracts 

Ending and 
March 31 Certificates 
Issued 

194448 te Se. he 19, 354 
1945652) Ak aim oer 15, 796 
LO4GS, MA Fh, ee 25, 538 
LAE ig Pele) apyeanm lgeras yy 43, 585 
LOOSE Uk bacracs cations 40,945 
O40 Ns aE PM 36, 332 
TUM) arcs sn teers 21,078 
Th. DTe BiIge+9 o1,. aro 
BI, EBS oie NE Sn, & 314,753 


Net Receipts 


$ cts. 
26,600,097 75 
33,076,435 98 
46,954,535 93 
72,009,764 42 
75,067,827 28 
64,311,115 91 
63, 133,241 57 
59, 648, 322 64 


652,951,027 15 


TABLE 1 (C)—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS ISSUED AND NUMBER OF 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED UNDER GROUP CONTRACTS DURING EACH OF THE; 
FISCAL YEARS 1944-45 TO 1950-51 


Fiscal Year 


14d 4D ore ss a eee Meer hee recy bieret ve tatte vast aarr: 
OM 4G TUE).. EDA, EEO PME ECTS SSE Rh BO TASS COE. op 
EOE ah.2: SAR tee Ree? hide eke s+ ENS: CER Tae 
DOD OME OR a5! iy REE te Jot. . ph a hed Lek PERO 


O48 7400 tis. 46s’ <a ELA se Ur aeeat. tak dhs .. wae aheye 
AOS PO0s Ee hu Tt; Bane be aameniee OEE ARGS PCR. hd. PAS 
DOO L ne 2 Ure Gee ee MO ys.) sv cee SA. ER Pn 


Individual 


Contracts 
Issued 


6,483 
8,183 
13, 174 
14, 237 
6, 463 
5, 389 
6, 747 


Group 


Certificates 


Issued 


9,313 
17, 355 
30,411 
26, 708 
29, 869 
15, 689 
15, 028 


Total 
"45,796. 
25, 538 
43, 585 
40, 945 
36, 332 
21,078 
21,775 
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TABLE 2.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDING 


MARCH 831, 1951 


PALS. UOUCrOSGNe we tie dos 5 cic. 5 teks cathe, « caves RD) Pee 4% 38% 
FuNnpD 
Fund. fApr 1, 19502 . 4... Seen ie Rees ett Ee er eee $533, 446,034 00 $29,736,077 00 
Receipts, 1950-51, less disbursements................. 37,420,627 44 19,136,469 92 
Wranster ZopMaintain Reset yews. . ad. oso. oan ke we ole 615,757 56 44,029 08 
MOC J NM GON SON ODL. « valet sacs 6 asus wee & ex's 571,482,419 00 48,916,576 00 
LIABILITIES 
Valuation of Annuities Outstanding (See Table 3)...... 571,482,419 00 48,916,576 00 
RECEIPTS 
PIN MCE ybeaMIN i FIGS) Ecare bs eds hols « oeele ose wes ois — 6, 954,048 00 
BOE TOrin CL UAT ITIOR As cin Sacre Gece dois sd ed ole cowie tl 40,321,418 53 12,779,740 18 
Tigerese Coshiarcn ol, tools onc o ace sec cee eee Ziv O0e,o200L0 1,126,922 43 
UB Ge lla: 2 ARS. OE RR Satire dete ede 61,874,741 63 20,860,710 61 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Vested Anntiities,....°). eared. to. aad. eee 22,256,535 89 1,396, 292 76 
GET AE TS a DED TS Ste Va, ay a WSO Pe 210,145 13 1,844 86 
Premiums Returned: with Interest... .........5 62h 6.65. 1,728,622 14 78,030 03 
(Including Instalment Death Benefits) 
Premiums Returned without Interest................. 158,811 03 248,073 04 
Ole Si eee A « PE OF circa c sin EN. «A 24,454,114 19 1,724, 240 69 
Receipts less Disbursements, 1950-51................. 37,420,627 44 19, 136,469 92 
BT og hg ee Oe Met ith aA SB Ain 61,874,741 63 20,860,710 61 
SUMMARY 
Pinan Work 1050, Oe. oe. es en ee ee $ 563,182,111 00 
Treecetpreiess Dishirsements: .51 . je. cb. cess euhen es deg 56,557,097 36 
Pransfer tosmaintain reserveiin .c......+ ade... 4 MOtee. 659,786 64 
fund) Biareh 31, L0Sieee :. cree oe be Res oe ORR ee $ 620,398,995 00 
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Nore.—4% fund covers contracts and certificates effective prior to April 19, 1948. 3% fund covers 


contracts and certificates effective on and after April 19, 1948. 
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TABLE 4.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 31, 1951 


(A) By Amount or ANNUITY 


Amount of Annuity aaa Per Cent sgepeauns 
Lessithan$s0Ga ee .2 525 tee eee Nie datatre rebrand ten 21, 287 44-4 44-4 
$300:and léssthant$e00 1-600: Oi bee ca reer ee ee 11, 987 25-0 69-4 
SOOO GHG leas tian S000 oe ee Oe sees ea eae ae 7,106 14-8 84-2 
CEU ORG IVECO Baers 2 ae a Seen eS Pa Sieger 1, 993 4-2 88-4 
FUER ACUIY eh OU. eictarine. «ertle a7 Chan iase Wis tesla’ Uk sak cide cite cin meee 5,422 11-3 99-7 
STD AL URRY Se JI TERED ty AE AD RE RE i ge 150 0-3 100-0 

ODD ee eee Ai ie oss ok we gine elie es ots eee © 47,945 1 a lire weer EMPEY A 


(B) By Sex anp AGE or ANNUITANT 


Male Female Total 
Age Attained Number Pa, me Sas Por aise: Per’ | Cammulative 
Contracts Cent Contracts Cent Contracts Cent Per Cent 

Less than 40..:......:..... 293 1-3 575 2-1 868 1-8 1-8 
BEA AR, a 520} 2-5 968 | 3-6 1,488] 3-1 4.9 
DUO suits, ees teers » bass 1,772 8-4 3,715 13-9 5,490 11-5 16-4 
GO69 03s sce ech cae ee ons 9,048 42-8 9, 802 36:5. 18, 850 39-3 55-7 
M0=19. ooo an vate ee ee 7,786 36-9 8, 656 32-3 16, 442 34:3 90-0 
SUN's cs ahd. 2, eee ee 1,599 7-6 2,877 10-7 4,476 9-3 99-3 
OO ANG’ Overs ooo oe 100 0-5 231 0-9 331 0-7 100-0 
Dotalistes res. : 21,118 100-0 26,827 | 100-0 47, 945°)""100°O 08 Foe ee. 


i SS © 
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“SP6I ‘6T [dy 0} 1o1id eatyoo yo s04v0q14100 Puv §}OV1IZUOD , 


emer eee ee ee a ae a eee eS 
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VI.—SPECIAL SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND PLACEMENT OF 
IMMIGRANT WORKERS 


AGRICULTURE 


Largely as a result of Federal-Provincial farm labour programs and group 
movements of Displaced Persons and other immigrants which were carried out 
during the year ended March 31, 1951, it was possible to meet the demand for 
farm workers and no crop losses due to labour shortages have been reported. 


During the first three months, the supply of farm labour in most areas was 
sufficient to meet the requirements of farmers, but in July the demand for farm 
labour increased considerably and remained at a high level until the crops 
had been harvested. 


As in previous years, it was necessary to organize seasonal movements of 
groups of farm workers from areas where labour was available to areas where 
help was needed. These movements were carried out under the terms of the 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements, and the Railway Companies 
co-operated with the Department of Labour in carrying out a number of these 
movements. Several movements of an international character were also carried 
out during the year. 


The following table sets out particulars of the interprovincial and inter- 
national movements which were organized during 1950. In addition, there were 
intraprovincial movements of 260 apple pickers in Nova Scotia, 200 beet 
harvesters and beet blockers in Quebec, 1,000 potato pickers in New Brunswick 
and 400 in Prince Edward Island, and 1,600 fruit pickers (students) in Ontario. 


TABLE No. 1—FARM LABOUR MOVEMENTS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 81, 1951 


7 
Type of Movement From To eae gf 


Inter provincial Movements 


Crain Blarvesteners 20 1. 1 Se.’ Sen Ontario and Quebec...... Prairie Provinces........ 2,258 
Flay Harwesters, i. s)., 2... 72... 48 Prairie and Atlantic 

Regions: ba oa Ontario & sisseetslash doi bh 1, 200 
Potatoge icWersgaer oes... ay Le Nova Scotia and 

New Brunswick......: oe EN gree: rea aes || 677 
Tay Heay eaten es ee er eee NG VA ECO La tere rn con PR ere retrain one 43 
General Farm Workers.......0..... Newioundland. <3 0... Ontario and Quebece...... 271 
Fruit Pickers (Students)........... AE Fas 0a 8 Se PA a pe Ontario’. 2... Ta AGA 112 
Beet Wboerers i kiaree apie ne se 2 Saskatchewan........... Manitoba... dhe aceae 46 

Iniernational Movements 

Potatomeackers.... 2. .2 ae oo sess 2 Nimniteion as (nee ee eles Ne Vaketaus vce ie 369 
Potatombeckers, . 5: cme ce ween oe Quebec and 

New Brunswick....... Maine. Bee cu. operas § 2,236 
Sugar Beet Harvesters.....7....... Saskatchewan........... Montand...4. . Bosc cet 400 
Maple Sugar Harvesters............ QUCDER. «Be tie». bees class New England States..... 400 
Tobacco .Curers..; 4... em... os .. southern States...2...<.. Ontario and Quebec...... 1,652 


During the year, the Department of Labour arranged for the admission of 
2,127 Displaced Persons for employment in agriculture. Of these 872 were 
male farm workers, 550 were general labourers who were placed on farms, 
290 were married couples, 70 were domestic workers, 345 were members of 
families. In addition 949 persons, the majority of whom were workers, were 
brought to Canada for sugar beet employment in Manitoba and Alberta. 
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The Department also arranged for the admission of a group of 400 Italians 
who came to Canada in July and September, and were placed on farms in the 
Province of Quebec. 


The people who came to Canada under the auspices of the Department of 
Labour for employment in agriculture were allocated to the various provinces 
on the basis of farmers’ applications which had been approved by the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Committees. These workers are required to remain in 
farm employment for a period of one year, except in the case of workers who 
come to Canada for sugar beet employment who are required to remain in this 
type of employment for two seasons. 


In addition to the above, families consisting of 651 persons, 202 male farm 
workers and 185 female domestic workers, were brought to Canada during the 
year under an arrangement with the Canadian Lutheran World Relief, the 
Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization, the Catholic Immigrant Aid 
Society and the Baptist World Alliance Immigration. 


Federal-Provincial Farm. Labour Agreements.—Farm Labour Agreements 
with each of the provinces of Canada, except Newfoundland, were entered into 
during the year. These Agreements provided for co-operative effort by Federal 
and Provincial authorities in the effective organization and use of manpower, 
including recruitment, movement and placement of workers on farms and in 
related industries, in order that available manpower be utilized as fully as 
possible. Under these Agreements, the Federal and Provincial Governments 
share equally the expenses incurred in carrying out this program. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference.—The Eighth Annual Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference was held in Ottawa on November 27 and 
28, 1950. The Conference was attended by representatives of the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, Head Office and Regional officials of the National 
Employment Service and officials of the Federal Departments of Agriculture, 
Citizenship and Immigration, Veterans Affairs and Labour. Representatives 
of the United States Employment Service, the United States Embassy, the 
International Refuge Organization and other interested persons also attended 
the sessions of the Conference. 


The chief items of discussion were: 
1. Review of activities carried out in the past year; 
2. Intraprovincial, Interprovincial and International movements of farm 
labour; 
3. Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements and programs for 1951; 
4. Farm Labour requirements and sources of supply. 


FORESTRY 


The strong demand for wood and wood products and the low raw wood 
inventory position of many pulp and paper companies led to increased cutting 
schedules during 1950 and, as a consequence, an increased demand for woods 
labour. 


The labour demand, which was relatively light in 1949, began to increase 
rapidly during the summer months of 1950, and by fall the number of woods 
workers employed far exceeded employment in comparable periods during the 
previous two years and, in fact, approached the all-time high of 1947. 


However, in spite of increased efforts, pulpwood operators were unable to 
produce the quantities of wood required by the end of the normal cutting season 
and many operators will continue to cut using all labour available throughout the 
spring break-up and during the coming summer. 
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In order to assist operators in filling labour requirements, the following 

steps were taken during the fiscal year: 

(1) In September, the National Employment Service was authorized to 
recruit 500 unemployed workers from Newfoundland for employment 
in woods work in Ontario; costs of recruitment and transportation were 
borne by the Department of Labour. 

(2) A national advertising campaign was undertaken during October to 
inform farm workers and others who might be interested in the employ- 
ment opportunities in the woods. 

(3) In the early fall, an order was placed with the International Refugee 
Organization for 800 Displaced Persons for immediate employment 
in woods work. In addition, 1,500 Displaced Persons are being selected 
for woods work during the summer of 1951. 


As the movement of woodsworkers by the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion was slow, and as it was apparent that the 800 workers who had been expected 
would not fill requirements, 640 Displaced Persons, who were selected as general 
labourers, were placed in woods work. 


General labourers coming forward during the spring from the Displaced 
Persons’ Camps will continue to be diverted to woods work in accordance with 
requirements. 


Woods labour to the United States—The movement of woods labour from 
the border areas of Quebec and New Brunswick to the New England States, 
which was started in the early war years, has been continued. 


As in Canada, the demand for woods labour in the United States has been 
high during the year and the number of Canadian workers employed during the 
1950-51 season was considerably higher than for the two preceding years. 


The number of Canadian woodsworkers employed under the Agreement 
covering this movement, during recent years, is as follows: 


TABLE No. 2—CANADIAN WOODSWORKERS EMPLOYED UNDER AGREEMENT IN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Year March 1 June 1 September 1 | December 1 
LOST 9, VP os ae dies FA AE ae es 6, 800 4,700 5, 750 7,750 
LOB a Oe waits ide LISS, LO. 5,300 5, 700 5,300 5, 800 
TOAOEY Pee Fd A Ae NOG hint cis sid owas PW Oa 4,050 2,400 2,150 1,900 
TODO Gis. b Dee sos See E ols. sense ee ais «Re 1,800 2,400 2,950 5, 500 
LOS Spm Aree ea et Ree 5,850 


PLACEMENT OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS 


Authorized Group Movements.—With the establishment of the new Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, the Immigration-Labour Committee, 
which was established in 1947 to advise on group immigration of Displaced 
Persons and other selected group immigration projects, was superseded by a 
Departmental Advisory Committee on Immigration, of which the Deputy 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration is Chairman. Representatives of the 
Department of Labour attend meetings of the new committee when group 
movements are under consideration. 
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During the fiscal year 1950-51, group movements covering a total of 23,980 
workers were authorized by the two committees referred to above. 


In December 1950, it became apparent that there would be a very heavy 
demand for workers, particularly in the basic industries during the spring and 
summer of 1951. In view of this, and the further fact that the International 
Refugee Organization was expected to close its operations in the near future, 
substantial orders were placed with that organization for Displaced Persons to be 
panloxee in Canada, chiefly in agriculture, mining, woods work and as general 
labourers. 


Because the I.R.O. experienced difficulty in providing the number of 
Displaced Persons needed for underground work in metal mines and for work in 
the bush owing to the physical and medical requirements, arrangements were 
made for group movements of 820 German Nationals for employment in metal 
mines and 1,000 German Nationals for woods work. 


The International Refugee Organization pays for ocean transportation of 
Displaced Persons. In the case of the German Nationals for metal mining and 
woods work, the employers are advancing the fares and recovering these expen- 
ditures by deductions from wages payable to the men. 


To help meet the requirements for general labourers, arrangements were 
made with the Maltese Government for the continued movement of Maltese 
Nationals to Canada. The movement was expanded to 100 per month. 


Table No. 3 shows group movements approved during the year, while © 
Table No. 4 shows the number of workers who came forward under group 
movements during the fiscal years 1946 to 1951. 


TABLE No. 3—GROUP MOVEMENTS OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS AUTHORIZED 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1951 


Approximate 
Number of 
Workers 

Ni ORES OO, OPE ree Oren coe ome te eee ted Soa oe ond eee 3,431 
ET SS TS ee ee ee Meee See 1 eee eh See ee 9,200 
A OP reds) 2 beech. tes e514 eas 4 TEE LE OR PSP SORS Ba TP) See 1,920 
Track Maintenance Workers.. hike sk ek pees Sa BS ae 726 
Farm Workers—- _ 

(enmerat tarot Workers. 1105 00.2. O82 2.5; As ek) . Re 4. 4,525 

darn Caupies. 4 424. . 66s oes. >. abs ee ett Jape eben... 600 

Barim.Vamilios,.txwds..¢. och) Bevsumiaeerredtas ! Behe btets oa: eee 450 

ig at Ot WN OE KCTS te ares adie oA Anbwlce opens bakes aoe Reces ovdod ts 185 

SN eS OS aE LE gee a ee AL Se EEL le ae oe ne 1,000 
Manufacturing— 

Boot and Shoe............ eigen s ck Nien? Eee Ae aoa 20 

GENE RUN? ADEE TS eee fe ene ae ee, eee nee eee a PeEe Ns Piet. Se 498 
Services— 

Moanveatic t OMOles Js 0% aes ties 12 tin Ed ed oe ad Ud SEO AS eo ee 600 

dower one oF two Ghlldren.. yew ioc ca cased cee rriec ee we 50 

Snecsnl Matwiby, (Groups: Jicy) eben! ep tecl pare lh. bei cahly Feat 2235 72 

Special Groups from, Belgium. 6. $s vse noes ssi bees cieels oplele opin ers oe 703 

23,980 


Included in the foregoing are 18,840 Displaced Persons; 1,300 Italian Farm Workers; 100 Italian Miners; 
726 Itaiian Track Workers; 94 Italian Woodsworkers; 1,100 Maltese General Labourers; 820 German Miners; 
1,000 German Woodsworkers. 
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TABLE No. 4—ARRIVALS UNDER GROUP MOVEMENTS. OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS 
UP TO MARCH 31, 1951 


Fiscal Year 
1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 Total 


WooDSWORKERS: Lusi bah bel ee bea 31472 1 10 887 4,370 
CUNERAL PBOURE RS ss res So chee ce eee ete ae, Se ee 1, 106 13 1,636 2t00 
MELST IBS 5 ne pice to shoe eI ees anak eat as 1,003 1,964 957 649 4,573 
Farm WORKERS 
Polish Veterans). 60A04 Se) 2,876 GOTT. LOE, BAT ho tts 41527 
Gencgaldarmiworkers, . na deeseceern il ses.. Leniola se dadeee 2,828 1, 602 12/2 5, 702 
Farm couples. wie natl, sca «iste a cee tte Cae cea Le ace ee eee 355 690 290 1,336 
NPAT TROTTER ON ate hots one chs eee EET OA Pata AE ee ee, ee 5 118 86 209 
Sugar beet workers) .c..:04. 2.5 oo oe ertehee Ra eeeee. Sore eT OR Fe) 233 245 478 
pugampect famelies, 94:4) ) 042d Gta He eek ent a 772 1,138 704 2,614 
Special Church groups? cwides eats oaealiies eve TOES DONE gh peer: e+ 340 G32 872 
CONSTRUCTION 
bby advo mast? w.(0i PA Ste GEER CALL ee 251 1,797 AS? acl}. ee 2,590 
Lrackimamtenoncers; aoc. caeaeee. Lake Poeun 390 1,741 Page 298 2,680 
CDE OT A 3.0 igs og ils sel vedas MUM woatianiehaanen et CEE NES ene aN Ce aoe eS 248 | Ree eee ee aS 261 
MANUFACTURING 
Rietanye.. Vy...) d Abe weutinesce sy. Sep cronem bald a) at eee 207 159 NOt! Ba eae 376 
"LOSGHE BDC ADDALOI Gee nee. <A AeE | «eee ios 867 2,065 432 38 3,402 
Boot,and Shoewek 2a. Me ee Se LIRR LAE Some, aaa 98 10 14 122 
Oper. oe, |) RPL eee ae ee cee ET s Ge ee es ee aes 67 TE nt. 141 
SERVICES 
DOMESTICS, pou heres. Gtk SERA RET: Aku eee yea 6,073 1,307 625 9,726 
Domestic COMOIES Sie soa. wick ot A wierd Os |. 82 418 700 476 1,676 
Miyeclal TAUIILY DEOUUS.. .. bytes sc ae at the seu tele eRe et 20 57 12 89 
Widows wiltien aren we or eae VT ERT, Dae es 04 104 24 222 
FVOSTAUTONG OW ORREDS, (lo atts le cutee tee techn bu | Seema ana neer ts eile) ai ome gel 13 on 34 
Nunsrs:/ aa 6. tc ee eke AON BME 8s UE SU eet: ah gry Mee gh RE 45 21 3 69 
DiIspLaAcED PERSONS FROM SWEDEN......|).0..c0cecc)scssnveees 675 1,027 520 2927 
MiISCELLANBOUGSGROUPS. ..505<5 cbvuceu Deiet doeeeels mee: ee 94 695 100 889 
ADOCDIS One Le rete ee eee 2,876 9, 644 20, 626 10, 267 8,437 51,850 


1These workers were brought forward for general placement on farms or in industrial activities 
without any definite employment having been pre-arranged. 

2 Sponsored by the Catholic Immigrant Aid Society, the Canadian Lutheran World Relief, the 
Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization and the Baptist World Alliance Immigration. 


Selection of Workers Overseas.—The Department of Labour continued to 
maintain a staff of Selection Officers in Germany with headquarters at the 
Immigration Mission in Karlsruhe. Because of the heavy orders placed with the 
International Refugee Organization for the movement of workers during the 
spring of 1951, it was necessary to augment the staff by two additional Selection 
Officers making a total of seven Labour Officers in Germany. 


The function of the Department of Labour Selection Officers is to screen 
candidates for occupational suitability. Those approved by the Department of 
Labour officers are then screened by the medical officers, security officers and 
Immigration officers. 


The number of Displaced Persons available for resettlement during 1950-51 
was much smaller than in previous years, and a great many of those still eligible 
for resettlement are in fact employed temporarily in the countries where they 
are located. For these reasons it was found, during 1950-51, that it took con- 
siderably longer to select suitable workers than was the case during previous 
years. 
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To meet the demands of employers for workers from the United Kingdom and 
to assist residents of *the United Kingdom wishing to come to Canada, the 
Department of Labour established an office in London three years ago. Cana- 
dian employers requiring workers from the United Kingdom to fill vacancies 
which cannot be filled in Canada may place an order covering their requirements 
with any National Employment Service office in Canada. Such orders are 
cleared through Head Office of the National Employment Service to the Depart- 
ment of Labour office in London, which works closely with the British Ministry 
of Labour and National Services. The London office of the Department of 
Labour is also available to advise those wishing to come to Canada concerning 
possibilities of employment in the various occupations, industries and localities. 


Placement of Immigrant Domestics.—The demand for domestics, both for 
institutions and private homes, continued during the year ended March 31, 1951, 
and while the supply of workers from the Displaced Persons’ Camps had de- 
creased, approximately 1,200 workers came forward and were placed in domestic 
service during the fiscal year. This number included single women, married 
couples without children and widows with one or two children. Employers were 
advised of the decline in the numbers available and, as a consequence, applications 
for domestic help fell off considerably, although there is still a large back-log of 
approved applications on hand. 


In view of the scarcity of domestic workers from Displaced Persons’ Camps, 
the Department of Labour inaugurated a plan to assist women who wish to come 
to Canada from the United Kingdom and take employment in domestic service. 
A representative of the Department was sent to the United Kingdom to interview 
interested applicants, and the first group of domestic workers from the U.K. 
arrived in Canada in November 1950. This plan requires the worker to pay 
£10 toward her ocean transportation and the Department of Labour advances 
the balance of the fare on a recoverable basis. The worker agrees to remain in 
domestic employment until the balance has been refunded by way of monthly 
deductions from her salary. The employer, by signing an application for the 
services of a domestic worker from the United Kingdom, agrees to deduct $10 
per month from the worker’s salary and forward it to the Department of Labour 
for credit to the loan made to the worker. The cost of transportation and meals 
from Port of Entry to destination in Canada is absorbed by the Department of 
Labour if the worker remains in domestic employment for one year. The 
minimum salary for these workers from the United Kingdom is $45 per month 
and it is expected that employers will increase this if the worker is satisfactory. 
At March 31, 1951, twelve groups of Scottish domestic workers had arrived in 
Canada and had been placed in employment in Canadian homes. It is expected 
that this project will be continued. 


A close follow-up is maintained in respect to the placement and welfare of all 
female immigrant workers and Community Committees across Canada have 
done much to assist the Department in this respect. These committees include 
service clubs and church organizations. As the majority of arrivals during the 
past year have been placed in Ontario and Quebec, the committees in these 
provinces have been more active. However, there is a committee in practically 
every area where female immigrants have been placed by the Department. 
In some areas these groups have been absorbed by larger committees, which 
have been established to look into the welfare of all immigrants in the community. 


Reception of Immigrant Workers Under Group Movements.—Representatives 
of the National Employment Service are on hand to meet incoming boats to see 
that immigrants coming forward under group movements are dispatched to 
their destinations. The Department maintains two hostels for the reception of 
workers from abroad. One of these is at St. Paul l’Ermite, just outside Montreal, 
and is equipped to accommodate 600 persons. The other is at Ajax, near 
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Toronto, and has accommodation for 800 persons. These hostels have all the 
facilities required to house and feed the numbers indicated.: They are used 
chiefly to accommodate female domestic workers and farm workers who are 
assigned to individual employers from the hostels. Immigrants going to indus- 
trial employment are usually sent direct from seaboard. 


Employment Arrangements.—In practically all cases employment has been 
pre-arranged for immigrants brought to Canada by the Department of Labour 
as workers. Where Displaced Persons are concerned, the employer is required 
to sign an application agreeing to employ the worker for a period of at least 
twelve months at prevailing rates of wages and other working conditions, and to 
arrange for suitable housing. Applications are investigated and the employer 
is notified as quickly as possible as to whether or not the application has been 
approved. Workers are then assigned as available. 


General.—At the time of their selection in Europe, workers coming to employ- 
ment in Canada under the group movement plan sign a written undertaking to the 
Minister of Labour agreeing to remain in the employment to which they are 
assigned for a period of one year. Workers who have fulfilled this undertaking 
are issued a card bearing a facsimile of the signatures of the Minister and the 
Deputy Minister of Labour certifying to the fact that they have discharged their 
undertaking. Up to March 31, 1951, a total of 29,750 certificates have been 
issued to Displaced Persons who have completed their undertakings. 


Because of the nature of the employment to which they will be assigned on 
arrival and owing to housing shortages, it is necessary for most men coming 
forward in group movements to proceed in advance of their dependents. To 
facilitate the movement of dependents of Displaced Persons who come forward as 
workers, a special camp has been established at Aurich, near Bremen, Germany, 
for the sole purpose of accommodating dependents pending their movement to 
Canada. The procedure is that dependents are granted visas at the same time 
as the head of the family and are then placed in the camp at Aurich until the head 
of the family has located suitable housing in Canada. Once suitable housing has 
been located in this country, the head of the family so informs the International 
PSUEeR Organization and his dependents are sent forward on the next available 

oat. 
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VII. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 


The Economics and Research Branch serves as the central agency in the 
federal government for economic analyses and research in the field of labour. 
During the fiscal year under review, the Branch undertook analytical and 
research projects on labour problems, including manpower, employment and 
unemployment, occupations, productivity, collective bargaining, labour organi- 
zation, wages, working conditions and social analysis. 


Surveys were undertaken in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and operating agencies in the field, including the National Employment 
Service and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. Reports and articles 
were prepared for publication and for use in the Department as well as for other 
interested agencies, including the I.L.O. and United Nations. 


Wage Rates.—Information on wage rates for research and statistical purposes 
is collected annually from employers by means of a mail survey. Representative 
employers in most industries are requested to make returns showing wage rates 
by occupation. In the case of many industries, employers are asked to complete 
the returns according to occupational wage reporting schedules supplied with 
the forms. 


Early in 1950, the first semi-annual sample wage rate survey was made in 
order to provide information on the trend in wage rates from October 1, 1949 
(the date of the regular survey), to April 1, 1950. 


An annual report on ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada”’ is 
published by the Department as a supplement to The Labour Gazette and is 
available on request. This report contains a series of index numbers of wage 
rates by industry, tables of average wage rates and predominant ranges of rates 
for the main occupations in most industries, and figures on normal working 
hours by industry. An article on wages, hours and working conditions in various 
industries appears regularly in The Labour Gazette. 


The latest Report No. 32, issued as an annual supplement to The Labour 
Gazette, contains index numbers of wage rates for the period 1901-1949, along 
with tables showing average wage rates for selected occupations in many indus- 
tries and average standard or normal hours of work for each industry in 1949. 
These statistics of wage rates are given by province or region, and in some cases 
by city. 


The general index of 204-6 for 1949 indicates a continuance of the steady 
upward trend in wage rates since the beginning of World War II. The increase 
during the year ended in October 1949 was 4-5 per cent; this is a substantially 
smaller percentage gain than that recorded for each of the three years following 
the War’s end in 1945. 
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TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1941-1949 
(Rates in 1939= 100) 


Industry 1941 1943 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

LOGGING AE Ge Pe eT Hes neko Me ee 114-0} 1438-1 153-3 167-4 | 195-1] 218-8 216-2 

DEI NING Hi < dee | taely yt even hoe 00, ch eee ah tn pe 111-2 | 123-7) 136-5], 140-6 161-7} 181-9 187-6 
CiGal Ming Mer ae ote os ee nes et oe 109-4 | 124-8] 146-2] 146-7] 166-7] 192-9 196-1 
Metall main gaeritss,. SOL Se 11222) M4 23ed 1282 F)0185- 7h) LWSTETVOUTS 180-8 

MANDFICTUISING...Soe ct tree ee se ee 115-2 36°8 146-5 161-5 183-3 205-9 217-9 
Primary textile products. .O8 . eS. Ganeeha. 119-0 140-4 151-5 165-6 190-1 224-2 243-3 
Sa ad BON 2 5: FN cise Meee en she ayy Gee ana 118-0 | 139-3 156-3 176-2 | 189-5] 205-9 212-0 
TO DOE EOCUCTS: con cae sles stig oma x dar 117-1 | 134-4] 143-4] 167-7 | 190-1] 213-7 217-6 
Pillptand paperHii io 220). eee ot 109-5 120:-3 127-3 148-6 173-8 193-6 194-4 
Paner Doxcse® £00 es ee. fa ae woes TH)35 4 128-9". “1885 151-64) 175-8 ¥ 202-3 223-4 
Printing and pepushenee. oes es oe LOS "Se 19S PA T1833 et a7 Ser 8158-04) 15822 173-9 
W oodpreduets: + uneek OF -,.. ... vevgdoeere tien é 117-7 | 142-9] 156-1 178+3. 47 205-24). 6226-2 238-8 
Tinie Plane DLOGUCES, . ox. vase sof | eos & 115-0 | 130-0] 139-4] 153-0] 175-0] 194-5 205-4 
Hart products. (coc ae WTR RE ST 188 FS 12843 140-5 | 150-7 | 170-5 | 195-6 206-6 
Leather préducts.a+. P20) 63 a. ey Ste Sac 122-55) 142-9 he dG Dodge 167-52). 198? Sl O10 oS 228-1 
Edible animal products . 

(Slaughtering and meat packing)....... 112-7 135-1 141-6 165-4 1n9-1 217-0 231-3 
Iron and its products.......... ee ee 112-9 138-8 148-2 159-6 180-4 200-5 212-3 
Tobacco and tobacco producis............ 113-0 151-5 140-5 156-9 186-4 23282 253-9 
Beverages (Malt liquors)................. 113-3 121-9 127-9 148-4 | 160-7 182-9 199-7 
Pileetric Vent ANG POWET ..\. keccac.'s och ahs bo cl hk aU 129-6 134-4 143-5 154-8 169-7 186-4 
EaActricalprodicesor. . BL ys 123-2 | 149-2 156-8 | 1€9-1 195-5 | 225-6 239-6 

WONSTRUCTION . 00/250. a2, Rose bret wen te oG FUGA) MAZT PAR St- I 143-9 155-0 | 176-3 184-2 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION ..... 109-7 127-0 128-8 143-5 149-3 174-3 175-9 
DBERVICE—UAUNDEINS. 0.656656 «cuss beoey sat 110-5") a 427 $3 135-4 | 147-5 170-5 | 183-0 195-0 
GENERATAAWERAGE? f. byte yds he Has 113-1 133-7 | 141-8 158424) 13-4 195-8 204-6 


Strikes and Lockouts—The Branch, in co-operation with the Industrial 
Relations Branch, is responsible for maintaining a record of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada. Information concerning this record will be found in the chapter 
of this report dealing with industrial relations. 


Collective Agreements.—The Department of Labour endeavours to obtain 
from employers and labour unions copies of all collective agreements. Agree- 
ments received are recorded by industry and the number of workers affected. 
Representative agreements are summarized each month in The Labour Gazette. 
Records are also kept and summaries made in The Labour Gazette of Orders in 
Council extending agreements under the Collective Agreement Act of Quebec, 
and of Orders in Council making binding schedules of wages and hours under the 
Industrial Standards Act, etc., of certain other provinces. Inquiries received 
from officers of the Department, the International Labour Office, employers, 
unions and others as to various provisions to be found in agreements, many 
involving research work, were dealt with. 


Five analytical and statistical studies on collective agreements were pre- 
pared: Collective Agreements in the Primary Textile Industry was published in the 
May, 1950 issue of The Labour Gazette; Collective Bargaining Contracts in the 
Canadian Meat Packing Industry, in the December issue; Numbers of Workers 
Affected by Collective Agreements in Canada, 1949, also in the December issue; 
Collective Agreements of Office Workers in Canada, in the January 1951 issue; 
Collective Agreements in the Tobacco Industry, in the February issue. The 
accompanying table gives figures for the principal industrial groups for the years 
1946, 1948 and 1949. A more detailed table was published in The Labour 
Gazette, December 1950, p. 2025. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
CANADA, 1946, 1948 AND 1949, BY INDUSTRY 


1946 1948 1949 


Agreements |Agreements 
ee ae extended 
those extende under 
Total Total under Collective} Collective Total (a) 
Agreement Agreement 
Act, Quebec) |Act, Quebec 


Industry Group 


Number of| Number of Number of Number of |Numberof 


Workers Workers Workers Workers | Workers 
yf NE ES SPOS o> OU See SNe a eee 995,736 |(b)1, 214, 542 1,071, 234 192,259 | 1,224,146 
Merrieatinnre ns Teri Actes} Nil Nil GIL? FIPS Pea Ue ee Nil 
Forestry, fishing, trapping............. 38,471 43,278 A ULAR Chea arias 43,397 
Mining (including milling), quarrying, 
OS a LA a eg See a Om 48 , 823 49,998 47,639 40 47,646 
(Comb rmsvinstigt 6 otis. £3 Os |. Sours: ahs pies Myst! 22,435 D2enS2 ta teen 22.332 
Se ONS eedalaheag mn, Sellen Meaadliedh. teal 19, 358 19,215 Doak ere eee 21,354 
RVeHeiee tes ees. eee tt. OS. e: 6,211 8,348 3,953 40 3,960 
CTE Sr ne en a 494,187 |(b) 610,866 540, 847 83,118 590, 216 
Meretabic 1G005.75. 0/8, ...-. -te 24, 623 rete 25, 145 1, 230 DO oZZ 
Other vegetable products......... 31,940 33, 720 Sa0 LOE ea oe 325010 
Warmaliiogiet tot. gh Sif 8. 2S. 22) 875 21,869 2DSG4N 2 OS. Soe 21,864 
Leather and fur products.......... 25, 669 27, 744 14,045 17,823 26, 244 
WOK Ale PROCES 406 oo PB eds ss 76,850 99 044 81,462 29,135 94,333 
Wood and paper products 
(including printing)............ $6, 560 128,325 111, 606 173222 123, 682 
Tron and its products.............. 135, 618 170,141 155, 556 14, 692 164, 683 
Non-ferrous metal products....... 50,339 |(6) 64,166 59, 169 585 59, 754 
Non-metallic mineral products.... 15,795 19,743 18,060 1,001 19,061 
Chemical products................ PES25 153305 14, 781 1,430 15,114 
Miscellaneous products............ 2,893 ae 6,649 |aae we 6, 649 
Electricity, gas production and supply. 15, 754 18, 548 20, 9400) J20k8:; . Oust. 20, 940 
Gobattunticn is doer ts od. 22). .)n0 39 boost 96,873 |: 125, 009 48, 487 79, 788 127, 632 
Transportation and communication.... 232,248 1(b) 264,354 276, 898 9, 5bo7 281, 684 
Electric railways and local bus 
SOS a ae ee er ae 20, 149 22,016 paps 5.2 a eee 22,562 
Steam railways (including express) 139, 298 151, 669 Y 63 (ont, 55 oy beetle ce 157, 500 
Water transportation (including 
gtevedormn) 4. Sn A GA. 37, 740 33,041 38, 174 4,908 304 fan 
Sitaewts fo tise. slo me serie 35,061 |(b) 57,628 58, 627 4,649 62,852 
‘Erans >. 2¢*.s eee oe Se ee 20, 828 31,989 24,401 11,804 36, 205 
Finance and insurance................. (c) (c) Nil (c) (c) 
RE ee tee Tce. ren os othe 48, 552 70, 500 68, 625 7,952 76,426 
(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. Duplications are 
eliminated. (b) Revised. (c) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘Trade’ 


also includes employees of financial institutions. 


Labour Organization in Canada.—An annual report on Labour Organization 
has been published since 1911. The purpose of the series is to provide each 
year statistical information on labour union membership in Canada as well as a 
‘directory of the unions and of their delegate organizations. The information is 
obtained mainly from a series of questionnaires sent to all union bodies of which 
we have record. 


Most of the ‘local unions” in Canada are branches of national or inter- 
national unions, the latter having branches both in Canada and the United 
States. Canadian local unions are, in most cases, affiliated with either the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour 
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or the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour in the province of Quebec. 
As a rule, Canadian locals which are branches of unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour in the United States are affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, while those which are branches of inter- 
national unions affiliated in the United States with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations are afhliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. Each 
of the Canadian Congresses also has a number of purely Canadian organizations 
affiliated with it, either unions with a number of branches.in different places, or 
strictly local unions which are directly chartered by them. 


Of the international unions not affiliated with the Canadian Congresses, 
the most important are the four railway brotherhoods of engineers, firemen and 
enginemen, conductors, and trainmen. Most of the other railway unions in 
Canada are affiliated with the American Federation of Labour in the United 
States and with the Trades and Labour Congress in Canada, the chief exception 
being the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, which is affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


At December 31, 1949, the recorded membership in all unions in Canada 
which reported to the Department of Labour was 1,005,639, about 3 per cent 
higher than that of the previous year. This figure is the highest recorded by the 
Department. 


More complete information, including an article on The Growth of Labour 
Organization in Canada 1900-1950, is contained in the annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents.—Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled 
from reports received from the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners, and certain other official sources. 
Press reports are used to supplement these data, particularly for those industries 
not covered by Workmen’s Compensation legislation such as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping, and certain of the service groups. 


Figures for such fatalities in the year 1950, classified by industrial groups, 
province of occurrence and cause, were published quarterly in The Labour 
Gazette and a summary for the calendar year, together with a statistical analysis, 
will appear in the issue of April 1951. | 


The number of fatalities recorded during 1950 was 1,240 as compared with 
1,385 (revised figure) for 1949. 


Classification of accidents by causes showed that the largest number, 355, 
were caused by ‘‘moving trains, vehicles, etc.”’ Fatalities resulting from causes 
in other classifications were: ‘‘falls of persons’, 184; ‘‘dangerous substances’, 
162; ‘“‘falling objects’, 160; ‘“‘industrial diseases’”’, 141; ‘“‘prime movers”, 31; 
“handling of objects’, 30; ‘‘striking against or being struck by objects’, 26; 
“hoisting apparatus”, 21; ‘‘working machines’’, 19; ‘“‘animals’’, 13; ‘‘tools’’, 6; 
and ‘‘other causes,’’ 92. 


The classification of industrial fatalities by province of occurrence showed 
that the largest number, 484, were in Ontario; 247 occurred in Quebec; 235 in 
British Columbia; 120 in Alberta; 85 in Nova Scotia; 41 in Manitoba; 35 in 
Saskatchewan; 28 in New Brunswick; 10 in Newfoundland; and 5 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


Analysis by industrial groups showed that there were 248 fatal accidents in 
manufacturing; 195 in transportation, storage and communications; 166 in 
mining and quarrying; 152 in construction; 150 in logging; 116 in service; 62 in 
electricity, gas and water production; 60 in agriculture; 54 in trade; and 42 in 
fishing and trapping. 
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Certain statistics of non-fatal accidents were compiled from reports sub- 
mitted by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards covering 
the calendar year 1939 and the years 1943 to 1950, inclusive, and will be published 
in the April 1951 issue of The Labour Gazette. 


Hours and Working Conditions.—Information on hours and other conditions 
of work, including statutory holidays, annual vacations with pay, overtime, 
pension plans, shift work, etc., is obtained annually from employers throughout 
Canada. From these returns, applying to a pay period in October in each year, 
analytical articles are prepared on an industry, and in some cases an area basis, 
and published regularly in The Labour Gazette. 


Since the end of World War II, there has been a steady trend towards a 
shorter work week in Canadian industries. This has resulted from a reduction 
in the number of days worked each week as well as a lessening in the number of 
weekly hours normally worked. 


The normal work week for office employees is generally less than the work 
week for plant employees in the same firm. In the manufacturing industries, 
for example, about 30 per cent of the plant employees and 85 per cent of the 
office employees are normally working 40 hours a week or less. The largest 
numbers of office employees are working 375 and 40 hours a week, whereas the 
largest numbers of plant employees are normally working 40, 44, 45 and 48 hours. 
The proportion of employees in Manufacturing in each of the above categories 
in 1949 and 1950 was as follows: 


Normal Weekly Hours 1949 1950 
Ce CMG VEOs Oe TOUTE. ote ne tek ge Ble eae as ee 29 per cent 24 per cent 

OT OUT ES SAO ee Pe ee a OE 19 he OY a: i 

Pinuierapleyvces: y 40 hourSAre eo itis) hid. A. SE wae OS Ht 2914 486 

adeiours. 2 Oa.) DEO eters ts Pecan, LB aha ae 

FES OI BR the ota Rae ous Ve pA Sa Bae 10 a oe 

On WLOULBT eas rocco ee es Dee EOS die cuts 2" 207°" "4 


The normal weekly hours of work vary between provinces, tending on the 
whole to be less in the western provinces than in the eastern. A small proportion 
of the workers in the Maritime Provinces are working less than 44 hours a week, 
as compared with more than two-thirds in British Columbia. The normal work 
week is somewhat less in Ontario than in Quebec. 


The five-day week is becoming increasingly common in Canada. About 
two-thirds of the plant employees in the manufacturing industries and a slightly 
higher proportion of office employees are normally working five days a week. 
The largest proportion of workers on a five-day week, more than three-quarters, 
is in the province of Ontario. 


In the Coal Mining industry the five-day 40-hour week is predominant, 
whereas in the Metal Mining industry the six-day 48-hour week is predominant, 
except in British Columbia. In Wholesale and Retail Trade most of the em- 
ployees are normally working from 40 to 48 hours a week. About one-third 
of the workers in Wholesale Trade are on a five-day week, compared with about 
half that proportion in Retail Trade. 


Payment for overtime after regular daily or weekly hours of work is generally 
at time and one-half the normal rate. Most firms do not operate on Sundays or 
statutory holidays, but when work is necessary on these days many of them pay 
double time. 


Most employees receive an annual paid vacation of at least one week after 
a year of employment. Most of the firms give longer periods of vacation as the 
worker’s term of employment increases, generally two weeks after five years of 
employment and in many cases three weeks after from 15 to 30 years. 
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Most of the firms observe some of the Federal, Provincial or Municipal 
holidays, or religious holidays. The largest number observe from seven to nine 
of these holidays during the year. In the majority of cases the employees are 
paid for some or all of these holidays even though they are not worked. The 
number of statutory holidays observed and paid for varies somewhat among the 
provinces. 


Labour Market.—The Labour Market Section continued to assess the 
effects of current and future economic conditions on employment and un- 
employment in Canada as a whole and in individual areas. In the early part of 
the period attention continued to be focused mainly on areas and industries where 
problems of unemployment had developed. By June 1950, however, labour 
market conditions began to change. Following the end of a mild recession in the 
United States, economic activity in Canada started to increase as an improve- 
ment occurred in the international exchange position of some countries where 
important markets for Canadian goods existed and as plans were made for 
greatly increased government expenditures for defence purposes. The work of 
assessing the effect of the defence production program on the labour market 
became of primary importance. An increasing number of special reports were 
prepared which analyzed and assessed the labour market effects of this defence 
production program on an area, industry and occupational basis. 


Monthly articles were compiled for publication in The Labour Gazette on 
current labour and employment conditions. Bi-monthly news releases summari- 
zing the current manpower situation and monthly analyses of area and industry 
labour market conditions were prepared for senior government officials. 


One of the largest projects carried out during the year was the preparation 
of an extensive reference paper on unemployment and unemployment aid 
measures covering the period from 1930 to 1950. A number of special reports 
were prepared following the appointment of the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower. 


Employment Forecast.—Direct forecasts of employment in the key manu- 
facturing and primary industries, three and six months in advance, were prepared. 
These short-term forecasts were based on information obtained in a quarterly 
survey from a group of approximately 400 selected firms operating about 800 
establishments in manufacturing, logging, mining, communications and retail 
trade. ‘The quantitative forecasts were supplemented by qualitative information 
relating to the outlook for production and employment, the supply of labour and 
other factors affecting production and employment such as raw materials, 
domestic and export prospects, inventory position, plant expansion and the 
possible effect of government policy, especially as related to emergency situations 
such as the defence production program. 


The qualitative information was obtained by personal interview with 
responsible, industrial executives, resulting in confidential information otherwise 
unavailable. 


The data obtained have been used by officials in the Department of Labour 
and in other government Departments in anticipating the probable employment 
trends and as a basis for related reports on Canada’s employment and economic 
outlook. , 


Occupational Analysis——The Occupational Analysis Section collects and 
analyzes information concerning Canadian occupations. Precise occupational 
information has practical application in the collection and interpretation of 
wage rates, industrial relations, training programs and mobilization of the work 
force. Occupational research is also basic, for the establishing of families of 
occupations and over-all occupational classifications. 
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During the fiscal year progress was made in the revision of occupational 
wage-reporting schedules already being used, and in the preparation of similar 
schedules in other fields of industry. 


Each wage-reporting schedule lists occupations which are considered to be. 
representative of a specific industry and describes briefly each occupation. The 
purpose of this procedure is to ensure a higher degree of uniformity and standardi- 
zation in the reporting of wage rates.on an occupational basis. 


Group organizations and representative firms are consulted in order that the 
schedules may serve as adequately as possible the purpose for which they are 
designed. 


The ‘Canadian Occupations” series of monographs and pamphlets was 
continued during the year. New numbers were issued on ‘‘Electrician’’, ‘“Machi- 
nist and Machine Operators (Metal), ‘“The Printing Trades’’, ‘‘Automobile 
Mechanic and Repairman’, ‘‘Optometrist’’, ‘‘Mining Occupations” and 
‘““Lawyer’’. | 


In advanced stages of preparation were monographs on “Social Worker’’, 
“Foundry Occupations’, ‘‘Bakery Occupations”’, “Electronics Occupations” and 
‘“‘Hospital Occupations (non-professional)’”’. The treatment of some of the later 
subjects is on an industry basis, involving longer monographs, each covering a 
number of occupations. Preliminary work is under way on other important 
subjects. 


This series, in both English and French editions, has proved most popular. 
The regular circulation is already 50 per cent greater than was originally expected, 
and requests, sometimes as many as 50 weekly, for individual numbers or for 
full sets add a very large casual circulation, as well as increasing in numerous 
instances the mailing list. The French edition evidently meets a long-existing 
need for occupational publications in that language. 


Inquiries for this series come from many individuals, from educational 
institutions, public libraries, guidance workers and organizations, personnel men, 
management associations and labour unions, professional organizations, immi- 
gration and travel agencies, publications, as well as from foreign and Common- 
wealth government offices, and private persons. A steady flow of inquiries on 
occupations not yet included in the series has been serviced, also. 


A large proportion of the regular circulation of this series is to schools, 
through the provincial Departments of Education, and to the National Employ- 
ment Service. 


Technical Personnel Division.—The Technical Personnel Division continues 
to maintain a detailed inventory of scientists and engineers in Canada. ‘To the 
49,000 individual records on file at the beginning of the year have been added over 
6,000 files covering the graduating classes of 1950. All fields of engineering and 
of the natural sciences are covered. Arrangements were made in advance to 
secure a record for each prospective graduate in the classes of 1951 to the number 
of approximately 5,000. 


Towards the close of the year a start was made on a project for reviewing 
the earlier records and bringing all the files up to date. This project of the 
Department of Labour was duly endorsed by the National Advisory Committee 
on Manpower. Preparatory to sending out fresh questionnaires to each indivi- 
dual on record, the Minister of Labour requested, and readily obtained, assurances 
of co-operation from the principal professional organizations involved. ‘The 
necessary revised forms and classification lists and a considerable volume of 
material comprising up-to-date addresses were made ready so that the mailing 
of questionnaires direct to individuals could be commenced on April 1, 1951. 
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Considerable study was devoted to the question of supply and demand in 
engineering and scientific fields, particularly in view of the rapid shrinkage in 
enrolment at the universities due to the completion, by thousands of veteran 
students, of their postwar university training. With the co-operation of em- 
ployers and the assistance of field officers of the National Employment Service, 
estimates of demand originally made in 1946 were reviewed to the point where 
expected needs up to 1954 could be assessed. 


It would now appear that the annual output of new graduates will fall 
somewhat short of anticipated requirements for the time being. The extent 
of the shortage will vary somewhat as between different branches of science and 
engineering and in some cases the anticipated ‘‘deficit’?’ may cause concern. 
The shortages, however, must be considered in the light of the recent large 
additions to the total supply from the classes of 1949, 1950, and 1951 and, 
proportionately, they should not be too serious. 


In the meantime, through the quarterly bulletins issued by the Technical 
Personnel Division and in other ways, the question of future supply is being kept 
before educational authorities, professional organizations, and others concerned. 
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VIII.—LABOUR GAZETTE 


This year marked The Labour Gazette’s fiftieth year of publication. Originally 
founded by the late Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, its first editor, The Labour 
Gazette still recognizes and follows the general policy laid down by him in the 
first issue (September 1900): “The Labour Gazette is an official publication by 
the Dominion Government .... It is the Journal of the Department of Labour 
and is published with a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and 
other information relating to labour conditions and kindred subjects.”’ 


To commemorate the founding of The Labour Gazette, a Special Anniversary 
Edition was published in September. This volume presented a comprehensive 
picture of economic and social conditions in Canada throughout the past fifty 
years. This special edition received favourable recognition from labour, manage- 
ment and the public, and will serve as a valuable historical reference on labour 
matters. 


Throughout the half-century, The Labour Gazette has reflected the many and 
varied changes that have taken place in industrial and labour relations and 
social conditions in this country. It has never deviated from its original purpose 
of reporting objectively and factually the current trends in labour and industry. 


In conformity with this practice, The Labour Gazette, during the fiscal year 
under review, published records of labour legislation, employment and un- 
employment, immigration, farm labour, wages and hours of labour, price trends 
and the cost of living, industrial relations, industrial disputes, conciliation, 
labour-management co-operation, activities of labour organizations, collective 
agreements, vocational training activities, rehabilitation of discharged members 
of the Armed Forces, industrial health and accidents, Canadian Government 
Annuities, women in industry, employment and training of youth, the National 
Employment Service, the activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the provincial Departments of Labour and Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
and the decisions of the Canada Labour Relations Board. Numerous special 
articles on the economic and social aspects of labour problems, many of which 
were prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, also appeared in the 
various issues. 


In addition, The Labour Gazette contained articles on social, industrial and 
economic conditions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries, 
especially where these were in some degree analogous to those in Canada. 


The proceedings of the International Labour Organization, the 82nd annual 
conference of the British Trades Union Congress and meetings of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions received comprehensive coverage. 
There were occasional articles on economic stabilization, post-war reconstruction, 
social security and related material from other Government departments. 


The subscription rate remained at one dollar per year for general subscribers, 
with a special rate of fifty cents per year to groups of 10 or more to accommodate 
the requirements of trade union locals, students, and companies wishing to 
subscribe for their staffs. 


At the close of each calendar year a limited number of volumes are bound, 
with a classified index, and sold to subscribers at two dollars a volume. 


The average monthly distribution of The Labour Gazette during the fiscal 
year was 15,419, (12,551 in English, 2,868 in French). Of this number, the 
average monthly paid circulation was 7,999 and the complimentary circulation 
was 7,420. 
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IX.—INFORMATION BRANCH 


Since the establishment of the Information Branch on January 1, 1948, it 
has been concerned with providing a broad information and publicity service 
for the various activities of the Department, including the National Employment 
Service, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) and its successor, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. The Branch became responsible for press liaison work arising out of 
meetings of the National Advisory Council on Manpower, which was established 
in February, 1951. This is in line with the policy of the Department to keep the 
public fully informed, not only in regard to the legislation it administers, but also 
on activities of associated agencies. 


During the year, the Branch provided press liaison services to meetings of 
the Canadian Vocational Training Advisory Council, Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, and the National Employment Committee. In co-operation 
with information officials of the Departments of Veterans Affairs and National 
Health and Welfare, the Information Branch was responsible for information 
and necessary publicity in connection with the Federal-Provincial Rehabilitation 
Conference in Toronto, in February, 1951. 


Media Used.—The Department found it necessary to carry out advertising 
campaigns to inform the public concerning the employment of university grad- 
uates and undergraduates, woods employment, Government Annuities, the 
facilities of the National Employment Service, and similar matters. Newspapers 
and other publications, radio stations, posters, photographs, films, and circular 
letters were used extensively in the various campaigns, the copy and, where 
required, original illustrations being prepared by the Information Branch. Two 
special pamphlets, designed to assist in bringing about better living and working 
conditions in agriculture were prepared and distributed at fairs and exhibitions 
throughout Canada. All material was prepared in both English and French. 


The Branch is responsible for the preparation and circulation of news 
releases on all policies and activities of the Department. During the fiscal year 
under review, 226 news releases were issued. 


Special articles on various departmental activities and operations were 
provided on request to interested publications. Several hundred requests for 
information on labour matters and related subjects were dealt with by the Branch. 
Many of these inquiries required extensive research and study. In addition, 
hundreds of telephone inquiries were handled, as well as many interviews with 
students, writers, and others seeking information. 


The Branch assisted in the preparation of departmental exhibits advertising 
the services available through the Department and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. These exhibits were circulated to 53 fairs and exhibitions through- 
out Canada. 


A weekly radio program entitled ‘‘Canada at Work’’ was broadcast over 
62 Canadian stations throughout the year. This program, originally entitled 
“The People Ask’”’, and operating since September, 1942, brings current infor- 
mation on labour and related matters before the public. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts’”’.—A brief digest of current labour and 
industrial matters, “2 Minutes of Employment Facts’’, printed in bulletin 
form, was distributed twice a month to employers and employer groups, leading 
trade unions, and others interested in the subjects covered. Circulation of this 
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bulletin, which is almost entirely on a request basis, again increased during the 
year, reaching more than 31,000 (semi-monthly). In addition, several thousand 
extra copies of certain issues were requested by interested groups, and certain 
issues were used as pamphlets for distribution at the Fall fairs. 


Industrial Film Preview Library.—The Department, through a special vote 
available to this Branch, financially assisted the National Film Board in the 
operation of industrial film circuits. Under this arrangement, an Industrial 
Film Preview Library has been established, consisting of films chosen on the 
direction of the Information Branch. Blocks of these films were distributed 
by the National Film Board, on a flexible schedule throughout the country, with 
a view to encouraging the formation of community industrial film councils. 


Industrial Safety Program.—In keeping with a policy of the Department to 
assist provincial governments and associated agencies, and employer and employee 
associations working in the field of industrial accident prevention, preparation 
of a series of films under the heading ‘‘Accidents Don’t Happen—They’re 
Caused’’, was begun in 1946. ‘The fifth film in the series completed in 1949, 
winning an international award at Chicago as the ‘‘outstanding safety film of the 
year’, was circulated in 1950. Work was commenced on the sixth film in 1950 
for release early in the new fiscal year. ‘The continuing demand for these films, 
both at home and abroad, is evidence of the real need for this type of educational 
material. In addition to the prints placed in circulation by the Department 
up to the end of the fiscal year, 303 prints had been sold in Canada and 985 
prints had been sold abroad—in the United States, Great Britain, France, and in 
countries as far away as Australia. 


Members of the Branch represented the Department at several conferences, 
including the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety held in Washington 
in the Spring of 1950, and the annual convention of the Accident Prevention 
Association of Ontario. In March, 1951, the Director of Information was 
elected a member of the Canadian Standards Association and appointed a member 
of their committee to develop a Safety Code for the Woodworking Industry. 


Educational Program on Behalf of Older Workers.——During the postwar 
years the Department of Labour, in co-operation with the National Employment 
Service and the Department of Veterans Affairs, has attempted an educational 
campaign designed to bring the facts and effects of the problem of the older worker 
before the greatest number of responsible citizens. In line with this policy, a 
film based on an original script prepared by the Information Branch, called 
‘“‘Date of Birth’’, was produced for the Department by the National Film Board 
and released in August, 1950. 


On advice of the Information Branch a new approach to film distribution 
was tried out in the case of ‘‘Date of Birth’. This was an attempt to penetrate 
as deeply as possible into a selected group—employers and executives—by 
screenings arranged by the National Employment Service through service clubs 
and other organizations. More than 750 screenings had been made to a selected 
audience of nearly 60,000 by the end of January. Screenings are continuing in 
1951. Many instances of firms changing their hiring policies to include older 
workers following showings of the film were reported by local office managers 
of the National Employment Service. 
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X.—LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Legislation Branch collects information on labour law in Canada and 
abroad and makes it available through special publications and through articles 
in The Labour Gazette. 


An annual report on Labour Legislation in Canada has been issued by the 
Department since 1915. It contains the text or a summary of the Federal and 
Provincial Statutes and statutory orders affecting labour. The 1915, 1920, 
1928, 1937 and 1948 Reports are in the form of a consolidation of all labour 
laws on the statute books of Canada and the provinces at the end of those 
respective years. Reports for intervening years ordinarily cover only the 
legislation enacted during the year, but exception was made in years when there 
were statute revisions in one or more provinces. In the fiscal year 1950-51, the 
1948 consolidation was distributed and preparation of material covering develop- 
ments in the years 1949 and 1950 was undertaken. 


During the fiscal year 1949-50 revised editions of Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada: A Comparison of Provincial Laws; and Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly 
Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compensation were issued. 


Labour laws enacted by the Parliament of Canada and the provincial 
legislatures are summarized for The Labour Gazette at the close of the sessions. 
A monthly summary of regulations made by administrative authorities under 
federal and provincial legislation and reviews of judgments of the Courts in 
labour cases are also published in The Labour Gazette. Special articles on various 
branches of labour law are published from time to time. 


Technical assistance has been provided to the International Labour Organi- 
zation Branch in connection with the reports that Canada is required to make 
under the Constitution of the International Labour Organization. During the 
year comparisons of the standards established by Canadian legislation with the 
standards set out in International Labour Conventions were completed in respect 
to minimum wage-fixing machinery, hours of work, weekly rest, vocational 
training, apprenticeship, labour inspection, and minimum age for employment in 
industrial undertakings. 


During the year under review there has again been a large number of 
requests for publications, and the Branch has provided information in response 
to numerous inquiries from other governments in Canada and abroad and from 
specialists in labour law, students, business firms, and the general public. 


The Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
formed in May, 1938. ‘The objects of the organization, which consists of all 
Federal and Provincial Departments or Boards charged with the administration 
of any labour law, are to promote higher standards of labour law administration 
and enforcement and to bring about greater uniformity in the legislative standards 
of the provinces through the exchange of information and by annual conferences. 
The provinces pay an annual membership fee of $25. The Federal Department 
of Labour provides the services of a Secretary-Treasurer and bears the cost of 
reporting and distributing to the members reports of proceedings of the annual 
conference. Because of war conditions, no conferences were held from 1944 to 
1947. 
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At the ninth annual meeting of the Association, which was held in Montreal, 
May 29-31, 1950, the Federal Department of Labour and nine provinces were 
represented. The subjects discussed were: industrial safety, labour statistics, 
conciliation methods in industrial disputes, minimum wages, and questions of 
departmental organization. The tenth conference will be held in Victoria from 
September 10-12, 1951. 


Topics which have been discussed at earlier sessions of the Association 
include minimum wages, industrial standards, maximum hours of work, condi- 
tions of Government contract work, accident prevention, labour statistics, labour 
inspection, employment of women and children, apprenticeship and vocational 
training, trade unions, collective bargaining, industrial disputes, such wartime 
policies as the stabilization of wages and the control of labour, Canada and the 
International Labour Organization, and the place and function of the Canadian 
Standards Association in industrial safety. 
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-XI.—THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Department of Labour was established with the formation 
of the Department in 1900, and serves as a source of information for the Depart- 
ment of Labour, other Government Departments and Agencies, and the general 
public. Continued use was made of the Library during the fiscal year and a total 
of 980 borrowers made use of its services. A marked increase was shown in the 
interest and use made of the library. 


Select lists of new books available are published monthly in The Labour 
Gazette. 


The Library preserves all publications of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, as well as the chief publications on Labour issued by the Governments of 
other countries. In addition, copies of all publications of the Department are 
preserved, together with the constitutions and proceedings of all Canadian 
labour unions, those of Empire countries, international unions, and the chief 
unions of the United States and other countries. 


During the fiscal year 1950-51, 4,327 new titles were added to the Library 
collection, the greater part being gifts from various sources. 


The work of reclassifying and recataloguing the Library collection, which 
was started in 1942, has progressed during the year. 


The work of microfilming the author catalogue by the Canadian Biblio- 
graphic Centre was completed during the year. Periodical titles and most 
pamphlets were omitted, leaving a total of 38,000 cards microfilmed. 


A branch library, serving personnel of the Economics and Research and 
Annuities Branches of the Department, located in No. 5 Temporary Building, 
was organized with a basic collection of books and periodicals of special interest 
to these Branches. This collection numbers approximately 4,500 titles, and is in 
charge of a trained Librarian. 


At the close of the fiscal year, the main Library of the Department carried 
125,000 titles. 
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XII.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


The chief functions of the Department of Labour in the re-establishment of 
ex-service personnel in the post-war years have been to assist in their reinstate- 
ment in pre-war employment, to place them in new employment, or to provide 
training facilities to enable them to acquire special skills before seeking employ- 
ment. 


With rehabilitation as a major project completed by the end of 1947, the 
work of the Veterans Placement Division settled into a fairly permanent pattern 
following its reorganization at that time. This reorganization placed full em- 
phasis on employment functions to meet the changing rehabilitation picture 
resulting from the expiration of many of the benefits available through the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


However, a new phase of veterans’ rehabilitation work arose during the 
fiscal year 1950-51 out of the formation of Special Armed Forces in support of 
Canada’s commitments to the United Nations. By Order in Council, rights to 
reinstatement in civil employment and to unemployment insurance benefits were 
extended to veterans of the Special Forces along lines similar to those provided 
for veterans of World War II. 


No great difficulty was encountered during the year in the reinstatement in 
former employment, or the placement in new occupations, of veterans discharged 
from the Special Forces. Placement of veterans of World War II continued ona 
reduced scale from previous post-war years, the peak in these placement activi- 
ties having long been passed with the settlement of the vast majority of ex- 
servicemen and women in permanent occupations. 


During the fiscal year 1950-51, Veterans Officers in local offices of the 
National Employment Service continued to perform duties on behalf of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, assisting veterans in the handling of applications 
for medical treatment, pensions, re-establishment credits and other continuing 
benefits. In co-operation with the Department of Veterans Affairs, considerable 
attention has been given to the problem of employment for veterans over 45. 
The provision of war veterans allowances, and assistance to older veterans 
received considerable attention. The Veterans Placement Division again 
assisted in the handling of applications for grants from the Army Benevolent 
Fund. 
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XIII.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF JAPANESE IN CANADA 


The agreements entered into by the Federal Government with each of the 
provinces of British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba, providing for the welfare 
of persons of the Japanese race resident in the province who had been evacuated 
from the coastal area of British Columbia as a war emergency measure, expired 
on March 31, 1950. The field office of the Department in Vancouver, which 
administered the project, was maintained during the fiscal year 1950-51 to deal 
with matters which remained unsettled on the termination of the agreements. 


The final closing of the office was effected on March 31, 1951, and brought 
to a satisfactory completion a difficult project which emanated from war emer- 
gency in the period 1941-42. 
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XIV.—GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 


The Government Employees Compensation Act 1947, Chapter 18, Statutes 
of Canada 1947 provides compensation where employees of His Majesty are 
killed or suffer injuries or industrial diseases in the performance of their duties. 
The Act came into force on April 1, 1947, and the Government Employees 
Compensation Act, Chapter 30, Revised Statutes of Canada 1927, was repealed. 


Administration of the Act—The departmental administration of the Act 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the Department of Transport was transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of Labour effective January 1, 1950, by 
Order in Council P.C. 6470, dated December 22, 1949. 


All matters relative to the administration of the Act, including matters of 
policy and procedure, matters pertaining to the interpretation of the various 
Compensation Acts, the furnishing of the necessary funds for the payment of 
compensation and the auditing of expenditures under the Act, have been dealt 
with by the Department of Labour through the Employees Compensation Branch 
as and from January 1, 1950. 


Funds for the Payment of Compensation—Any compensation or costs 
awarded under the Act are paid by the Minister of Finance out of any un- 
appropriated moneys in the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


Compensation Provided.—The Act provides that an employee who is caused 
personal injury by accident arising out of and in the course of his employment 
or is disabled by reason of an industrial disease due to the nature of his employ- 
ment, and the dependents of an employee whose death results from such an 
accident or industrial disease, shall be entitled to receive compensation at the 
same rate as is provided for an employee of a person other than His Majesty 
under the law of the province in which the accident occurred or the industrial 
disease was contracted, and the right to and the amount of compensation shall 
be determined under such law and in the same manner and by the same board, 
officers or authority as that established by such law for determining compen- 
sation in cases of employees other than of His Majesty. 


Provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia.—All of these 
provinces have Workmen’s Compensation Acts administered by provincial 
Boards. All accidents happening and industrial diseases contracted in these 
provinces are reported to the provincial Boards and the right to and the amount 
of compensation determined by such Boards. Any compensation awarded is 
paid from funds deposited with the Boards for that purpose and a proper ac- 
counting is rendered to the Department. 


Province of Newfoundland.—Prior to April 1, 1951, the province of New- 
foundland had a Workmen’s Compensation Act but no Board, and claims arising 
from accidents happening and industrial diseases contracted, were settled by 
the Department of Labour direct in accordance with the provisions of the 
Newfoundland Act. A new Act has been passed to come into effect as and from 
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April 1, 1951, and a Board established to administer such Act. Arrangements 
have been made for the settlement of claims arising from accidents happening 
and industrial diseases contracted, on and after April 1, 1951, through the 
Newfoundland Board. 


Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories—There is a Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance in the Yukon Territory which provides certain com- 
pensation for workmen who are injured in the course of their employment. 
There is, however, no Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Section 5 of the Government Employees Compensation Act provides that 
where an employee ordinarily resident in the Northwest Territories is caused 
personal injury or is killed by accident arising out of and in the course of his 
employment, or is disabled or his death is caused by an industrial disease due 
to the nature of his employment, while employed in the Northwest Territories, 
such accident or industrial disease shall for the purposes of this Act be deemed 
to have occurred or been contracted in the Yukon Territory. 


Claims arising from accidents happening to and industrial diseases con- 
tracted by employees ordinarily resident in the Yukon Territory and the North- 
west Territories. while employed in such Territories are dealt with and settle- 
ments made by the Department direct in accordance with the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance of the Yukon Territory. 


Section 6 of the Government Employees Compensation Act provides that 
where an employee ordinarily resident in a province, other than the Yukon 
Territory, is caused personal injury or is killed by accident arising out of and in 
the course of his employment, or is disabled or his death is caused by an industrial 
disease due to the nature of his employment, while employed in the Yukon 
Territory or the Northwest Territories, such accident or industrial disease shall 
for the purposes of this Act be deemed to have occurred or been contracted in the 
province in which the employee was ordinarily resident. 


Any claim arising under Section 6 of the Act is dealt with and settlement 
made through the Board of the province in which the employee was ordinarily 
resident. The usual procedure relative to the settlement of a claim arising 
from an accident happening or an industrial disease contracted in such province 
is followed. 


Accidents Happening to or Industrial Diseases Contracted by Employees 
While Outside of Canada.—Section 7 of the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act provides that where an employee, other than a person engaged 
locally outside of Canada, is caused personal injury or is killed by accident 
arising out of and in the course of his employment, or is disabled or his death is 
caused by an industrial disease due to the nature of his employment, while 
employed outside of Canada, such accident or industrial disease shall for the 
purpose of this Act be deemed to have occurred or been contracted in the 
province or in the Northwest Territories, as the case may be, in which the 
employee was ordinarily resident immediately prior to his entering upon such 
employment. 


Any claim arising under Section 7 of the Act is dealt with and settlement 
made through the Board of the province in which the employee was ordinarily 
resident immediately prior to his employment outside of Canada. The usual 
procedure relative to the settlement of a claim arising from an accident happening 
or an industrial disease contracted in such province is followed. 
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NUMBER OF CLAIMS ON WHICH PAYMENTS WERE MADE AND DISBURSEMENTS 
UNDER THE ACT, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1950-51 


Number of Claims 


Adminis- 
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XV.—MERCHANT SEAMEN COMPENSATION 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, Chapter 58, Statutes of Canada 
1946, was assented to on August 31, 1946. 


Claims arising from accidents happening to merchant seamen were dealt 
with, prior to August 31, 1946, under the provisions of the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Regulations 1945, made under the War Measures Act, Order in 
Council P.C. 4755, July 17, 1945, effective August 1, 1945. These regulations 
were revoked by an amendment to The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, 
June 27, 1947. 


The powers, duties and functions of the Minister of Transport under the 
Act, Section 2 (h), were transferred to the Minister of Labour by Order in 
Council P.C. 744, February 17, 1950. 


Definition of Seaman.—Under Section 2 (i) of the Act, seaman means every 
person, except pilots, apprenticed pilots and fishermen, employed or engaged on 


(1) a ship registered in Canada; or 


(2) aship chartered by demise to a person resident in Canada or having his 
principal place of business in Canada, 


when such a ship is engaged in trading on a foreign voyage or on a home trade 
voyage as these voyages are defined in the Canada Shipping Act, 1934; and, if 
so ordered by the Governor in Council, includes a seaman engaged in Canada 
and employed on a ship that is registered outside of Canada and operated by a 
person resident in Canada or having his principal place of business in Canada 
when such ship is so engaged. 


Compensation.—The employer of a seaman injured by reason of an accident 
arising out of and in the course of his employment is required to pay compensation 
in the manner and to the extent provided by the Act. Compensation is paid by 
the employer direct. 


No compensation is payable under the Act where a seaman or his dependents 
are entitled to claim compensation under the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act or under any provincial Workmen’s Compensation law. 


Insurance.—The employer is required to cover by insurance or other means 
satisfactory to the Board the risks of compensation arising under the Act. It is 
the usual practice to cover such risks by an insurance policy. 


Administration.—The Act is administered by a Board duly appointed by the 
Governor in Council in accordance with Section 3 of the Act. At March 31, 1951, 
the personnel of the Board was as follows: Chairman—Mr. A. H. Brown, Chief 
Executive Officer and Solicitor, Department of Labour; Vice-Chairman— 
Mr. B. J. Roberts, Member, National Harbours Board; Member—Capt. G. L. C. 
Johnson, Assistant to the Supervisor of Nautical Services, Department of 
Transport; Secretary—Mr. C. E. Stevens, Director, Government Employees 
Compensation, Department of Labour. Details in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Act are carried out by the staff of the Employees Compensation 
Branch of the Department of Labour under the supervision of the Secretary 
of the Board. The Secretary is authorized by the Board to pass upon all settle- 
ments of temporary disability claims which are in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act and are not disputed by the employer or the employee, without 
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reference to the Board. All claims in dispute are placed before the Board for a 
decision. Details in all permanent disability and death cases are also placed 
before the Board and awards in such cases are approved by the Board. 


Statistics—During the fiscal year, a total of 68 companies were subject 
to the provisions of this Act and a total of 61 claims for compensation were 
received by the Board. 


Four meetings were held by the Board during the year at which a total of 
26 claims were dealt with by the Board. Five claims for compensation were 
disallowed. Nine awards in permanent disability cases and five awards in 
death cases were approved. 
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XVI.—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the International Labour Organization is to promote social 
justice by improving industrial conditions in all countries of the world through 
international agreements and national legislative action and collective agree- 
ments, thus providing a solid basis for universal lasting peace and prosperity. 
Established in 1919 as an autonomous associate of the League of Nations, it has 
become, by an agreement signed in 1946, a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. At present there are 62 member nations in the Organization, which is 
democratically governed by representatives of the governments, of the organized 
employers and of the organized workers in each of these countries. 


After a wartime sojourn in Montreal, the headquarters of the I.L.O. was 
returned to Geneva, Switzerland, where the Director-General, Mr. David Morse, 
supervises an expanded program for the improvement of working and living 
conditions, migration and manpower utilization, and technical assistance for 
underdeveloped countries, in co-operation with the United Nations and other 
specialized agencies, such as FAO, WHO, and UNESCO. Branch offices of the 
I.L.O. are maintained in London, Paris, Rome, New Delhi, Shanghai, Washington 
and Ottawa. The Director of the Canada Branch is Mr. V. C. Phelan of Ottawa. 


Although far from accomplishing all its aims, the International Labour 
Organization has registered many solid achievements during the thirty years of 
its development. Ninety-eight Conventions have been adopted, which have 
received 1,200 ratifications up to March 21, 1951. In addition, eighty-eight 
recommendations have been adopted. These Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions cover a wide variety of vital subjects, such as: freedom of association, 
employment and unemployment (employment services, national development 
schemes, provision for unemployment, the organization of employment during 
the transition from war to peace); general conditions of employment (wages, 
hours of work, weekly rest periods, and annual holidays with pay); the employ- 
ment of children and young persons (age for admission to employment, medical 
examinations for fitness for employment, vocational training and apprenticeship, 
night work); the employment of women (maternity protection, night work, 
employment upon unhealthy work); industrial health, safety and welfare; 
social security; industrial relations; labour inspection; maritime labour; social 
policy in non-metropolitan territories; migration; and labour statistics. A 
Convention when adopted does not come into force until ratified by two or more 
member countries. All I.L.O. members must submit an adopted Convention 
to their competent authorities for consideration within eighteen months. Those 
countries which ratify a Convention must pass laws to implement it, and are 
required to make annual reports on progress toward its objectives. 


Goals for achievement have been charted out in important phases of economic 
activity, such as the international labour code of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, the maritime code, the safety codes for industries, and the technical 
assistance program for underdeveloped countries. In addition, the various 
I.L.O. conferences and meetings have brought together representatives of 
governments, employers and workers from all parts of the world in a democratic 
forum where they can become better acquainted and speak their minds freely 
during the process of planning industrial and social progress for all mankind*. 


* Fuller details concerning the organization and activities of the International Labour Organization 
can be obtained from such I.L.O. publications as the International Labour Review, Industry and Labour, 
and other regular and special Reports. 
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CANADA’S PART IN THE I.L.O. 


During the fiscal year under review, Canada was represented at the 33rd 
Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva); at the 112th (Geneva); 
‘the 113th (Brussels), and the 114th (Geneva) Sessions of the I.L.0. Governing 
Body; at meetings of the Chemical Industrial Committee (Geneva), the Petro- 
leum Industrial Committee (Geneva), the Textiles Industrial Committee (Lyons), 
and the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Industrial Committee 
(Geneva); at a Preliminary Conference on Migration (Geneva); and at an Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security (Buenos Aires). Canada also has 
members on I.L.O. Advisory and Correspondence Committees of experts on the 
subjects of accident prevention, industrial hygiene, women’s work, juvenile 
work, hygiene of seafarers, recreation, agriculture and migration. In December 
ree a Canadian expert was added to the I.L.O. Committee on Indigenous 

abour. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Annual Conference acts as the legislative body of the International 
Labour Organization, and its 33rd Session in June 1950 brought together at 
Geneva over 500 delegates and advisers from 52 member countries, most delega- 
tions being tripartite, representing governments, employers and workers. Two 
new members were admitted—Viet Nam and Indonesia—increasing the member- 
ship to 62. 


The principal items on the agenda of the Conference included: Industrial 
Relations; Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for Work of 
Equal Value; Vocational Training of Adults; and Minimum Wage-fixing in 
Agriculture. 


The usual practice of the J.L.O. in formulating international regulations on 
labour questions is to consider a subject at two successive Conferences before 
adopting a text in final form. In accordance with this ‘‘double discussion”’ 
procedure, most of the items on the agenda of the 1950 Conference were given 
preliminary consideration only, with final action being deferred until next 
year’s session. 


The subjects of Industrial Relations, Equal Remuneration, and Minimum 
Wage-fixing in Agriculture were treated in this way. The Conference set up 
committees which gave detailed consideration to proposals for international 
Convention or Recommendations on these items. During the debates, the 
representatives of the various governments and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions were able to put forward their views, and to reach a considerable measure 
of agreement as to the aspects of these subjects which might be considered 
suitable for international regulation. The task of framing the actual texts of the 
international instruments to be adopted, however, has been left to next year’s 
Conference. 


On the other hand the Conference took final action this year on one of the 
items on its agenda, namely Vocational Training. By unanimous vote, it adopted 
a Recommendation on the Vocational Training of Adults including Disabled 
Persons. 


The Conference also carried out its usual task of scrutinizing the way in 
which member countries are applying the Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at earlier sessions. It also conducted a debate on the Annual Report 
of the Director-General of the I.L.O., which this year dealt extensively with the 
subject of labour productivity. , 


* Fuller details on most of these I.L.O. Conferences and Committee meetings, including information 
on Canadian representation, can be found in various issues of The Labour Gazette. 
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The subject of Unemployment came before the Conference, not as a formal 
item on the agenda, but as a result of a special report prepared by the I.L.O. 
Following debate on this question, the Conference adopted a resolution on 
International Action against Unemployment. 


GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body acts as the executive of the International Labour 
Organization. As one of the leading industrial nations of the world, Canada has 
one of the eight non-elective seats on the Governing Body. Dr. A. MacNamara, 
C.M.G., is the Canadian Government member of the Governing Body; H. Taylor, 
Wis Sd DAA ‘of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, is a deputy member of the 
employers’ group, and P. R. Bengough, C.B.E., of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, is a deputy member of the workers’ group of the Governing Body. 


At the three sessions held in this year, the Governing Body decided the 
agendas of the Conference and Industrial Committee sessions for 1952, approved 
plans for the technical assistance program, completed establishment of the Fact- 
finding and Conciliation Commission on Trade Union Rights, authorized the 
holding of Regional Conferences and Industrial Committee meetings, and 
studied reports of the Committees on finance, allocations, staff questions, tech- 
nical assistance, manpower, application of conventions and recommendations, 
etc., with a view to the best methods of putting their decisions into effect. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Of the eight Industrial Committees of the I.L.O., four met in the fiscal year 
1950-51. Each Committee considered the action taken by the member countries 
and the International Labour Office on the resolutions of the previous session, and 
the general developments in the industry since the last session, in addition to the 
following problems of the particular industries :— 


Chemical Industries Committee (Second Session)—Safety, hygiene and 
organization of working hours. 


Petroleum Committee (Third Session)—Housing and social services for 
workers. 


Textiles Committee (Third Session)—Disparities in textile wages, and the 
safety of workers. 


Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee (Third Session)— 
Welfare and seasonal unemployment in the construction industry. 


OTHER CONFERENCES 


The Preliminary Migration Conference was held in April 1950 to consider 
the following agenda: (1) Exchange of views on present position as regards 
migration and factors restricting its development; (2) Measures necessary to 
organize migration on the international and national levels; (3) Migration and 
economic development; and (4) Financial basis for plans for economic develop- 
ment, advances and technical aid from international organizations, private 
capital investment. A program for action was drawn up to be implemented in 
co-operation with the United Nations and other specialized agencies. 


The Inter-American Committee on Social Security, meeting in March 1951, 
studied: (1) Guidance for the development of social security in the Americas; 
(2) Methods of control, inspection systems, and means for collecting assessments; 
and (3) Co- ordination of loans in connection with sickness and disability 
insurance. 
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RATIFICATIONS 


On July 11, 1950, Canada ratified Convention No. 88 concerning the 
organization of the Employment Service, which had been adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its 31st Session in 1948. The Convention requires 
each member state which ratifies it to maintain a free public employment service 
consisting of a national system of employment offices under the jurisdiction of a 
national authority. Canada was already in full compliance with the Convention 
by the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


On February 13, 1951, Canada ratified four maritime conventions adopted 
at the 28th International Labour Conference at Seattle in 1946. Conventions 
Nos. 68 and 69 require proper standards for food and catering and the certification 
of cooks on sea-going vessels. Convention No. 73 makes provision for the 
medical examination of seafarers. Convention No. 74 requires the examination 
and certification of qualified able seamen for sea-going ships. The provisions 
of the Canada Shipping Act already equal or surpass the various standards set 
in these conventions. 


Canada has now ratified seventeen I.L.O. conventions, as follows: 


No. 1—Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919 (First Session) 
No. 7—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920 (Second Session) 


No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920 (Second 
Session) 


No. 14—Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921 (Third Session) 


No. 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921 (Third 
Session) 


No. 16—Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921 
(Third Session) 

No. 22—Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926 (Ninth Session) 

No. 26—Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery Convention, 1928 (Eleventh 
Session) 

No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 
1929 (Twelfth Session) 

No. 32—Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised); 
1932 (Sixteenth Session) 

No. 63—Convention Concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 
1938 (T'wenty-Fourth Session) 

No. 80—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 (Twenty-Ninth Session) 

No. 88—Employment Service Convention, 1948 (Thirty-First Session) 

No. 68—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946 (Twenty- 
Kighth Session) 

No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946 (Twenty-Highth 
Session) 

No. 73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946 (Twenty- 
Eighth Session) 

No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946 (Twenty-Highth 
Session). 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


An important part of the work of the Department of Labour as the official 
liaison agency with the International Labour Organization is the preparation of 
replies to I.L.O. questionnaires and inquiries on a wide variety of topics dealing 
with the economic and industrial life of Canada, in co-operation with other 
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Departments of the Canadian Government, the Provincial Governments, and 
the most representative organizations of employers and workers in Canada. 
In the fiscal year 1950-51, reports were compiled and sent forward to Geneva 
on the following subjects: action taken on resolutions of the Petroleum Com- 
mittee; medical chests and medical instructions for use on merchant ships; 
hours of work and rest periods in road transport; statistics for year-book of 
labour statistics; labour problems in agriculture; wages and normal hours of 
work in principal cities; action against unemployment; action taken on resolutions 
of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee; action taken on 
resolutions of the Coal Mines Committee; position concerning certain unratified 
conventions and recommendations; working of Convention No. 26; labour 
statistics in the iron and steel industry; seasonal unemployment in the construc- 
tion industry; hours of work in coal mines; productivity in coal mines; annual 
reports on ratified conventions; holidays with pay in agriculture; minimum 
wage-fixing machinery in agriculture; Convention No. 3 concerning enployment 
of women before and after childbirth; facilities for finding employment for 
seamen; industrial relations, including collective agreements and voluntary 
conciliation and arbitration; equal remuneration for men and women for work 
of equal value; social security objectives and minimum standards; vocabulary of 
terms used in the petroleum industry; systems of payment by results; general 
development in inland transport; co-ordination of inland transport; annual 
survey on retail prices, hourly wages and normal hours of work; employment 
situation in Canada. 


The International Labour Office has, as part of its manpower program, 
begun the issuance of a series of handbooks to serve as guides in the development 
and improvement of employment services throughout the world. The National 
Employment Service of Canada was asked to prepare the first report in this 
series, which has been published by the I.L.O. under the title ‘‘National Employ- 
ment Service, Canada”. After a general introduction and an account of the 
administrative organization of the Service, the handbook describes in detail 
the functions, program and procedure of Canada’s National Employment Service. 


The services of Dr. E. P. Laberge, Director of Technical Services, Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, have been loaned to the International 
Labour Office for one year, in order that he may serve with the J.L.O. Field 
Mission in Italy in the re-organization of the Italian employment service organi- 
zation. Brigadier Jonn Lyon, Assistant Director of the Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch, Department of Labour, is also on leave for one year to act as 
expert adviser to the International Labour Office on vocational training. 


In these and other ways, Canada is fulfilling its obligations as one of the 
leading industrial member states of the International Labour Organization. 


XVII.—REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF CANADIAN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Ottawa, May 12, 1951. 


HonovuraB.LE Mitton F. Greaa, V.C., 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir,—Clause 11 of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, pro- 
vides that an Annual Report shall be prepared on the administration of the Act, 
and that such report shall be tabled in Parliament within sixty days after the 
termination of each fiscal year, if Parliament is then sitting. 


I have the honour to transmit the report of the Director of Training, for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1951. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR MacNAMARA, 
Deputy Minister. 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
INTRODUCTION 


A. MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour 


S1r,—The undersigned begs to report on the activities of the Training 
Branch for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1951. This Branch has been respon- 
sible for the administration of those joint Federal-Provincial training programmes 
known as “Canadian Vocational Training”, and authorized by the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, to be carried on by agreement between the 
Provincial Governments and the Federal Minister of Labour. 


The Agreements under administration were as follows:— 


1. Apprenticeship—In operation in all provinces, except Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec, for a ten-year period terminating March 31, 
1954. | 


2. Vocational Training—In operation in all provinces for a three-year 
period terminating March 31, 1953, and comprising the following projects: 

(a) Youth Training and Student Aid 

(b) Supervisory Training 

(c) Veterans Rehabilitation Training 

(d) Unemployed Workers’ Training 

(e) Training for Personnel of Armed Forces 


3. Vocational Schools’ Assistance—In operation with all provinces for a 
ten-year period terminating March 31, 1955. 


4. Vocational Correspondence Courses—In operation with all provinces, 
except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, for a five-year period termina- 
ting March 31, 1955. 


From the inauguration of Federal-Provincial training on April 1, 1987 up 
to March 31, 1951, the gross enrolment in all projects has been over 961,000 and 
the approximate Federal payments have been $75,250,000. 


GROSS ENROLMENT—FISCAL YEAR 1950-51 


POULT TT Inie. ee. ar ee ee es 3, 240 RT INOUIT OFCCRt To ue ae oie oe 439 
prucdentnAad: tyres. Ai: oes 2,591 Unemployed Workers............. 1,505 
PUDCRVICOIV GR. oF ios a staene Ade 8, 243 ADPECIGACOS sk oe 2 ose sty sn oath 5,801 
Veterans Rehabilitation.......... 256 Dotan eee eee. ee 22,075 


The above totals do not include students enrolled in the regular Provincial 
and Municipal Vocational Schools which received Federal Assistance under the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement and who totalled approximately 
157,000 in the day and evening classes. 


The appropriations administered by the Training Branch in the fiscal year 
1950-51 were :— 


Your training and StudentiAid, Oya WAR. nS 2A OE. . Ra, $ 410,000 
Pupersieorye ey ds Mea ee BW Phat aieca tl. fnectene only abd dey 5 8,0 

Niet Oris op NG Olltes CION ats ah Leth ct ee eR, ia wing as ons ec Cee od 50, 000 
APRTOO Pr Orees EF OICOUNO le Oe cee ee fay tee eee TL ee RET E Fee eae wena rs 60, 000 
AUMOINOIOVOEU WOE MCLS cc <x a cs o> cond wrote Sime 5 ik ois cine AR OTe ds pede Wane 2 350, 000 
PATO RYEIOORL ew ae rere re Sat ee See ny os cuca wed « Sig ey ye ne at age ad 480,000 
Vocational Schools *Assistanco—Aiiniial.... i... Nc eee ele ae es ape es 2,000, 000 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance—Capital... .....- 622. c cece cee ce inne ee wae ntens 2, 250, 000 
Vocational Correspondence, Courses: | 40 ecrrce cmesce t cmpe sieves welaze days oiejerd bye ies + , 000 
Administration and Advisory Council........ rs us ei ake ei es > PS he 37,920 


Stel ener eer Nae ees ee A Area) . Daina tbls « cama 's Be es Spa ots $5, 670, 920 
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The total appropriations given above for each project do not correspond 
with the total allotments for these projects to all provinces as shown in the 
tables at the end of this report. The reason for this is that certain sums of 
each appropriation had to be retained in the Head Office to meet commitments 
incurred in the previous fiscal years, but for which claims were not received in 
time to be charged against the previous year’s appropriation, and which con- 
sequently had to be charged to the allotment for 1950-51. The previous year’s 
commitments amounted to $6,053.12 under the Apprentice Agreement, and 
$8,743.48 under the Vocational Training Agreement. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES 


The renewed Vocational Training Agreement came into operation on April 1, 
1950, and has been signed by all provinces. The new Agreement on Vocational 
Correspondence Courses became effective on the same date. 


As in previous years, approved costs for the training of veterans and person- 
nel of the armed forces were paid entirely by the Federal Government, while 
expenditures for other programmes were shared equally between the Provincial 
and Federal Governments. 

The rehabilitation training of veterans under Schedule ‘‘L”’ of the Vocational 
Training Agreement, terminated, as far as Canadian Vocational Training was 
concerned, on August 31. After that date, the Department of Veterans Affairs 
assumed the payment of tuition fees for the few remaining veterans, about 
twenty in all, still attending Provincial schools. From April 1, 1950 to August 31, 
training was given to 256 veterans, most of them in the short part-time classes 
designed to assist those men under the Veterans Land Act who were building 
their own homes. In the same period, 376 veterans completed courses and 130 
discontinued. The Federal allotments and payments under this Schedule are 
shown in Table 38. 


STAFF 


The Head Office staff was reduced from eight on April 1, 1950, to six at the 
end of November, when J. E. Lyon, the Assistant Director, left to assume duties 
with the I.L.O. in Geneva, on leave of absence from the Department of Labour. 
There were no changes in the Regional Directors. The actual expenditures for 
Head Office administration and the meetings of the Advisory Council for 1950-51 
were $32,098.03, as compared with $38,701.99 for the previous fiscal year, and 
$77,014.61 for 1946-47 which marked the high period for such expenditures. 


Close and continuous contact was maintained with Provincial authorities 
in the fields of apprenticeship and vocational education. In the course of the 
year, several visits were made to each province by one or more members of the 
Head Office staff, and numerous provincial and municipal vocational schools 
were also visited. Following requests, the assistance of Mr. C. R. Ford, Super- 
visor of Technical Training, was made available for teacher training programmes, 
or for collaboration in drawing up courses of study in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and the Penitentiaries 
Branch of the Department of Justice. Members of the Head Office staff, as 
well as some Regional Directors, participated in the First Conference on the 
Rehabilitation of Handicapped Persons held in Toronto in February. Several 
studies were made of some aspects of vocational education, and the results 
distributed to Provincial officials. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The term of office of six members expired on November 30th, and of these, 
Messrs. Anderson, Dowd, Ford, and Seeley were reappointed for a further term 
of three years; W. A. Ross, Regional Director in Saskatchewan, replaced Miss 
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Marion M. Graham, and J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational Education in 
ti Brunswick and Regional Directcr for that Province, replaced Dr. L. W. 
aw. 


The Council held two meetings, in May and October. On the invitation 
of the Minister of Youth and Social Welfare of Quebec, the latter meeting 
was held in Montreal for the first day, and the Members of the Council were 
given the opportunity of visiting the Provincial vocational schools in the City. 
They were guests of the Province at a luncheon at the Central Arts and Crafts 
School, and were also tendered a reception by His Worship Camillien Houde, 
Mayor of the City of Montreal. Special study was given to apprenticeship at the 
October meeting of the Council which was attended by Provincial Directors of 
Apprenticeship and several Provincial Deputy Ministers of Labour. Dr. G. 
Fred McNally, Chairman of the Advisory Council, acted as Chairman at the 
sectional meeting for vocational guidance, training and placements, at the 
conference for the rehabilitation of handicapped. 


YOUTH TRAINING 


There was little change from the previous year in either the extent of Youth 
Training or the nature of the projects carried on under Division ‘‘C” of the 
Vocational Training Agreement. This division was in effect in all provinces, 
but in Ontario and Newfoundland it was confined sclely to assistance to students 
at a university. This marked the first year of Newfoundland’s participation 
in this type of training. ‘Table 1 gives allotments and payments made. 


Those eligible for Youth Training projects were young people between the 
ages of 16 and 30, who had not been previously gainfully employed, but it did 
include those in that age group living and working on their own farms, fishermen, 
nurses-in-training at hospitals, and students at university. ‘The costs of all 
approved projects were shared equally between the provinces and the Federal 
Government. The majority of the courses given were for rural young people, 
either men or women, in general or specialized agricultural subjects and in 
rural homemaking and handcrafts. The numbers enrolled are given in Table 
No. 2. The following list shows for each province the types of classes and the 
number of each operated in the period covered by this report :— 


Prince Edward Island 
Wormendy awd. Homecraft and Handcrafts 
VET. ob otstaratets the ss Farm Mechanics, Agriculture 


Nova Scotia 
Men and Women. .Egg Grading, Canning—85 groups. 
icy Oe SPR Ee eee Agriculture (4), Navigation (3), Marine Engines (3) 


New Brunswick 
Womens #2375. Homecraft and Handcrafts (3) 


ee Oe ae ee Agriculture and Farm Mechanics (6), Radio (1) 
Quebec ! 
WGEROM A: us sss wn Homecraft (10), Rug making 
Men and Women.. Rural Leadership, Poultry (4) 
Manitoba 
Women. 10. . Ose. Homecraft and Handcrafts (3) 
ES ee Ye Agriculture and Farm Mechanics (7) 
Saskatchewan 
Ta Homecraft and Handcrafts (11) 
Brees, ae Cees <b Agriculture (12), Farm Mechanics (3) 
Alberta dene 
Womens]: 73 e.48S Commercial (1), Confectionery (1), Nurses’ Aides (4) | 
MGB bo corte chet Dairy (1), Commercial (1), Machine Shop (1), Cabinetmaking (1), 


Watch Repair (1) 
British Columbia 


WY OMLDIE or chs he Power Sewing Machine (4). 
Men and Women.. Agriculture, Farm Mechanics and Homecraft (1) 
Wei es ees he Motor Mechanics (2), Diesel Engines (2) 
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StupENtT AID 


Once again, assistance to students was the main feature of Youth Training. 
It was carried on under a separate sub-schedule which was practically identical 
in all provinces, and with no changes in the Regulations from previous years. 
It was optional with each province whether the assistance should be given as an 
outright grant, a loan, or as a combination of both. In Newfoundland, Ontario 
and British Columbia, all assistance took the form of outright grants; in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, it was restricted to loans without interest; 
in the other provinces, both loans and outright grants were made. 


In Quebec and each of the four western provinces, a special section of the 
sub-schedule provided for financial assistance to nurses-in-training at approved 
hospitals. ‘The numbers assisted in each of the western provinces under this 
section were comparatively small, but in Quebec benefits were extended to several 
hundred nurses-in-training. 


- The Federal and Provincial Governments shared equally in the disburse- 
ments of both grants and loans made under this sub-schedule, but in several 
of the provinces, particularly British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Ontario and 
Quebec, substantial additional assistance was provided solely from provincial 
funds. 


In the course of the year approximately $273,475 was given in grants and 
$194,165 in loans, of which amounts the Federal Government paid fifty per cent. 
The number of students receiving assistance was 1,834 men, and 757 women 
(including nurses). The university students were distributed among the 
following faculties:—Medicine 502, Dentistry 72, Applied Science and Engin- 
eering 358, Arts and Science: 704, Law 67,: Education 95, Agriculture 59, 
Commerce 70, Pharmacy 62, and Miscellaneous. 


Approximate Federal disbursements and the number of students helped 
in each province were :— 


Province gina Grants Loans 

$ cts. $ cts. 
Tie Wl OUNCLIANGS Be Ue Mele pts. vs ven gM owe. oe ee ee oe 38 ee ee. eo. ee 
Printe Hdwardisiand’ 3. 6). 2 SOME ae eee 51 1,400 00 3,350 00 
Nova Séotian eee teret. abe cu. Bie, Les Se eee ee VOPiae | LUSTIOR . 9,728 00 
IN GW SPURS Wiis Pe ois bee + as ctacine atodocenboko dee Ae ae HI Ag Ae Lote . Pee 13,856 25 
Re ae bare SA AS rac. esheets Aatieeai tte door diate dip va 1,019 37,000 00 37,000 00 
Ontario), #5). i ieee ete (Pei, VER inne? Be eae 488 GOL O0OFO OS A oe Se 
Manitoba... .asee 0: ton. bs. CO Sent wea, BS conte ttes Tee wiles eee en we oe 5,419 00 
Saskatchewan tee cee eet oe eee: He ee, See Ce 153 1,437 50 18,500 00 
Alberta Snicket ea a ieee ee ee Rienbess 0 rive | 151 5,126 50 9,229 00 
Borate OOULIN WES cca ets Siacue ous «secshcusp hse sdkaes davsa, aero eee 437 2h, 62, D0 eto y eee sak 


SPECIAL FEDERAL StupENT AID 


As pointed out in previous annual reports, during the war years assistance 
was provided solely at Federal expense to certain categories of students at 
Canadian universities. Since March 31st, 1946, no new disbursements have 
been made, but the collection of outstanding loans has been followed up with 
participating universities. In the period covered by this report, repayments 
have been received as follows:— 


Principal de Geet 01). msnoteeclact? G2) feleae $12,594.17 
| ST 2) sic i hci hog a RM a Mead oot acai }> $ 859.97 
The gross total of repayments to date has been $172,685.03 Principal, $7,438.13 


Interest, leaving the amount of loans outstanding as of March 31st, 1951 at 
$71,960.07. 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


This was carried on under Division “EK” of the Vocational Training Agree- 
ment, but, as in the past year, was operated only in the Province of Quebec. 
Streamlined short courses were given to industrial supervisors and foremen in 
“Job Instruction”, “Job Methods’, “Job Relations”, and “Job Safety”. The 
total number enrolled from April Ist, 1950 to March 31st, 1951 was 8,243, and 
the total amount of claims paid to the Province was $7,780.23, out of a total 
allotment of $8,000. 


Although there is no provision in other provinces under any official schedule 
for this type of training, correspondence received in the Training Branch indicates 
that many industries are continuing the “J”’ units of instruction under their own 
auspices and at their own expense. 


TRAINING FOR ARMED FORCES 


The increase in personnel of the Armed Forces to be given training, antici- 
pated a year ago, failed to materialize. Asin the previous year, the Army was 
the only Branch of the Forces that requested training and the classes were 
confined to Vehicle Mechanics and English for French-speaking recruits. The 
training was given at the New Brunswick Technical Institute, Moncton, Three 
Rivers Technical School, Manitoba Technical Institute, Winnipeg, and the 
Canadian Vocational Training Centre at Saskatoon. The total number of Army 
personnel given training was only 439 as compared with 656 in the previous year. 


Early in 1951, the Army intimated that they would like to close out the 
training at Saskatoon because of difficulties of administration on account of the 
fact that there was no barrack accommodation in that city. Arrangements 
accordingly were made to terminate the training at Saskatoon when the present 
group completes its course about the end of March. After that date, this 
training will be carried on at the C.V.T. Centre in Calgary where the Army have 
barrack accommodation. 


In March, conferences were held with officers from headquarters of the 
Navy and the R.C.A.F. with regard to certain types of training that they might 
require in the future. Information was supplied as to the number and location of 
different vocational shops that could be made available. Up to the end of 
March, however, the only definite request for additional training was for classes 
in English for French-speaking recruits for the R.C.A.F. It is anticipated that 
these classes will open in the late Spring in some of the Ontario Secondary 
Schools. 

Negotiations were carried on with the different Provincial .Governments 
concerning training facilities that might be required for industrial workers 
needed in essential industries, and with a view to obtaining Provincial co- 
operation, if such training should have to be established. Assurance was received 
from all provinces of their fullest co-operation in any such training on a similar 
basis to that carried on from 1940 to 1945. Up to the end of March, however, 
no definite policy had been determined and, consequently, no special classes had 
been commenced. ‘Table 4 gives the allotments, payments and enrolments. 


TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 


Those eligible to participate in the training of unemployed workers under 
Schedule ‘“‘M’’ were persons of either sex, over 16 years ofrage, who had been 
gainfully employed, but who at the time of their application, were out of work 
and for whom there was good prospect of employment if they could be given the 
necessary vocational training. Preference in selection was given to those over 
18 years of age, and the offices of the National Employment Service co-operated 
fully in the selection of the trainees and their subsequent placement. 
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As in previous years, the approved costs were shared equally between 
Federal and Provincial Governments. Any trainees eligible for Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit received the same during the course of their training. Pro- 
vision also was made for the payment of training allowances to those enrolled 
in the classes in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. If the scale of allowance authorized was in excess of the Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit, the difference was paid the trainee and the costs were shared 
between the Provincial and Federal Governments. The allowances were paid 
on a daily basis with six days’ allowance constituting a full week. The daily 
scale authorized was as follows: 


Single Trainees Heads of Families 
Province sa las Rubel ws ia Li : 
aie ving +e Iving 
iB mea Away a he Away 
From Home From Home 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
NOV COUa sees he ik. SunsLn pian es Mae, Beer sees Oe 1 50 2925 3 00 Ste 
INEW WOTUMS WICK: 254. Ser. Pen ee ee Ree Ee, ‘ 1 00 2 00 2 65 Beil 
Haskatchewane yor. Velie Bh eee ee. TOE eee 115 1 50 15 3 00 
PAU OUID,, ior ne ies act. «dak owbebaecah 1 nc Puediveak ls ted 1 40 175 2 40 C25 


In accordance with the wishes of the province, no allowances were paid to 
trainees in Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia. 


Types oF TRAINING GIVEN 


In order to meet requests from Nova Scotia industries, classes were opened 
in Halifax in the beginning of February to train Machine Tool Operators. No 
classes were established in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Ontario as, 
in the opinion of the Provincial authorities, there was no demand for this type 
of training. Elsewhere, classes for the following occupations were held either 
continuously, or at some time during the fiscal year: 


Nova Scotia 
Mens cue tre Auto body, barbering, diesels, machine shop, service station attendants, shoe 
repair, upholstering, woodworking, welding. 
Men and Women. .Cooking ,commercial. 


Women ie...) .4 Dressmaking, waitress. 
New Brunswick 
WEG S | ee ee ee ata es Barbering, blacksmith, cabinet-making, machine shop, shoe repair, uphol- 
stering, welding. 
Womenrak ty too. i Dressmaking, nurses’ aides, handcrafts. 
Quebec 
IML Cii. a4 aia eee cress Body and fender, bricklaying, electricity, foundry, machine shop, motor 


mechanics, photography, plastering, plumbing, radio, refrigeration, sheet 
metal, watch repair, welding, woodworking. 
Men and Women. . Hairdressing. 


Manitoba 


Reh ete tte Blacksmiths, cabinet-making, cooking, drafting, diesels, machine shop, radio, 
upholstering, welding, watch repair. 
Men and Women. .Commercial. 


Women... Guano Hairdressing, dressmaking, power sewing, business machines. 
Saskatchewan 
Mon. <.. . incite Cabinet-making. 
Men and Women. .Commercial. 
Womans can aes Dressmaking, nurses’ aides, power sewing. 
Alberta e 
BCH... aeaeer ae Barbering, cabinet-making, drafting, machine shop, radio, shoe repair, watch 


repair, welding. 
Men and Women. .Commercial, commercial art. 


AV ONISTL Wh eRe. Hairdressing, nurses’ aides, X-ray technicians. 
British Columbia 
WEA he CAG. fie Power chain saw. 


Wonten sy ivy Power sewing. 
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TRAINING OF HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


The facilities under Schedule ‘‘M” for Training of Unemployed Persons were 
used to an increasing extent to provide rehabilitation training to both men and 
women suffering from physical disabilities and handicaps. They were not 
segregated, but were admitted tothe regular classes with such modifications of 
chairs, work benches and equipment as the nature of the individual’s handicap 
rendered desirable. Unfortunately, separate and detailed records were not kept 
in all cases, but during the year, 197 received training, representing approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of the total enrolment under Schedule ‘‘M”’: 58 in Alberta, 
4 in Saskatchewan, 12 in Manitoba, 28 in New Brunswick, and 95 in Nova Scotia. 
Of this number, only 7 had to discontinue their training for medical reasons. 
About 50 were still under training on March 31, 1951; about 25 were reported 
as having completed training, but not employed, and all the others, so far as 
known, were satisfactorily at work. 


The details as to what courses were followed were tabulated only for 
Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, with 17 in barbering, 33 in 
commercial and business courses, 6 in dressmaking, 28 in shoe repair, 17 in 
upholstery, 6 in woodworking and 20 in seven other occupations. There were 
63 former tuberculosis patients in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta and 
and six disabilities of sight and six of hearing in New Brunswick and Alberta. 
Referrals for training came from the Handicap Section of the National Employ- 
ment Service, the Tuberculosis Associations, the Hard-of-Hearing Associations, 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and from individual applications. 


In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta, all ex-tuberculosis cases were 
certified by the Tuberculosis Association as to the type of training recommended 
and furnished with a medical certificate. In Nova Scotia, all other cases of 
disability, before entering training, were required to furnish a doctor’s certificate. 
Arrangements have been made for emphasizing the training of handicapped 
persons in 1951-52, and more detailed records will be kept. If and when the 
recommendations of the Toronto Conference on the Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped are implemented, it is hoped that prosthetic appliances may be 
available and also that a more adequate system of pre-training medical care and 
examination inaugurated. It is of cardinal importance not only that the training 
and subsequent employment should not increase the individual’s handicap, 
but that they should be well within the capacity of the individual’s ability and 
without increasing the hazards to him. Table 5 at the end of the report shows 
Federal allotments and payments. Table 6 gives the number of trainees 
enrolled. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


As the year progressed, it was found necessary to make some adjustments 
in the allotment of Federal funds originally made to the different provinces to 
help meet the costs of an expanding apprentice training programme. A con- 
ference on Apprenticeship was held in Ottawa early in November following the 
meeting of the Advisory Council. It was attended by members of the Council, 
Regional Directors, several Provincial Deputy Ministers of Labour, and the 
Directors of Apprenticeship from all provinces except British Columbia. The 
conference proved most helpful, particularly as a clearing-house for information. 
As a result of recommendations made by the conference, an amendment was 
authorized to the Apprenticeship Agreement providing for an increase from 
$8 to $12 in the per diem allowance to members of trade committees. This 
amendment has been accepted by all provinces, except Manitoba. 
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A new Apprenticeship Act came into force in Saskatchewan early in 1951, 
and included apprenticeship as well as the qualification of tradesmen. Major 
amendments were made to the regulations. It is yet too early to know whether 
the changes made will promote sound apprentice training in Saskatchewan. In 
_ other provinces, only minor amendments were made to the regulations and some 
deletions from the lists of designated trades. 


SupPpLy OF APPRENTICES 


During the rehabilitation training of veterans, the number of apprentices 
registered in the seven provinces with which there was an Apprenticeship Agree- 
ment reached the high point of 11,902 on March 31, 1948. After that date, 
there was a steady and continuous decline to 10,141 on June 30, 1950, which 
marked the low point in registrations. Since then, it is gratifying to note that 
there has been a reversal in the trend and a small, but steady, increase up to a 
total enrolment of 10,850 on March 31, 1951. There has been a most notable 
increase in the province of Alberta, also small gains in the other provinces with 
the exception of Ontario where there has been practically no change. 


The Training Branch endeavoured to find out the number of journeymen in 
each of the building trades in each of the provinces. The object of this was to 
determine whether or not the number of apprentices registered in each of these 
trades represented anything approaching the ratio authorized as between 
apprentices and journeymen. It was found impossible to obtain accurate 
information from the majority of the provinces, although several possible sources 
of information were thoroughly canvassed. So far as could be ascertained from 
the incomplete data available, the results revealed that the shortage of apprentices 
is most marked in the trades of bricklaying, carpentry, painting and plastering, 
while on the other hand, the supply of apprentices in electricians, plumbers and 
sheet metal workers appears to be fairly well up to the ratio authorized in the 
different provinces. 


Although not directly connected with Apprenticeship, it is interesting to 
note that in the Fall of 1950, the Department of Education in Ontario started, 
as an experiment, a number of two-year terminal trade courses in several of the 
vocational schools in Toronto and Hamilton. The objective is two-fold, first, 
to provide an attractive form of vocational education for the large number of 
boys whose inclination was more towards practical training and who, for lack 
of an opportunity to obtain it, dropped out of the regular school program, 
and second, to provide for the future an adequate number of boys who could 
enter their period of apprenticeship with a fairly good basic and practical 
knowledge of the trade. The result of this experiment will be watched with 
interest. 


Ciass TRAINING AND SUPERVISION 


The year showed a continuance of the recent trend to lay greater stress on 
class training, whether full-time or part-time. In the light of experience, 
most provinces made certain adjustments in the length of the training given to 
apprentices in the different years of their apprenticeship. There is still need 
of a more systematic syllabus in the full-time classes in some centres, and in 
others the instructor has a difficult problem because his class consists of trainees 
in each of the four years of apprenticeship. This latter situation is usually in 
those provinces and trades where the total number of apprentices registered is 
small. Pre-employment classes were carried on in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Alberta where they were called basic apprentice classes. Pre- 
employment classes were also started in a small way in Saskatchewan early in 
1951. Asarule, the period of training is about six months, at the end of which 
the apprentices are trade-tested and are given credit on their apprentice time 
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according to the results of the individual trade tests. In this manner, they 
possess a fair degree of skill when they commence work with an employer and 
consequently qualify for a higher rate of pay. Correspondence ‘courses for 
apprentices living in smaller centres of population and rural areas were used in 
British Columbia, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


One factor in determining the efficiency of apprentice training is the per- 


centage of registered apprentices who actually participated in class training 
during the year. The percentages for each province were as follows: 


BS Percentage 
f 


Province fe) fo) 
Attendance | Attendance 
1949-50 1950-51 
PTO Ve DCONET Re ee eA ee ER 0o LOE AP AE Sate Rak ENED) eee 92-0 
Row een eKn ee deren... 2-8. hei 48552 Oe. Ler ae ss... BLL 96-0 95-0 
COPPEN Se R elle ae Gk? ee Ce a nr on eee Soe se eer, ee 19-2 23-7 
ae eee NT ee ee et ert er ne Seis eats eee Beat ets 66-0 73°3 
as iaelie wy ot. 9) DRM OS La IT De Lk lle rR EE, Sh TEPC) RATS 24-5 37-0 
Seas te en tee NAR tec sith holes oh Nota: dees kovdait ch Set hide teste 76:9 75-0 
eee COMI ee RE oes RE ac a ee Fe Fe ahs o TRE eT TTD EPL ais 89-6 88-5 
Ne eee fli DLO MMC «5 AK kgs GALE > “REISS chic u.r02.0.0 + sieeve mas cie.e es 48-0 54-0 


It should be noted that in British Columbia all the training given was part-time, 
evening classes, whereas in Ontario, the training period for those apprentices 
that did attend class was eight weeks in full-time classes. In Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, use was made both of full-time and part-time class instruction. 


In the matter of field supervision, further progress has been made in checking 
the attainments of the apprentices on the job with their employers, but in some 
provinces, there is still not adequate provision for a final trade test to establish 
the competency of the apprentice before granting a journeyman’s certificate. 
In other words, the journeyman’s certificate is either given solely on the basis 
of employers’ reports, or as a matter of course following the lapse of the pre- 
scribed period of time. Table 7 at the end of the report gives details with 
regard to allotments, claims paid, and class enrolment of apprentices. Table 8 
shows the number of apprentices registered by provinces and trades on March 31, 
1951; : 


ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL ‘SCHOOLS 


TrerMs oF AGREEMENT 


1950-51 marked the sixth year of operation for the Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement which terminates March 31, 1955. It was designed to 
assist the provinces in building, equipping and operating vocational schools on 
secondary school level by means of the following Federal contributions :— 


(a) An annual grant of $10,000 to each province; 
(b) An annual contribution of $1,965,800 distributed among the provinces in 
proportion to the provincial population in the 15-19 age group; 


(c) Aspecial allotment of $10,292,250 for capital expenditures on buildings 
and equipment distributed on the same basis as (b) above. Federal 
contributions for both (b) and (c) had to be matched by Provincial 
Government expenditures of like amount. 
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The annual grants may be used to match provincial expenditures for voca 
tional administrative and supervisory staff, vocational guidance, teachers’ 
salaries, teacher training, maintenance and repair of vocational equipment, 
expendable or capital equipment, buildings, materials and supplies, and bursaries 
to vocational students. 


CAPITAL ALLOTMENT 


Building and equipment projects to be eligible for Federal contribution under 
the capital allotment must bave been approved prior to March 31, 1948 and 
expenditures must be made before March 31, 1952. 


Due to constantly increasing building costs, the Federal and Provincial 
contributions to a number of projects in Saskatchewan have been increased, 
with each increase being charged against either the annual or capital allotments. 
In Ontario, it was found that a number of building projects approved before 
March 31, 1948, could not be proceeded with at this time, whereas new projects 
had developed for which no Federal contribution had been approved. On 
September 26, 1950, P.C. 84/4633 authorized Ontario to cancel certain building 
and equipment projects not being proceeded with and substitute new projects up 
to an amount not in excess of the amount of projects cancelled. 


One hundred and thirteen building projects in nine provinces have been 
approved for Federal contribution up to March 31, 1951, of which 78 have been 
completed and are in operation, 16 are under construction, 7 have been cancelled 
and 12 have not been proceeded with. Notwithstanding the high cost of building, 
14 schools were completed during the year, including Halifax County Vocational 
High School; Yarmouth Vocational High School; Chicoutimi Arts and Trade 
School; Les Grandes Bergeronnes Arts and Trade School; Vocational Wing at 
Delta High School, Hamilton; Fisher Park Composite High School, Ottawa; 
Kirkland Lake Vocational School; Vocational Schools at Maple Creek, Meadow 
cen Kastend and Wynyard; Vocational Wings at Rosetown, Weyburn and 

askatoon. | 


Satisfactory progress was made with the Winnipeg Vocational High School, 
where two shops were opened in January 1951. It is expected the school will 
be in full operation in September 1951. 


In Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia, 
the full amount of the capital allotment for buildings has been expended. The 
major portion of the capital allotment for equipment has been expended in 
British Columbia, Alberta and Quebec, whereas a very small portion has been 
claimed from Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Manitoba. 
Table 9 gives the capital allotments to each province, the amounts spent during 
the year 1950-51, and payments made in previous years. 


ANNUAL ALLOTMENT 


A greater portion of this fund was used than in any previous year. All 
provinces, except Newfoundland, claimed their full allotment. Saskatchewan, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia used a substantial part of it for capital expenditures, 
but elsewhere it was used entirely for operating costs which include provincial 
administration and supervision, vocational teachers’ salaries, materials and 
supplies, and expendable equipment. Vocational teacher training programs 
in British Columbia, New Brunswick and Manitoba received assistance under 
this allotment. In British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a portion of the fund was used to provide bursaries 
for vocational school students, thus enabling students of ability and limited 
financial resources to attend schools which were at a distance from their homes. 
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The following table gives the purpose for which the annual allotment was 
used in each province in terms of a percentage of the total amount claimed 
during the five-year period April 1, 1945 to March 31, 1950— 


Pravin Maintenance | 4dminis-| Build- | Equip- | Burs- 

Operation tration ings ment aries 
sepourtls Gra. lie 3212 plmepalle, ela kasper te hm allied aeptiniar ae 85 12-0 | cial \elarestenreresoes iin. Slaps! 
Neier ay Wee Coe Me oa OS Cee ON oe 95 1-0 0-5 Se OF ME] Adee eee 
Sie eOre wr alie fect ask das eke vee ces 53 7:7 35-0 CS ae Oe ee 

Marta barmvwornw, . AF. . es POA wD 4-0 18-0 2-5 3-5 
Tae en a Pe a: ee | LOO» Seay btherenchds Hier ebtia lente dn epee Mad - ae 

MALLOC A a a nalts rear gamer ema,» acne 54 2-0 25-0 8-0 11-0 

Wet Britkewick 70) (GS SCs, AGLAG BHA) 86 2-0 5-O° VER 3 0 
Novacseotis eee «its et asd s dddvevial dashes . 50 15-0 23-0 120m viel Kee te. 
rare GRR WOTTT ESIANG fag oo ain ceed wie Sew orn a. nue 2 24 1-7 74-0 ee ae OP ees 7 
INOWICUNGIAUC Ts fou. Se eT ee eee ee eee TOG OE ST ee eee ee oe a re 

(one year only) 


At March 31, 1950, Quebec and: Ontario had claimed the full amount of their 
annual allotment, British Columbia 94%, Alberta 92-5%, Saskatchewan 58%, 
Manitoba 25%, New Brunswick 98%, Nova Scotia 44%, Prince Edward Island 
93%, Newfoundland 45%. Table 10 shows the annual allotment to each 
province, the amount spent during the year under review, payments made in 
previous years and total expenditures up to 30th April, 1951. 


Enrolments in vocational schools are increasing each year, and although 
it is very difficult to get comparable figures from the provinces, the enrolments 
during 1949-50 were approximately 66,000 in day classes, and 91,000 in evening 
classes, making a total of 157,000 in Industrial, Commercial, Agricultural, 
Home Economics and Personal Service fields. This represents an increase of 
26 per cent over the enrolment reported in 1947-48. These enrolments do not 
include any apprentice, unemployed civilian, or Youth Training enrolments 
given elsewhere in this report. 


Vocational training was introduced in 15 new centres and schools during the 
year—2 in Nova Scotia, 3 in New Brunswick, 2 in Ontario, 1 in Manitoba, 4 in 
Saskatchewan and 3 in British Columbia. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Vocational School in St. John’s has been in operation since the com- 
pletion of rehabilitation of veterans training, with day classes of six months’ 
duration in diesel, automotives, woodworking and carpentry, electricity and 
-bricklaying. Facilities are available for plumbing and refrigeration, although 
no day classes are in operation in these fields. Evening classes are offered in all 
of the above-mentioned fields and also in machine shop practice and boat building. 
The day classes are for out-of-school youths and are approximately equivalent 
to pre-employment apprentice classes or regular classes in trades training schools 
in the other provinces. Evening classes are chiefly for up-grading industrial 
workers. 


Plans are under consideration for a. new vocational school which will be 
integrated with the regular school system of the province. This school will 
make provision for vocational education at secondary school level, trades 
training on a pre-employment basis, and part-time upgrading training of indus- 
trial workers and apprentices. 
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VocaTIONAL PROGRAMS 


Considerable attention is being given to the programs offered in vocational 
schools. The vocational aspect is being evaluated in terms of its effectiveness in 
preparing for entry into occupations. A closer relationship is developing 
between the apprentice training programs and the industrial programs of 
the vocational schools. The industrial and technical school courses are being 
evaluated in terms of advance credits on apprenticeship contracts, with such 
credits varying from six months to one and a half years, or in some cases appren- 
tice periods are reduced by the number of hours actually spent in shop and 
related subjects. 


To provide courses better suited to the needs of students who normally 
leave before completing high school, Ontario has organized a number of two-year 
terminal courses. These are planned to terminate at the end of Grade X and 
give the students pre-employment training which will prepare them for entry 
into specified occupations. 


Vocational Agriculture is being introduced into the program of an 
increasing number of high schools. At present, 93 composite high schools offer 
agriculture as a vocational course in which a minimum of 50 per cent of the 
student’s time is devoted to a study of agriculture, farm mechanics and related 
subjects. 


RIMOUSKI 


The disastrous fire which burned the City of Rimouski early in 1950 
destroyed the Marine School and seriously damaged the Technical School. To 
replace the vocational facilities at this centre, an agreement was concluded 
between the Dominion Government and the Government of the Province of 
Quebec, whereby each Government would share equally in the cost of rebuilding 
the Marine School, and also in the cost of rebuilding and equipping the Technical 
School. The net costs were established by the Theriault-Laurent Commission 
as slightly less than $660,000. The Federal share was provided by a special 
supplementary estimate entirely separate from moneys appropriated under 
the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. At the end of the fiscal year, 
claims amounting to $264,461.67 had been paid, leaving $65,418.69 as an 
undischarged commitment to be paid in 1951-52. 


VOCATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL AGREEMENT 


As announced in the last Annual Report, the Minister of Labour was 
authorized to enter into an agreement with any province providing for a Federal 
refund of 50 per cent of the cost of preparing any new vocational correspondence 
course, or of revising an existing one, which had been recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Representatives of the Provincial Departments of Education and 
approved by the Federal Minister of Labour; on the condition that the province 
would make available any such course to non-residents of the province at the 
same price as charged to provincial residents. As several provinces (Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia) had, in previous years, prepared 
a number of courses solely at provincial expense, the Minister of Labour agreed 
to make a compensatory payment, in an amount mutually agreed upon, for any 
of these courses sold to a non-resident of the province that prepared them. 
This agreement was effective for a period of five years from April 1, 1950, with a 
maximum contribution of $125,000, of which $25,000 was made available for 
1950-51. It has been signed by British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. As it was 
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recognized that Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island had not the means of 
preparing vocational correspondence courses, the other provinces expressed a 
willingness to extend the benefits of the agreement to residents of Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. The Department of Youth and Social Welfare in 
Quebee undertook to make available to any French-speaking persons in any 
province, any of the courses it had prepared in French, in return for other 
provinces making available to any English-speaking persons in Quebec any of 
their courses prepared in English. 


PREPARATION OF COURSES 


Following the meeting of the Advisory Council in November, the Inter- 
Provincial Committee on Vocational Correspondence Courses met for two days. 
It was agreed to leave to each Provincial Department of Education the procedure 
it wished followed in selling and servicing any of its own courses to non-residents 
of the province. These procedures have been forwarded to the Training Branch 
by British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia, and sent to 
all provinces. In each case a student would apply first of all to his own Depart- 
ment of Education. There has been a wide variation in the price charged per 
lesson for different provinces. The Committee felt that a more uniform scale 
would be desirable and the Training Branch has followed up this suggestion with 
some measure of success. Fifty cents per lesson has been fixed as the price in 
some provinces. 


The progress in preparing new courses has been disappointingly slow, 
because, in nearly all cases, the writing of the course was not the main or sole 
responsibility of the author, but was being done in his spare time and in addition 
to his regular duties. Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia are in the 
process of revising and bringing up to date courses prepared some years ago. 
The following new courses are in preparation and are expected to be completed 
prior to October 1, 1951 :— 


Nova Scotia............Wooden Boat Building 

New Brunswick. .......Auto Body and Fender Repair 

Ontario................Machine Shop, Carpentry, Motor 
Mechanics, Advanced Radio and 
Electronics 

ON a ee Electricity 

Saskatchewan.......... Farm Mechanics, Welding 

EMR ne Si en oe Sheet Metal 

British Columbia....... Mechanical Drawing II, Dressmaking 


During the year, Quebec completed courses in welding, painting, business 
practice, industrial drawing, and has 27 others in preparation. 


The objective of this phase of Federal-Provincial Vocational Training is to 
make available to Canadian citizens, authoritative, up-to-date correspondence 
courses, drawn up to suit Canadian conditions and at a fraction of the price 
charged by commercial organizations. In order to ensure adequate coverage 
of each subject, a complete trade analysis or breakdown was drawn up and sent 
to all provinces for comment prior to the beginning of the actual writing of the 
course. As of March 31, 1951, British Columbia had 34 courses available, 
Alberta 9, Quebee 20, Nova Scotia 24. Exploratory work has been carried on 
concerning preparation of courses in bricklaying, plastering, refrigeration. 


At the request of the Inter-Provincial Committee, the Training Branch 
agreed to prepare and print a descriptive catalogue of the available vocational 
correspondence courses, with information as to prices, content of course, and 
procedure in making application. It is hoped this will be available for distribu- 
tion in the Fall of 1951. 
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Up to March 31, 1951, the following claims have been paid for the prep- 
aration of correspondence courses :— 


BTitishGOUIMDiat vee i ae VY cae heed 1) eee oe ee eee 
CGD GC. wit Maur Lane pen A OEE Re eee ee $2,160.10 
CONCLUSION 


As the different types of training had become stabilized from the previous 
years of experience, there was little change during the period under review either ' 
in general administrative policy or in the various training schedules and projects. 
The year was marked by a continuation of the same cordial co-operation by the 
Provincial Governments that had been shown in the past. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


R. F. THOMPSON 


Director of Training. 
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APPENDIX 1—VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chancellor of University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
(Chairman) 
T. D. Anderson, General Secretary, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., Ottawa. 


L. 8. Beattie, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 
Toronto. 


G. G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress, Ottawa. 
N.S. Dowd, Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 
Dr. F. T. Fairey, Deputy Minister of Education, Victoria. 


K. K. Ford, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 
Halifax. 


Ii. V. Gage, President, Byers Construction Company, Montreal. 

H. G. Gonthier, President, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., St. Lambert. 

A. Lacombe, Director, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, Hull. 
N.C. MacKay, Director of Extension, Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg. 


J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 
Fredericton. 


Mrs. (Dr.) R. J. Marshall, President, National Council of Women, Agincourt. 

G. Poisson, Deputy Minister, Department of Youth and Social Welfare, Quebec. 
W. A. Ross, Regional Director, Department of Education, Regina. 

C. B. C. Scott, General Personnel Manager, Massey-Harris Company, Toronto. 


W. H. C. Seeley, Personnel Manager, Toronto Transportation Commission, 
Toronto. 


APPENDIX 2—REGIONAL DIRECTORS, CANADIAN VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


P.E.I.—Dr. L. W. Shaw, Department of Education, Charlottetown. 

N.S. —R. H. MacCuish, Department of Labour, Halifax. 

N.B. —J. W. McNutt, Department of Education, Fredericton. 

Ont. —H. H. Kerr, Department of Education, 50 Gould Street, Toronto. 
Sask. —W. A. Ross, Department of Education, Regina. 

Alta. —J. H. Ross, Department of Education, 1315—16 Ave. N.W., Calgary. 


No Regional Directors in the other provinces. 
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TABLE I—YOUTH TRAINING (INCLUDING STUDENT AID)—ALLOTMENTS 
AND PAYMENTS FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1951 


Claims Paid Up to April 30, 1951 


: Federal or ee 
Province Allotments | For Previous For 1950-51 Total 

Years Payments 

$ $ cts $ cts $ cts 
Newfoundland... ganesh ees ete, 25 a 20), OOD, shi nate). so: aime 6,375 00 6,375 00 
Prin¢e Edward ‘istand’ 424 92:3). ee? 8,000 1,662 86 5,867 68 7,530 54 
NOVELS COTTIER iinet mes, ee MEP bmiRth MOK 24,000 1,572 88 16,880 82 18,453 70 
New Brunswiek /).. 9d AAA. gAPYS Oka SOP ODOT Pe Ls, Ape 37,607 15 37,607 15 
CONG DEU oo hi: ee pets ne Ran Obs aie eas ie SD 12 OU Ne cio oO thee 119,620 68 119,620 68 
OUERTION SIRs Pee Pe tee eee COLO i as we oe ere nee 60,000 00 60,000 00 
Manitobay.asttlh eeotmedo.).viroct ent. ba £5) S004 Tena 1.1 13,018 59 13,018 59 
Saskatchewan vas re earn et Reee cee DONO UO avay octets eee 35,354 81 35,354 81 
Alberta.. avradit). timschect fo. ean tan 30,000 109 62 24,731 18 24,840 80 
IBiritishy @olumiolace eee tee ae ere ane ee ae 48,000 1,429 86 43,840 02 45,269 88 
POUCA s Li oer tees cut hee els ictagin: eae rae ok 404,000 Ail o 363,295 93 368,071 15 


TABLE 2.—YOUTH TRAINING ENROLMENTS—FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1951 


Total Enrolled me Student Aid 
Enrolments in Courses T act 
Province SSNS AEE AE See Eee Se i; & 
Men Women Rural Urban | Courses sop ™ | Nurses 
Newfoundland............... 33 OTA PIER A. « VOSRAMA I... Nuk SOON AAQ. 4 ahd 
Prince Edward Island....... 87 21 157i Rare eta cet Ae 1, 287 is) Nad Wether tagmattre 7 
Nova Scotia....... fi 2308. 395 836 1G15944.. O79) 8,350 COP Ds ake t hte 
New Brauswick. 2. os... uc.04 232 ‘4 8 3 20,401 EU t peed eat as 
Quebecio.t.. « CACLeno, 2 Be 788 873 GAZ LOAN * 58, 206 696 Re | 
Ontario... 364 ge 2 Pt Ay Bac pte pega Wbarnep a: LS Ie ct. Bel Manners ghee 
Manitobalsiiontk . Mle te 303 111 DOOR As. «st hU kl 6, 741 43 21 
Saskatchewan. ose. oc es 487 317 GOT | See ene 12,431 122 31 
ALDertn: vs. ce ee ee ok oaed 116 1O3 AVA eee. f 68 9,700 126 25 
British olumilolaaae. on: 375 190 59 69 14,405 408 29 
“POtalsio meee «is tee 3,180 2,651 3,100 140 A heal 2,162 429 


Note.—Total Enrolment includes Students aided 


TABLE 3.—TRAINING OF VETERANS—FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 81, 1951 


Payments Payments 
: Federal d Total 
Provin 
Cuiney Allotments for eustious rt Payments 

$ $ cts $ cts $ cts 
a fsty gd Bea Ze | 31s OPM mnie Salo TOs SANG oe Sok i 2,500 991 82 407 25 1,399 07 
INOW ESrOHE WICK sete, (eke eds vale eek By OOU | cee erento 1,792 90 1,792 90 
ROD OB iire's eh alay es UAiw Seam enti an Ale ORE 13, 000 702 44 4,292 13 4,994 57 
BE Sig? AES Saga Spe td 8 del a 14,000 hie he de sak aio oe ease ae ae le ee 
MGNILODOL Tb te’. dine he. os Ga Re ce os OOO Meena deere st 1,132 89 1,182 89 
PRMICRTOTO ORT 8 cee eR toc) RO aM Sy, 3,000 139 62 (oon 876 13 
Pia et LG oss 3 ay «gad AERA 5,000 149 98 1,983 51 2,133 49 
PAPUA (OLMIS 6.8 ol 8s, ,, poe Leer. AML 1, 1h Pepereanine ccs hh ep ae 1,776 18 1,776 18 


OGNSics Behl ett Ae heme. > 45, 000 1,983 86 12,121 37 14,105 23 
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TABLE 4.—TRAINING OF ARMY TRADESMEN—FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1951 


Enrolled 
Payments Under : 
Pravin Federal to Training ett, 1950 Days’ 
Allotments| April 30. March 31, M 1 31 Training 
1951 1950 sre eat 
1951 
$ $ cts 
BVO USTUNGWACIets erie z eel cease las cck. cess 16, 000 14,252 35 31 79 6,025 
Quebec Re APRN A Aad 8 Ci A SRE a BAN 15, 150 15,147 00 32 81 6, fea 
Ontario Rist to Peeee, SEES EE Ci ee 1,200 1,085 00 150] ree | 5 ee 435 
MOTOS cad fos RA he cb vv od FEV ES Powe ate » 7,000 O;O90 Be Prd... dees 66 2,966 
CIE CHO WOM. cic ccd ab orclc tteletees oth ss ats 20, 500 19,180 23 18 213 7,216 
POURING, hdc RATES ET EIT Tete 59,850 | 56,063 80 116 439 23, 374 
TABLE 5.—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED—ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1951 
Praca Federal P a ipa for Payments Total 
r Allotment Vo eae | for 1950-51 Payments 
ears 

$ $ cts $ cts $ cts 

BON OO UIAER es ease Pac ek Set cata wGtvcct ss 125, 000 446 54 112,928 95 113,375 49 
Oe SOPRA WICK oh. cds a icses ct oe cheeses 36,000 Tt... ate, des OL, oo! as 31,337 14 
CUO DSC eRe ee cc tine eho aad on 50, COOMA tos. eee 8,354 22 8,354 22 
PLO. b alcsaeenls 6 ccc ds vom DbOtemowee. oe 4 30, OOF AS... 255 Meme: 19,697 39 19,697 39 
SCTE Gol st. get) Da GU Rena -aearmrearererra, pearenires OTS ae a ee 25,909 43 25,909 43 
Beert Site cet. ek ote 62, 000 262 52 50,511 62 50,774 14 
era S0 COMMONS snc bs ook vale ows wade ee eet 13,000 1,049 43 5,849 51 6,898 94 
Berea ett See eh mee Bee pert 348,000 1,758 49 254,588 26 256,346 75 


TABLE 6.—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED—FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1951 


Trainin New Compl With Traine D 
. rainin omple- ith- raining ays’ 
Province March 31, on 1a tions drawals March 31, Training 
1950 gee 1951 
Nova Scotia— 
OTL LIARS 6 ati, DUrais eae. s 109 304 235 44 136 41. 804 
PRODI GTi je eiciguciatteetdoc ea 52 a 80 10 33 ! 
New Brunswick— 
CN aes oe oes do's eee 41 59 44 22 34 18. 266 
Women...........8. 4.205 38 75 50 21 42 y 
Quebec— 
PCM oie ed le ahs sis 4d erred pewter rrrinen 223 101 43 79 9. 578 
MUNSERIIL Se ees cate e ie oe o lorck oa ote weer BT ein o's Ce vine Kees = ible « 4 4 
Manitoba— 
CO a ee ae ea 82 115 88 42 67 14. 312 
AM OTOI ee cs esse Hy de sds 58 56 69 22 23 : 
Sere ena ; : J ; i 
On seerd. soe. d. a. 
Werlentis.......-8..1..:. 41 138 87 27 65 14, 146 
aie 40 62 47 13 ub | os 
ON TI AE ae 
Es ee BEG : 18 308 192 63 204 50,081 
British Columbia— 
OR iis eee «, « 0).0, acted a "a0; 0) 3: 04.0 e¥e. 0:0 ate 0.9) eters 41 30 il 10 2,614 
DMOUAOD, .o565- 5 a~ehtts do. oh ts 40 35 5 ‘4 
Totals— 
Men Peiiiie tes Giamae e906 #6 Bee 280 813 551 168 374 150, 801 
SS Se Rane: Pe 347 692 513 148 378 
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FOE ‘TIT 198 ‘FET 06 96'S G66 Chie oie ek ese 66 I8¢‘I@Pr | ZI $s0‘9 UGS OE 4 2a A Mae Slee ec ae ena s[PIOL 
0 ee bo. ts 2 eRe Ee Bo... Hh. 4. 961 ‘T zz 6¢ 20402 | 10 sen‘T A ee eIquInjog ysyIWg 
oe ee 808 ‘OF veteeeereeesl Qyaag d) en Oa, 89 668 ‘EIT | £9 Eze 000 ‘FIT BiB Bo se on aa ee 
ee ee 898 '2 See pase le zz en a, ce 969‘6z | zo E99 000 ‘08 Derr Ue maqyeasEg 
Bt. d vessel go tag rr a 66 a ee oF 2zo‘or [| Q00 TE eal ais at A SC) 
ae ae 19% ‘6F Sieeeeeee eed gore pees rebel lees ets e eal oy 19 90¢‘Iet | $9 996 000 ‘99T Bed ge + GFE hs Ps IL OLEBNTIT) 
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TABLE 8.—-APPRENTICES REGISTERED ON MARCH 31, 1951, BY PROVINCES 
AND TRADES 


Trade N.S. N.B. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Totals 

Pee CES ANd TLAIFOTOSCTS ou. odes claws cc dach.. ccuows 1h By eer ee a dy ae 63 208 
Bricklayers and Masons........... 16 *15 180 45 23 81 10 370 
OTE TS dn A eee 80 49 319 80 125 172 223 1,048 
EPERICIAtsa en ec cme ees ote. res 45 647 139 52 348 160 1,468 
DMachinisti ve: «a ssrxclias. SE 82 POO eG ILS. ape aed... eae. 22 191 268 
MOtOP MGC ADICR sow. oc cere we ooh + 82 107 | 2,313 249 157 958 347 4,213 
IPRINCOTE FOP IEN AOS Pees RTE E cee 51 36 19 46 27 
Puesteteral.. a eersat, 2). bie: O jn. Se 113 46 5 58 24 255 
EIN os Se eee eae 70 123 636 82 33 390 112 1,446 
ECR 1 2 ye ie pea is Remy a eee 5 el il ae 4 7 agli age iE dy art acon gore 29 49 
Sheet iMetalwWorkerss ii), ove Wek Ale. oor. 22 202 74 35 160 131 624 
eT IMELOT OS. . hie. A&B os PRrnidaias 23 1 135 20 2 54 tT 235 
UWeghe\e (ts 272 2 ge lll alia Aenean inal ithaca! ig aeons 16 63 ESOS, TP er Tee 97 
Mascellancousn, . ACOUIOA WG... 2, of 69 oF 41 18 29 162 383 

OURS Tee ers eee 426 477 4,826 830 516 2,296 1,479 10, 850 


* Includes Plasterers 
t Steamfitters included with Plumbers in B.C. 


TABLE 9.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—SPECIAL ALLOTMENT 
FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Buildings Equipment 

Province Claims Paid Claims Claims Paid | Claims 

oh ities in Previous Paid in Nae t in Previous Paid in 

Years 1950-51 Years 1950-51 
$ $ 6ets. | $ cts. $ $ cts. | $ cts. 
Newfoundland. . "= O10 18 bal iad ccetiumed  d36 paw ee eee 20 N06 Sale cee. «ted hah Poets en Mee 
Prince Edward Island..... 61, 500 61. OOO OU. his aan a 20, 500 4,206 89 9,890 13 
Nova Scotia 41405 5.0. 378, 225 267,798 23 | 110,423 80 126; 075: Fe Ne er: 43,899 14 
New Brunswick........... 324, 750 St: 750. OO it «cel. Bee: 108, 250 30,119 79 17,896 61 
RO aos oes ds node b nasa ods HO ees hoe Won 044 11 | 1252208. 62 784, 850 669,453 28 | 44,503 18 
DRA Pee ee ee oe 2,273,625 559,912 50 | 279,313 18 757,875 59,897 20 90,362 05 
Manitoba vate i Jecert 492,000 256,738 63 | 46,708 29 164, 000 7,090 57 | 42,352 35 
Saskatchewan............. 643, 650 462,850 01 | 139,889 80 214, 550 47,553 38 | 61,542 55 
NOTCH so ee ect ee 525, 150 429,887 32 | 95,262 68 175, 050 125,604 67 | 41,267 67 
British Columbia......... 446,550 4462250 (001. PRR ee: 148, 850 141,492 41 6,341 95 
aotier, soe. 7,719,185 | 4,992,231 40 | 796,807 37 | 2,573,065 | 1,085,418 19 | 358,055 63 


—_—. 


TABLE 10.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—ANNUAL ALLOTMENT 


| Claims paid in Total 
F deral* Claims Paid 1950-51 to April 30 Payments 
Province faitiotan Bat in. Previous fesse ee To 

Years | For Previous| For 1950-51 | April 30, 1951 
$ $ cts $ cts. $ cts $ cts 
Newioundlantd:) feu. 05; oe G5SS003 (22 A ee SR. 29,423 46 36, 284 82 65,708 28 
Prince Edward Island......... 25, 700 109,492 33 9,700 00 25,410 00 35,110 00 
Powe COtIa ee. wk. ee ee, 106, 400 180,207 00 55,555 28 49,891 80 105,447 08 
New Brunswick............... 92,700 AbD SO9TGa) leas . 50... dae. 92,700 00 92, 700 00 
EGG DOC thas srl cciaiutar «dpi 609,400 | 2,935,740 78 111,259 42 433,086 68 544,346 10 
USES. ce aap gages, 2ipiionn 3X, Sania Be Og OE Ee acca aie siphid g's 589,000 00 589,000 00 
Meamtobatectl oc oers..c..... 135, 300 102,687 46 64,544 99 139,962 49 204,507 48 
Saskatchewan................ 173, 900 504 SOO sO OE | occ cesas: cxepckhotes 173,563 94 173, 563 94 
CO  Dietepydl anaheim pied 143, 800 GE TUME FEEL, oc ne cra toles 143,800 00 143,800 00 
British Columbia. ..0).'0)..... 123, 800 505,701 18 76,527 64 52,180 30 128,707 94 
NACE Ef ll lio A a 2,065,800 | 8,399,598 82 347,010 79 | 1,735,880 03 2,082,890 82 


* Includes unmatched grant of $10,000 to each province. 
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P.C. 1740 
PRIVY COUNCIL 
CANADA 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 
| TUESDAY, the 4th day of April, 1950. 
PRESENT 


His EXcELLENCY 
THE GOVERNOR Gun winr IN COUNCIL: 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the reecommendation of 
the Minister of Labour and under the authority of The Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942, is pleased to appoint and doth hereby appoint G. G. 
Cushing, Esquire, General Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, a member of the Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
representing the said Congress, for a period ending November 30th, 1951, vice 
William Jenoves, Esquire, resigned. 


N. A. ROBERTSON 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Tue HoNoURABLE © 
Tue MINISTER OF LABOUR. 
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P.C. 84/4633 


Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury Board, approved by 
His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the 26th September, 1950. 


LABOUR 


The Board had under consideration a memorandum from the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour reporting: 

“Tuat under The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, and Order 
in Council P.C. 1648 of March 8, 1945, as amended by Orders in Council P.C. 
5564 of August 21, 1945; 6599 of August 25, 1945; 2179 of June 3, 1947; and 
76/666 of February 20, 1948, the Minister of Labour was authorized to enter 
into an agreement with the Province of Ontario to provide inter alia financial 
assistance to the Province for capital expenditures for the erection of new 
vocational schools and the purchase of vocational equipment for projects ap- 
proved by the Minister of Labour prior to March 31, 1948, and for which projects 
provincial expenditures have been made prior to March 31, 1952; and 

Tuat the Province reports that certain of the aforesaid projects cannot be 
proceeded with at the present time; therefore; no provincial expenditures for 
such projects will be incurred prior to March 31, 1952; and 


Tuat the Province has cancelled projects in the above category and has 
requested that the Dominion contributions approved for such projects may be 
transferred and applied upon new projects for vocational school buildings and 
equipment jointly approved by the Province and the Minister of Labour; and 

TuHat such transfer of Dominion contributions does not involve any increase 
in the Dominion financial commitments already authorized. 


Now, THEREFORE, the undersigned has the honour to recommend that 
Your Excellency in Council under the authority of The Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942, be pleased to authorize the Minister of Labour, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Order in Council P.C. 1648 of March 8, 1945, 
as amended, to agree to the amendment of the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement entered into by the Minister of Labour with the Province of Ontario 
under date December 23, 1945, by adding the following paragraph at the end of 
Clause 3 (c) thereof: 

‘If the Province finds that any project for new vocational schools 
and equipment approved for Dominion contribution under this Agreement 
prior to April 1, 1948, cannot be proceeded with in the immediate future, 
and for which, in consequence, no provincial expenditures will be incurred 
prior to March 31, 1952, the Province may cancel such project and will 
thereupon advise the Minister of Labour of such cancellation and may for the 
purposes of this Agreement approve in place thereof a new project or projects 
for vocational school buildings and equipment up to an amount not exceeding 
the total of the amount of the projects cancelled by the Province as herein 
provided and may submit such new project or projects to the Minister of 
Labour for his approval in accordance with the terms of this Agreement and 
where the Minister of Labour approves of any new project or projects 
submitted by the Province pursuant to the provisions of the next preceding 
paragraph, the Minister of Labour may contribute to such projects up to a 
total amount not in excess of the amount of the Dominion contribution 
previously approved in respect of the cancelled projects for buildings and 
equipment.’ ”’ 
The Board concur in the above report and recommendation, and submit 

the same for favourable consideration. 
N. A. ROBERTSON 


THE HONOURABLE Clerk of the Privy Council 
THe MINISTER OF LABOUR 
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PRIVY COUNCIL 
CANADA 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 
TuEspAY, the 5th day of DecEMBEr, 1950. 
PRESENT 


His ExcELLENCY 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the reeommendation of 
the Minister of Labour and pursuant to the provisions of The Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942, is pleased to appoint and doth hereby appoint the 
undernoted to be members of The Vocational Training Advisory Council, as 
follows: 


1. For a further period of three years commencing December 1, 1950: 


W. H. C. Seeley, Esquire—Toronto Transportation Commission, 
representing the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


N.S. Dowd, Esquire —Canadian Congress of Labour, 
representing organized labour. 
E. K. Ford, Esquire — Director of Vocational Education, 


Nova Scotia, 
representing the Province of Nova 
Scotia. | 
T. D. Anderson, Esquire —General Secretary, Canadian Legion, 
representing veterans. 


2. For a period of three years commencing December 1, 1950: 


J. W. McNutt, Esquire —Director of Vocational Education, New 
Brunswick, and Regional Director 
of Canadian Vocational Training, 
representing the Maritime Provinces, 
vice Dr. L. W. Shaw, Deputy 
Minister of Education, P.E.L., 
whose appointment expired effective 
December Ist, 1950. 

W. A. Ross, Esquire —Provincial Department of Education, 
Regina, and Regional Director of 
Canadian Vocational Training, rep- 
resenting the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan, vice, Miss Marion Graham, 
Teacher, Saskatoon, whose appoint- 
ment expired effective December 1, 
1950. 


N. A. ROBERTSON 


Clerk of the Privy Council 
THE HONOURABLE 


THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 
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Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury Board, approved 
by His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the 9th December, 1950. 


LABOUR 


The Board had under consideration a memorandum from the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour reporting: 


‘“THart the regular use of Trade Advisory Committees representing employers 
and workers is essential to the proper functioning of Apprenticeship; 


TuHaT attendance at meetings often necessitates absence from the normal 
place of residence and consequent loss of wages, particularly for the workers who 
are members of such Committees; 

Tuat the provisions of present agreements between the Minister of Labour 
and the provinces for Federal Government financial assistance for apprentice- 
ship training includes provision that expenditures shareable under the agreement 
shall include the payment of actual travelling expenses and a per diem allowance 
of $8.00 for members of such Committees, other than Government officials, for 
their attendance at such Committee meetings; 


THAT at a recent Conference on Apprenticeship held at Ottawa, Ontario, 
attended by representatives of all provinces, it was pointed out that, in view of 
the increased rates of wages for workers, the present per diem allowance of 
$8.00 is not sufficient; 

Tuat the Conference requested that the per diem rate to be shared by the 
Dominion should be increased to a maximum of $12.00, and that, instead of 
paying the actual travelling expenses for out-of-town members, payment for such 
should be made in accordance with prevailing provincial regulations which in 
some cases fix a maximum amount for room and meals per day. 

Now, THEREFORE, the Minister of Labour has the honour to recommend 
that the Governor General in Council under the authority of The Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, be pleased to authorize the Minister of 
Labour, after consultation with the Provinces, to agree to amendment of the 
Apprenticeship Agreement entered into with any Province as follows: 

That Regulation 7 of Schedule “Y” of the Apprenticeship Agreement in 
all Provinces as authorized by Order in Council P.C. 196 of January 22, 1946, 
be amended to read as follows: 

‘The Dominion will share equally with the province in the following 
expenditures for members of Trade Advisory or Trade Test Committees, 
other than Government officials, where at the discretion of the province 
such expenditures are deemed advisable; an allowance not in excess of $12.00 
per day while attending the Committee meetings and travelling expenses for 
out-of-town members for such meetings in accordance with prevailing 
provincial travel regulations.’ ”’ 

The Board concur in the above report and recommendation, and submit 
the same for favourable consideration. 


N. A. ROBERTSON, 
Clerk of the Privy Council 
THE HONOURABLE 
Tue MINISTER OF LABOUR. 
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To His Excellency, the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., Governor General 
and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 
May It PLease Your EXcCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, all of which is respectfully submitted. 


MILTON F. GREGG, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT OF THE 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1952 


To THE HonouraBLe Mitton F. Grea, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


sir,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952. 
This report also includes the report of the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch which, in former years, was published separately. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR MacNAMARA, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
May 28, 1952. 
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I.—_INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the authority of 
the Conciliation Act passed in that year, the relevant provisions of which now 
appear in the Labour Department Act (R.S.C. 1927, Chapter 111). 


The history of the Department has appeared in former Annual Reports and 
is not, therefore, repeated in this Report. 


During the fiscal year the Department administered the following statutes: 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; Conciliation and 
Labour Act; The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; Government Annuities 
Act; The Vocational Training Co-Ordination Act, 1942; The Government 
Employees Compensation Act, 1947; The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act; 
and the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. The Fair Wages Orders in 
Council relating to Government contracts for building and construction and for 
equipment and supplies are enforced by the Department. 

The Department was also responsible for the administration of a number of 
measures, such as Orders in Council dealing with special aspects in the field of 
labour. 

The Pacific Regional Advisory Board ceased to function on March 31, 1952. 

By Order in Council P.C. 1899, dated March 31, 1952, and effective April 
1, 1952, the interest rate for the purchase price of new annuities was changed 
from 3 per cent to 33 per cent. 

The first meeting of the National Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled was held in Ottawa, February 20-22, 1952. This Committee was 
formed as a result of recommendations passed at last year’s National Conference 
on Civilian Rehabilitation. A full account of the first meeting of the Committee 
was published in The Labour Gazette, April, 1952, pp. 424-427. 

During the course of the fiscal year, the records of National Registration, 
1940, preserved by the Department, were used extensively by the National 
Health and Welfare Department as proof of age to enable our older citizens to 
benefit under the Old Age Security Act. 

A co-operative research project between the Department and the University 
of Toronto and McGill University in the field of industrial relations was started 
during the fiscal year. 

During the fiscal year the National Advisory Council on Manpower held 
three meetings. 

At March 31, 1951, there were 698 persons, including 46 casual and per 
diem employees, on the staff of the Department of Labour. At March 31, 
1952, there were 694* on the staff, including 36 casual and per diem employees. 

A financial statement for the Department is given in the Public Accounts 
of Canada. . 

Detailed information on the activities of the Department will be found in 
the chapters which follow. 


* This figure does not include the staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of the National 
Employment Service, the combined staffs (regular and casual) of which totalled 8,147 at March 31, 1952, 
as compared with 7,724 at March 31, 1951. 
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II.—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


During the fiscal year under review, conciliation proceedings under The 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act directly affected about 
17,000 employees. Since that statute went into effect on September 1, 1948, 
conciliation ie Seat under its provisions have affected some 174,000 
employees. 

Cumulative ural) show that from the inception of the Act to March 31, 
1952, the Minister of Labour has appointed Conciliation Officers to deal ak 
132 disputes. In the same period he has established Conciliation Boards to 
investigate and report upon 61 disputes, which were not settled by Conciliation 
Officers or otherwise, including 7 disputes which were referred directly to Boards 
without preliminary mediation on the part of Conciliation Officers. Of the 139 
disputes referred either to Conciliation Officers or to Conciliation Boards, 62 
were adjusted by Conciliation Officers and 28 were settled by Conciliation 
Boards, while 6 lapsed and 24 remained pending on March 31, 1952. There 
were 19 disputes not settled, but in only 7 of these cases did the conciliation 
proceedings fail to avert work stoppages. 


There were no proceedings under The Conciliation and Labour Act during 
the fiscal year, its operations having been carried out, where necessary, under 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT* 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force 
on September 1, 1948, and thus the year under review was the third in which the 
provisions of the Act were in full force and effect over the period of a complete 
fiscal year. 


The Act in its legislative principles combines the long-tested cooling-off, 
investigation and conciliation features of The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act with the labour relations, compulsory collective bargaining and limited 
arbitration provisions which had proven their worth while incorporated in the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council, P.C. 1003. 


In summary, the principal provisions of the Act concern: 


1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and for employers 
to be members of employers’ organizations. 


2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on the part of 
employers, unions and other persons. 


3. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 


* For a review of the provisions of the Act, its application to industries within Federal jurisdiction, 
and the major differences between it and the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, see The 
Labour Gazette, November, 1948, pp. 1255-61, and also the Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ending March ar, 1948, pp. 18-24. The latter material deals with the similar provisions 
of the Act while in Bill form. 
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4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargaining and the negotiation of 
collective agreements and conciliation in connection therewith. 


5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, taking of strike votes and changes 
in terms of employment until the collective bargaining and conciliation pro- 
cedure prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 


6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union who are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a pro- 
cedure for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage of work, 
of grievances arising under the agreement. 


7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is in 
effect. 


8. Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers, em- 
ployees or trade unions or employers’ organizations. 


9. The establishment of a representative board, known as the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, to deal with applications relating to the right of trade 
unions to represent employees for collective bargaining purposes. 


10. The appointment of Industrial Inquiry Commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 


11. Co-operative arrangements with provinces in relation to the adminis- 
tration of provincial labour legislation similar to the Federal legislation in the 
application thereof to any industry. 


The Act is divided into two parts: 


Part I contains the provisions defining and prohibiting unfair labour prac- 
tices, the procedures provided for certification of unions as bargaining agents of 
employees; and for the negotiation of collective agreements and settlements of 
grievances in connection with such agreements, and the enforcement provisions 
of the Act. 


Part II specifies the industries to which the Act applies, provides for the 
appointment of a representative labour relations board to administer a number 
of the provisions of the Act, and contains other administrative provisions neces- 
sary and incidental to the operation of the Act. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE MINISTER OF LABOUR UNDER THE ACT 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and 
under it he is responsible for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, Concilia- 
tion Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for controlling consent to prosecute, 
and for dealing with complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The part played by the Canada Labour Relations Board in the administra- 
tion of the Act is reported in the Chapter entitled ‘‘Canada Labour Relations 
Board’’. 


REGULATIONS UNDER THE ACT 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Regulations, made 
pursuant to Section 67 of the Act and given effect through Order in Council 
P.C. 4682 of October 22, 1948, prescribe the procedure to be followed in dealing 
with the various matters which the Act places within the administrative juris- 
diction of the Minister of Labour, including requests for the appointment of 
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Conciliation Officers and Conciliation Boards, complaints that provisions of the 
Act have been violated, and applications for the consent of the Minister to 
prosecute offences under the Act. The Regulations also prescribe the form of 
notice to commence collective bargaining. 


For the complete text of the Regulations under the Act, see The Labour 
Gazette, January, 1949, pp. 55-7. 


CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
Disputes INVESTIGATION ACT 


Sections 16 and 17 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provide for conciliation machinery to attempt the settlement of a dispute 
where negotiations for a collective agreement following the certification of a 
bargaining agent or negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement have 
been unsuccessful. On the request of either party to such a dispute, or in any 
other case where he considers it advisable to do so, the Minister of Labour may 
appoint a Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties and attempt to effect 
an agreement. If a Conciliation Officer reports failure to bring about the 
settlement of a dispute, the Minister may appoint a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. The Act also provides that the Minister may appoint a Concilia- 
tion Board without prior reference to a Conciliation Officer, but the normal 
practice is the appointment of a Conciliation Officer in the first instance. 


When a Conciliation Board is appointed, each party to the dispute is invited 
to nominate one person for appointment to the Board. The two members so 
appointed are then requested to recommend a third person for appointment as 
Chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister selects the Chairman. 


The first duty of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute. In the 
event of its failure to do so, it is required to submit to the Minister a report 
setting forth its findings and its recommendations as to the terms on which it 
considers the dispute should be settled. The Minister supplies each party with 
a copy of the report and he may publicize the report in such manner as he sees 
fit. A strike or lockout is prohibited until seven days after the receipt of the 
report by the Minister. 


During the fiscal year, the Minister appointed 40 Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
and in six other cases Conciliation Officers appointed before April 1, 1951, 
continued to function. In 18 of these 46 cases, settlements of the disputes were 
effected by the Conciliation Officers; in 19 cases, the Conciliation Officers were 
not able to settle the disputes and recommended the appointment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation; in the remaining nine cases, the Conciliation 
Officers were still functioning at the end of the fiscal year. 


In the same period, the Minister appointed Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation under Section 17 of the Act to deal with 26 disputes, seven of 
which were not previously referred to Conciliation Officers. Reports were 
also received from four Boards established during the previous fiscal year, and 
files were closed in five other disputes in which the parties were on March 31, 
1951, still giving consideration to the recommendations contained in the reports 
of Boards. In respect of the 35 disputes dealt with by Conciliation Boards, 
settlements on the basis of Boards’ reports were secured in 15 disputes by the 
end of the fiscal year; five disputes were not settled, and 15 disputes were still 
being dealt with by Boards at the end of the fiscal year. A strike occurred in 
one of the five disputes which were not settled by Conciliation Boards. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR AND FROM INCEPTION OF THE ACT 


ooo 
ooa——o——qa——_—S 6 eee 


April 1, 1951, to September 1, 1948, to | 
March 31, 1952 March 31, 1952 


+n t Number of Number of 
N we ety Workers Peichle Workers 


. Directly a Directly 
Disputes Affected Disputes Affected 


Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Officers at 
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Disputes referred to Conciliation Officers............. 40 11,560 132 173,424 
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Disputes settled by Conciliation Officers............. | 18 9,962 62 25, 635 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Officers......... 19 2,999 58(a) | 144,257 
Disputes which lapsed; no further action required....]............/........205. 3 440 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Officers at 
mr asemvor re tee Pees ATS Sha Sl FSET Sd 8) 3, 092 9 3,092 
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Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Boards at 
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tion Board recommendations at beginning of | 
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Disputes referred to Conciliation Boards............. 26(c) 4,174 61(c) | 144,677(b) 
enees. CED OL. ui OER. Han! 35 5,450 61 144, 677 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Boards.............. 15 2,922 28 6,976 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Boards...... 5(d) 934 15(e) | 135,867 


Disputes which lapsed; no further Board action 

ST SY LORY 7 SD PR PR any ia, FERRE gt PEP yc” 3 240 
Disputes in which parties were considering Concilia- 

Gow Dbardineenominasdations‘at end. of periods { wihs sate. es «ode bees Os ee bye ew de ede ew lee ks a 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Boards at 

ST MM TIT NS ree Cee oe ek wee eee 15 1,594 15 1,594 


Va ee Te a 5 ee ee ee | 30 5,450 61 144, 677 


(a) Includes four disputes which were not referred to Conciliation Boards. 

(6) As revised following preliminary estimate. 

(ec) One Conciliation Board was appointed to deal with five of these disputes; two Boards were ap- 
pointed to deal with seven other disputes which had not previously been referred to Conciliation Officers; 
in all, 17 Boards were appointed during the fiscal year and 49 since inception of the Act. 

(d) In one case, a strike was not averted by the conciliation procedure. 

(e) In seven cases, strikes were not averted by the conciliation procedure. 


OTHER PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE MINISTER OF LABOUR UNDER THE 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


CoMPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF FAILURE TO BARGAIN 
COLLECTIVELY 


The Minister of Labour received no complaints under Section 43 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act during the period from 
April 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952, alleging that parties had failed to bargain 
collectively or to make every reasonable effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received a total of six such complaints under Section 43 of the Act. 
One complaint was withdrawn and the Minister referred five complaints to the 
Canada Labour Relations Board for investigation (for action taken, see Chapter 
on Canada Labour Relations Board). 
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APPLICATIONS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR FOR CONSENT TO PROSECUTE 


The Minister received four applications for consent to prosecute under 
Section 46 of the Act during the period April 1, 1951 to March 31, 1952, all of 
them being granted. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1952, the Minister 
received a total of twelve such applications for consent to prosecute. Six 
applications were granted, two refused, two referred to Industrial Inquiry Com- 
missions and settled, one was withdrawn, and one lapsed. ~ 


ComPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF VIOLATION OF PROVISIONS 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DispuTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Under Section 44 of the Act a person claiming to be aggrieved because of 
an alleged violation of any of the provisions of the Act may make a complaint 
in writing to the Minister of Labour, who is empowered to have the complaint 
investigated by a Conciliation Officer or by an Industrial Inquiry Commission. 


No complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister of Labour during ~ 
the period from April 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1952, a total of 
three complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister. In one case the 
Minister appointed an Industrial Inquiry Commission under Section 56 of the 
Act to investigate the complaint and it was subsequently dismissed. In another 
case, the complaint was withdrawn and in a third case, the complaint was 
settled and withdrawn following an investigation by an officer of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY COMMISSIONS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DIsPuTES INVESTIGATION AcT 


Under Section 56 of the Act the Minister of Labour is empowered to appoint 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission in order to make any inquiries the Minister 
thinks fit regarding industrial matters, and, in particular, may require such a 
Commission to investigate and report to him in respect of an alleged violation 
of any of the provisions of the Act upon receipt of a complaint in writing from 
a person claiming to be aggrieved. 


During the fiscal year, no Industrial Inquiry Commissions were appointed. 
In all, since the inception of the Act, six such appointments have been made. 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


References and figures in the following statement pertain to all work stop- 
pages caused by labour-management disputes in Canada without any distinction 
as to whether they are dealt with under federal or provincial legislation. 


A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment in 1900. Tables are published each month 
in The Labour Gazette of strikes and lockouts in existence during the month, 
giving particulars as to duration, cause, method of settlement and result of 
each strike. A review for each calendar year, with statistical analyses, is pub- 
lished as early as possible in the year following. 


For the purpose of the statistical record, a strike or lockout is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees for at least one working day, or a 
number of workers for part of a day which causes a time loss of ten or more 
man-working days. The compilation conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch includes only workers directly affected, that is, those on strike or locked 
out, but the employees in the establishment who are indirectly affected, that is 
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unable to work because of the work stoppage, are shown in a footnote when the 
number is important. Information as to such stoppages is received from various 
sources, such as officers of the Department throughout Canada, from Provincial 
Departments of Labour, from press clippings, etc. In each case an endeavour 
is made to obtain complete details from the parties concerned, that is from 
representatives of the workers involved and from the employer. 


The outstanding features of the year, as compared with 1950 were, on the 
one hand, an increase of more than 60 per cent in the number of work stoppages, 
and, on the other, a decrease of about 85 per cent in the time loss. The number 
of strikes and lockouts in 1951 was the highest since 1943 and strike idleness 
the lowest since 1948. The number of workers involved in 1951 stoppages was 
greater than average but was 46 per cent below the 1950 total which was inflated 
by the large number of workers involved in the railway strike. 


The latest figures available show that in 1950 collective agreements in effect 
covered more than 1,282,000 workers. The great majority of these contracts 
were renewed in 1951 by peaceful negotiations. In 1951, disputes over renewals 
of existing contracts caused only 70 stoppages, involving 32,111 workers, or 
two and one-half per cent of the total of all workers covered by agreements. 


Wages and related questions have been the predominant issues in strikes 
and lockouts during the last six years. Steadily rising consumer prices during 
this period have made the financing of the family budget a matter of real concern 
to the Canadian worker. In spite of a sharp increase in the cost-of-living index 
in 1951, there was a substantial decline in the percentage of time lost in disputes 
over wage increases. In 1951, this issue caused 48 per cent of the stoppages, 
involved 48 per cent of the workers and caused 70 per cent of the total loss, as 
compared with an average for the five-year period, 1946-1950, of 59 per cent of 
the stoppages, 73 per cent of the workers, and 90 per cent of the total strike 
idleness. In 1951, other causes affecting working conditions caused 19 per cent 
of the stoppages; union questions, other than for increased wages, 18 per cent; 
and discharge of workers, suspension, refusal to reinstate and employment of 
particular persons, other than in connection with union questions, 15 per cent 
of the total. There were two small sympathy strikes in 1951, three in 1950, one 
in 1949 and none in 1948. Pensions and welfare plans were not important issues. 


During the calendar year 1951 there were 259 strikes and lockouts, involving 
102,870 workers, with a time loss of 901,739 days. Comparable figures for the 
preceding year were 161 strikes and lockouts, 192,153 workers, and a loss of 
1,389,039 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the total amount of time lost in 1951 was about one-tenth of one per cent of the 
estimated working time, approximately the same as in 1950. The average loss 
of time for each worker directly involved was about nine days in 1951 and 
seven days in 1950. The total time lost in 1951 was equivalent to an average 
loss for each wage and salary worker in Canada of less than one-quarter day 
and less than one-half day in 1950. 


Strike idleness in the manufacturing group of industries was greater than 
in all other industries combined, causing 74 per cent of the total time lost in 
1951. In 1950, the greatest loss was in transportation, the railway strike 
accounting for more than a million days. In 1951, time lost in transportation 
disputes was negligible. Mining accounted for 16 per cent of the total loss in 
1951, but in this group stoppages in coal mining caused less than five per cent 
of the total. In the construction industry, stoppages caused less than eight per 
cent of the total idleness. 


Direct negotiations between workers and employers brought about settle- 
ment of 113 of the 259 stoppages in 1951. Provincial conciliation effected 
settlement in 42 cases, federal conciliation in one and civic mediation in one; 
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15 were referred to labour boards and commissioners; six were settled by arbitra- 
tion; and 70 by return of workers and replacement, the latter being a factor in 
21 cases. 


A complete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1951 was 


published in a supplement to The Labour Gazette for April, 1952. Comparative 
figures covering the period 1901-1951 (See Table 1) are included in the survey. 


An annual review giving available information as to strikes and lockouts 
in certain other countries during 1951, with comparable figures for earlier years, 
may be found in the supplement mentioned above. 


TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, BY YEARS, 1939-1951 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 


All Industries 
Number 


Wear ere Sac nee Time Loss 
uring umber umber 
the Year | of Strikes N ey O Tr Man. sepals é Average Per rere 
i dei ts* Employers* Veh 3 ry Working Wage and ere Estimated 
we = Days Salary | a er Working 
Earner RVOSV Time 

LOSORO TIL. SS 120 122 243 41, 038 224, 588 0-11 5-47 0-04 
LO4ORs Pee See rs. 166 168 894 60, 619 266, 318 0-12 4-39 0:04 
IGAINOe ate ees Bee ears 231 658 87,091 433,914 0-17 4-98 0-06 
1042 FRR decals oe ee 352 354 492 113, 916 450, 202 0-16 3°95 0-05 
LGD Meee ess Pere Oe 401 402 651 218, 404 1,041, 198 0-35 4-77 0-12 
1944 ws 55a). RARE. 2 195 199 400 75,290 490, 139 0-16 6-51 0-06 
WO4O PUTS. LE. 196 197 418 96, 068 1, 457, 420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
1946 ronan seca ions 225 228 1,299 139, 474 4,516,393 1-49 32°38 0-50 
1947... een ae 232 236 bag W7 104, 120 2,397,340 0-77 23-02 0-26 
IES. Meson Shee eee 147 154 674 42,820 885, 793 0-27 20-68 ‘ °0-09 
19497 TFA. 132 137 542 51, 437 1, 063, 667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
W950. a eee Aa 158 161 345 192,153 1,389, 039 , 0-40 7-23 0-13 
1ND)SS Maciel. MPR pute acl ; 257 259 646 102, 870 901, 739 0-24 8-77 0-08 


* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


FAIR WAGES 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Federal Government was originally adopted 
as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900 and later expressed in a series 
of Orders in Council which were consolidated by Order in Council of November 
3, 1949 (P.C. 5547). 


In 1935, the ‘“‘Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935’? was passed. 
This Act, in addition to providing for the payment of “fair wages’”’ on construc- 
tion contracts also limits the working hours on such projects to eight per day 
and forty-four per week. 


By Order in Council P.C. 6801, dated November 23, 1940, regulations 
adopted under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, made the Deputy 
Minister of Labour responsible for the investigation of claims for the payment 
of wages specified in fair wages schedules, and established a procedure for the 
settlement of such claims. 


A more detailed account of the Fair Wages Policy and the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act appear on pp. 26-28 of the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS APPLYING ON WorkKS oF CoNnsTRUCTION, REPAIR, 
REMODELLING AND DEMOLITION 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, the Department of Labour 
issued 1,765 schedules of fair wages and conditions of employment as compared 
with 1,814 during the fiscal year 1950-51, and 1,778 during the fiscal year 1949-50. 
The approximate total value of contracts reported to the Department as having 
been awarded during the last fiscal year was $258,500,000, as compared with 
approximately $162,100,000 for the fiscal year 1950-51. During 1951-52 the 
sum of $8,449.18 was collected from employers who had failed to pay the wages 
prescribed in fair wage schedules, and was distributed to 110 workers. During 
the fiscal years 1950-51, and 1949-50, such collections totalled $37,146.61 and 
$3,598, respectively. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS APPLYING ON CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Departments awarding contracts for the supply and manufacture of supplies 
and equipment include the standard ‘‘B” conditions as a provision of the contract. 
During the fiscal year under review, 92,687* contracts were awarded, with an 
approximate value of $977,490,000*. During the same period 77 statutory 
declarations from firms engaged on such contracts were submitted to the 
Department for review. 


PREVAILING RatTE EMPLOYEES 


By Order in Council P.C. 1053 of June 29, 1922, a number of classifications 
of employees were exempted from the operation of the Civil Service Act and 
provision was made that: the selection of employees for these exempted classes 
be left entirely in the hands of the employing Department; the compensation 
shall not exceed the salaries provided in the classification schedules, and where 
no classification schedule exists the rate of pays shall be such as is reeommended 
by the Department and approved by the Governor General in Council. In 
subsequent years, various Orders in Council were passed, extending the exemp- 
tions of the original Order. 


On December 6, 1949, Order in Council P.C. 6190 the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations established, among other things, a method of 
determining the rate of pay of these exempt employees. The rate of normal 
pay and the rate and conditions of extra pay for these employees in each unit 
in the public service is fixed by Treasury Board after consultation with the 
Department of Labour. | 

There are in the Government service in Canada about 31,000 of these 
employees exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act, and they are 
employed in public buildings, parks, forests, canals, special projects and govern- 
ment vessels. | f. 

During the fiscal year 1951-52 the number of recommendations made for 
the establishment of prevailing rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of 
the Government was 6,876. Approximately 390 different. occupational classi- 
fications were represented by the employees affected. 


The corresponding figures for the fiscal year 1950-51 were 3,654 recommenda- 
tions involving about 325 occupational classifications. 


* Not including the ‘‘B’”’ contracts awarded by Department of Defence Production for the months 
of January, February and March, 1952. 


Norrt.—For statistical purposes “recommendation” is the rate set for a classification in a Department, 
except that where the same rate is recommended about the same time for several of the same Classifica- 
tions in a Department it is considered as one recommendation. 
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LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service was authorized on May 15, 
1947, to succeed the Industrial Production Co-operation Board. The Service 
is engaged in the promotion of labour-management production committees in 
Canadian industry, and continues the work originally started by the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board during the war. An Advisory Committee 
consisting of representatives of employers’ organizations and trade unions 
advises the Minister of Labour on matters pertaining to the Service. The 
present Committee was appointed under Order in Council P.C. 2527, dated 
May 30, 1951. 


During the fiscal year, the growth in the number of labour-management 
production committees continued. At April 1, 1951, the total number of 
committees was 750. By March 31, 1952, this figure had risen to 834. Details 
of the distribution of labour-management production committees by industry 
and of the number of employees represented on these committees are presently 
available only up to December 31, 1951. At that date, 789 committees were 
listed on the Department’s records. 


306,427 Canadian workers were represented on these 789 committees. 
In manufacturing industries, 164,154 employees were represented on 441 com- 
mittees; in transportation, 72,030 workers on 176 committees; in mining, 23,088 
workers on 24 committees; in service industries, 18,946 workers on 46 committees; 
in communications, 22,861 workers on 83 committees. Retail and wholesale 
trade, construction, and finance accounted for 19 committees covering 5,348 
workers. 


The Service distributes publicity material which is designed to aid in the 
formation of committees and to assist already-established committees to function 
more effectively. During the year additional material was published in both 
English and French. The following titles were distributed during the year: 


(1) Information Bulletins No. 3 and No. 4. Bulletin No. 3 describes the 
organization, informational services, and research work of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service. Bulletin No. 4, entitled The Labour Representative 
on an LMPC, is designed to provide helpful information on the function of a 
labour member of an LMPC. 


(2) Meters, Motors and Men, a research study on the operation of the 
labour-management production committee at the Sangamo Company, in Leaside, 
Ontario. 

(3) Joint Consultation in Service Industries, a reprint of a pamphlet prepared 
to assist in the organizing and operation of LMPC’s in service industries. 


(4) Our LMPC Needs Ideas, a pamphlet for use by industrial LMPC’s as 
a check list of possible ideas and improvements in tools and equipment, material 
handling, materials, inspection and general operations. 

(5) A new series of 12 three-colour posters dealing with safety, absenteeism, 
tool conservation, increased production and other matters within the scope of 
LMPC’s. Each poster is accompanied by a pay envelope stuffer amplifying 
the poster message. During the fiscal year requests for 13,950 posters and 
164,800 pay envelope stuffers were received from established committees. 


The regular monthly bulletin of the Service, Teamwork in Industry, contained 
detailed reports of the activities of outstanding labour-management production 
committees, as well as briefer accounts of committee activities, and articles of 
interest to LMPC’s. Average monthly circulation of Teamwork in Industry 
was 11,172 in English and 2,845 in French. 


In addition to this material, the Service also sponsored a broadcast on 
Canadian radio stations describing the work of LMPC’s. A series of advertise- 
ments appeared in the Trades and Labour Congress Journal, and the Canadian 
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Congress of Labour Unionist. A monthly article on the highlights in LMPC 
activity was also printed in The Labour Gazette. The Service also utilized films 
extensively to promote labour-management production committees. 


Field representatives of the Service continued to carry on active promotion 
of the formation of committees. For this purpose, branch offices of the Service 
are located at Amherst, Three Rivers, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. During the fiscal year, the 
fieldmen made 2.663 visits to established committees to render whatever assis- 
tance was necessary to make them function more effectively. Included in this 
total are calls made on management and union representatives to discuss the 
operation of committees. 


The activities most frequently reported by established committees were: 
(1) Improved Production Efficiency, (2) Improved Quality, (8) Reduction of 
Waste, (4) Measures to Promote Better Understanding between Management 
and Labour, (5) Accident Prevention, (6) Good Housekeeping, (7) Reduction 
of Absenteeism. 
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III.—_CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act established the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as an agency of administration. The Board 
has responsibility for those provisions of the Act which concern (1) the certifica- 
tion of trade unions as bargaining agents for appropriate units of employees 
so that such agents may bargain collectively with the employers of the employees 
affected, (2) the writing of procedures into collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements, 
and (3) the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board in the course of its functions mentioned 
above has authority to determine the proper time of making application for 
certification under certain conditions; to determine the appropriateness of a 
unit of employees for collective bargaining; to hold votes of employees for the 
purpose of determining whether bargaining agents have the support of the 
employees affected; to reject as bargaining agents trade unions which are domi- 
nated or influenced improperly by employers; to revoke or revise decisions, 
orders or certificates; to issue orders requiring parties to bargain collectively; 
to determine who is a member in good standing of a trade union, and to determine 
who is an employee or employer within the meaning of the Act. 


The Board is composed of four representatives of organized labour and four 
representatives of employers’ organizations, with an independent chairman. 
In the absence of the latter, a Vice-Chairman acts in his stead. Officers and 
staff of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of Labour act as 
officers and staff of the Board. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD 


The Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board, made 
under Section 60 of the Act and given effect through Orders in Council P.C. 
4682 of October 22, 1948, and P.C. 1547 of March 28, 1950, prescribe the pro- 
cedure to be followed in those provisions of the Act which fall within the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the Board and which are mentioned above in the first 
paragraph of this chapter. In addition, the Rules of Procedure set forth the 
criteria for determining a member in good standing of a trade union, a quorum 
of the Board, and the powers of the Chief Executive Officer of the Board in 
taking votes of employees. 


For the text of the Rules of Procedure, see The Labour Gazette, January, 
1949, pp. 57-60, and May, 1950, pp. 673-4. 


HEARINGS OF THE BOARD 


During the fiscal year, April 1, 1951 to March 31, 1952, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board held 18 meetings, usually holding one or two-day sessions each 
month. In addition to other activities, statistics of which are given below, 20 
hearings were held either at the wish of the parties concerned or by direction of 


the Board. Twenty-eight employers and 26 trade unions were represented 
before the Board. 


About one-third of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in hearing 
these oral representations. The majority of the cases coming to the attention 
of the Board are decided without the necessity of oral representations. 
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CERTIFICATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
DisPuTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board received 96 applications for the certification of bargaining agents which 
directly affected 41,019* workers. The Board disposed of another 21 applica- 
tions for certification which were under investigation at the close of the previous 
fiscal year. Of these 117 applications, which directly affected 42,435* workers, 
54 had been granted, 32 rejected and 15 withdrawn. At the end of the fiscal 
year, the remaining 16 were still under investigation. During the fiscal year 
the Board ordered 11 representation votes. 


From September 1, 1948, the date on which The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act went into effect, to March 31, 1952, the Board 
disposed of a total of 303 applications for certification directly affecting some 
68,983 workers, 173 applications being granted, 81 rejected and 49 withdrawn. 
Since September 1, 1948, the Board has ordered 49 representation votes. 


COMPLAINTS OF FAILURE TO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY REFERRED TO THE 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, no complaints made under 
Section 43 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, alleging 
that a party had failed to bargain collectively, were referred by the Minister 
of Labour to the Canada Labour Relations Board. 


From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1952, the Minister referred to the 
Board a total of five complaints of failure to bargain collectively. In one case 
the Board issued an order requiring the respondent to bargain collectively with 
the complainant and the other four complaints were dismissed on the grounds 
that Section 43 of the Act did not have application to the matters in dispute. 


APPLICATIONS TO CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
FOR REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATION 


Section 11 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
provides that, where in the opinion of the Board the bargaining agent no longer 
represents the majority of employees in the unit for which it was certified, the 
Board may revoke the certification of the bargaining agent. In addition, under 
Section 61 (2) of the Act, the Board may reconsider, vary or revoke decisions 
or orders made by it under the Act. 

The Board received four applications for revocation during the fiscal year - 
ending March 31, 1952, three applications being rejected and decision in one 
application being deferred. During the year, the Board also granted four 
applications for revocation of certification which had been carried over from the 
previous fiscal year. 

In all, since the inception of the Act, 13 applications for revocation have 
been received, seven being refused, five granted and one deferred. 


APPLICATIONS TO THE CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD FOR A PROCEDURE 
FOR THE FINAL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES CONCERNING THE 
MEANING OR VIOLATION OF A COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


The Act prescribes in Section 19 that where a collective agreement does 
not contain a procedure for the final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of a collective agreement, an application may be made to 
the Board for the provision of such a procedure. The Board received no such 
applications during the fiscal year under review. In all, since the inception of the 
Act, three applications have been received, one being granted and two rejected. 


* Preliminary estimate, subject to revision. 
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IV.—THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION— 
THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, Section 88 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, under which the National Employment Service was 
established, was amended to provide that this Service should be under the 
direction of the Minister of Labour. Detailed information on the operations 
of the National Employment Service is published in the annual Report of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. Close liaison is maintained between 
the work of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and that of other agencies 
in the Department of Labour. 
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V.—CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) was passed 
in 1908 to authorize the sale of Government Annuities, it being considered “in 
the public interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of 
Canada be encouraged and aided thereto so that provision may be made for 
old age’. Administration of the Act originally came under the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, was transferred to the Postmaster General in 1912 and 
to the Minister of Labour in 1922. 


Annuities are sold to persons resident or domiciled in Canada, by application 
made directly to the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour at Ottawa 
or to any one of the Annuities Representatives located in forty-two communities 
across Canada. Further particulars may be obtained from the sources mentioned 
above or from the nearest Accounting Post Office. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of 
years certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period be the 
longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are 
generally for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age 
by monthly, quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate 
annuities are mainly for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed 
who wish to obtain immediate income in return for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its mem- 
bers, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, of 
annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In recent years, employers of labour, societies and associations have been turning 
in increasing numbers to Government Annuities for pensions for their employees 
and members. Under the first retirement annuity agreements, employees were 
treated as individual annuitants. After group annuity contracts were adopted, 
a pension plan became a formal arrangement for building up a fund by contribu- 
tions made during an employee’s working life. The purchase money required 
may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from the em- 
ployer’s contributions. From this fund an annuity will be paid to the employee 
after he retires from work. The terms set forth in writing form a contractual 
agreement between the Canadian Government on the one hand and the employer 


. and employee on the other. As a result of the large number of employees 


covered under retirement annuity agreements, the business of the Annuities 
Branch carried on under this method of purchase has become more than half of 
the total. 


Financial Statement.—From September 1, 1908, the date of inception of the 
Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1952, the total number of 
individual contracts and certificates issued was 331,791. Table 1 (A) shows the 
number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts by five- 
year periods, and Table 1(B) gives this information by fiscal years, from 1940 to 
1952, inclusive, the number for the fiscal year under review being 17,038. Of 
these 4,903 were contracts with individual annuitants and 12,135 were certificates 
issued under all the group contracts, i.e., additional certificates issued under 
group contracts previously effective as well as certificates issued during the year 
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1951-52 under new group contracts. There was a total of 915 group contracts, 
under which, at the date under review, 131,749 active registrations were in 
effect (as compared with 128,299 for the year previous). In addition 10,463 
employees or members had been retired with vested annuities, 3,308 had died 
before retirement, and 40,602 had withdrawn following change of employment. 
Among the contracts issued during the year were 764 immediate annuity contracts 
with an average amount of annuity of $432. 


The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $710,499,698.45, net 
receipts for the year under review being $57,548,671.33. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1952, is shown 
in Table 2 to be $675,931,703. This includes the sum of $940,138.44 transferred 
to maintain the reserve. 


Of the 331,791 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 42,098 were cancelled, leaving in effect 289,693 on March 31, 1952 (Table 3). 
Annuity payment was being made under 58,057 of these and was deferred under 
the remaining 231,636. The total amount of annuity payable under vested 
contracts was $26,341,603, an average of $454 per contract. The value of all 
outstanding liabilities was $675,931,703, of which $288,923,973 was the value 
of vested annuities, $386,966,356 the value of deferred annuities, and $32,054 
the reserve held for payment of benefits by instalments under a small number 
of group annuities, the remainder being advance premiums. 


Transfer to Maintain Reserve-—(See Table 2). This is primarily the mor- 
tality loss on annuities sold prior to April 19, 1948, and particularly those sold 
prior to September 5, 1986. Annuitants are living longer than the older premium 
rates provided for, so that losses are incurred by having to pay annuities longer 
than expected. This condition is felt by all companies or associations that issue 
annuities. A portion of the transfer, however, arises from the inter-departmental 
accounting system, which results in the interest credited to the annuities fund 
being less than the interest earned by annuitants. The shortage of interest 
credited from interest required necessarily appears as transfer to maintain 
reserve. In the fiscal year 1951-52, for example, the shortage of interest was 
$160,916.00. Thus the mortality loss was $779,222.44; the total transfer being 
$940,138.44. There is no mortality loss under contracts issued since April 19, 
1948. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities —Tables 4 (A) and (B) were compiled from data 
regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) in effect 
on March 31, 1952 under the first four classes in Table 3 (existing single lives 
without and with guaranteed period). The number of contracts analysed was 
50,839 — an increase of 2,894 or 6.0 per cent over the number for the previous 
year. From Table 4 (A), which shows the distribution of contracts by amount 
of annuity, it may be seen that 68.5 per cent of the annuities were for amounts 
under $600, 19.5 per cent for $600 but less than $1,200, and 12.0 per cent for 
$1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been issued prior to August, 1931). 
In Table 4 (B) the classification was by sex and age of annuitant and showed 
the largest age group to be 60-69 for each sex. The arithmetic average of 
attained ages under all vested contracts was 68.1 years, an increase of 0.3 years 
over the previous year. 


Under vested annuity contracts involving single lives, 1,810 deaths were 
reported during the year, the average age at death being 74.6 years. 


Statistics in this section of the report are based on contracts rather than on 
individual lives. 
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Up to March 31, 1952, thirteen annuitants — six males and seven females — 
had attained the age of one hundred years. Of these, five centenarian annuitants 
were living on March 31, 1952. 


Premium Rates.—By Order in Council P.C. 1899, dated March 31st, and 
effective April 1st, 1952, the interest rate for the purchase price of new annuities 
was changed from 3% to 34 3%. 


TABLES 1 (A) AND 1 (B).—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND 
-CERTIFICATES ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FIVE-YEAR 
PERIODS TO MARCH 31, 1948, AND BY FISCAL YEARS 1945-52 INCLUSIVE 


TABLE 1 (A) TABLE 1 (B) 

Individual Individual 

Five-Year Period Contracts Fiscal Year Contracts 

from April 1 and Net Receipts Ending and Net Receipts 
to March 31 Certificates March 31 Certificates 
Issued Issued 

$ ©=6 ets $ = ets 
19081-1913........... 3,106 1, 737;059- 70s) 194% 0 s-ccnrteren 15,796 33,076,435 98 
1013-1918; 79: .u.. oe. 1,379 UO12 Ole Of) TOd6 oes. ks bak 25,538 46,954,535 93 
1018-1023: FN... 1,162 oOsor TSO- 26 Wier art 43,585 72,009, 764 42 
1923~1928h-Gra.rs... 3,289 URE PARES HY ie! By) ge 40,945 75,067,827 28 
1928-1983. i2..0..... 7,458 18,7825 880 Soy 1 ee a ee 36,332 64,311,115 91 
1933-1938V.77 Nees 26, 229 4+ 78,895; 127504 1950.09 20 8. Ls 21,078 637193, 241 57 
1938-1943........... AT ST2T |) 9%, 040,507 -50-t L951. tonen 21,775 59, 648,322 61 
1943-1948 eemseerrersd 145 )-216-)-255-7708, O61 3670 FOS2F. . de. occ es OM, 17,038 57,548,671 33 
Totals, omitting years marked * included in Table 1 (A)................. 331,791 | 710,499,698 45 


1 From September 1, 1908. 


TABLE 1 (C)—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS ISSUED AND NUMBER OF 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED UNDER GROUP CONTRACTS DURING EACH OF THE 
FISCAL YEARS 1944-45 TO 1951-52 


Individual Group 
Fiscal Year Contracts Certificates Total 

Issued Issued 
NRA eee tee eas cha bien phe Met Shee dlewa MPoalaga ss 6,483 9,313 15,796 
DN a sp Sy 2s Ce ss Ess Sb Sew «A te ae ee ae 8,183 17,355 25, 538 
eS ag. AR es CMe OR Senne. er af 13,174 30,411 43, 585 
MET A Oo a ho ro 5 eke Ss eS OO Ee ee ee 14, 237 26,708 40,945 
LON Aas sw eee ken PA cs ans Pew ewcnelee vale See ¢ a a ae 6,463 29, 869 36, 332 
PAI BO py vec ae sce ss ov gee of RR RE oe 5, 389 15, 689 21,078 
ee ios. ie nae as blu os hs teed aie SE Oe ee eee 6, 747 15, 028 21,775 
LOR bei aacs tah £0 ie CEN SRO AGH Ls SAR ECE AOS Gece e 4,903 12,135 17, 038 
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TABLE 2.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1952 


Rate Or Parerest ss... 5 ves. cae eee oe F coke cee ee se een 4% 3% 
FunpD 
FundwA prik 1s 105th. .nd .ofomnscite oe RAO ose. 5 $571,482,419 00 $ 48,916,576 00 
Receipts, 1951-52, less disbursements...............0+. 35,660,068 08 18,932,501 48 
Transfer to Maintain Reserve..............cccccececes 919,956 92 20,181 52 
Find, Dare clel OD canaries helene tone ater 608,062,444 00 67,869,259 00 
LIABILITIES 
Valuation of Annuities Outstanding................66. 608,062,444 00 67,869,259 00 
(see Table 3) 
REcgEIPTS 
Immediatée*Aniitiéss i... Sawer we ee, LS. — 4,437,154 96 
Deferred: Annuities’. 19% tee 228.05, pind. OR Ae 38,453,421 37 14,985,470 19 
Interestto March 35 19520 by: . diate). aes aoe . Re 22,978,127 20 1,693,540 74 
Totabh $40.8 ia. ele .. Ot a, Fone ee 61,431,548 57 21,116,165 89 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Vested AnnGitiost Ko. cobrsirei vid ot nceieee Beeb arse 23,681,602 60 1,860,197 58 
Comm used? Values... ... i's’. 's-s'e's sole "e's e's ethos a oa a 247,057 44 31,453 02 
Premiums Returned with Interest............ceeseee0% 1,665,673 29 141,785 78 
(Including Instalment Death Benefits) 
Premiums Returned without Interest................. 177,147 16 150,228 03 
OGG oaks ak Bich do Anon aiv.as ad in PAO oS. DOR 25,771,480 49 2,183,664 41 
Receipts less Disbursements, 1951-52...............6. 35,660,068 08 18,932,501 48 
Potahocecces eerch eer ee eee ete ree eta 61,431,548 57 21,116,165 89 
SUMMARY 
BOAT BAN OT Dig kok a ies steaehsdis oh ov in es clone ce casos heieacee att ot io es ca $620, 398,995 00 
Receipts less Disbursements...........ccccccccceccecce 54,592,569 56 
Transfer to maintain reserve..........-.cccecccecceeccs 940,138 44 


Fund, March 31, 195201 .@?) .gb-496. SSL AGY : LARISA 675,931,703 00 
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TABLE 4.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 31, 1952 


(A) By AMouNT oF ANNUITY 


Amount of Annuity ee ” Per Cent aaa 
Less than: $300 5. i..6 ici nics Lee! I~ Es I os RR OM, 22,146 43-5 . 43-5 
$500 and less’ than 2600. che ue ae Mee oy 12,712 25-0 68-5 
$600 and less than $900...........0.0..2ee0 eee ee 7,768 15-3 83-8 
$900 and less than $1200.;....05..2.5.......0. a ee 2,132 4-2 88-0 
Exactly $1200 Cree ree ee Re NA OTe 5,931 Ma? 99-7 
Over $1200...|.. 0... 2 : olLe..8.. ee 28 OF 150 vs 10-3 100-0 

‘Tote ae mk 4S. } ob, 839 10:6 eo eas 


(B) By Sex anp AGE oF ANNUITANT. 


Male Female Total 
Age Attained auc Par Saab Pon per Boslhaletemnlative 
Contracts Cent Contracts Cent Contracts Cent | Per Cent 

Less than 40.7). .77).:...... 301 1-3 576 2-1 877 1-7 1-7 
lee eee i, tee 556 2-4 938 3°4 1,494 2-9 4-6 
S050 1. cainc ae eae oe ue 1,818 7:8 3,674 13-3 5,492 10-8 15-4 
GO-O9.. Br... s> de ene. . dae! 9,811 42-3 10,003 36:1 19,814 39-0 54-4 
10=79 Ma ees bia 8, 748 37°8 9,100 32°9 17,848 35:1 89-5 
80-89: . Bc. don eames: 1,828 7-9 3,106 11-2 4,934 9-7 99-2 
90 and over..)..3,.4.3%-.4.. 111 0:5 269 1-0 380 0-8 100-0 


SESS NL 


Totalsh :. 004.4 23,173 | 100-0 27,666 | 100-0 50,839 |) 100-0)... ees 
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VI.—SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Special Services Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible 
for administering the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program which is a 
co-operative program under which workers engaged in agriculture and other 
primary industries are transferred, by organized movements, from areas of 
labour surplus to areas of labour shortages as the seasons require. This includes 
movements of workers within a province and between provinces, as well as 
movements to and from industries whose peak periods of labour requirements 
come at different seasons. The Special Services Branch also arranges for neces- 
sary organized international movements of workers. Such arrangements include 
movements of surplus Canadian workers to the United States to help meet 
seasonal labour shortages in that country (and provide work for unemployed 
Canadians) as well as the movement of workers from the United States to Canada 
to meet seasonal shortages. The arrangements also include the selection, 
movement, and placement of immigrants from Europe to meet labour shortages 
in Canada, in co-operation with the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FARM LABOUR PROGRAM 


Farm Labour Agreements.—To assist the provinces in carrying out their 
farm labour programs, Farm Labour Agreements with each of the provinces of 
Canada, except Newfoundland, were completed during the year. Under these 
Agreements, the Federal Government and the provinces shared expenses incurred 
in organizing the more efficient use of manpower engaged in agriculture and in 
recruiting, transporting and placing workers on farms and in related industries. 
The amounts allocated to the provinces under these Agreements were as follows: 


Prince Bd ward Delan@inl, SHIA Tale see, eA OTD gee eR $ 8,000 
INGVa Scoble ey. +. DA. LMI MRS SS VOY Sa SEY De 10, 000 
INGW Brunswick... .<..o5sccc cece cnc SE APEPEIS CL CENA Oe Lam, Pe P as Mb 10, 000 
RN ee He ee a a cE 5 ghee te 30, 000 
HITS OV yar gag agate Regia Rapti RIA” ne NEY OTR” ed i Ge ALE RIOR SMe ee RR 105, 000 
Re RE en Mela ee nL. «adalah Be ME ance ate «3 20,000 
RO oie og Se Hes va a aie SOT he saan a ta ee es 100, 000 
MRE Mie sa ck cha cisco. stee deus oO LU Ta Cae hres Falk OL ena TES Cee tira 4 Ae 115,000 
oni tip! Colum bial (65 /... £16). 2 ors, DWTS LO). WARE ak. SEN ESE 30,000 - 


Movements of Farm Labour.—The demand for farm labour during the year 
was greater than in any other post-war year and to meet the demand it was 
necessary to carry out seasonal movements of workers from areas where labour 
was available to areas where labour was required. The following table sets out 
particulars of intraprovincial, interprovincial movements of workers which were 
carried out during the fiscal year under the terms of the Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements. The table also gives information concerning organized 
movements of workers between Canada and the United States. q 
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TABLE No. 1—FARM LABOUR MOVEMENTS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1952 


Number of 
Type of Movement From To Workers 
Intraprovincial Movements 
PUDING SMe OPS as Canes ans sg «nae lee + Witoin INOVS. SCOGIG.! oc. tes. calauuseeaes Gace s ieee 150 
BerryiBiekers cca Tmo. 1. Luce: Within ‘New: Brunswick ii 7)... .o4.d. . DP OIAL 108 
Fruit Pickers (Students)............ Within Ontario. .) cane lacoste os ec ee oe 1,397 
Beet, Blockers i/o. LAS. AM. VA Within Quebeo.<".. A237 5S: 7. Sea. Ae eA. PY 871 
DeOE FLAS VGSLOLSL ..c ehwciasereane hci & Within. Oinebec.f.. .. 0 tdas lie: amealh: cidke sae bare eee 150 
POO WC KeTan. SOM. oo boc ene unas Wrtrin New BrondWick..(...o. 0) oc: sues ss taht ee se. 225 
Potato wWickers.... 7 1soe% Agoes Within Prince Edward 
Wgland... 3 one fla a. Ue ee 156 
Interprovincial Movements 
PUTO PICKCLE: ©. tener es eres Saskatchewan and 
AlbertanA..lesamreie a British Columbia........ 130 
Fruit Pickers (Students)............ QUEDEC. sagc see ov co eres Gntarl0caeese rs core sees 183 
Hay and Grain Harvesters......... Maritime Provinces...... Ontario! sAIiv tos LOR 727 
Hay and Grain Harvesters......... Prairie Provinces........ Oo CS fae ae ae oe 476 
Grain Earvesterseougy OE Ontario and Quebec...... Prairie Provinces........ 1,877 
DEIN ES Sa) eo ee, a Oe, cor Cees N@y3 SCObIas or vein od wert Prince Edward Island... 330 
General Farm Workers............. Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland......... Prince Edward Island... 73 
General Farm Workers............. Newfoundland........... New Brunswick.......... 36 
International Movements 
morito rickers. sooo. Vo ees es. hae Manitoba’, “ey jal A: North Dakotaeist. ton 246 
Potate.Rickend. Lue ao cotseeeiee be. Duebec rete orcad -l aeick eine Soph rears imac las OBR 6 1,250 
POLO TL ICR OLS face coy 5 ee eas OTE New Brunswick.......... Maine ..7 esc e ee eeee 545 
Maple Sugar Workers...............| CYUEDOE. Khaw ake ba New ou she States..... 400 
Tobacco Gurerss Bian ees dock be cee Southern States.......... Ontario © 2) ©... ucs eee 1,463 
Topaceo-Ciitergiite 2 sae cae ee Southern States.......... Cite Cakes cares 5 bi oe 37 


Movement of Servicemen to the Prarrie Provinces—Harvesting operations in 
Western Canada last year were delayed because of adverse weather conditions, 
and, in October, when harvesting became general, a tight farm labour situation 
existed in the Prairie Provinces. To supplement the farm labour force, the 
Federal Government, at the request of the Prairie Provinces, authorized the 
granting of special leave to members of the Armed Forces who volunteered for 
harvest work in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Approximately 2,000 servicemen were moved under this program and, as 
in the case of other intraprovincial and interprovincial movements, the expenses 
incurred in carrying out this movement were shared by the Federal Government 
and the provinces which received the workers. 


Immigration of Farm Workers.—To help meet the demand for year-round 
farm labour, the movement to Canada of immigrant farm workers was continued 
during the year. Further information on this program will be found under the 
heading ‘Selection, Reception and Placement of Immigrant Workers”’. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference. —The Ninth Annual Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference was held in Ottawa on November 30, 
December 1 and.December 3, 1951, for the purpose of reviewing the activities 
carried out in 1951 and developing plans for the program for 1952. 


The Conference was attended by representatives from all of the provinces 
except Newfoundland, head office and regional officials of the National Employ- 
ment Service and officials of the Federal Departments of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, Agriculture and Labour. Representatives of the United States Em- 
ployment Service and several of the Embassiesin Ottawa were also in attendance. 

Among other matters, the question of Farm Labour Agreements for next 
year was discussed and it appeared likely that Agreements with all provinces, 
except Newfoundland, would be entered into for 1952-53. 
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SELECTION, RECEPTION AND PLACEMENT OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS 


Group Movements, Authorized.—During the fiscal year 1951-52, group move- 
ments covering a total of 11,622 workers were authorized by the Departmental 
Advisory Committee on Immigration. The Deputy Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration is Chairman of this Committee on which representatives of the 
Department of Labour sit when group movements of workers are being 
considered. 


The numbers of workers brought to Canada during a given year under 
group movements do not correspond to the group movements authorized as, 
in many cases, authority given in the current year applies to a movement to 
take place the following year. Table No. 2 sets forth the classes of group move- 
ments authorized during 1951-52 and the numbers approved under each classi- 
fication. It will be observed from the Table that 5,625 of the workers authorized 
for movement are to be brought forward during the fiscal year 1952-53. 


TABLE No. 2.—GROUP MOVEMENTS OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS AUTHORIZED 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 831, 1952 


Jumber of 
Workers 
WooDSWORKERS 
(rod ES Pag na aah Rene titel Neptetseateeedeinaieatn. Conamaeatiie Meta sca miorh, their inl edo 558 
Atalvanaeee eee ce. PM SIP RED, A) 2, Dae ia ak 705 
Seandinaviannw sires... 213048.) .ichibw..0 aoe ted. in.@s 300 
GENERAL LABOURERS 
WLAILCGO ae. eee eee a aed BOG TA ie BOY SAS CN eae 1,000! 
MINERS 
LP Pa ale meget RA ORE Tien Ol opal aetna atadipapy atic teers le ited 700 
Track MAINTENANCE WORKERS 
AES A ee Bee ee ee eee ek ee ee eee 5) Le 800 
MECHANICS — SKILLED 
PtAliabe aed e Ba. Agraresys essere: Nat . ene cols. arena. 234 
FarRM WORKERS 
GENERAL FarM WORKERS 
Germeea?. .O1FR3 Satan). 20). CLOTS. . OL. Pea, dd. 2). Se 3,325! 
P.M, OE. card hin soe aeiaieire ig thes << cee. on 1, 8002 
FarM CovupLes 
DispiacediPersons((300)4. BAG i199 ay.) . QAI II RTO 600 
SERVICES 
DoMESTICS 
Genser enon! AL). 109002 OF. DS2DeY DS S24. Ben tiene. 500 
TEM TE oh ont ce, an Se: Ge genes. cae ram Geen. Oy eee” Pees 500 
Domestic CoupPpLEs 
Displaced Persons. (800) .......05..00800 chee ed chs. os glee LORE. 600 
1LA622, 


1 While these orders were approved during the Fiscal Year 1951-52, the movement of workers is to be 
made during 1952-53. 


2 500 of this group are to be moved to Canada in 1952-53. 


During the fiscal year 1951-52, the operations of the International Refugee 
Organization were further extended to December 31, 1951. Because there 
were large numbers of Displaced Persons entitled to I.R.O. resettlement assis- 
tance who would be denied the opportunity of emigrating without any expense 
to themselves if they were not accepted for emigration prior to December 31, 
1951, it was agreed in the fall of 1951 that Canada would accept a larger number 
of workers from among the Displaced Persons than were originally expected to 
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arrive during the fall and early winter months. During the fiscal year under 
review, a total of 9,716 D. P. workers were brought to Canada, of whom 3,715 
arrived after October 1. 

There was a very strong demand during 1951-52 for farm workers, and to 
help meet this demand a total of 6,429 persons who came forward under the 
group movement plan were placed on farms. This included 3,519 unattached 
male farm workers, 267 married couples, 1,211 persons who were placed in sugar 
beet work, and 1,165 persons who were members of families placed in general 
farm work. In addition to the farm workers brought forward under the group 
movement plan, there were a number of farm workers who came to Canada 
from Holland and other countries under the sponsorship of relatives or farm 
owners. Statistics covering these farm workers were not available at the close 
of the fiscal year. 


Displaced Persons were not available in sufficient numbers to meet all of 
the requirements in the basic industries, and immigrants of German nationality 
were brought forward for employment in woods work and mining, while Italian 
nationals were brought forward for employment on farms. 


As in the past, the International Refugee Organization provided ocean 
transportation for Displaced Persons. In the case of those going to work on 
farms or in domestic service, inland transportation was provided by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In the case of other classes of D. P. workers, the employers 
advanced the costs of transportation within Canada, reimbursing themselves in 
most instances by deducting the amount expended from the wages of the worker. 
The Italian nationals who came forward for farm work paid their own fares as 
far as Montreal, and the Department of Labour paid the costs of inland trans- 
portation. Employers in the lumbering, logging, and mining industries advanced 
the costs of ocean transportation as well as inland transportation to the German 
nationals who were brought forward in group movements for employment in 
those industries. ‘These advances for transportation to German workers were 
recovered by the employers through wage deductions. 


There was a continuing demand for immigrant domestic workers both in 
institutions and private homes during the year ending March 31, 1952. The 
cessation of operations by the International Refugee Organization in December, 
1951, saw the arrival of the last large group of domestic workers from the 
Displaced Persons Camps. Approximately 1,500 came forward during the 
fiscal year and were placed in domestic employment. This number included 
net women, widows with one or two dependents and married couples without 
children. 


The plan whereby domestic workers from the United Kingdom have the 
major portion of their ocean fare advanced to them on a recoverable basis was 
continued through the past fiscal year. Up to the end of March, approximately 
400 of these women came forward and were placed in domestic employment in 
Canadian homes and hospitals. 


Groups of domestic workers from various European countries, including 
Germany, Italy, Greece, Sweden, and Denmark, have come forward and have 
been placed with employers whose applications have been approved. 


The total number of domestic workers brought forward during the year was 
approximately 2,250. A close follow-up is maintained in respect to the place- 
ment and welfare of all female immigrant workers. Community Committees, 
comprising service clubs and church organizations, have done much to assist 
the Department in this respect... While these Committees were established 
primarily to assist with the welfare of Displaced Persons, they have been broad- 
ened in many instances to include all immigrants in the community. 


The following table shows the number of immigrant workers brought to 
Canada in group movements during the fiscal year 1951-52. 
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TABLE No. 3.-ARRIVALS UNDER GROUP MOVEMENTS OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1951-1952 


Number of 
Workers 
Woodsworkers 
ERNE cans Me eae, «LUAU eae eas. 0 a UR RAY fc ARE: SEA, Oe 902 
btalian’ sox. 4 Ry abs a tShahu Poets Rekake Poe bei PN Meet eeen 5's. Beytyat Sen oMEE, wna aig 364 
Ree: SOR ia Se oc ack ek tigen tr de we ee ee 92 
CANA Y Fane Pe FAIRS Soe AES Rha a SHLD, ROM. a Weed § 377 
PERC ya eCeOMri ray 0 fuck brs we berated Uae oi ss ss 5 lo opealann ads 904 
2,639 
General Labourers 
Pee laced Persons ih.<, dukentecls oly..o0s'. ebolvarenu. mc dO LU. Rand 3,020 
De Ge es hme eR AL Ree Yi ty ek sth 4 nae ih aun ol yal wc dhe ch eine tee 949 
: 3,969 
Miners 
MG OURO RS Me a a Bile wale vinna nis. ch oh dh bkidae Coco: ae 173 
SPETOUZT Tet mench teu pac Ab areeHiner RR pi aly Als TE ie ue URS Of i 733 
Tae. Ee. OP Me petra ted deoot oenle, sue ee 700 
1,606 
Farm Workers 
General Farm Workers 
Bere Uleere FRPSSs Ales 85 NTE ee eee. Chit SRO cIS tee cen ele et eh. 1,355 
(ENA OO TSN O rome, creer ity Aree aC RCe Se ity RRA Sac oe RE CPE GREY CoE RC there gaa Hen (eee mr 182 
Ae ne ts ee ic Oy coe eo eee ae Oe Soe eee 1,982 
3,519 
Farm Couples 
DL FIBDI NCCE CERON SOUR cA IE Wachee hye seal dis EP ek a 534 
Farm Families 
ME Ee OER OUIS 15 2k) Fe cwint | dele wie dis op aS erased Ms owe aiaes dak ee 196 
Sugar Beet Workers 
RUE EE COPS ee CE vale oc acne cians ce ck es a 0 dclite POLE Chere ee 26 
Sugar Beet Families 
MBDA eOUe CrsOns asl lOe OY PET es hots Ue aes Jas See, 587 
a OE Oe Be Re tn chs vite ae isi tie giwers «chal, ebuawntsiieiaes Baal duce 412 
TRIAGE eS SAAT Ces BG EHS FE iver eA ERT et MU cent onsen ree 138 
NIGHING MILO RECA oA hs oe ee ate ore ata eae Garbo wht we web aodala Wotton 48 
1,185 
Special Church Groups 
Rees CNe. be A MO Bh nate OVD. ons chat cia'c & oie Abiand navremnes oe dalek: beak 284 
Cee ie eo saa ocak xa aye Wace ale cantar eh mice bars oe oe 2h 
NI GIMIOETUCGHES. Sede eR ARe RIL. cts bec cle Rok ta ee am odes allele the daar e ata atens a aes 153 
UEC Tai ue Mee Perea pce ai oP SR Ss Pass ciee ie Py custeee ed aroha geen ack enue’ 511 
969 
Construction 
evar tlath AOR Fiend Ce 6042 arc a 6 Teed be. Lee oe es 872 
eee Nae UR A SR agg 2's 8 ah in oe ath ays ae ike Wags wis cea on 18 
890 
Manufacturing 
Textile 
DREGE GEGONG.. Pails ¢ Aa iad a. scx do. a De a ian a ceocsentee GA Dace nus? Ae 256 
Boot and Shoe 
Wishlarewer ereOnSens 4 i oeine cdi series Ve ede LOR. Does Lobia. 11 
Services 
Domestics 
issiarady Persone) 1... see Or nae, LTA. Rise Cesiee. Sakae 660 
UTC OL Le Re Se, AR RES CRE TOTO SOLE VARIA Fh BSrRaS Siler tai iene ds SaeReee 3 
Pea LAT eee ee ee. ee ee eee ee Oe Le he ee eee emt ate ae 300 
Biridiatietevrerscns:. 8 800, cad: BR) a2 ett cians Sere ie Ue cate he cs 346 
OR Te Ne SB ee MN are tac Rees LAME GUM Ta tgtatrs & “carats tonetiens 28 
Ie sar 
Domestic Couples 
THSOIBPEO POPSONS 2.55 cobs she eee eee hee ks ee ad ts MOE ae ves e sb vine de 854 
ivideahiy dears .¢ Meng ech ob Ba coe . fe Rise ices Bd: te b> tetas .% Hx gid ile 8 
862 
Widows with children 43 
Digplaend- PeTsONs ss ores ee ee eT ee ee Te UT EET TET ET TO EE Pees Pee 
Restaurant Workers 1 
Bulearians .wigeiea ee o> kl cp eres «4 ons hemp epmana asevl: eet genh dre 0 
(CRB ORCEE OF RA TER crs ohne Fe reat Ba cutee) ove Spake dd Bytes dueatewl eased st es 
11 
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TABLE No. 3.—ARRIVALS UNDER GROUP MOVEMENTS OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1951-1952—Concluded 


Number of 
Workers 
Nurses 
Displaced Persons: «i.:.2:....a:tza be. ee ohh eee. weer ates: 8 
Stenographers 
PREIS Ve ig, SARIN oe oe RR ee Rs, A a Sk a ee oa 
Entering From Sweden 
SS TICETLER FAT clove gies ce Feet Ee AR ie TEE ok Es Oe. Re 209 
Miscellaneous Groups 
PSs COd' PSPSONS anc tecteatinctstaete Peo eigen eae dabei vel teh aby RE Te ne ee 488 
Beahian’). ih F3ch.. AI ENE EI. LE ARE. SRA. SE ae. 97 
585 
Wotal . <a awteratetatretstetettatatateltate Ath ettoit. tats Clune tates ae aveR ne eee eee om 18, 887 


The following table is a recapitulation of the number of immigrant workers 
brought to Canada in group movements during the last six fiscal years. 


TABLE No. 4—WORKERS BROUGHT TO CANADA IN GROUP MOVEMENTS 


Fiscal Year 
Worker Groups SO 
1946-47 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 Total 


WEODS WORKAEIS +. 0: cote ee vase cs ee oe 3,472 sh 10 887 2,639 7,009 
GENERAL DABOURURS... <p... Boeen a Sees ieee eae 1,106 13 1,636 3,969 6,724 
MINgRe eM os Se A, BS Aa 1,003 1,964 957 649 1, 606 6,179 
FarM WoRKERS 
Polish*veterans. vs. oa ia ee 2,876 1.651 el otk, AIS Sheree eo hee oe 4,527 
General farm workers... 3 285, ALY beet. er. oe 2,828 1,602 1,272 3,519 99221 
Harn COUP Te Steere i cue aici ssscdlol pede: aevoasnel he) owen cea 356 690 290 534 1,870 
PATON LATINOS coe ck ee eee eee ne Ree eae 5 118 86 196 ‘405 
Sugar beet sworkers. a... sass Berens s4ne eee ees Fe eee 233 245 26 504 
Pusay | Hee tal WES. nik k be alae doa ols RaAGarhes ed ames Fe Fea 1,138 704 1,185 3,799 
Special Chitreh froups*. 3. hs. AN aces Mal Pe Bee 2 erences 340 532 969 1,841 
CONSTRUCTION 
Hy dre, Seer rhs tA ee MAE Aer eee 251 1,797 7 A RRP Pak bs A 2,500 
Track maimbvenancemwieces...£ ee Sell. oo eee 390 1 74l 2 oie 298 890 3,510 
ENC ic ete ee ee ee 2 a 248 13 | 79%4. 2... SRRoe ees 261 
MANUFACTURING 
DUCE es es tected so atl PERO ee eee 207 159 TD Loos Cac oton hae 376 
LOX Ue ONC OATEL:.. . 5.20 ues base coat Ao 867 2,065 432 38 256 3, 658 
Boot andi hoeass ..eeeare.: . oases Jeon rer 98 10 14 abi 133 
(1721S a OO |, ACR, Se ee OIRO T a BPR ene Ry Vee 67 VC Ol Re a le 141 
SERVICES 
PDOINOSLICS pag. sancti ith) LEON e PA tet 135721 6,073 1,307 625 1,337 11,063 
MDOUNOStICCOUDLOS. -2'5 oi ok abs aie ol gle oso: ware 82 418 700 476 862 2,538 
Spedcialtamily groups errs. Aker ieee ses ca ladevaaces 20 57 12 1 90 
WV ILO WS WWEUEC OI ICEE CER. 6.5.4, p14, arten dcr hu ienadbscaece dl Maken inet 94 104 24 43 265 
Teestaurane WOrkcers: 20 ens se Vee s capaci heed eee ONE & epee ete 13 21 11 45 
EGRESS gt et), Une ine ante A hand aah rgctonene eed Ps | 45 21 3 8 te 
SIMNOGRSRHERS tiie beac: A bh cra ah cal maroc Reels Seeenes bt tc ln 32 32 
ENIERING FROM OWEDEN J. o:. 2%. 0100. ASIA eR. 675 1,027 525 209 2,436 
MISCELLANEOUS, GROUPS... <582 022 fafeete Gas (bios tatsa 94 695 100 584 1,473 
Otte: eee. .i8. RO 2,876 9,644 | 20,626 10, 267 8,437 18,887 | 70,737 


1 These workers were brought forward for general placement on farms or in industrial activities without 
any definite employment having been pre-arranged. 

2 Sponsored by Catholic Immigrant Aid Society, Canadian Lutheran World Relief, Canadian Men- 
nonite Board of Colonization, and German Baptist Immigration and Colonization Society. 
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Selection of Workers Overseas.—The Department of Labour maintains a 
small selection staff with headquarters at the Immigration Mission in Karlsruhe, 
Germany. The function of these representatives is to screen prospective immi- 
grants who are being sent forward under group movements as to their occupa- 
tional suitability. The medical, security, and civil examinations required are 
carried out, after the occupational selection, by officers of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, the RCMP and the Immigration Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Workers brought forward under group movements sign an undertaking to 
the Minister of Labour agreeing to accept employment as arranged by the 
Department of Labour at the wage rate and under the working and living con- 
ditions prevailing in the locality of employment for comparable classifications 
of employment, and further agree to remain in such employment for a period 
of one year. This undertaking has a twofold purpose. It ensures that the 
workers brought forward will remain for at least one year in industries where 
there is a shortage of workers, and it also provides the immigrant with assurance 
that employment will be available to him during his first year in Canada. 


To meet the demands of employers for workers from the United Kingdom 
and to assist residents of the United Kingdom wishing to come to Canada, the 
Department of Labour established an office in London four years ago. Canadian 
employers requiring workers from the United Kingdom to fill vacancies which 
cannot be filled in Canada may place an order covering their requirements with 
any National Employment Service office in Canada. Such orders are cleared 
through Head Office of the National Employment Service to the Department of 
Labour office in London, which works closely with the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Services. The London Office of the Department of Labour is 
also available to advise those wishing to come to Canada concerning possibilities 
of employment in the various occupations, industries and localities. 


Reception of Immigrant Workers under Group Movements.—Representatives 
of the National Employment Service meet incoming boats to see that immigrants 
who come forward under group movements are despatched to their destinations. 
The Department of Labour maintains two hostels for the reception of workers 
from abroad. One of these is at St. Paul l’Ermite just outside Montreal, and 
the other is at Ajax near Toronto. 


Because of the cessation of operations of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion and the resulting large numbers of Displaced Persons who arrived in Canada 
in the fall and early winter, it became necessary to increase the accommodation 
at the Department of Labour Hostels. The accommodation at St. Paul l’Ermite 
was increased from 600 to 900 beds, and the accommodation at Ajax was increased 
from 800 to 1,250 beds. These hostels have all the facilities required to house 
and feed the numbers indicated. Normally they are used chiefly to accommodate 
female domestic workers, farm workers, and some other classes of workers who 
are assigned to individual employers from the hostels. Immigrants going to 
industrial employment are usually sent direct from seaboard. 


Employment Arrangements.—Employers who place orders for immigrant 
workers under the group movement plan are required to sign an application 
agreeing to employ the worker for a period of at least twelve months, at pre- 
vailing rates of wages and other working conditions. The employer also agrees 
to arrange for suitable housing. Applications are investigated and the em- 
ployer is notified as quickly as possible as to whether his requirements can be 
met by immigrant workers. Workers are then assigned as available to employers 
whose applications have been approved. 
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Welfare Assistance.—As previously mentioned, with the closing of the 
International Refugee Organization on December 31, 1951, larger numbers of 
Displaced Persons arrived in Canada during the fall and early winter months. 
Employment was not immediately available for all of these workers and in fact 
they were brought forward on the understanding that it might be some time 
before employment was available, and that they would be housed and fed in 
hostels until employment became available. As a result, the Department of 
Labour Hostels at both Ajax and St. Paul l’Ermite operated very close to capa- 
city throughout the winter. While some immigrants were placed in employment 
from the hostels, others who had been working for a few months lost their em- 
ployment and had to be admitted to the hostels until other employment became 
available. 


In some centres, principally in the Province of Ontario, there were immi- 
grants who had been in Canada less than a year who found themselves without 
work during the winter and without funds to carry on. In the case of such 
indigent immigrants, temporary welfare assistance in the form of food, fuel, and 
shelter was provided, as necessary. As at March 31, 1951, a total of 1086 
indigent immigrants had received such welfare assistance through the Depart- 
ment of Labour. This included 522 single or unattached workers and 564 
persons who were members of family groups. These numbers are exclusive of 
immigrants who were maintained in the Department of Labour Hostels. 


Completion of Undertaking.—Workers brought forward in group movements 
who have fulfilled their undertaking to the Minister of Labour to remain in 
the employment to which they are assigned for a period of one year are issued a 
card bearing a facsimile of the signature of the Minister and Deputy Minister 
of Labour, certifying to the fact that they have discharged their undertaking. 
Up to March 31, 1952, a total of 34,670 certificates had been issued to Displaced 
Persons who had completed their undertakings. 


! 


1 
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VII.—ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 


The Economics and Research Branch serves as the central agency in the 
federal government for economic analyses and research in the field of labour. 
During the fiscal year under review, the Branch undertook analytical and 
research projects on labour problems, including manpower, employment and 
unemployment, occupations, productivity, collective bargaining, labour organi- 
zation, wages, working conditions and social analysis. 

Surveys were undertaken in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and operating agencies in the field, including the Industrial Relations 
Branch, Training Branch, the National Employment Service and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. Reports and articles were prepared for 
publication and for use in the Department as well as for other interested agencies, 
including the I.L.O. and United Nations. 


A research project in the field of industrial arbitration was started during 
the year in co-operation with Canadian Universities. Such projects, it is con- 
sidered, will contribute to the improvement of industrial relations by assisting 
universities in training personnel for work in this field and by making available 
to both labour and management information for the conduct of collective bar- 
gaining. In addition the results should be useful in interpreting existing legis- 
lation, in framing new legislation, and in policy discussions generally. 

Two phases of the project were started in June 1951. A graduate student 
of the University of Toronto began a general survey of the use of arbitration 
in labour-management relations dealing particularly with the legislative aspects 
of the subject. A McGill graduate student undertook a study of arbitration 
in the coal fields of Alberta. 

The Department of Labour made a grant to both universities -to assist 
with the studies and made available departmental files and other related informa- 
tion. General direction of the program is exercised by a committee consisting 
of representatives from the Universities of Toronto and McGill and the Federal 
Department of Labour. An extension of the program, to include studies by 
representatives from certain other universities, is planned to commence in 1952, 
and the committee may be expanded. 


Wage Rates ——The Wages Section collects and analyses statistics on occu- 
pational wage rates for administrative purposes of the Department as well as 
for unions, employers and other interested parties. The information is chiefly 
obtained through an annual mail survey of wages and working conditions con- 
ducted in October covering representative employers in most industries. In 
many of these industries, employers are sent schedules containing occupational 
descriptions and are asked to report only those workers whose duties closely 
conform with those set out in the summaries. 

A sample survey of wage rates is also made during the early part of the 
year in order to provide information on the trend in wage rates from October 1 
(the date of the regular survey), to April 1. The results of the 1951 survey were 
published in a press release and in the June, 1951 issue of The Labour Gazette. 

The latest Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada 
applies to October, 1950 and contains index numbers of wage rates by industry 
for the period 1901-1950, along with tables showing average wage rates for 
selected occupations in many industries and average normal hours of work for 
each industry in 1950. Articles on wages, hours and working conditions in 
various industries appear regularly in The Labour Gazette. A large number of 
inquiries from government officials, employers, unions, and other agencies were 
dealt with during the year. 
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Analyses show that an important feature of the Canadian economy since 
the beginning of World War II has been the steadily upward trend in wage 
rates. During the year ended October, 1950, the general index of wage rates 
rose by 5.5 per cent to reach a level of 215.9 in terms of 1939 as 100. This gain 
was slightly greater than the 1949 rise of 4.5 per cent but was substantially less 
than those which occurred in each of the three years immediately following the 
end of the war in 1945. 


Collective Agreements.—The Department of Labour endeavours to obtain 
from employers and labour unions copies of all collective agreements. Agree- 
ments received are recorded by industry and the number of workers affected. 
Representative agreements are summarized each month in The Labour Gazette. 
Records are also kept and summaries made in The Labour Gazette of Orders in 
Council extending agreements under the Collective Agreement Act of Quebec, 
and of Orders in Council making binding schedules of wages and hours under 
the Industrial Standards Act, etc., of certain provinces. Inquiries received from 
officers of the Department, the International Labour Office, employers, unions 
and others as to various provisions to be found in agreements, many involving 
research work, were dealt with. 


Various analytical and statistical studies on collective agreements were 
prepared: Security Provisions in Collective Agreements of the Manufacturing 
Industry was published in the October, 1951 issue of The Labour Gazette; Cost-of- 
Inving Escalator Clauses, in the December issue; Arbztratzon Provisions in Col- 
lective Agreements of the Manufacturing Industry, in the March 1952 issue. Also 
published in The Labour Gazette were quarterly reviews of wage changes in 
collective agreements received by the Department of Labour, with a year-end 
review for 1951 appearing in the March 1952 issue. 

The accompanying table gives data on workers covered by collective agree- 
ments for the principal industrial groups for the years 1946, 1949 and 1950. 
A more detailed table was published in The Labour Gazette, December 1951. 


TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1941-50 
(Rates in 1939 = 100) 


Industry 1941 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

LOGGING | ot Oe Le ba pene ea ee ee 114-0 153-3 167-4 195-1 218-8 | 216-2 213-9 

Manning. /24),. PYRE SOR LEB, 2000-6, (EdD 136-5 140-6 161-7 181-9 187-6 195-9 
Goabmaining. dgrasecta qe ot.) ald. ders ps 109-4 146-2 146-7 166-7 192-9 196-1 200-7 
Mebah mining cb. cu Mut ic BITE «+ « we be 112-2 128-2 135-7 157-7 173-1 180-8 192-0 

DEAN UPACTO RIN oe. dB PRE ens Beran + eae 115-2 146-5 161-5 183-3 205-9 217-9 230-7 
Primary ‘textile produces. 2-. 14.207 e, 2 ee 119-0 151-5 165-6 190-1 224-2 243-3 256-0 
Clothisgiteleha!. L2omal. 6. e2evolg, 118-0 156-3 176-2 189-5 205-9 212-0 217-3 
abbéer products: etenic dendh: sehtsciecd, ifihyeca| 143-4 167-7 190-1 213-7 217-6 228-8 
Ep ale DAlers ©. se. cae oe ements eee 109-5 127-3 148-6 173-8 193-6 194-4 206-1 
Paper boxes and containers 10.00% . ie M5 138-5 151-6 175-8 202-3 223-4 234-8 
Priating ant E Ub tsar. vss ce ckib o6 cia es 105-8 118-5 127-3 138-9 158-2 173-9 188-1 
POLL DEO OEE i vias beso 5g, weyinia'g ee eget wee 11737 156-1 178-3 205-2 226-2 | 238-8 257-6 
Edible plant products.................... 115-0 139-4 153-0 175-0 194-5 205-4 217-6 
AINE Aaa ci Bae tne dante’ ee Bee 113-7 140-5 150-7 170-5 195-6 206-6 215-2 
Leather products. . COT, pUmOE ant reat 3 fem Bie tc555 153-5 167-5 198-5 219-3 228-1 235-4 
Edible animal products. 

(Slaughtering and meat packing)....... 112-7 | 141-0 165-4 189-1 217-0 | 231-3 245-2 
Trou aa) Steel Progducts:3, < okie 4+ auc s eo 112-9 148-2 159-6 180-4 200-5 | 212-3 226-0 
Tobacco and tobacco ah adie ft. . Den 113-0 140-5 156-9 186-4 232-2 253-9 281-8 
Beverages (Malt liquors).. lvrdahie il rite elk ba 127-9 148-4 160-7 182-9 199-7 210-4 
Electric light and power.. eat Ale 134-4 143-5 154-8 169-7 186-4 199-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. MS YT OG 123-2 156-8 169-1 195-5 225-6 | 236-5 253-0 

CEO OTION ... <5 ais sik Bia ca 9) oh 5 SS a 9 | 143-9 155-0 176-3 184-2 194-0 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION...... 109-7 128-8 143-5 149-3 174-3 175-9 187-3 
SERVICE — LAUND RIBS. often + Gerseoco «ovnene tases 110-5 135-4 147-5 170-5 183-0 195-0 209-0 
CENT AT A VERAGI «Gas wales 2 a keis sees 113-1 141-8 155-2 173-7 195-8 204-6 215-9 
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Strikes and Lockouts.—The Branch, in co-operation with the Industrial 
Relations Branch, is responsible for maintaining a record of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada. Information concerning this record will be found in the chapter of 
this report dealing with industrial relations. 


Labour Organization in Canada.—An annual report on Labour Organization 
has been published since 1911. The purpose of the series is to provide each year 
statistical information on labour union membership in Canada as well as a 
directory of the unions and of their delegate organizations. The information 
is obtained mainly from a series of questionnaires sent to all union bodies of 
which we have record. 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
CANADA, 1946, 1949 AND 1950, BY INDUSTRY 


1946 1949 1950 


Agreements |Agreements 
os dene: extended 
those extende under 
Industry Group Total Total dnder Colledtivel etiective Total (a) 
r Agreement Agreement 
Act, Quebec) |Act, Quebec 


Number Number Number Number | Number 
of of of of of 
Workers Workers Workers Workers | Workers 
* SOLES tye ete len peal ler wings 995,736 |(b)1, 225, 569 1,133,881 192,228 | 1,282,005 
merioultare Vit coae vind. J. eG Nii Nil et DOI LAA EE Ce dp Nil 
Forestry, fishing, trapping............. 38,471 43,397 Gala Naete ae. ee 54, 193 
Mining (including milling), quarrying, 
Ol iwelless. «AX byscick be RR. 48,823 |(b) 48,312 56, 241 40 56, 250 
DVL ERITA NOIRE er ae sce one case, St. Cm ang 0s 23, 254 a i ee Ls Loe hs ROS ae 21,788 
Metal tnining (O01 9i). BIRR LOW. 19,358 |(b) 22,020 267890 NPL 26, 337 
tht oka sete: adared. coureaeetaars 6,211 3,960 8,116 40 8,125 
Manoiacquring eth. 102 CORRE, 494,187 |(b) 591,732 569,591 84, 220 618, 613 
Wegetabletoods » ra.fg day. egos 24,623 26, 322 22,950 322 23.200 
Other vegetable foods............. 31,940 32,510 4 aA hae shes < Gikectas 34, 408 
Animal foodser rire fai. Petes: 22,575 21,864 IOPESGRR IEE. 8. 19, 486 
Leather and fur products.......... 25, 669 26, 244 15,000 18,802 27,669 
Okt OupGOUUCUS.. xian? creer «5 76, 850 94, 333 87,553 31, 682 102,611 
Wood and paper products 
(including printing)............ 96, 560, |(b) 123,227 115,939 17,178 127,245 
Iron and its products.............. 135, 618 164, 683 163, 665 13, 558 171, 903 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 50,339 |(b) 61,434 66, 636 595 67, 231 
Non-metallic mineral products. ... 15,795 |(b) 19,352 21,324 843 22,167 
Chemical products................ 11,325 15,114 15, 988 1,230 15, 988 
Miscellaneous products............ 2,893 6, 649 GGG2r. ka eee: 6, 652 
Electricity, gas production and supply. 15,754 20, 940 SABE, BAY As, f 24, 134 
OUstruCuiens. freee ae 2 ak 96,873 127, 632 51,876 78,530 129, 202 
Transportation and communication.... 232,248 |(b) 280, 634 275,448 8,490 278,893 
Electric railways and local bus lines 20, 149 22,562 OU PBSSON: Le 21, 658 
Steam railways (including ernnese) 139, 298 157,535 Lif 88 ol copbekea- cele 157, 888 
Water transportation (including 
ptevedoring 312 Sea. 37,740 37, 685 36, 049 4,872 36, 604 
Oi eet ere Biteeds hal}: oh ttcnhl > 35,061 |(b) 62,852 59,853 3,618 62, 743 
Diade). Mew)! DOR AOL TI 20, 828 36, 205 26, 423 11,444 36, 345 
Finance and insurance................- (c) (c) Nil (c) (c) 
Ee Sc ee ee ee oo es oo 48,552. Dd om Mas hd 75,975 9,514 84,245 


3 j i . Duplications are 
(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns p) ns 
eliminated. (b) Revised. (c) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade”’ also 
includes employees of financial institutions. 
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Most of the ‘‘Iocal unions” in Canada are branches of national or inter- 
national unions, the latter having branches both in Canada and the United 
States. Canadian local unions are, in most cases, affiliated with either the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour or 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour in the province of Quebec. 
As a rule, Canadian locals which are branches of unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in the United States are affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, while those which are branches of international 
unions affiliated in the United States with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions are affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. Each of the Canadian 
Congresses also has a number of purely Canadian organizations affliated with it, 
either unions with a number of branches in different places, or strictly local 
unions which are directly chartered by them. 


Of the international unions not affiliated with the Canadian Congresses, 
the most important are the four railway brotherhoods of engineers, firemen and 
enginemen, conductors, and trainmen. Most of the other railway unions in 
Canada are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in the United 
States and with the Trades and Labour Congress in Canada, the chief exception 
being the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, which is affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


At December 31, 1950, the recorded membership in all unions in Canada 
which reported to the Department of Labour was 1,028,521, about 2 per cent 
higher than that of the previous year. This figure is the highest recorded by. 
the Department. 


More complete information, including a summary of Labour Organization 
Events during the past year, is contained in the annual report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents.—The Department continued the compilation of 
statistics on fatalities resulting from accidents to workers during the course of 
their employment, or arising out of it or resulting from industrial diseases. 
Figures for such fatalities in the year 1951, classified by industrial groups, 
province of occurrence and cause, were published quarterly in The Labour 
Gazette and a summary for the calendar year, together with statistical analyses 
appeared in the issue of April, 1952, (pages 494 and 530). 


Statistics dealing with industrial fatalities are compiled from reports re- 
ceived from the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, and certain other official sources. Press reports 
are used to supplement these data, particularly for those industries not covered 
by Workmen’s Compensation legislation, such as agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping and certain of the service groups. 


The number of fatalities recorded during 1951 was 1,403 as compared with 
1,277 (revised figure) for 1950. 


Seventeen industrial accidents which caused the death of three or more 
persons in each case were reported to the Department in 1951. The most 
serious of these occurred on October 17, when twenty-one persons lost their 
lives as a result of an aircraft crash near Nanaimo, British Columbia. On July 
21, seven crew members of a commercial aircraft operating on the Korean airlift 
were lost when their plane disappeared shortly after leaving Vancouver, British 
Columbia, on a flight to Anchorage, Alaska. At South Pond, Newfoundland, 
on September 19, seven persons died when the aircraft in which they were travel- 
ling crashed in landing. Fourteen other accidents resulted in multiple deaths, 
one of which involved six persons; two, five persons; one, four persons; and in 
each of the remaining ten cases, three persons. 
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Classification of accidents by causes showed that the largest number, 513, 
were caused by “moving trains, vehicles, etc.’ Fatalities resulting from causes 
in other classifications were “falling objects”, 203; ‘falls of persons’, 164; 
‘dangerous substances”, 157; “industrial diseases’, 153; ‘‘striking against or 
being struck by objects”, 40; “handling of objects’’, 22; “hoisting apparatus”’, 
25; “working machines’, 20; ‘‘prime movers’’, 15; ‘‘animals’’, 12; “‘tools’’, 2: 
and “‘other causes’’, 77. 

The classification of industrial fatalities by province of occurrence showed 
that the largest number, 478 were in Ontario; 309 occurred in Quebec; 290 in 
British Columbia; 112 in Alberta; 61 in Manitoba; 50 in Nova Scotia; 43 in 
New Brunswick; 35 in Saskatchewan; 20 in Newfoundland; and 5 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


Analysis by industrial groups showed that there were 242 fatal accidents 
in transportation, storage and communications; 231 in manufacturing; 215 in 
construction; 188 in mining and quarrying; 181 in logging; 137 in service; 99 in 
agriculture; 53 in trade; 31 in electricity, gas and water production; 21 in fishing 
and trapping; and 5 in finance. . 


Certain statistics of non-fatal accidents, compiled from reports sub- 
mitted by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards covering 
the calendar year 1939 and the years 1943 to 1951, inclusive, were published in 
the April, 1952, issue of The Labour Gazette, (page 538). 


In August, 1951, the Department arranged a conference in Toronto with 
representatives of all the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, for the 
purpose of drafting a co-operative Federal-Provincial program for the develop- 
ment of uniform accident statistics. As a result of this conference, uniform 
methods of compiling industrial accident statistics in the industries of mining, 
lumbering (including woods operations, sawmilling and pulp mills), construction 
and meat packing have been adopted. It is planned that if these methods prove 
successful they will be extended to other industries. 


Hours and Working Conditions—Information on normal hours, and other 
conditions of work including overtime payment, statutory holidays, annual 
vacations with pay, pension plans, etc., is obtained each year from employers 
throughout Canada. From these data, articles are prepared, usually on an 
industrial basis, and published regularly in The Labour Gazette. 

The average normal work week for plant workers in Canadian manufacturing 
was 43.6 in October, 1951. This is a decrease of about 2 hours since 1947. 
More than one-third of the plant workers in 1951 were on a 40-hour week as 
compared with a proportion of less than one-fifth in 1947. To a large extent, 
the shortening has been effected by the elimination of Saturday work, about 
70 per cent of the plant employees in manufacturing being on a 5-day week by 
October, 1951 as compared with about 50 per cent in 1947. 

A similar, although more gradual, trend is seen in the figures for office 
employees whose work schedule is generally less than that for those in the plants. 
In 1951, the average for these workers in manufacturing was 38.6. In recent 
years, the proportion of office workers on a 373 hour week has increased sharply. 
About half the office workers in manufacturing were on a work schedule of 
374 hours or less in 1951. More than three-quarters of the office employees were 
on a 5-day week. 

Time and one-half is the usual overtime payment for work in excess of 
regular daily or weekly hours, and necessary work on Sundays and statutory 
holidays is, to a large extent, compensated at double the normal rate of pay. 

A paid vacation of one week is received by virtually all employees, usually 
after a year or less of service. There is a growing tendency to increase this to 
two weeks with continued service. There is also evidence of considerable 
shortening of the service requirement for vacations of two weeks and longer. 


60939—63 
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Recent articles in The Labour Gazette have contained information on special 
wage clauses and certain so-called ‘“‘fringe benefits” as reported in the annual 
survey. 


Employment and Labour Market.—During the year under review, the Labour 
Market and the Employment Forecast Sections were amalgamated and renamed 
as indicated. This amalgamation permitted a consolidation of the clerical 
work in the section as well as the development of a closer relationship between 
the current and forecast employment analysis work. 


In the early part of this period, particular attention was paid to problems 
of impending labour shortages. Special steps were taken to identify the key 
occupations in defence industries and to assess the current and prospective 
labour demand and supply situation for these potentially critical occupations. 
The problem of assessing the labour requirements of the defence production 
program was given considerable attention, in co-operation with other departments. 


During the summer months, however, employment conditions began to 
change as lay-offs increased in many consumer goods industries. Numerous 
special reports were prepared analyzing the impact of these lay-offs on various 
labour market areas, particularly in central Canada. During the winter months 
particular attention was being paid to the problem of seasonal unemployment. 
A paper was prepared for the February 1951 meeting of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower reviewing the extent of seasonal unemployment and 
mentioning some of the methods of coping with it. 


An interdepartmental committee was established, as a sub-committee of the 
Interdepartmental Advisory Committee on Labour Statistics, to deal with the 
need for and the definition and measurement of defence employment. Early 
in 1951, this subcommittee presented its final report. Four comprehensive 
reports on the current manpower situation were prepared for the meetings of 
the National Advisory Council on Manpower. 


Monthly articles continue to be compiled for publication in The Labour 
Gazette on current labour and employment conditions. Bi-monthly news 
releases summarizing the current manpower situation and regular monthly 
analyses of area and industry labour market conditions were prepared for senior 
government officials. Periodic reports were prepared on manpower develop- 
ments in other countries and assistance was given to the completion of plans for 
a national registration should the need arise. 


The Employment Forecast Survey, initiated in 1946, was continued. 
Direct 3 and 6-month forecasts of employment in the key manufacturing and 
primary industries were obtained in a quarterly survey from a group of approxi- 
mately 400 selected firms operating about 800 establishments. ‘These quanti- 
tative forecasts were supplemented by qualitative information related to the 
outlook for production and employment, the supply of labour, and other factors 
affecting employment, such as raw material supplies, domestic and export market 
prospects, inventories, plant expansion and the effects of government policies. 
This qualitative information was obtained by personal interview with responsible 
industrial executives. This information on employment prospects has been 
used by officials in the Department of Labour and in other government depart- 
ments as one of the bases for anticipating probable employment trends and in 
the preparation of reports on Canada’s employment and economic outlook. 


Special Projects—The Special Projects Section is responsible for three 
main types of work, the preparation of reports for the I.L.O. and other inter- 
national agencies and research into the fields of immigration and agricultural 
labour. 


During the fiscal year 1951-1952 some twenty reports were completed for 
the International Labour Office in connection with meetings of the Governing 
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Body, the International Labour Conference and sessions of the various industrial 
committees. A comprehensive report was compiled by the Section for the 
1949-1950 International Labour Office Year Book. In addition many other 
reports were prepared for the United Nations and other international bodies, 
ath a detailed report on full employment policies, practices and objectives 
in Canada. 


One of the functions of the Special Projects Section is to carry out research 
work on the role played by post-war immigrants in Canadian economic life and 
. their absorption into the Canadian labour force. Statistics on immigrant 
labour are collected and processed continually and records are kept up-to-date 
on the experience Canadian organizations and employers have had with immi- 
grants. A bulletin was prepared and published on ‘“‘Working and Living Con- 
ditions in Canada”’ primarily for the use of governmental and non-governmental 
agencies dealing with immigration overseas. 


The Section has been maintaining a close contact with developments in 
the agricultural industry, with particular emphasis on the farm labour situation. 
Numerous reports have been prepared on various phases of farmlabour. Further 
analysis was done on the 1946 Farm Labour Survey material and preliminary 
reports have been written on the subject. In addition, some assistance was 
given Professor D. L. MacFarlane of Macdonald College on carrying out surveys 
on farm labour mobility. 


Occupational Analysis——The main responsibility of the Occupational 
Analysis Section is to collect and analyze information on the character of 
Canadian occupations. Precise occupational information has practical applica- 
tion in the collection and interpretation of wage rates, industrial relations, 
training programs and the effective allocation of the work force. 


During the fiscal year occupational wage-reporting schedules, already being 
used, were thoroughly revised in keeping with suggestions received from people 
in industry who used them for wage reporting. Asin former years, very helpful 
co-operation was extended to the Department in this effort. Additional schedules 
were completed and put into operation. 


Each schedule lists occupations which are considered to be representative 
of a specific industry and briefly describes each of them. Thus a higher degree 
of uniformity and standardization in the reporting of wage rates on an occupa- 
tional basis is obtained. 


During the year the Occupational Analysis Section co-operated with the 
Vocational Training Branch in survey and analysis work concerning apprentice- 
ship and other formal training schemes in certain areas of Canadian industry. 
It also worked with other sections of the Economics and Research Branch in 
the development of information on critical occupations which were, or were apt 
to be, in short supply and in which a considerable period of training is required. 
Basic information of an occupational nature was also prepared at the request 
of immigration authorities for the use of their officials overseas. A represen- 
tative of the Occupational Analysis Section continued to represent the Depart- 
ment on the Joint Services Job Analysis Committee of the Department of 
National Defence. At the close of the year plans were being formulated for 
relating service and civilian occupations. 


New numbers were issued in the “Canadian Occupations” series of mono- 
graphs and pamphlets, entitled “Foundry Occupations”, “Technical Occupa- 
tions in Radio and Electronics”, ‘Social Worker’, “Lawyer”, “Forge Shop 
Occupations” and ‘‘Tool and Die Maker”. In several cases a single publication 
included a number of individually specialized occupations. All were issued in 
both English and French editions. 
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Other numbers in preparation include ‘‘Non-professional Hospital Occu- 
pations”’, ‘“‘Bakery Occupations”, “Railroad Occupations’’, “Draughtsmen’’, 
“Stationary Engineers’”’, and ‘Occupations in the Aircraft Industry”. A special 
pamphlet is also being prepared to acquaint senior students in secondary schools 
with those engineering and scientific professions for which a larger university 
enrolment is desirable. 


The public demand for the monograph and pamphlet series has continued 
to grow, well over 1,500 individual requests for copies or sets having been received 
during the year. Besides the normal enquiries from Canadian educational 
institutions, guidance workers, public libraries, union officials, personnel men 
in industry, publications, students and private individuals, an increasing number 
came from prospective immigrants and from New Canadians. Demand for 
French editions of the series indicates a long-felt need for this type of information 
in the French language. 


The majority of these monographs and pamphlets are distributed through 
the provincial Departments of Education, the National Employment Service, 
the Federal Departments of Citizenship and Immigration, Veterans Affairs, and 
External Affairs. 


Over twenty Commonwealth and foreign countries are represented in the 
mailing list for these publications. 


Many enquiries on occupations not yet included ’in the series have been 
serviced. Data on all major occupational fields is kept up to date by daily 
research. 


Technical Personnel.—This division maintains a detailed inventory of 
architects, engineers and scientists in Canada. The files of the graduating 
classes of 1951, numbering some 4,700 were added to the roster and there is now 
a total of approximately 60,000 records on file. Questionnaires have also been 
distributed to the different universities in order to secure a record of each pros- 
pective 1952 graduate. 


The project for reviewing the earlier records and bringing all the files up 
to date has been the main undertaking during the current year. Various pro- 
fessional membership lists have been checked and other available sources con- 
sulted in order that correct mailing addresses might be secured. In order to 
facilitate the analysis of the returns, the information is being put on punch cards 
for mechanical tabulation. The results will be released through the quarterly 
bulletins. 


Considerable study was devoted to the question of supply and demand in 
engineering and scientific fields in view of the much lower enrolment at the 
universities due to the completion by war veteran students of their post-war 
university training. It appears that the annual output of new graduates may 
fall short of anticipated requirements for the time being. The extent of the 
shortage will vary as between different branches of science and engineering. 
The shortage must be considered of course in the light of the unusually large 
additions to the total supply from the graduating classes of the years 1949 to 
1951. The median starting salary for 1951 graduates was found to be about 
$250 per month. 


Information on the supply of technical personnel was made available to 
those concerned through the quarterly bulletins. 
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VIII.—LABOUR GAZETTE 


With over a half a century of publication, The Labour Gazette continues to 
follow the general policy laid down by its founder and first editor, the Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King. That policy as set forth in the first issue (September, 
1900) stated: “The Labour Gazette is an official publication by the Dominion 
Government .... It is the Journal of the Department of Labour and is pub- 
lished with a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other infor- 
mation relating to labour conditions and kindred subjects.” 


Throughout its history The Labour Gazette has reflected the many and 
varied changes that have taken place in industrial and labour relations and 
social conditions in Canada. It has never deviated from its original purpose 
of reporting objectively and factually the current trends in labour and industry. 


In conformity with this practice, The Labour Gazette, during the fiscal year 
under review, published records of labour legislation, employment and unemploy- 
ment, immigration, farm labour, wages and hours of labour, price trends and 
the cost of living, industrial relations, industrial disputes, conciliation, labour- 
management co-operation, activities of labour organizations, collective agree- 
ments, vocational training activities, rehabilitation of discharged members of 
the Armed Forces, industrial health and accidents, Canadian Government 
Annuities, women in industry, employment and training of youth, the National 
Employment Service, the activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the provincial Departments of Labour and Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
and the decisions of the Canada Labour Relations Board. Numerous special 
articles on the economic and social aspects of labour problems, many of which 
were prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, also appeared in the 
various issues. 


In addition, The Labour Gazette contained articles on social, industrial and 
economic conditions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries, 
especially where these were in some degree analogous to those in Canada. 


The proceedings of the International Labour Organization, the 83rd annual 
conference of the British Trades Union Congress and meetings of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions received comprehensive coverage. 
There were occasional articles on economic stabilization, social security, re- 
habilitation and related material from other Government departments. 


The subscription rate remained at one dollar per year for Canadian sub- 
scribers, with a special rate of fifty cents per year to groups of 10 or more to 
accommodate the requirements of trade union locals, students, and companies 
wishing to subscribe for their staffs, and $3.00 a year outside of Canada. 


At the close of each calendar year a limited number of volumes are bound, 
with a classified index, and sold to subscribers at five dollars a volume. 


The average monthly distribution of The Labour Gazette during the fiscal 
year was 17,820 (14,451 in English, 3,369 in French) of which the paid circulation 
accounted for 10,365 (8,348 English, 2,017 French) and complimentary circu- 
lation for 7,455 (6,103 English and 1,352 French). Thus the paid circulation was 
58-1 per cent of the total distribution. During the previous fiscal year, when 
the average monthly distribution was 15,419 (12,551 in English and 2,868 in 
French), the monthly paid circulation—7,999 was 51-9 per cent of the total 
distribution. . 

At the end of the fiscal year, 199 paid subscriptions were being sent to points 
outside Canada’s borders. 
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IX.—INFORMATION BRANCH 


Since its creation on January 1, 1948, the Information Branch has provided 
a wide variety of information and publicity services for various departmental 
activities in line with the policy of the Department to keep the public and the 
press fully informed on the legislation it administers, as well as on the activities 
of all Federal agencies in the labour field. ‘These activities include press liaison 
services for the National Advisory Council on Manpower, National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of the Disabled, the Canadian Vocational 
Training Advisory Committee, Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 
and the National Employment Committee. 


The Branch is responsible for the preparation and circulation of news 
releases on all policies and activities of the Department. During the fiscal year, 
178 news releases were issued. 


A brief digest of current labour and industrial matters, ‘‘2 Minutes of 
Employment Facts’’, printed in bulletin form, was distributed twice a month to 
employers and employer groups, leading trade unions, and others interested in 
the subjects covered. Circulation of this publication, which is almost entirely 
on a request basis, increased during the year reaching 31,200 (semi-monthly) 
at March 31, 1952. In addition, several thousand extra copies of certain issues 
were requested by interested groups, and certain issues were used as pamphlets 
for distribution at Exhibitions. 


The Department found it necessary to carry out advertising campaigns to 
inform the public as to the requirements of the Veterans Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, the regulations connected with the Registration of Lake 
Seamen, Canadian Government Annuities, employment opportunities in agri- 
culture and woods work. Newspapers and other publications, radio stations, 
posters, photographs, films and circular letters were used in the various campaigns. 


The Branch designed and assisted in the preparation and circulation of 
departmental exhibits publicizing the services available through the Depart- 
ment and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The theme of the 1951 
exhibit was “Hire the Handicapped’’., Some thirty-seven fairs and exhibitions 
from coast-to-coast had either the new exhibit or one designed previously. It 
was estimated that the exhibits were available for viewing by more than seven 
million people. A special pamphlet in French and English, designed to assist 
in the placement of physically handicapped, was distributed together with other 
pamphlets. 


A weekly radio program called ‘‘Canada at Work”’, previously entitled ‘‘The 
People Ask’’, prepared by the Branch, was broadcast over forty-six Canadian 
stations throughout the year. This program, operating continuously since 
September 1942, brings current information on labour and related matters before 
the public. 


In keeping with a policy of the Department to assist provincial Govern- 
ments and associated agencies and employer and employee associations working 
in the field of accident prevention, preparation of a series of films under the 
heading “‘Accidents Don’t Happen, They’re Caused’”’ was begun in 1946. The 
sixth film, “Safety Supervisor’, was completed in February, 1952. During 
the year, the Director of Information was named Secretary of a Canadian 
Standards Association Committee of federal and provincial officials, set up to 
formulate a National Safety Code for the Woodworking Industry. 
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The Department assisted the National Film Board financially in the develop- 
ment of an industrial film preview library, consisting of films selected by the 
Information Branch. Groups of these films were again distributed during the 
year by the Film Board throughout the country, as a service to employers, and 
with a view to encouraging the formation of community industrial film councils. 


During the postwar years, in co-operation with other Government agencies, 
the Department of Labour has conducted an educational campaign designed to 
encourage the employment of the older worker. This campaign included the 
making of a film ‘‘Date of Birth’? prepared in co-operation with the National 
Film Board and released in 1950. ‘This film has been well received throughout 
Canada and there is still a steady demand for screenings. 


The Branch conducted liaison with other departments in all labour matters 
pertaining to veterans. It publicized the extension of the Reinstatement Act 
to enlistees during present emergency, and handled enquiries concerning rein- 
statement rights under the Act. 
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X.—LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Legislation Branch collects information on labour law in Canada and 
abroad and makes it available through special publications and through articles 
in The Labour Gazette. 


An annual report on Labour Legislation in Canada has been issued by the 
Department since 1915. It contains the text or a summary of the federal and 
provincial statutes and statutory orders affecting labour. The 1915, 1920, 1928, 
1937 and 1948 reports are in the form of a consolidation of all labour laws on 
the statute books of Canada and the provinces at the end of those respective 
years. Reports for intervening years ordinarily cover only the legislation en- 
acted during the year, but exception was made in years when there were statute 
revisions in one or more provinces. In the fiscal year 1951-52, preparation of 
material covering developments in the years 1949 and 1950 was completed 
and will be available for distribution during 1952. 


During the fiscal year 1951-52 revised editions of Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada: A Comparison of Provincial Laws; and Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly 
Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compensation were issued. 


Labour laws enacted by the Parliament of Canada and the provincial 
legislatures are summarized for The Labour Gazette at the close of the sessions. 
A monthly summary of regulations made by administrative authorities under 
federal and provincial legislation and reviews of judgments of the Courts in 
labour cases are also published in The Labour Gazette. Special articles on various 
branches of labour law are published from time to time. 


In connection with reports that Canada is required to make under the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organization, comparisons of the standards 
established by Canadian legislation with the standards set out in International 
Labour Conventions and Recommendations have been undertaken. During the 
year studies were completed in respect to minimum wage-fixing machinery, 
hours of work, weekly rest, and protective legislation for young workers employed 
in coal mines. 


During the year under review there has again been a large number of requests 
for publications, and the Branch has provided information in response to 
numerous inquiries from other governments in Canada and abroad and from 
specialists in labour law, students, business firms, and the general public. 


The Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
formed in May, 1938. The objects of the organization, which consists of all 
federal and provincial departments or boards charged with the administration 
of any labour law, are to promote higher standards of labour law administration 
and enforcement and to bring about greater uniformity in the legislative stan- 
dards of the provinces through the exchange of information and by annual 
conferences. ‘The provinces pay an annual membership fee of $25. The federal 
Department of Labour provides the services of a Secretary-Treasurer and bears 
the cost of reporting and distributing to the members reports of proceedings of the 
annual conference. Because of war conditions no conferences were held from 
1944 to 1947. 


At the tenth annual meeting of the Association, which was held in Victoria, 
September 10-12, 1951, the Federal Department of Labour and eight provinces 
were represented. The subjects discussed were: government labour publications, 
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apprenticeship, minimum wages and industrial standards legislation, and safety 
codes of the Canadian Standards Association. The eleventh conference will 
be held in Halifax from September 8-11, 1952. 


Topics which have been discussed at earlier sessions of the Association 
include minimum wages, industrial standards, maximum hours of work, con- 
ditions of Government contract work, accident prevention, labour statistics, 
labour inspection, industrial safety, employment of women and children, ap- 
prenticeship and vocational training, trade unions, collective bargaining, in- 
dustrial disputes, conciliation methods in industrial disputes, such wartime 
policies as the stabilization of wages and the control of labour, Canada and the 
International Labour Organization, the place and function of the Canadian 
Standards Association in industrial safety, and the organization of a provincial 
department of labour. 
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XI.—THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Department of Labour was established with the forma- 
tion of the Department in 1900, and serves as a source of information for the 
Department of Labour, other Government Departments and Agencies, and the 
general public. A marked increase was shown in the interest and use made of 
the library during the fiscal year. 


Selected lists of new books available are published monthly in The Labour 
Gazette. . 


The Library preserves all publications of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, as well as the chief publications on Labour issued by the Governments 
of other countries. In addition, copies of all publications of the Department 
are preserved, together with the constitutions and proceedings of all Canadian 
labour unions, those of Commonwealth countries, international unions, and the 
chief unions of the United States and other countries. 


The Department is taking steps to have older Canadian Trade Union 
papers microfilmed for easy reference and as a means of preservation. 
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XI.—REINSTATEMENT IN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT 


By the Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, the Government of Canada has extended 
and made applicable the provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1946, to all persons enlisting in the Regular Forces of Canada after July 
5, 1950, and who serve therein for a term not exceeding three years. 


This provision also extends to members of the Special Force who re-engage 
for service with the Regular Forces, the three-year coverage period beginning 
with the date of re-engagement. 


This provision extends as well to members of the Reserve Forces who, after 
July 5, 1950, are called out for service with the Regular Forces and serve with 
the Regular Forces for a period not exceeding three years. 


By an Order in Council passed in 1950 under the Canada Forces Act the 
provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946, were extended 
to members of the Special Force and members of the Reserve Forces who serve 
on the strength of the Special Force. The reinstatement provisions of this 
Order in Council have now been incorporated in the provisions of the Veterans 
Benefit Act, 1951. 


Under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, a discharged person 
may claim reinstatement either verbally or in writing, usually within three 
months of discharge in Canada or four months if discharged overseas. There 
is provision for extension of this time when, through a condition of health, the 
employee cannot return to his employment as soon as this, but the employer 
must be notified in three or four months, as the case may be, and the employee 
should consult a Reinstatement Officer. 


The Act requires that an employee be reinstated under conditions not less 
favourable than he would have enjoyed had he continued on in employment 
instead of joining the Forces. 
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XIII.—GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 


The Government Employees Compensation Act 1947, Chapter 18, Statutes 
of Canada 1947 as amended by Chapter 16, Statutes of Canada 1951, provides 
compensation where employees of Her Majesty are killed or suffer injuries or 
industrial diseases in the performance of their duties. The Act came into 
force on April 1, 1947, and the Government Employees Compensation Act, 
Chapter 30, Revised Statutes of Canada 1927, was repealed. 


Administration of the Act.—The departmental administration of the Act, 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the Department of Transport, was transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of Labour effective January 1, 1950, by 
Order in Council P.C. 6470, dated December 22, 1949. 


All matters relative to the administration of the Act, including matters of 
policy and procedure, matters pertaining to the interpretation of the various 
Compensation Acts, the furnishing of the necessary funds for the payment of 
compensation and the auditing of expenditures under the Act, have been dealt 
with by the Department of Labour through the Employees Compensation 
Branch as and from January 1, 1950. 


Funds for the Payment of Compensation.—Any compensation or costs 
awarded under the Act are paid by the Minister of Finance out of any unappro- 
priated moneys in the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


Compensation Provided.—The Act provides that an employee who is caused 
personal injury by accident arising out of and in the course of his employment or 
is disabled by reason of an industrial disease due to the nature of his employment, 
and the dependents of an employee whose death results from such an accident 
or industrial disease, shall be entitled to receive compensation at the same rate 
as is provided for an employee of a person other than Her Majesty under the 
law of the province in which the accident occurred or the industrial disease was 
contracted, and the right to and the amount of compensation shall be determined 
under such law and in the same manner and by the same board, officers or 
authority as that established by such law for determining compensation in 
cases of employees other than of Her Majesty. 


Provinces of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Hdward Island, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia.— 
All of the above-mentioned provinces have Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
administered by provincial Boards. All accidents happening and industrial 
diseases contracted in these provinces are reported to the provincial Boards and 
the right to and the amount of compensation determined by such Boards. Any 
compensation awarded is paid from funds deposited with the Boards for that 
purpose and a proper accounting is rendered to the Department. 


Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories—There is a Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance in the Yukon Territory which provides certain com- 
pensation for workmen who are injured in the course of their employment. 
There is, however, no Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Section 5 of the Government Employees Compensation Act, as amended 
by Chapter 16, Statutes of Canada 1951, provides that where an employee 
ordinarily resident in the Yukon Territory or the Northwest Territories is caused 
personal injury or is killed by accident arising out of and in the course of his 
employment, or is disabled or his death is caused by an industrial disease due 
to the uature of his employment, while employed in the Yukon Territory or 
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the Northwest Territories, such accident or industrial disease shall for the 


purposes of this Act be deemed to have occurred or been contracted in the 
province of Alberta. 


Any claims arising under Section 5 of the Act since May 31, 1951, the date 
Chapter 16 amending the Act was assented to, have been dealt with by the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board under the provisions of the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Section 6 of the Government Employees Compensation Act provides that 
where an employee ordinarily resident in a province, other than the Yukon 
Territory or the Northwest Territories, is caused personal injury or is killed by 
accident arising out of and in the course of his employment, or is disabled or 
his death is caused by an industrial disease due to the nature of his employment, 
while employed in the Yukon Territory or the Northwest Territories, such 
accident or industrial disease shall for the purposes of this Act be deemed to 
have occurred or been contracted in the province in which the employee was 
ordinarily resident. 


Any claim arising under Section 6 of the Act is dealt with and settlement 
made through the Board of the province in which the employee was ordinarily 
resident. The usual procedure relative to the settlement of a claim arising from 
Been happening or an industrial disease contracted in such province is 
ollowed. 


Accidents Happening to or Industrial Diseases Contracted by Employees 
While Outside of Canada.—Section 7 of the Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act provides that where an employee, other than a person engaged locally 
outside of Canada, is caused personal injury or is killed by accident arising out 
of and in the course of his employment, or is disabled or his death is caused by 
an industrial disease due to the nature of his employment, while employed 
outside of Canada, such accident or industrial disease shall for the purpose of 
this Act be deemed to have occurred or been contracted in the province in which 
the employee was ordinarily resident immediately prior to his entering upon 
such employment. 


Any claim arising under Section 7 of the Act is dealt with and settlement 
made through the Board of the province in which the employee was ordinarily 
resident immediately prior to his employment outside of Canada. The usual 
procedure relative to the settlement of a claim arising from an accident happening 
or an industrial disease contracted in such province is followed. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND INDUSTRIAL DISEASES REPORTED 
UNDER THE ACT, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1951-52. 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS 


Province : 
Pen- | Compen-| Full |Medical ° 
sion sation | Salary | Aid Rejected | Fatal | Total 
oP Cs Te ee ne Tne Pe ees te 38 18 167 Dod ie 225 
Prince award Leland... Roe thes Ce elecnee ts 26 6 1 ad tate pce Artes GPE eth 48 
Novena. wii: .1e- acme 2 187 85 848 lie Hial 1,123 
PE TOO SOG ee a 5 ars a wisi tasdugee ess baie aust 89 LYE 198 1 OR Boe eee 345 
UAC) Br Rat Ue Spe si Ac gyal eae eglh Ara a i 19 377 519 1,216 43 5 Devo 
Ontario, af. Lie. “eorttawr a. .bne. 7 603 632 3, 264 18 4 4,528 
EES CPS ee Cee PEN eee rene 1 143 94 402 UT i eee naar 649 
fe any ol pyc, | Mal tmegtalige ih fee ab dbarer teach Ba 1 99 72 202 es lege 375 
Miierts, wth. 2b. GeO IOns-Ol. 1d 2 269 146 647 ofits Ce 1,067 
Alberta (Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
oS WES Ga 0p eal tale deat aa Vere rar 64 10 “Ll getters ey eke legos 135 
Brite Colemiiaasc. 0%. Geert 7 365 280 | 1,491 5 5 2,153 
Yukon and Northwest Territories (Pay- 30 
ments direct from Ottawa)....]........ 11 2 pat nia tein) Pie ar Pays: 


ST cos ete he caw ohare x 39 2,271 1,921 | 8,529 83 14 12,857 
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TABLE 2.—EXPENDITURES UNDER THE ACT, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1951-52. 


Province 


By Oy Tg eh, ean, am laiaalans sabe” gage olaee” satel —o~ diealti: ire 
Alberta (Yukon and Northwest Territories Claims). . 
Biitish Coluinbial:: ste . pete te ee ee ee: 
Yukon and Northwest Territories (Payments direct 

frOT OUtAWa) YS ee eee PO ke ee 


Totals PRR ee Sey Ts. RIAL te ISOM Nghe AA 
Less 'Reeeipts: Pt. SE) es ROR SE OIA BE HO,e! 


Net Expenditures, 1951-52... ve Seu. doo srecdu bia oe hud ade 


Claims 


$ cts. 


6,010 45 
6,104 27 
86,194 76 
25,815 05 
230,542 41 
428,753 43 
55,643 36 
43,181 30 
78,752 52 
15,585 58 
226,152 79 


5,778 43 


1,208,514 35 


170,094 73 


1,038,419 62 


Administration 
Expenses of 
Boards 


Ce ee 
Ce 2 2 
Cis One Ot ON ue sy AC 


11,534 50 
17,592 00 
11,156 44 
2,362 64 
7,488 32 


CMC RCI i er Fee (die) 


65,062 44 
12,010 57 


*53,051 87 


$ cts. 


6,010 45 
6,104 27 
86,194 76 
25,815 05 
242,076 91 
446,345 43 
66,799 80 
45,543 94 
86,240 84 
15,585 58 
241,081 33 


5,778 43 


1,273,576 79 


182,105 30 


1,091,471 49 


* Amounts shown are the actual amounts paid to the various Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards during the Fiscal Year 1951-52 in payment of charges made by the Provincial Boards for the 


Calendar Year 1950. 
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XIV.—MERCHANT SEAMEN COMPENSATION 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, Chapter 58, Statutes of Canada 
1946, was assented to on August 31, 1946. 


Claims arising from accidents happening to merchant seamen were dealt 
with, prior to August 31, 1946, under the provisions of the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Regulations 1945, made under the War Measures Act, Order in 
Council P.C. 4755, July 17, 1945, effective August 1, 1945. These regulations 
were revoked by an amendment to The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, 
June 27, 1947. 


The powers, duties and functions of the Minister of Transport under the 
Act, Section 2 (h), were transferred to the Minister of Labour by Order in 
Council P.C. 744, February 17, 1950. 


Definition of Seaman.—Under Section 2 (i) of the Act, “seaman” means 
every person, except pilots, apprenticed pilots and fishermen, employed or 
engaged on 

(1) a ship registered in Canada; or 

(2) a ship chartered by demise to a person resident in Canada or having 

his principal place of business in Canada, 
when such a ship is engaged in trading on a foreign voyage or on a home trade 
voyage, as these voyages are defined in the Canada Shipping Act, 1934; and, if so 
ordered by the Governor in Council, includes a seaman engaged in Canada and 
employed on a ship that is registered outside of Canada and operated by a per- 
son resident in Canada or having his principal place of business in Canada when 
such ship is so engaged. 


Compensation.—The employer of a seaman injured by reason of an accident 
arising out of and in the course of his employment is required to pay compensa- 
tion in the manner and to the extent provided by the Act. Compensation is 
paid by the employer direct. 


No compensation is payable under the Act where a seaman or his dependents 
are entitled to claim compensation under the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act or under any provincial Workmen’s Compensation law. 


Insurance.—The employer is required to cover by insurance or other means 
satisfactory to the Board the risks of compensation arising under the Act. 
It is the usual practice to cover such risks by an insurance policy. 


Administration.—The Act is administered by a Board duly appointed by 
the Governor in Council in accordance with Section 3 of the Act. There were 
no changes in the personnel of the Board during the fiscal year. Details in 
connection with the administration of the Act are carried out by the staff of the 
Employees Compensation Branch of the Department of Labour under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Board. The Secretary is authorized by the Board 
to pass upon all settlements of temporary disability claims which are in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Act and are not disputed by the employer or the 
employee, without reference to the Board. All claims in dispute are placed 
before the Board for a decision. Details in all permanent disability and death 
cases are also placed before the Board and awards in such cases are approved 
by the Board. 
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Statistics.—During the fiscal year, a total of 70 companies were subject to 
the provisions of this Act and a total of 62 claims for compensation were received 
by the Board. 


Four meetings were held by the Board during the year at which a’total of 
16 claims were dealt with by the Board. ‘Three claims for compensation were 
disallowed. Six awards in permanent disability cases and two awards in death 
cases were approved. 
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XV.—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the International Labour Organization is to promote social 
justice by improving industrial conditions in all countries of the world through 
international agreements and national legislative action and collective agree- 
ments, thus providing a solid basis for universal lasting peace and prosperity. 
Established in 1919 as an autonomous associate of the League of Nations, it 
has become by an agreement signed in 1946 a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. . At present there are 65 member nations in the Organization, which 
is democratically governed by representatives of the governments, of the orga- 
nized employers and of the organized workers in each of these countries. 


After a wartime sojourn in Montreal, the headquarters of the I.L.O. was 
returned to Geneva, Switzerland, where the Director-General, Mr. David 
Morse, supervises an expanded program for the improvement of working and 
living conditions, migration and manpower utilization, and technical assistance 
for under-developed countries, in co-operation with the United Nations and 
other specialized agencies, such as FAO, WHO, and UNESCO. Branch offices 
of the I.L.O. are maintained in London, Paris, Rome, New Delhi, Shanghai, 
Washington and Ottawa. The Director of the Canada Branch is Mr. V. C. 
‘Phelan of Ottawa. 


Although far from accomplishing all its aims, the International Labour 
Organization has registered many solid achievements during the thirty-three 
years of its development. One hundred Conventions have been adopted, which 
have received 1244 ratifications up to February, 1952. In addition, ninety-two 
Recommendations have been adopted. These Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions cover a wide variety of vital subjects, such as: freedom of association, 
employment and unemployment (employment services, national development 
schemes, provision for unemployment, the organization of employment during 
the transition from war to peace); general conditions of employment (wages, 
hours of work, weekly rest periods, and annual holidays with pay); the employ- 
ment of children and young persons (age for admission to employment, medical 
examinations for fitness for employment, vocational training and apprenticeship, 
night work); the employment of women (maternity protection, night work, 
employment upon unhealthy work); industrial health, safety and welfare; social 
security; industrial relations; labour inspection; maritime labour; social policy 
in non-metropolitan territories; migration; and labour statistics. A Convention 
when adopted does not come into force until ratified by two or more member 
countries. All I.L.O0. members must submit an adopted Convention to their 
competent authorities for consideration within eighteen months. ‘Those coun- 
tries which ratify a Convention must pass laws to implement it, and are required 
to make annual reports on progress toward its objectives. 


Goals for achievement have been charted out in important phases of 
economic activity, such as the international labour code of Conventions and 
Recommendations, the maritime code, the safety codes for industries, and the 
technical assistance program for underdeveloped countries. In addition, the 
various I.L.O. conferences and meetings have brought together representatives 
of governments, employers and workers from all parts of the world in a demo- 
cratic forum where they can become better acquainted and speak their minds 
freely during the process of planning industrial and social progress for all 
mankind.* 


* Fuller details concerning the organization and activities of the International Labour Organization 
can be obtained from such I.L.O. publications as the International Labour Review, Industry and Labour, 
and other regular and special reports. 
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CANADA’S PART IN THE I.L.O. 


Canada has been a loyal member of the I.L.O. since its first session in 1919, 
and the Department of Labour is the official liaison agency between the Canadian 
Government and the I.L.O., a special branch having been set up in the Depart- 
dent to be responsible for this important part of its work, including 
Canadian representation at the Annual Conference as well as meetings of 
the various committees and commissions of the Organization. 


During the fiscal year under review, Canada was represented at the 34th 
Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva); at the 115th, 116th, 
117th and 118th sessions of the Governing Body (Geneva); at meetings of the 
Coal Mines Industrial Committee (Geneva), and the Inland Transport Industrial 
Committee (Geneva); at a Session of the Joint Maritime Commission (Geneva) ; 
at a Preliminary Migration Conference (Naples); and at a Session of the Inter- 
American Social Security Conference (Mexico City). Canada also has members 
on I.L.0. Advisory and Correspondence Committees of Experts on the subjects 
of accident prevention, indigenous labour, industrial hygiene, women’s work, 
juvenile work, hygiene of seafarers, recreation, agriculture and migration.* 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Annual Conference acts as the legislative body of the International 
Labour Organization, and its 34th Session in June 1951 brought together a 
record total of 603 government, employer and worker delegates, representing 60 
member countries. In accordance with the I.L.O. Constitution, most of the 
countries sent tripartite delegations, including representatives of employer and 
worker organizations, as well as Government members. The Conference increased 
the number of Member Countries by voting to admit the Federal Republic of 
Germany and to re-admit Japan to membership. In addition, Yugoslavia 
resumed membership after an absence of two years, bringing the total membership 
of the I.L.O. to 65 nations. 


Asummary of the accomplishments of the Conference follows: A Convention 
was adopted on the question of equal pay for men and women workers for work 
of equal value. The Convention was supplemented by a Recommendation. 
Recommendations were adopted on collective agreements and on voluntary 
conciliation and arbitration. A Convention was adopted on minimum wage- 
fixing machinery in agriculture, supplemented by a Recommendation. The 
Conference gave first discussion (with a view to final decision at next year’s 
session) to a proposed text setting forth minimum standards for the various 
aspects of social security. It agreed to give first discussion next year to the 
question of advanced standards of social security. First discussion was also 
given to a proposed Recommendation on co-operation between public authorities 
and employer and worker organizations, and to proposed texts on holidays with 
pay in agriculture. 

The adoption by the Conference of two Conventions brought to 100 the 
total of Conventions approved by the I.L.O. since its establishment in 1919. 
The total of Recommendations now stands at 92. In addition to its work of 
formulating international Conventions and Recommendations, the Conference 
carried on its customary task of reviewing the way in which member countries 
are applying the texts adopted in previous years. It devoted twelve plenary 
sittings to a debate on the annual report of the I.L.O. Director-General, David A. 
Morse. It also adopted a budget of $6,224,922 to finance the I.L.O.’s operations 
in 1952. The Canadian delegation at this Session was headed by Dr. A. Mac- 


* Fuller details on the deliberations of most of these I.L.O. Conferences and Committee meetings 
can be found in various issues of The Labour Gazette. 
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Namara, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada, and Canadian Govern- 
ment Representative on the I.L.O. Governing Body. Dr. MacNamara spoke 
in the debate on the Report of the Director-General (see The Labour Gazette 
for July 1951). | 


GOVERNING BODY 


The Governing Body acts as the executive of the International Labour 
Organization. As one of the leading industrial nations of the world, Canada 
has one of the eight non-elective seats on the Governing Body. Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara, C.M.G., is the Canadian Government member on the Governing Body; 
H. Taylor, O.B.E., of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, is a deputy 
member of the employer group, and C. Jodoin, of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, is a deputy member of the worker group of the Governing Body. 


At the four sessions held in this year, the Governing Body decided the 
agenda of the Annual Conference for 1953 and the Industrial Committee Sessions 
for 1952; authorized the holding of Regional Conferences and meetings of 
Industrial Committees and Committees of Experts; approved the I.L.O. Budget 
for 1953; studied reports of its Committees on finance, allocations, staff questions, 
technical assistance, manpower, application of conventions and recommendations, 
etc., with a view to the best methods of putting their decisions into effect. 
Governing Body Committees and Commissions were re-organized to improve 
their effectiveness, and experts from all parts of the world were re-appointed 
for three-year terms to various Advisory and Correspondence Committees. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Of the eight Industrial Committees of the I.L.O., only two met in the 
fiscal year 1951-52. Each Industrial Committee considered the action taken by 
the member countries and by the International Labour Office on the resolutions 
of the previous sessions, and the general developments in the industry since the 
last session, in addition to the following problems of the particular industries: 
Coal Mines Committee (Fourth Session): Hours of Work, and Productivity. 
Inland Transport Committee (Fourth Session): Labour Problems Affecting 
Co-ordination of Transport. 


OTHER CONFERENCES 


The Joint Maritime Commission held its sixteenth session in Geneva in 
May, 1951 to consider the following agenda: (1) Desirability of holding a con- 
ference to discuss the conditions of employment of Asian seafarers; (2) Desira- 
bility of holding a conference to discuss conditions of employment in the short-sea 
trades of West and North-West Europe; (3) Review of the progress of ratification 
of the Seattle Conventions and consideration of the desirability of revising 
Convention No. 93; Wages, Hours of Work on Board Ship and Manning (Re- 
vised); (4) Consideration of items on the agenda of the Second Session of the 
Joint I.L.0./W.H.O. Committee on the Hygiene of Seafarers; (5) Report of the 
Director-General (including a progress report on the study of fishermen’s con- 
ditions of employment). Resolutions were passed for further study and necessary 
action on these subjects. 


The I.L.O. convened an International Migration Conference in Naples, in 
October 1951, to study the following agenda: (1) Action taken by emigration 
and immigration countries and by the international organizations concerned to 
give effect to the conclusions of the Preliminary Migration Conference; (2) 
Best form of international co-operation to further European migration; and (3) 
Programme of practical action for the future. A Consultative Council on 
European Migration was set up to consider questions of policy in connection 
with migration from Europe overseas, but not to undertake operational functions. 
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Resolutions were also passed on advisory and operational services, accommoda- 
tion and welfare of migrants on board ships and aircraft, and basic principles 
and criteria for the medical examination of migrants. 


The Fourth Inter-American Social Security Conference is meeting from 
March 24 to April 5, 1952, to consider the following agenda: (1) Report of the 
Secretary-General; (2) Extension of social security to agricultural workers; (3) 
General family allowances; and (4) Medical and pharmaceutical problems in 
social security. 


RATIFICATIONS 


In September, 1951, Canada ratified Convention No. 58 concerning Mini- 
mum Age for Employment at Sea. Canada has now ratified eighteen I.L.O. 
Conventions, as follows: | 

No. 1—Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919 (First Session) 

No. 7—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920 (Second Session) 

No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920 (Second 

Session) 
No. 14—Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921 (Third Session) 
No. 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921 (Third 
Session) 
No. 16—Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921 
(Third Session) 
No. 22—Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926 (Ninth Session) 
No. 26—Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery Convention, 1928 (Eleventh 
Session) 
No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 
1929 (Twelfth Session) 
No. 32—Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 
1932 (Sixteenth Session) 
No. 58—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1986 (T'wenty-Second 
Session ) 
No. 63—Convention Concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 
1938 (Twenty-Fourth Session) 
No. 68—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946 (Twenty- 
Eighth Session) 
No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946 (Twenty-Eighth 
Session) 
No. 783—Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946 (Iwenty- 
Eighth Session) 
No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946 (Taventy-Highth 
Session) 
No. 80—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 (Twenty-Ninth Session) 
No. 88—Employment Service Convention, 1948 (Thirty-First Session) 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


An important part of the work of the Department of Labour as the official 
liaison agency with the International Labour Organization is the preparation 
of rephes to I.L.O. questionnaires and enquiries on a wide variety of topics 
dealing with the economic and industrial life of Canada, in co-operation with 
other Departments of the Canadian Government, the Provincial Governments, 
and the most representative organizations of employers and workers in Canada. 
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In addition to annual reports on all ratified conventions and periodical 
reports on a number of unratified conventions and recommendations, reports 
were compiled and sent forward to Geneva in the fiscal year 1951-52 on a wide 
range of other subjects, for example: cost of social security, survey of retail 
prices and wages, productivity in the metal trades, social services and wages 
in the petroleum industry, international co-operation to further European 
migration, protection of the health of workers, co-operation between employers 
and workers, labour productivity statistics, protection of young workers in coal 
mines, and developments in the chemical and iron and steel industries. 


Canadians are playing an important part in the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program; of about twenty-five Canadian experts who have given 
their services overseas, seven were selected by the International Labour Office 
to fill assignments in various countries under this program. Of this number, 
Dr. E. P. Laberge of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, has 
completed an assignment and returned home, but the following six were still 
abroad in such service at the end of the fiscal year: J. Albert Landry, Assistant 
Director of the Technical School at Shawinigan Falls, Que. (Industrial Train- 
ing); Brig. J. E. Lyon, Department of Labour, Ottawa (Vocational Training); 
Robert Byron, Chief of the Industrial Arts Division, Department of Education, 
Edmonton, Alta. (Vocational Education); Gabriel Rousseau, Apprenticeship 
Advisor to the Government of Quebec (Apprenticeship); J. A. Bouthillier, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, Montreal, Que., (Employment Service 
Organization); and A. Kerr, Department of Labour, Ottawa (Occupational 
Analysis). 


The Department of Labour has recently issued a useful pamphlet entitled: 
“Canada and the International Labour Organization”, which summarizes the 
many aspects of the work of the International Labour Organization, and Canada’s 
part in this program of industrial and social advancement. 


In these and other ways, Canada is fulfilling its obligations as one of the 
leading industrial member states of the International Labour Organization. 
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XVI.—NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MANPOWER 


As stated in last year’s report the National Advisory Council on Manpower 
was established on February 1, 1951, to advise the Minister of Labour on matters 
relating to the most effective utilization in the national interest of the present 
and potential work force of Canada. 


The membership of the Council consists of the Clerk of the Privy Council 
and the Deputy Minister of Labour as Joint-Chairmen, four representatives of 
labour, four representatives of employers, two representatives of agriculture, two 
representatives of women’s organizations, two representatives of the veterans 
of Canada, and representatives of the following divisions of the Government: 
Agriculture, Citizenship and Immigration, Finance, Fisheries, Justice, Labour, 
Mines and Technical Surveys, National Defence, Defence Production, Resources 
and Development, Secretary of State, Trade and Commerce, Veterans Affairs 
and the Civil Service Commission. 


The Chairmen of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee and 
of the National Employment Advisory Committee are also ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


During the fiscal year under review the Council held three meetings: May 
18-19, 1951, November 15, 1951, and February 26, 1952. 


Among the questions which came up for consideration and discussion by 
the members of the Council were: immigration, manpower situation, seasonal 
unemployment, technical and scientific personnel, placement of workers on a 
counselled and voluntary system for employment in priority occupations and 
defence production, farm labour, vocational training, Canadian rehabilitation 
program, national registration, placement of older workers, defence production, 
mobility of manpower, reinstatement in civil employment of members of the 
Armed Forces. 


XVII.—REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF CANADIAN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Ottawa, May 26, 1952. 


HonourRABLE Mitton F. Greage, V.C., | 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 


Sir,—Clause 11 of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, 
provides that an annual report shall be prepared on the administration of the 
Act, and that such report shall be tabled in Parliament within sixty days after 
the termination of each fiscal year, if Parliament is then sitting. 

I have the honour to transmit the report of the Director of Training for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1952. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR MacNAMARA, 
Deputy Minister. 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
INTRODUCTION 


A. MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour 


Sir,—The undersigned respectfully submits his report on the activities of 
the Training Branch for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1952. This Branch, 
in conjunction with the Advisory Council on Vocational Training, and acting 
through the federal-provincial organization known as ‘“‘Canadian Vocational 
Training”’, is responsible for the administration of federal aid to vocational 
schools and approved training programmes as authorized under the provisions 
of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942. These activities are carried 
a unde agreement between the provincial governments and the federal Minister 
of Labour. . 


The activities of the Branch are carried on under four agreements: 


1. VOCATIONAL TRAINING AGREEMENT 
This Agreement, which is in operation in all provinces, covers a three-year 
period terminating on March 31, 1953. It provides for the organization and 
operation of classes and projects under each of the following divisions: 
(a) Training of War Veterans—Schedule ‘L”’ 
(b) Training of Unemployed and Disabled Persons—Schedule ‘‘M”’ 
(c) Training of Young People from 16 to 30 years of age—Schedule ‘‘O”’ 
(d) Training of Foremen and Supervisors—Schedule ‘‘Q”’ 
(e) Training for Personnel of Armed Forces—Schedule ‘‘K”’’ 1 
(f) Training of Workers for Defence Industries—Schedule “‘K”’ 2 
Provincial governments are reimbursed for expenditures on all approved 
projects under the aforementioned divisions as follows: 
100% on projects under (a) and (e); 
75% on projects under (f); 
50% on projects under (6) (c) and (d). 


2. APPRENTICESHIP AGREEMENT—SCHEDULE ‘‘A”’ 


This Agreement, which is in operation in all provinces except Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec, covers a ten-year period terminating on March 
31, 1954. It provides for sharing with the provincial governments, on a fifty- 
fifty basis, provincial expenditures made under authority of the provincial 
Apprenticeship Acts for the training of apprentices including instructors’ salaries, 
equipment costs, rentals, building costs, allowances paid to apprentices while 
attending full-time classes, and the supervision of apprentices on the job. 


3. VocATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE CouRSES AGREEMENT 


This agreement covers a five-year period terminating on March 31, 1955. 
It is effective in all provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 
It provides for payment from the federal treasury of 50% of the cost of preparing, 
editing and printing approved vocational correspondence courses and such other 
special items as may be approved by the federal Minister of Labour. 
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4, VocATIONAL SCHOOLS’ ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 


This Agreement, which covers a ten-year period terminating on March 31, 
1955, is in operation in all ten provinces. It provides for federal subsidies or 
grants-in-aid over a ten-year period commencing in 1945. A total sum of 
$10,292,250 is provided for capital expenditures and $20,394,800* by way of 
annual allotments to reimburse provincial governments up to a maximum of 
50% of their expenditures on the building, equipping, and operating of vocational 
schools on the secondary school level. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES AND ENROLMENTS 


The extent of the programme during the past year is indicated by the 
following tables of enrolments and appropriations. 


ENROLMENTS—FISCAL YEAR 1951-52 


Unemployed Workers.......... 1,943 Defence Industries.............. 611 
YoutheTraining 1 :;. sexiest. 3,457 Apprenticeship................5. 7,300 
Student Aid sae. J? asset OOo citers 3,383 Vocational Schools— 
Supervisory Training........... 11,079 Day Classes reste. hs Sete 85,879 
Armed Forces.............000- 704 Vocational Schools— 


Evening and Part-time Classes 118,220 
Totau 232,576 


APPROPRIATIONS—FISCAL YEAR 1951-52 


Appropriations 

Veterans Hehapilitationees te tee eee Oe eT Lee as Lee ees Pee totak $ 10,000 
Unemployed Workers & Defence Industries................. cc cece cece 500, 000 
Youtéh eaining Gostiicierte Ass 8 bs Bish Fee a a eds Bute ee Potiaticeloe tba 410,000 
Supervisory L LAIMMIG. : .cccce oni csi ce ore aC thn nee Came ate 7,000 
Armed’ Forces OY... C20 Ded. ale hadak.-aaesete lv. 40. 210, 000 
ADIPENE CORI ce: Codon oe es vom te els ake Ee aeih ots cee aie eee 500, 000 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance—Annual..............ccce cece cece ee eee 2,000, 000 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance—Capital............... 0c ccc cece cee ees 1,250,000 
Vocational Correspondence’ Courses, ore os eon toe oe ne on ess 25,000 
Administration aid ‘Advisory Councih.cenigeiaes Ce WAR . ores occworn Sh . 30,431 

Totals, lip aG ame Faot Oe. Rafe. io Janmosrtet.4 $4, 942,431 


It will be noted that the total appropriations as set forth in the foregoing 
table do not correspond with the total allotments as given in the first column 
of certain tables appended to this report. This is accounted for by the fact 
that a portion of each appropriation was retained by Head Office to meet commit- 
ments incurred in the previous fiscal year for which claims had not been received 
in time to be charged against the previous year’s appropriation. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES 


No legislation affecting the Training Branch was enacted during the fiscal 
year, but a number of Orders in Council were passed amending the existing 
agreements and schedules. These orders are set forth in Appendix 3 of this 
report. 

Order in Council P.C. 2923 dated June 15, 1951 authorized the Minister 
of Labour to enter into an agreement with any province to amend the Vocational 
Training Agreement by adding to Division E training for personnel of armed 
forces a new Schedule—‘K” 2, authorizing training of civilian workers as 
required to meet the needs of the defence production programme, the provinces 
to be reimbursed to the extent of 75% of the cost of operating such classes. 


* The original amount was $20,000,000 but subsequently an annual allotment of $65,800 for a period of 
six years was provided for the Province of Newfoundland. 
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The order also authorized the payment of depreciation allowance in lieu of 
rental for municipal or provincial school buildings and equipment used for the 
Une of members of the armed forces or workers in defence production 
industries. 


Treasury Board Minute P.C. 40/3066 dated June 14, 1951, extended the 
date prior to which provincial expenditures on capital account must have been 
made to share in special federal grants under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement from March 31, 1952 to March 31, 1953. This applied to Ontario only. 


Treasury Board Minute P.C. 54/3711 dated July 20, 1951, authorized 
approval of special capital grant under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement with respect to purchase and construction costs of the new provincial 
trades institute in Toronto. The original agreement required that all such 
projects must have been approved prior to April 1, 1948. 


Treasury Board Minute P.C. 51/3711 dated July 20, 1951, authorized the 
Minister of Labour to enter into a new agreement with the province of New- 
foundland to provide for financial contribution on the purchase and construction 
costs of a new technical and vocational training institute on the premises of the 
Memorial University at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Order in Council P.C. 6501 dated December 4, 1951, re-appointed four 
members of the Advisory Council on Vocational Training and appointed two 
new members. \ 

STAFF CHANGES ] 

The sudden death of Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Training, on August 
5, 1951, was not only a severe loss to the Department of Labour with which he 
had served for the past fourteen years, but removed from the field of Vocational 
Training an outstanding personality and one who had rendered an invaluable 
contribution to the establishment of close co-operation between federal and 
provincial authorities without which the joint programme could not have been 
successfully operated. Much of the work which has been done in the division 
of Youth Training and some of the programmes with respect to special classes 
for unemployed persons and disabled civilians were originated by him, and their 
development was in large measure due to his keen personal interest and his 
untiring efforts on behalf of Vocational Training. 

Mr. A. W. Crawford, the Director of Training in the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, was transferred on loan to the Training Branch in September as Acting 
Director. His previous experience as administrator of the federal technical 
education grants from 1920 to 1928 and his close relationship with the work of 
the Training Branch during the past ten years should be helpful in his present 
position. 

Brigadier J. E. Lyon, the Assistant Director, remains on loan to the Inter- 
national Labour Office in Geneva, and Mr. C. R. Ford, the Supervisor of Tech- 
nical Training, is acting in this capacity. There have been no changes in the 
clerical staff. 

Mr. A. M. Moon, was appointed as Regional Director in the province of 
Ontario replacing Mr. H. H. Kerr, whose duties as principal of the Ryerson 
Technical Institute, Toronto, made it impossible for him to carry on as Regional 
Director. 

In the course of the year, each province was visited by an official of the 
Department. Upon request, Mr. Ford visited Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island to assist in the planning of vocational programmes and facilities, 
and to take part in a vocational teacher training summer school at Halifax. 
He also attended the convention of the Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation in Victoria, and the American Vocational Association 
Convention in Minneapolis. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The term of office for six members of the Advisory Council expired on 
November 30, 1951, and four were reappointed for a further three-year term, 
namely, Mr. L. S. Beattie, Mr. G. G. Cushing, Dr. F. T. Fairey, and Dr. G. 
Fred McNally, Chairman. 


The two new members are Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister of Education 
for Newfoundland, and Mr. G. A. Burnett of Ottawa, representing the Canadian 
Construction Association. 


Mr. A. Lacombe, who has represented the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour for the past three years resigned, and on the recommendation 
of the Executive Board, was replaced by Mr. Fernand Philion. 


Council held two meetings during the fiscal year. 


At the sixteenth meeting of the Council, held May 28-29, consideration 
was given to the following: agricultural training in high schools throughout 
Canada; removal of restrictions in Schedule ‘‘M”’ requiring trainees to have been 
previously gainfully employed; the provision of training of handicapped or 
disabled civilians under Schedule ‘‘M’’; provision under a special section of 
Schedule ‘‘K”’ for the training of workers for defence industries where shortages 
existed; federal assistance for apprenticeship and the adoption of standard 
tests and final examinations for designated apprenticeship trades by the pro- 
vinces, and increased federal contributions for both capital and current expen- 
ditures on vocational training. 


The seventeenth conference, which was held January 15-17, 1952, considered 
the transfer of federal funds from equipment to buildings account where it had 
not been possible to use the full allotment for equipment and where extra money 
was needed to match provincial expenditure on buildings; recommended an 
early national conference on apprenticeship and appointed a standing committee 
to work with the Training Branch in preparing for the conference; considered 
the re-establishing of supervisory training throughout Canada, and the present 
system of administering university bursaries and student aid and the annual 
federal contributions for this programme. 


TRAINING OF WAR VETERANS—SCHEDULE “L” 


No special classes for the training of veterans of World War II have been 
in operation during the past year, and there is little likelihood of such classes 
being required in the near future for the training of persons being discharged 
from the Korean forces. Approximately 200 veterans, including about 15 
veterans of the Korean forces, were receiving vocational training through the 
Department of Veterans Affairs at the close of the year. About half of these 
were being trained on the job and the others were placed by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs in established schools and training centres on a fee basis. 


There are a number of persons who served in the Armed Forces during World 
War II, as well as some who have been discharged from the Korean forces who 
are being trained as civilians in classes operated under Canadian Vocational 
Training. Such persons are not registered or listed as veterans because they 
do not receive assistance under the training regulations of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and such training has no effect upon their entitlement to other 
benefits under the rehabilitation programme of that department. 


Canadian Vocational Training stands ready to organize special classes for 
the training of veterans, if and when required, and as previously the full costs 
of such training will be borne by the federal treasury. 
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TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED AND DISABLED CIVILIANS— 
SCHEDULE “M” 


The regulations governing the establishment and operation of classes for 
unemployed persons under Schedule ‘‘M’’ were amended by ministerial Order 
dated June 7, 1951, to authorize the training of any unemployed person over 
16 years of age whose opportunities for gainful employment, in the opinion of 
those responsible for the selection of persons for training, would be definitely 
improved by the course of training prescribed, or whose degree of trade skill 
would be increased. The new regulations further provided that special con- 
sideration would be given to training handicapped persons, but, wherever possible, 
a competent medical authority is to approve the courses of training selected as 
being within the capacity of the individual concerned. 


It was further provided that an advisory committee or committees may be 
formed at the discretion of the province to advise on the type of persons and the 
numbers to be trained, and the nature and length of the courses of training to 
be provided. The new regulations also stipulated that any person with a major 
handicap may be trained on the job with an employer. 


Special classes for handicapped or disabled civilians have been established 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland, in Moncton, N.B., and in Edmonton, Alta. The 
total number of trainees classified as handicapped or disabled during the past 
year was approximately 250, of whom about 120 have successfully completed 
prescribed training programmes. With few exceptions, those who have com- 
pleted training have been placed in suitable permanent jobs. It is expected 
that arrangements will be completed during the ensuing year to obtain individual 
reports on all disabled trainees, and that a follow-up system may be instituted 
in co-operation with the agencies and institutions which refer such cases for 
training. Most of the training for severely disabled and handicapped persons 
is now being given through such agencies as the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, Schools for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, and special training 
centres operated by municipalities and private organizations. It is expected 
that the newly organized National Advisory Council on Rehabilitation for 
Disabled Civilians will be able to work out a co-ordinated system of training 
and placement which will not interfere with the responsibilities and functions 
of private organizations, but in which the Training Branch of the Department 
of Labour will play an important part. 


YOUTH TRAINING—SCHEDULE “O” 


The Youth Training programme has now been in operation for about 
fourteen years. It was originally designed to meet the needs of those young 
people whose opportunities for schooling and advancement had been adversely 
affected by the depression period of the early thirties. The classes served such 
a useful purpose that they have been continued in most of the provinces as an 
integral part of the vocational and educational programmes for adolescents and 
young married people. With few exceptions, the classes are designed to meet 
thé needs of young people on farms and those in fishing communities, who, for 
various reasons, are unable to take advantage of the educational and training 
facilities provided through the regular school system. While many of the 
courses are of distinct vocational value, they are not intended to fit students 
for employment in a specific occupation. One of the chief aims is to improve 
social and economic conditions so that young people will be encouraged to remain 
on the farm or in the fishing village rather than to seek employment in urban 
centres. 


There has been little change in the number and nature of the classes operated 
in the eight provinces which provide this type of instruction. Courses vary in 
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length from a few days to two months. In a few institutions, scholarships are 
provided to assist the students in paying living expenses while attending classes. 
No tuition fees are charged and in most cases the students either provide for 
their own living accommodation or live in dormatories, where they pay fixed 
charges for board and provide their own bedding. The nature and extent of 
the courses are indicated by the following list of subjects: 


Homecrafts Canning Rural Electrification Navigation for Fishermen 
Handcrafts Egg Grading Farm Mechanics 
Rug Making Dairying Commercial Subjects Motor Mechanics, etc. 


It would appear that some of the classes now being operated under this 
schedule would more suitably be included in the regular programmes of vocational 
training for full-time day students. 


Tables 3 and 4 appended to this report give figures showing the grants or 
reimbursements paid to the provinces and the provincial enrolments in classes. 
The grants include the amounts paid for student bursaries under the student 
aid programmes. 


STUDENT AID 


A very important phase of the Youth Training programme and one which 
has a direct relationship to the provision of federal aid for universities and. 
scholarships, as recommended by the Massey Commission, is the provision of 
bursaries to university students and nurses-in-training. Under this scheme, 
which has been in operation since 1939, students selected on the bases of academic 
standing and financial need are assisted by bursaries usually not in excess of 
$400 per annum. 


The bursaries are administered by special committees in each province on 
which the federal government has a representative. Such bursaries may take 
the form of an outright gift, a loan, or a combination of both. A student re- 
ceiving assistance during the first year of a university course must have been 
recommended by the principal of the secondary school from which he or she 
graduated. Those in the second and senior years of universities are recommended 
on the basis of continuing need and scholarship. 


The provinces pay the full amount of the bursaries and look after the collec- 
tion of loans. The procedures have become well established and, as indicated 
by the Advisory Council, the provinces are anxious to continue and expand 
the system in its present form. Claims for one-half of the expenditures are 
submitted to the Training Branch at the end of each year. 


The total amount claimed during the past fiscal year was $234,637.12. 
Table No. 4 shows the number of university students and nurses-in-training 
who were assisted in each province. The totals for the year were 2,819 students 
and 564 nurses. 


University students in all degree-granting courses except theology are 
eligible for assistance, and during the year students were assisted in the following 
faculties: Medicine 862, Dentistry 97, Applied Science and Engineering 602, 
Arts and Science 803, Law 55, Education and English 99, Home Economics 15, 
Agriculture 59, Commerce 44, Pharmacy 40, Forestry 23, Miscellaneous 120. 
Assistance was also given to 564 nurses-in-training. 


SPECIAL WARTIME AID TO STUDENTS AND UNIVERSITIES 


In 1941, the federal Department of Labour entered into agreements with 
the provinces under which financial assistance was provided to universities to 
assist in paying for the increased cost of accelerated courses in medicine, dentistry, 
engineering, and certain science courses, and funds were also provided through 
the provinces for the payment of bursaries to university students in the courses. 
This special assistance was continued from 1941 to 1945. In some provinces, 
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part or all of the special assistance to students was given by way of loans. In 
others, the assistance was given by way of outright grants and in some cases 
through a combination of both. As of March 31, 1951, the amount of out- 
standing loans was $71,960.07. During the fiscal year 1951-52, payments were 
received amounting to $10,677.04 on principal and $836.81 interest. Thus the 
outstanding loans as of March 31, 1952 were $61,283.03. 


The total amount of federal funds provided to students by way of loan 
under the Special Fund was $245,908.46 and by way of outright grants $29,851.50. 
The outstanding balance of $61,283.03 as of March 31, 1952 represents 24.9 
per cent of the total loans. This does not take into account the interest pay- 
ments totalling $8,274.94. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING—SCHEDULE “Q” 


Quebec is the only province which has continued to take advantage of the 
agreement providing for the equal sharing of expenditures on supervisory 
training. This scheme, which consists of a series of short courses, sometimes 
designated as “‘J”’ units, is designed to facilitate training of instructors, foremen 
and supervisors in industrial establishments. The scheme, which was originally 
introduced from the United States through the activities of the Training Branch 
in May, 1942, has been taken over by some of the larger industrial establishments 
and private organizations, but Quebec is the only province which has continued 
to provide such service through the provincial government. 


The rapid expansion of certain industries to meet the needs of defence 
production has created an increasing demand for supervisors in industrial 
plants, and as a result of numerous requests, and acting on the recommendation 
of the Advisory Council, it has been decided to encourage the other provinces 
to train leaders and to again provide this special service to industry. The ser- 
vices of Mr. G. K. Smith, Chief of Staff Training, Civil Service Commission, 
have been made available to the Training Branch of the Department of Labour 
to supervise the re-organization of this activity, and two institutes for the training 
of conference leaders have been held during the winter. It is expected that at 
least two more will be held in the near future and steps are being taken to supply 
the necessary forms and printed material through the Training Branch. 

During the past fiscal year, 11,079 persons were enrolled in institutes and 
conferences conducted by the provincial training officials in the province of 
Quebec, and the federal share in the cost of such operations amounted to 
$7,601.14. 


TRAINING FOR ARMED FORCES—SCHEDULE ‘“K”’ 1 


The training programme for members of the Armed Forces has not yet 
developed to the extent that was anticipated two years ago, but classes for the 
Army have continued in operation in Moncton, N.B., Three Rivers, Que., and 
Winnipeg, Man. The classes formerly conducted at Saskatoon have been 
transferred to Calgary. The total enrolment in such Army classes during the 
fiscal year was 704, and 103 trainees were attending classes as of March 31, 1952. 
Classes were operated in Vehicle Mechanics, Electricity, and Radio. During 
the year, training was provided for 120 members of the Air Force at Weston, 
Ontario. This group consisted of French-speaking airmen who were given 
instruction in the use of English. 


TRAINING FOR DEFENCE INDUSTRIES—SCHEDULE “K” 2 


Under authority of Order in Council P.C. 2923 dated June 15, 1951, agree- 
ments have been entered into with the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, under which special classes 
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for the training of workers in defence industries have been established. Such 
classes have been organized in aircraft sheet metal work, machine shop practice, 
and machine tool operations, welding and drafting. 


Table 6 indicates the nature and extent of the classes which are being 
operated in each of the foregoing provinces. The total enrolment in all such 
classes was 611 and the number in training as of March 31, 1952, was 93. 


The Training Branch is represented on a departmental committee which 
has been set up to study immediate and potential shortages of skilled workers 
to meet the requirements of the defence production programme and to designate 
certain trades and occupations as critical occupations for which training may be 
given under the provisions of the new Schedule ‘‘K’”’ 2. The need for skilled 
workers in each such trade varies in the different provinces and is subject to 
fluctuations, particularly during the initial stages of the defence production 
programme, and it has not been deemed advisable to designate trades on a 
nationwide basis, but there is need for extended intensive training programmes 
in the following trades: machine shop practice; toolmaking, die setting, and 
metal working trades generally; mechanical drafting; welding; and skilled trades 
in the aircraft industry. 


Industrial establishments are being encouraged to organize and operate 
plant training programmes which will meet the specific needs of each company 
or establishment, but special pre-employment classes will be set up to meet any 
general need as the situation develops. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


As in the previous year, the Training Branch has given special attention 
to the problem of apprenticeship and the need for organized training programmes 
in industrial establishments. Both the National Council on Manpower and the 
Advisory Committee on Vocational Training have recommended that a con- 
centrated co-operative effort be made to increase the number of apprentices 
in Canada during the next few years. Preparations are, therefore, being made 
for a national conference on apprenticeship in trades and industry to be held in 
May, 1952 for the purpose of: 

(a) surveying the need for skilled workers and apprentices; 

(b) reviewing present training plans in designated apprenticeship trades 

and industrial establishments; and 

(c) receiving recommendations snc) suggestions for the further pReietidd, 

development and extension of such plans to meet the needs of industry. 


Asa preliminary step, the Training Branch is co-operating with the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department in conducting a ‘survey of organized 
training plans in the iron and steel products industry, the transportation equip- 
ment industry, including aircraft and shipbuilding, and the electrical apparatus 
and supplies industry. The results received to date clearly indicate the need 
for more extensive and intensive training plans to meet the increasing need for 
skilled workers in these industries. A review of developments in designated 
trades under the provincial Apprenticeship Acts shows an inadequate supply of 
indentured apprentices to maintain the present number of journeymen and the 
need for better training methods and more uniform requirements or standards 
if apprentices who are trained in one part of the country are to receive recognition 
in other parts of Canada. 


Tables 7 and 8 appended to this report show that 11,031 apprentices were 
registered in the provinces with which the federal government has an agreement 
as of March 31, 1952. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN APPRENTICESHIP 


British Cotumpia—Mr. Edmund L. Allen was appointed provincial Director of Apprenticeship 
to succeed Mr. Hamilton Crisford who had served in this capacity for many years. Two 
trades were added to the list of designated trades during the year, namely, Barbering (2 
Age and Steel Fabrication (4 years) bringing the total number of designated trades up 
to 22. 


ALBERTA—One trade, namely, Refrigeration Mechanics, was added to the list of designated 
trades in Alberta bringing the total to 14 trades. Consideration is now being given to the 
advisability of designating welding as an apprenticeship trade throughout the province. 


SASKATCHEWAN—A revised Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act became effective 
< ma 1, 1951, and the Apprenticeship regulations have been amended in accordance 
therewith. 


Maniropa—There are 17 designated apprenticeship trades in this province. There have been 
no outstanding developments in Manitoba during the past year. 


OnTaRIo—No new trades have been added to the list of 13 designated trades in the province of 
Ontario, but apprentices in wire and metal lathing attended classes at the trades institute 
for the first time last year, and it is expected that this trade will be added to the designated 
list. A proposed plan of apprenticeship for structural steel draughtsmen throughout the 
province has been completed and should be in effect early in the new year. 


QuEBEc—Since there is no Apprenticeship Agreement with the province of Quebec, reports are 
not submitted to the Training Branch. Quebec continues to make satisfactory progress 
particularly with respect to pre-employment or pre-apprenticeship classes in the Arts and 
Crafts Schools. 


New Brunswick—New Brunswick added five trades to the designated list bringing the total up 
to 31. The new trades are Acetylene Welding, Electric Welding, Linemen, Stationary 
Engineers and Switchboard Operators. Apprenticeship in the last three trades is currently 
confined to employees of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission. During the 
past year, the province appointed a Board of Examiners for Electricians, and there has 
been a greatly increased enrolment of electrical apprentices requiring the establishment of 
new classes. It is expected that a similar board will be set up in the near future for welders. 


Nova Scotra—During the past year, the Apprenticeship Division of the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Labour was combined with the Training Division of that department to form the 
new Division of Industrial Training, with Mr. R. H. MacCuish, as Director. The member- 
ship of the provincial Advisory Committee on Apprenticeship was increased to seven and 
local trade committees are being set up in each area where the apprenticeship programme is 
active. 


The Apprenticeship Act has been rewritten and the revised Act is under 
consideration by the legislature. Eight trades have been designated throughout 
the province and nine other trades have been designated in certain areas or 
individual industrial establishments. No new trades have been added recently. 


VOCATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Under the terms of a special agreement with the provinces, the federal 
government pays 50% of the cost of preparing, editing and publishing approved 
vocational correspondence courses on the condition that such courses shall be 
made available to persons residing in any part of Canada. A committee of 
provincial representatives has been established to work out the details of this 
joint enterprise. The scheme is not yet in full operation, but progress is being 
made in the preparation of new courses. During the fiscal year 1951-52, the 
provinces claimed $4,569.36 as reimbursement for the preparation of courses in 
Alberta. 


In January, the Training Branch issued a bulletin entitled, “Canadian 
Vocational Correspondence Courses’’. It lists 122 courses which are issued by 
the provinces for home study, and which, under joint agreement, are now avail- 
able to individuals in all parts of the country. Requests for information regard- 
ing such courses and applications for enrolment should be directed to the 
Correspondence Study Branch of the provincial Department of Education in 
which the applicant resides. 
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ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement (covering a ten-year period) 
has now been in operation for the seventh year in all provinces except Newfound- 
land where it has operated for only three years. 


The purpose of the agreement is to assist the provinces in building, equipping 
and operating vocational schools of less than university grade. These include 
technical and vocational high schools, trade schools and technical institutes. 
Classes may be operated full-time or part-time during the day or evening. The 
maximum federal appropriations for this purpose are: 

(a) an annual grant of $10,000 to each province; 

(6) an annual contribution of $1,968,800 distributed among the provinces 

in proportion to the provincial population in the 15 to 19 age group; 

(c) aspecial allotment of $10,292,250 for capital expenditures on buildings 

and equipment distributed on the same basis as (b) above. 


Federal expenditures under both (b) and (c) must be matched each year by 
provincial government expenditures on a fifty-fifty basis. In other words, the 
provincial governments are reimbursed to the extent of half of their approved 
expenditures up to but not exceeding the amount of the annual allotment for 
each province. 


During the past year, all provinces earned the full amount of the federal 
annual allotment for current expenditures. These expenditures are steadily 
increasing and the fixed amounts available under the provisions of the existing 
ten-year agreement represent a rapidly decreasing percentage of total costs. 


To be eligible for federal grants under the capital allotment, building and 
equipment projects must have been approved prior to March 31, 1948, and 
provincial expenditures on behalf of each approved project must have been 
made prior to March 31, 1952. 


Some adjustments have been made in the amounts approved for cértain 
projects due to increased costs of construction and equipment. Unavoidable 
delay in proceeding with approved building projects has made it necessary to 
grant a twelve-month extension of time for approved projects in the province 
of Ontario. Other extensions and adjustments are being requested. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


A. W. CRAWFORD 
Director of Training. 
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APPENDIX 1.—VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


pr, G: ite McNally, Chancellor of University of Alberta, Edmonton, (Chair- 
man). : 


T. D. Anderson, General Secretary, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., Ottawa. 


L. 8S. Beattie, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 
Toronto. 


Gordon Burnett, Manager, Bedard-Girard Limited, 230 Nepean Street, Ottawa. 
G. G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress, Ottawa. 
N.S. Dowd, Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 

Dr. F. T. Fairey, Deputy Minister of Education, Victoria. 


EK. K. Ford, Director of Vocational UPN ot Department of Education, 
Halifax. 


Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister, Bes erndiiac of Education, St. John’s, 
Nfld. 


N. C. MacKay, Director of Extension, Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg. 


J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 
Fredericton. 


Mrs. (Dr.) R. J. Marshall, President, National Council of Women, Agincourt. 


Fernand Philion, Director, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
175 Eddy Street, Hull. 


G. Poisson, Deputy Minister, Déenafirhent of Youth and Social Welfare, Quebec. 
W. A. Ross, Regional Director, Department of Education, Regina. 
C. B. C. Scott, General Personnel Manager, Massey-Harris Company, Toronto. 


W. H. C. Seeley, Personnel Manager, Toronto Transportation Commission, 
Toronto. 


APPENDIX 2.—REGIONAL DIRECTORS, CANADIAN VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


P.E.I.—Dr. L. W. Shaw, Department of Education, Charlottetown. 

N.S. —R. H. MacCuish, Department of Labour, Halifax. 

N.B. —J. W. McNutt, Department of Education, Fredericton. 

Ont. —A. M. Moon, Department of Education, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
Sask. —W. A. Ross, Department of Education, Regina. 

Alta. —J. H. Ross, Department of Education, 1315-16th Ave. N. W., Calgary. 


No Regional Directors in the other provinces. 
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APPENDIX 3.—ORDERS IN COUNCIL 


PRIVY COUNCIL 

D/8 
P.C, 2923 

AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 


Fripay, the 15th day of June, 1951. 
PRESENT: 


His ExcELLENCY 
THe GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 


WHEREAS Order in Council P.C. 338 of 25th January 1950, made under the 
authority of The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 1942, authorizes the 
Minister of Labour to enter into a vocational training agreement in the form 
set out and marked as Schedule A thereto with any province to run for a period 
of three years from April 1, 1950, and provides that the said agreement may 
include provision for financial contribution by the Federal Government for 
vocational training in accordance with schedules approved by the Minister of 
Labour covering any or all of the following types of vocational training: 


Division A—Training of Veterans 

Division B—Training of Unemployed Work@rs 
Division C—Youth Training and Student Aid 
Division D—Training of Foremen and Supervisors; 


AnD WHEREAS Order in Council P.C. 25/1650 of 29th March 1950, autho- 
rizes the Minister of Labour to agree to the amendment of the aforesaid agreement 
entered into with any province by adding thereto Division E—Schedule K 
Training of Service Tradesmen; 


AND WHEREAS the increase in industrial production for defence purposes 
in view of the present international situation has given rise to shortages of 
certain types of skilled and semi-skilled labour; 


AnD WHEREAS provision is made in the appropriation for the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year 1951-52 to authorize inter alia the Minister of 
Labour to enter into an agreement with any province on terms approved by the 
Governor in Council for expenditures: for projects for vocational training of 
persons to fit them for defence industries and for skilled armed service 
occupations; 


Anpd WHEREAS the National Advisory Council on Manpower and the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council have both recommended that the pro- 
vision for vocational training be expanded with a view to increasing the supply 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers for the armed forces and industry. 


THEREFORE, His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour and under the authority of the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, is pleased to make and doth hereby make 
the following Order :— 
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THE HONOURABLE 
THE MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Order 


1. The Minister of Labour is authorized to enter into an agreement with 
any province to amend the Vocational Agreement entered into by the Minister 
under the authority of Orders in Council P.C. 338 of 25th January 1950 and 
P.C. 25/1650 of 29th March 1950, to the following effect: 

(a) By amending the description of 

olson K—Training of Service tradesmen as provided in Schedule 

where it appears in clause 2 of the said agreement to read: 

“Division E—Training of service tradesmen and civilian workers as 
provided in Schedule ‘K’ ” 


(b) By amending the preamble to Appendix ‘‘Y”’ to the said agreement to 
read ‘‘The Dominion will reimburse the province the percentage of 
approved costs, as listed in this appendix, incurred by the province for 
training pursuant to this agreement as follows: Schedule ‘‘L”’ (Veterans 
Training) 100%; Schedule ‘“M” (Unemployed Workers’ Training) 
50%; Schedule ‘‘O” (Youth Training) 50%; Schedule ‘“‘K’’, section 1 
Service Tradesmen 100% and section 2, Industrial Workers, 75%.”’ 

(c) By amending Appendix ‘‘Y” to the said agreement by adding thereto 
the following as regulation 21: 

‘21. Where municipal or provincial school buildings and equipment 
for the use of which no rental is paid have been used for training 
under Division E of this Agreement, payment shall be made on 
completion of the training for the depreciation of such buildings 
and equipment at a rate or rates approved by the Minister of 
Labour based on the number of days’ or hours’ training given in 
each school.’’ 

(d) By amending Schedule ‘‘K”’ to said agreement by adding thereto as 
section 2 thereof the provisions set out in Schedule I hereto. 


2. The Minister of Labour is authorized to make such changes in the 
regulations contained in section 2 of Schedule ‘‘K’’ to the said agreement as 
may appear advisable to him from time to time except with respect to regulations 
providing for the percentage of refund to be made to the province for expenditures 
incurred for training thereunder. 


3. The Minister of Labour is authorized to allocate to the provinces under- 
taking training any funds appropriated by Parliament for training under section 
2 of Schedule “‘K”’ to the said agreement. 


(Sgd.) N. A. ROBERTSON 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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LP/3 
P.C. 40/3066 


Certified to be a true copy of a minute of a Meeting of the Treasury Board, approved 
by His Excellency the Administrator in Council, on the 14th June, 1951. 


G.G. 
T.B. 409194 
LABOUR 


The Board, under the authority of the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, 1942, recommend that the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement with 
Ontario, as authorized by Order in Council of March 8, 1945, P.C. 1648, as 
amended, be further amended by substituting the date of March 31, 1953, in 
lieu of March 31, 1952, appearing in paragraph (c) of Clause 3 thereof, as the 
date prior to which provincial expenditure shall have been made for any building 
or equipment project approved by the Federal Minister of Labour for Federal 
contribution. 


(Sgd.) N. A. ROBERTSON 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Tue HONOURABLE 
Tue MINISTER OF LABOUR. 
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LW. 3 P.C. 54/3711 


Certzfied to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury Board, approved 
by his Excellency the Administrator in Council, on the 20th July 1961. 


bt. 
T.B. 411036 


LABOUR 


The Board had under consideration the following memorandum from the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour reporting: 


“THat there is an urgent need in the province of Ontario for a centre or 
centres to provide for the training of apprentices in trades designated under the 
Apprenticeship Act, the training of tradesmen as required by the Armed Forces 
ai the training of workers in certain occupations necessary for national defence; 
an 


TuatT the Province of Ontario has requested the Federal Government to 
share equally with the Province in the cost of purchasing or constructing and 
equipping a centre or centres for the aforesaid special training; and 


Tuat under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement entered into 
between the Minister of Labour and the Province of Ontario there are balances 
of the Federal allotment to Ontario for capital expenditures for buildings and 
equipment for which the Province was unable to submit projects for approval 
prior to March 31, 1948, the terminal date for such approval as specified in the 
Agreement. 


Now, THEREFORE, the Minister of Labour has the honour to recommend that 
His Excellency the Governor General in Council be pleased to authorize the 
Minister of Labour to agree to the amendment of the Ontario Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement as authorized by Order in Council P.C. 1648 of March 8, 
1945 as amended, by adding the following paragraph to Clause 3 (c) of that 
Agreement: 

‘Notwithstanding the previous paragraph of this clause requiring all 
capital projects for Federal contribution to be submitted by the Province 
and approved by the Minister of Labour prior to April 1, 1948, the Province 
may submit, prior to April 1, 1952, a project or projects for the purchase, 
alteration, construction and equipping of a centre or centres to be used for 
the training of apprentices and other special types of co-operative training 
carried on jointly py the Province and Federal Government, and where 
such submissions are approved by the Minister of Labour, the Federal 
Government may contribute thereto up to an amount equal to the expendi- 
tures incurred by the Province in respect of the approved projects prior to 
April 1, 1953, but not exceeding the amount of Federal funds allotted to 
Ontario for buildings and equipment which have not been previously com- 
mitted to other capital projects for buildings and equipment submitted by 
the Province and approved by the Federal Minister of Labour.’ 


The Board concur in the above report and recommendation, and submit the 
same for favourable consideration.”’ 
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D/3 | 
| P.C. 51/3711 


PRIVY COUNCIL 
CANADA 


Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury Board, approved 
by His Excellency the Administrator in Council, on the 20th July, 1951. 


EL 
T.B. 409343 


LABOUR 


The Board had under consideration the following memorandum from the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour reporting: 


“The undersigned has the honour to refer to Order in Council P.C. 
36/6515 of December 30, 1949, which authorized the Minister of Labour 
to enter into an agreement with the Government of the Province of New- 
foundland to provide for financial contribution by Canada to vocational 
training at secondary school level in the Province of Newfoundland and 
to an agreement entered into by the Minister of Labour on behalf of Canada 
with the Government of the Province of Newfoundland under date of 
February Ist, 1950, pursuant to the said Order in Council; and 


To report that the Government of the Province of Newfoundland has 
submitted for approval for Federal Government contribution under the 
said agreement a vocational school project for the establishment of a voca- 
tional school at St. John’s, Newfoundland; and 


That it is considered necessary that the Minister of Labour be autho- 
rized in approving the said vocational project for contribution under the 
said agreement to vary the conditions attaching to payment of a Federal 
Government contribution to the extent provided in the attached draft 
agreement marked as Schedule A hereto; 

Now therefore the undersigned has the honour to recommend that 
Your Excellency in Council under the authority of The Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942, be pleased to authorize the Minister of Labour to 
approve the said vocational project for contribution by the Federal Govern- 
ment in substantially the terms of the attached draft agreement marked 
Schedule A hereto.” 


The Board concur in the above report and recommendation, and submit 
the same for favourable consideration. 


(Sed.) N. A. ROBERTSON 


Clerk of the Privy Council. 
Tur HONOURABLE 


Tue MINISTER OF LABOUR. 
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| SCHEDULE A. | 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PROJECT AT ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUN DLAND 
THIS AGREEMENT made this day of 1951 
BuTwEEN 


His Masrsty 1n RiGuT oF CANADA represented by the Minister of Labour 
(hereinafter called the ‘‘Federal Government’) 
| Or THE First Part 

AND 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND represented by 
the Minister of Education (hereinafter called the ‘‘Province’’) 


Or THE SECOND PART 


_ Wuereas the parties hereto entered into an agreement under date of 
February Ist, 1950, (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Vocational Agreement’’) 
making provision for financial contribution by the Federal Government to the 
Province for vocational training at a secondary school level in the Province of 
Newfoundland pursuant to The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; 


Anp WHEREAS Section 3 of the Vocational Agreement provides inter alia 
that the Federal Government will pay to the Province “‘(c) an amount of $292,250 
to be matched by Provincial contributions of equal amount for capital expendi- 
tures for vocational school buildings and vocational school equipment, of which 
at least 25% shall be used for the purchase of the equipment, and which expen- 
ditures shall be in respect of projects approved for Dominion contribution by 
the Minister of Labour prior to March 31, 1955”; 


AnD WHEREAS the Province has submitted a project for the establishment 
of a new vocational school at St. John’s, Newfoundland, for approval of Federal 
Government contribution pursuant to paragraph (c) of Section 3 of the voca- 
tional agreement aforesaid in accordance with the following terms namely :— 

(1) The Province shall make available for the vocational school project 

' the premises known as the Memorial University at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, erected at provincial expense and at the present used as a 
university building and presently valued at approximately $750,000, 
and will provide necessary training equipment therefor; 

(2) The Province undertakes to make the structural and other alterations 
to the said premises necessary to convert them and fit them for voca- 
tional training purposes as soon as permitted by the withdrawal of the 
university therefrom. These alterations are estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $75,000; 

(3) On a site adjoining the said present Memorial University building, the 
Province shall commence forthwith and sha!] proceed with the erection 
of an annex for vocational shops approximately 150’ x 60’ in area at 
an estimated cost of approximately $100,000; 

(4) The full amount of the costs of alterations to the Memorial University 
premises incurred by the Province for conversion and fitting of the 
premises to use as a vocational school and of the costs of the annex 
referred to in clause (3) above and all vocational equipment required 
for the project as requested by the Province and approved by the 
Minister shall be reimbursed to the Province by the Federal Govern- 
ment up to but not in excess of the amount of the Federal Government 
allotment to the Province for buildings under paragraph (c) of clause 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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3 of the Vocational Agreement, namely, $292,250; and in addition the 
Federal Government shall at the request of the Province make available 
for the same purpose, in the fiscal year for which the funds are allotted, 
any unexpended balance of the Federal Government allotment to the 
Province of $65,800 provided under paragraphs (a) and (6) of clause 
3 of the Vocational Agreement for each of the fiscal years 1951-52, 
1952-53, 1953-54, 1954-55; 

For the purposes of the Vocational Agreement, as applicable to this 
vocational project and any project submitted pursuant to clause (7) 
hereof the amount of the contribution of the Province to this vocational 
school project shall be deemed to be the estimated present value of the 
Memorial University premises at St. John’s, Newfoundland, which 
the Province undertakes to make available for the vocational project, 
namely, $750,000; 

The Federal Government contribution to the aforesaid vocational 
project shall be payable solely by way of reimbursement to the Province 
for the amounts actually expended by the Province for the conversion 
and fitting of the Memorial University premises for vocational purposes, 
the construction of the annex for vocational shops and the purchase of 
training equipment for the said vocational school; 


Any outstanding balance of the Federal Government allotment of 
$292,250 under paragraph (c) of clause 3 of the Vocational Agreement 
or of the Federal Government allotment to the Province of $65,800 
provided under paragraphs (a) and (b) of clause 3 of the Vocational 
Agreement for each of the fiscal years 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54 and 
1954-55 not used for the aforesaid vocational project at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, may be used so far as it will extend to reimburse the 
Province for the full amount expended by the Province hereafter for 
any other vocational building or equipment project submitted by the 
Province and approved by the Federal Minister of Labour for Federal 
Government contribution pursuant to the Vocational Agreement up to 
March 31, 19538, inclusive. 


Now TueErerore, the Federal Government does hereby signify its approval 


of the aforesaid vocational project for Federal contribution under the Vocational 
Agreement in the amounts and upon the conditions specified as aforesaid and 
subject also to the terms and conditions of the Vocational Agreement other than 
the provision contained in the last sentence of clause 13 of the Vocational Agree- 
ment which the Federal Government ayreed to waive to the extent necessary to 
Bir getted to the terms of approval of this vocational school project provided for 

erein. 


Signed on behalf of his Majesty in 


Minister of Labour, in the presence 


of 


. eee e ee © Pre. eo Ge @ Gee (es ee ee a we eS See et ee te 


Signed on behalf of the Government 
of the Province of Newfoundland by 
Miewewiall lei Minister of Education 
in the presence of.....000 0000. 00005 


right of Canada by Milton F. Gregg, | 
| 
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P.C. 6501 
PRIVY COUNCIL 
CANADA 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 
TuESDAY, the 4th day of Decemger, 1951. 
PRESENT: 


His EXcELLENCY 
THe GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 


| His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour and under the authority of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942, is pleased to re-appoint and doth hereby re-appoint the 
following to be members of the Vocational Training Advisory Council for a 
term of three years, commencing December Ist, 1951: 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, 
Edmonton, Alberta—Chairman. 


Mr. G. G. Cushing, 
representing the Trades & Labour Congress. 


Dr. F. T. Fairey, 
Deputy Minister of Education for the Province of British Columbia. 


Mr. L. 8. Beattie, 
Director of Vocational Education for the Province of Ontario. 


His Excellency in Council is further pleased to appoint and doth hereby 
appoint the following to be members of the said Vocational Training Advisory 
Council for a term of three years, commencing December Ist, 1951: 

Dr. G, A. Frecker, 

Deputy Minister of Education for Newfoundland, replacing Mr. H. G. 
Gonthier. 

Mr. Gordon Burnett, 


Ottawa, representing the Canadian Construction Association, replacing 
Mr. EK. V. Gage. 


(Se¢d.) N. A. ROBERTSON 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Tur HONOURABLE 
Tue MINISTER OF LABOUR. 
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APPENDIX 4.—STATISTICAL TABLES 
TABLE 1.—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED—ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS— 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1952 
bo: Federal Payments fo pee te Total 
Ore _ Allotment Ve bs for 1951-52 Payments 
ears 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
INO VE COU os eee ee ee eal ise hala ane 100,000 00 4,510 -04 715400 92 82,243 96 
New. Brunswick... .2. cee. Sa er es oe 35; 000 U0 tam «bce tase 36,698 71° 36,698 71 
eee es Rei ae OE ea a | 14,000 00 4,200 74 9,302 60 13,503 34 
Muinitoba. 00 OS a Ee BO) me. PLS OF is. ee 16,749 48 16,749 48 
Saskatchewan! (OS S00 72000 MOEN 31,000 00 30 32 29,987 14 30,017 46 
De P68 Foes poe eal. le Be 60,000 00 384 75 49,675 47 50,060 22 
Brigisn Galanos te tee ooo. ee ae oe eee 10,000 00 154 00 7, 453 86 7,607 86 
Total). Japa nin oe Se te 278, 000 00 9,279 85 227,601 18 236,881 03 


TABLE 2.—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED—FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1952. 


Under Nie Under 
Provinte Training Wacol. Comple- With- Training Days’ 
March 31 aneeiry tions drawals March 31, Training 
1951 2 1952 
Nova Scotia— 
ON. ics ee oes 136 131 205 19 43 
Women 33 58 M6 rat dn AULT 34 22,340 
New Brunswick— 
Men.. x Reid ae aaa: 34 59 43 Paih 29 19.047 
Women.. PERLE RI ok 42 83 50 24 51 aes hs 
Quan 
CLG he eee een.” nee 9 154 49 90 94 
Wionten\.232 0 ee rk 4 4 A silty SOR ee ee 4 11,212 
Manitoba— 
Meine ac Ae 2 eae 67 112 68 66 45 
A ORS shams Wee 23 64 29 21 37 13,178 
Saskatchewan— 
Tisch Pee, SERN ONE.. fee 6 4 6 yy 2. Soe 
Women 65 114 102 29 48 13, 609 
ee 
CT an es ee 49 27 45 19 5 
Wotton 80.2) WHE Si 204 278 262 55 165 50, 433 
British Columbia— y ee yz"] 
Mion tae er ead 10 59 Be ee va ae 14 cae 
Women 7 44 30 9 12 ’ 
PA com 
7) bie Ais aha, 0. a ne ee 374 546 471 217 Qa2 
AMptsate fs. Be yee 378 645 523 149 351 133, 489 
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‘TABLE 3.—YOUTH TRAINING (INCLUDING STUDENT AID)—ALLOTMENTS © | 
AND PAYMENTS FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1952 


SS SR SS SSS nS SSS SSNS scr cress rmeerneeneee ee 
. Claims Paid Up to April 30, 1952 


‘ Federal 
Province Allotments | For Previous For 1951-52 Total 

Years ar Oa Payments 

) $ cts. | $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Newfoundland..... Leimert arenes mentee cin Seger 57 15; 00000 beererermritens 11,605 24 11,605. 24 
Frince Hdward Island i)... h.6 0) sion ad ttn. FR URC! 1 eee eke 2,347 50 2,347 50 
OVE SOO 50490 ~ 50 He oe ebens CEES oss 24,000 00 2,325.31 19,400 56 21,725 87 
WNew. Brargwidh: 4 3..2. 6.1. F8h.:..5 5 AELVER. et a ae a 33,316 63 33,316 63 
Quebec...... BR de bcs eS em 155,000 00 1,913 38 122,00 44 124,446 15 
Ontario.. | A oe ROR..2 OPE Tees COROOOEOO MRE: Ee en! Bee 60,000 00 60,000 00 
mantinbn S06 16. ».ha:.4... 4 SE.) eed. PL 0 a ie a 16,889 27 16,889 27 
PASM ALCHOWaUOS. 6 iw. ce. onk BEd...) SENS, SOPOOOLOO IE. naw tis tes 335,100 309 33,735 38 
UO Ce eee ee ce ee 40,000 00 85 12 30,933 88 31,019 00 
British-Columbiazie-s rere ther reest oy tess: 52,000 00 451 87 50,642 86 51,094 73 
TOU: Dee et ee, 441,850 00 4,775 68 381,404 09 386,179 77 


TABLE 4.-YOUTH TRAINING ENROLMENTS—FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 831, 1952 


Total . ‘ 

Hurolmentst Enrolled in Courses af yh Student Aid 

Province a om $<, 
Men |Women Rural Urban Courses| University | Nurses 
Men | Women| Men | Women Men | Women 
*Newfoundland.....  §8 3 TO 1b), SPee | eee eee. 1,041 42 Sry hog, 
Prince Edward 

Telail as 28+ 8 hese 75 23 26 Cats Rec: ae eee 1,138 49 Bogen s ees) 
Nova Scotia........ 340 4 275 a he A Se ok 6,814 65 yee eget Le 
New Brunswick..... 337 118 231 TOS Antena be teate. 20, 697 106 LOMOS TE 20h 
PPO DEC. bic cu su se 1,338 1,591 631 i Nena bo lh ae Rr A ar 633752 707 14 447 
SCOT Ce Bh a RD 812 DGS) tend, PEE ae RP es A OU ime ah 812 DESOOTE Lene) 
manitoba. 62.66. .8 202 HD 167 Pee eek ey Rae 5,859 30 7 22 
Saskatchewan....... 391 285 284 Date Via Be Aaa A 12,411 107 19 29 
BrLer te. (25.2555 2b55% 159 fc: a i, a ed Sb 56 91 11,946 103 11 40 
British Columbia... 456 192 78 28 33 23 8, 164 345 as 26 
Potala: t+ 4,168 2 672 151, 708 1, 546 89 1414 | f31;829 02,371 448 564 


+t Total Enrolment includes Student Aid. 
* Report for Newfoundland to end of December. 


TABLE 5.—TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES—FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1952 


Enrolled 


Payments Under re 
eer Federal to Training a 1951 Days’ 
~ ey Allotments April 30, March 31, March 31 Training 
1952 1951 4 ; 
; 1952 

+ $ $ cts. 
New Brunswick—ArRmy....... 16, 000 12,128 83 14 48 5,501 
Quebec—ARMY..............- 15, 000 12,7195 29 Zi 52 5, 653 
OnTARIO—AIR FORCE.......... 6, 000 Pam COO Bice t vincd oe ahs 120 3,925 
Manitoba—ARMY............. 17, 000 15,901 80 20 50 4,456 
Saskatchewan—ARMY........ p 328 eeeeal 4 & niece Ses Me aes aeat[oortettttaras ; 
Alberta—ARMY............... 55, 000 7 Mavatel OFS Loy Fal Wie eye e Be: 379 18,072 

Vetalscersrsse sree 109,328 93,505.79 55 649 38, 507 


| MOTIUIO.) SUT shpted mm. Aiiw pebriggl” . « Bewecolenas Sei ae eee 
* $47.87 of this amount was for training given prior to this fiscal year. f 
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TABLE 6.—TRAINING OF WORKERS FOR DEFENCE INDUSTRIES—FISCAL YEAR 
“ENDED MARCH 831, 1952 


Enrolled 
April 1, 1951 


Federal | Payments } to March 31, 
Province Allot- | to April 30, 1952 
ments 1952 
Full Part Full Part 
Time | Time Time Time 
$ $ cts. 

INVOVRD SCOUID. .b Wee U eae «bs abaseetsveces 35,000 | 32,227 14 127 i Sgn es. 61,468 |........ 
New'Brunswick)}. befares. 01.02 AQ. oa. 17,000 | 13,025 93 1 ah onan aero 33,004" }.59dauG 
iioboers..... 1 Oe. Ulam... dccntesinsie ess 10) eres 86 158 26,994 9,439 
ONGOTIONe:< . ote SR: BO ss Shas Sa eb OR 50,000 12,096 23 9 Aas (Se A 31,402. 4c 
UG ae GE Sa SS 15,600 33 234.23 112 doe ices 25 105° ILotadesk 
IBritiso Columbia FS AM... ae eek LOPOOORT. PE ik «tS PR hil. < Chika eee eo ee eee 
Potalserrrre 8 tT 142,000 60,583 53 453 158 177,973 9,439 


* No Training Given 


TABLE 7.—_APPRENTICES REGISTERED ON MARCH 831, 1952, BY PROVINCE 


AND TRADES 


— N.S N.B Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 
Aeronautical Mechanics.................. SON aA, er ieee S| Ae ach late Shweta Mie Be ais | 27 57 
Bax Bets: deutse doe ahah An ee ee. Ea a eld teen ee ee eee Se Aue Ae ee 39 
Pla KSTRIVUS: os ho cay oe ee Aetna Pe ete ae, 8 ee ae ee oe 12 
pouay airencer epalr Nene... eee 124 Se 46 13 185-2 256 
Bovler Shop Workers occitcakositn api ide jac coe Se rece ee le Bie a ae 24 24 
Bricklayessae i + .cth. }. 2 . teen clebee 12 14 170 36 21 70 18 341 
Cabinet Ma Rerse......... ks sk Melounch eee: 4 ote 3 @ 1h 1 ak. Wak ee eee ee 7 
Carpenters. inc: Sb: 1 Beak Weekes cock: 80 41 340 68 96 160 174 959 
Coppersnivths 08. t cE ok a eget ee ae, hokiare a Ae SPE Pr as Oe Wee eet Yt eee 0 
Draitentens...... 4:4 «=. to Ee kc kel ee jh Se a a ee ee ee 29 see if 
Electrical Construction Workers.......... 82 64 663 152 48 305 loo 1,449 
Electricalviaintenance Meny .a@. .\ ase. | cbc eo tile GRE 17 See Ae. ee eee mee orien 26 
Glass Wowkers. 0. Sas: 2. 3 ee BR. ob ome del oko oleh Qe Beaded tee brs & DMR El, Ses 6 6 
Hairdresseie..:. We S99: hoa Ue te eee, Spee LOS "(tb eae oe OE cob oe 16 124 
instrament, Makerse....}.@68.8.. 0h... <9. 1 |... ae... eS gee MO, oe bain s Loe amin 5 
dewellery & WatcliiRepairsMens.: é. 04404. 10b.n0 chee ee Oh. gee pep To ck Pt kn 13 13 
Mathers. $0.0 0b Sees Bi eek ei NE Mi em ied i alle a) since MOEA caste oialot: tae ans if 
Eiinemen. S02. oka « «dB Be ee Re ol ee SS. eee ee I Le ee Sea 188 
EET LADS UES ene, ) os) Mea, ONE RIOT Sa! OnE 56 18 0 Sa BO UME lorem EPA Eras, (Bie 237 300 
Masons?) Bie. 2b. 2 © 2. ee eee pee ee i he a) > 2: eee le. hs, ell ee ora tinucepieeliene 1D 
WER VOr OPS. ghee etc heh oe Re ee SE ca, Ley sce: ee ie toon e 1a) eee | eee ce | a aE Bain 12 
A130 gp ga 6 tc pampereremar cn ser penges pein x ara minearerE 5 eR rar | an Rete Eacireararere © a irece ics ees cae: cack 5 
Motor Vehicle Repair Men............... 79 97 | 2,250 265 161 820 349 4,021 
1s BOs to Re en ee ee ee Be Aer ner OL Py ay, Pk peg S16 boas-cel bea! Salepboral4 die 16 
Otice Mach... Mechanics, 4. «244.02 see ee la toso tee a DIE. cnc Cysratil Sete ack eee 14 16 
PAmvers @ WOCOTAUGES, . osteo kc satsaen ca heleeeree 7 4] 30 12 49 19 151 
Pattern: Makers) ..0.45922'. 33-2 Piha tee Qh ee ee eh D: le eye waloerse © alee. 2 10 14 
MIDE EP TCCON SCE Cacho Lahde at 55 Coe 2 1 ip Ae De sore Weare taweh stl oe a ee ek 5 
Met eret ecco. ok espe Mos So ae ace as 114 ot 4 89 23 271 
Phiimberas. cr oe oo See 47 110 654 72 33 370 120 1,406 
CRE a Oe ee ee nT I ee Or 3 ale te Sao TO epee. 33 50 
Tracie Operators.o. « aec 4. ts ~. eee. Be tc a | ae eed | eee Pe ee 29 has Boe 29 
Retrigeration Workers. 7... .t.. Sepa! Pia See 1 “ci Re geht (PY Soins OBES 17 
Sheet Metal Workers.. seh, aoe 1 19 214 51 46 174 118 623 
Ship Fitters & Shipwrights. . Ce eas 2 RM 15 [e708.... ph Samra Cr WE pe 45 61 
eA SECT TS) ip Ap ongnd ies Mi: CR a lee A Sa ieee, GE Es AS Mn | Go ees WA Pe a. 7 7 
BiStiOnary IHSINGCrs.. 1.5 toca cs oak cee te ae Ga he aueth cote ol Robern Peat ain een a2 
ROL OSREEE ET OGET So winged teen Oa ee eg 7 1 168 15 2 LT pth cme 247 
Piaeh MADrivatiou. vy Of Rela. awe ik 2. SEs oe cen hoabeas toe Doe be oak fae oe el eee 15 15 
Pomc board Operators... 2o.4ter ais ttect does BS |. 4. ee iee «soc epkheteh.s See 23 
MAIO DELOCG® 2. mataers <x.< x > posh Oe eee thes tee Ae eee «ky a ee 10 | 22h. occas eee 10 
Peluere. cc ss dee ees se ee race eae. pl eee 16 +}. 22a a. 31 
Wood workersstes tev ses ee orien PE a errr tered et 63 Ve cerns eeree reo): Sy 75 
DEE aneOUs - ks ons SS "2! Seen ae a oe ee ee if a OE ee oR! 21 38 
"LOCALS. ¢ 2. 1n.c0 ae ee 419 652 | 4,894 809 495 | 2,305 ! 1,457 1}, 031 
1 , included with Barbers in Saskatchewan 4 Included with Plumbers in British Columbia 

Bricklayers in Saskatchewan 5 ‘* Bricklayers in British Columbia 


3 6s 46 


Bricklayers in New Brunswick 
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TABLE 9.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—SPECIAL ALLOTMENT 
FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Buildings Equipment 
Province . | Claims Paid | Claims . Claims Paid | Claims 
Cee in Previous Paid in Fee t in Previous Paid in 
. Years 1951-52 Years 1951-52 

$ $ cts. | $ cts $ $ cts. | $ cts. 

Newfoundland.. LOE | tse Met ne ec ese a aes 751005 Ay Ay chess eles 
Prince Edward Island.. 61,500 61,500,000) |... 3 2a Sha 20,500 14,097 02 6,402 97 
Nova Scotia. . 378, 225 Sas, 222. 0on).. ta. eae 126,075 43,899 14] 21,943 59 
New Brunswick........... 324,750 324,750,008 |. de & & SF 108, 250 48,016 40 | 60,233 60 
Quebec.. 2,354,550 | 2,292,260 94 62,289 06 784, 850 729,449 85 55,400 15 
RT UURC EO. nc 005g otha, cin cal 2 Don OLo 839,225 68 | 467,586 60 757, 875 150, 259 25 4,384 06 
IES) 0): ne aes Ca ae 492,000 303,446 92 23,513 83 164, 000 49,442 92 11,017 64 
Saskatchewan............. 643, 650 602,739 81 40,910 19 214, 550 109,095 93 94,339 20 
AIDELtaA a Wee huka eee 529, 150 525,150; 000) ). . Ab See 175, 050 166,872 34 8,177 66 
British Columbia.......... 446, 550 446,250 00 300 00 148, 850 147,834 36 1,015 63 
POs) 263.0 eee 5,773,545 38 | 594,599 68 || 2,573,065 | 1,458,967 21 | 262,914 50 


TABLE 10.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—ANNUAL ALLOTMENT 


Years 


Claims Paid in 1951-52 to April 30 


Claims Paid 
in Previous 


For Previous 


TOTAL 


PAYMENTS 
to April 30/52 


. Federal* 
Province Allotment 
$ 
Newfoundland sien. Weeks 65, 800 
Prince Edward Island......... 25,700 
ING VA SCORIAM 6... ic 4 enters 106, 400 
New Brunswick 92,700 
Quewec.n it. Wi keweie 4d. oe koe: 609, 400 
Ontario, . 4. invals, Hawtin pee 589, 000 
MANOD ER uae ee a dame 135,300 
Saskatchewan a a 173, 900 
WOT Gab Me 143,800 
brineh Columbia.c4. . 6d a. 123,800 


65,708 28 
144,602 33 
285,654 08 
545,099 34 


3,480,086 88 
3,534,000 00 


307,194 94 
677,864 93 
807,869 74 
634,409 12 


49,227 54 
25,990 00 
172,263 20 
92,700 00 
679,368 03 
589,000 00 
147,824 22 
212,705 93 
143,800 00 
195,419 70 


PORN S od. 7 eee a 


————— 


* Includes unmatched grant of $10,000 to each province 
8 Claims paid include carry-over from previous year 


Vears For 1951-52 

$ cts $ cts. 

ek i aes 49,227 54 
S.A RE ee °25,990 00 
65,863 20 106,400 00 

Li Se ee ee 92,700 00 
L7G, 313) 32 503,054 71 
By: Mb eee eo Se 589,000 00 
2,991 61 °144, 832 61 

SS: LT ak °212,705 93 
ban Eee 143,800 00 
71,619 70 123,800 00 
316,787 83 | 1,991,510 79 


2,308,298 62 
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To His Excellency, the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., Governor. General 
and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May Ir PLease Your EXcELLENCY: | 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1953, all of which is respectfully submitted. 


MILTON F. GREGG, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT OF THE 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1953 


v 


To Tue HonovurasBiLe Miuton F. Greece, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1953. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR H. BROWN, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


May 28, 1953. 
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I.—_INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the authority 
of the Conciliation Act passed in that year, the relevant provisions of which 
now appear in the Labour Department Act (R.S.C., 1927, Chapter 111). 


The history of the Department has appeared in former Annual Reports 
and is not, therefore, repeated in this Report. 


The Civilian Rehabilitation Branch was established during the year and a 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation was appointed in June, 1952. 


During the fiscal year the Department administered the following statutes: 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; Conciliation and 
Labour Act; The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; Government Annuities 
Act; The Vocational Training Co-Ordination Act, 1942; The Government 
Employees Compensation Act, 1947; The Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act; and The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. The Fair Wages Orders 
in Council relating to Government contracts for building and construction 
and for equipment and supplies are enforced by the Department. 

An anti-discrimination clause, forbidding discrimination in employment 
because of race, national origin, colour or religion, was required in all govern- 
ment contracts after January 1, 1953. This provision was added to the Fair 
Wages Order in Council P.C. 5547/49 by P.C. 4188 of September 24, 1952, and 
gazetted October 8, 1952. The order applies to all contracts made by the 
Government of Canada for construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of 
public buildings or other works or for the manufacture and supply of equipment 
and material. 

The Department was also responsible for the administration of a number of 
measures, such as Orders in Council dealing with special aspects in the field of 
labour. 

The co-operative arrangements with the provincial governments con- 
cerning the farm labour program were continued during the fiscal year. 

During the course of the fiscal year, the records of National Registration, 
1940, preserved by the Department, were used extensively by the National 
Health and Welfare Department as proof of age to enable our older citizens to 
benefit under the Old Age Security Act. 

The co-operative research project initiated in the fiscal year 1951-52, 
between the Department and a number of universities in the field of industrial 
relations was continued during the fiscal year. 

On March 4, 1953, Mr. A. MacNamara, C.M.G., LL. D., retired from the 
position of Deputy Minister of the Department of Labour and on March 5 
was succeeded by Mr. A. H. Brown, O.B.E. 

At March 31, 1952, there were 694 persons, including 36 casual and pre- 
vailing rate employees, on the staff of the Department of Labour. At March 
31, 1953, there were 656* on the staff, including 21 casual and prevailing rate 
employees. 

A financial statement for the Department is given in the Public Accounts 
of Canada. 

Detailed information on the activities of the Department will be found 
in the chapters which follow. 


m= * This figure does not include the staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of the N ational 
Employment Service, the combined staffs (regular and casual) of which totalled 8,219 at March 31, 1953, 
as compared with 8,147 at March 31, 1952. 
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If.—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


During the fiscal year under review, conciliation proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act directly affected approxi- 
mately 204,795 employees. Since that Statute went into effect on September 
1, 1948, conciliation proceedings under its provisions have affected some 376,251 
employees. 

Cumulative totals show that from the inception of the Act to March 31, 
1953, the Minister of Labour has appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
186 disputes. In the same period he has established Conciliation Boards to 
investigate and report upon 82 disputes, which were not settled by Conciliation 
Officers or otherwise, including 7 disputes which were referred directly to Boards 
without preliminary mediation on the part of Conciliation Officers. Of the 
191 disputes* referred either to Conciliation Officers or to Conciliation Boards, 
92 were adjusted by Conciliation Officers and 51 were settled by Conciliation 
Boards, while 8 lapsed and 20 remained pending on March 31, 1953. There 
were 20 disputes not settled, but in only 8 of these cases did the conciliation 
proceedings fail to avert work stoppages. 

The Minister and officers of the Department of Labour made their services 
available in connection with numerous industrial disputes, as indicated in the 
statistical tables. Some of these disputes involved large numbers of workers; 
others involved relatively few. In the main, the situations which made the most 
strenuous demands upon the conciliation services of the Department were 
disputes affecting various branches of railway service. 


The railway dispute of the greatest magnitude which was dealt with 
during the fiscal year affected some 144,000 non-operating employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company and the Ontario Northland 
Railway. The employees were represented by seventeen associated railway - 
labour organizations, fifteen of them being international and the other two 
national in scope. The main issues in disputes were demands of the employees 
for general wage increases equivalent to 45 cents per hour effective September 
1, 1952; a cost-of-living bonus scheme effective September 1, 1952; a union shop 
clause as a condition of employment; the check-off of union dues; and elimination 
of an ‘‘emergency clause’ relating to overtime work. An attempt to mediate 
the dispute was made by two senior officers of the Department, without success. 
Subsequently, the Minister established a Board of Conciliation to deal with the 
dispute, and majority and minority reports were submitted on November 24. 
With encouragement from the Department of Labour, further direct negotiations 
between the parties then took place and on December 19, 1952, agreement was 
reached as to the terms of new agreements to run for one year. These were to 
provide for a wage increase amounting to approximately 16 cents per hour, on 
the average, retroactive to September 1. Another major change was the establish- 
ment of a compulsory check-off of union dues, with all employees in each bargain- 
ing unit being required to pay regular dues or their equivalent, whether or not 
they are members of the union. 


* This number of disputes has been adjusted from 193 to 191 to allow for cases treated as single dis- 
putes when dealt with by Conciliation Officers, which were later considered as multiple disputes and 
referred to more than one Conciliation Board. 
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A dispute of smaller proportions which was even more difficult to settle 
involved some 22,000 employees of the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, engaged in road, train and yard service on 
the two properties, and represented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
The men affected were classified as yardmasters, assistant yardmasters, yardmen, 
conductors, baggagemen, brakemen, trainmen, switchtenders and flagmen, 
covered by a number of collective agreements entered into mainly on a system 
or regional basis. 


Following the giving of notice for the revision of the different collective 
agreements, in February, 1952, negotiations were carried on separately but 
concurrently between the union and the two railways. In April, 1952, a Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Department of Labour was appointed to endeavour to 
mediate the differences between the Brotherhood and the management of the 
C.P.R. When this effort failed, separate Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation were appointed during May to deal with the situations on the two railway 
properties. The personnel of these Conciliation Boards differed only in the 
employer’s nominee. The issues argued before the Boards were also much the 
same. In each case, the union’s demands were for an increase in wage rates of 
oo per cent; an escalator clause providing for an increase of one cent per hour 
in wages for each one-point increase in the cost-of-living; a decrease in hours of 
work in yard service, to provide for a five-day forty-hour week with maintenance 
of forty-eight hours’ pay; and certain changes in working rules. In each case, 
too, the companies made demands for certain changes in rules, which they claimed 
would result in more efficient operations without reducing rates of pay. 


There were majority and minority reports made by each Conciliation 
Board to the Minister of Labour at the end of December. The chairman, Judge 
W.S. Lane, of Picton, Ont., and the employer’s nominee in each case signed the 
majority reports. These reports recommended a 12 per cent wage increase across 
the board, conditional upon the acceptance by the employees of certain rules 
changes. They recommended against the adoption of an escalator clause or the 
granting of a five-day forty-hour week in yard service. The minority reports 
recommended a wage increase of 20 per cent, retroactive to April 1, 1952; the 
introduction of the forty-hour week effective October 1, 1953, without reduction 
of take-home pay; and stated that there was much to be said in favour of an 
escalator clause. 


The railway companies on January 7 announced that they were prepared 
to accept and implement the recommendations of the majority reports of the 
Conciliation Boards, and requested early discussions with the union to explore 
the possibility of reaching a settlement. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
withheld participation in discussions until its five General Committees met 
together to review the. Board reports and to decide upon procedure. On January 
16, the union urged the companies to set a date for conferences as soon as possible 
with a view to reaching a complete settlement before February 2, failing which 
employees would withdraw from service on that date. 


Meetings were held between the parties on January 20, but quickly reached 
an impasse over questions of procedure. The union insisted that the minority 
report in each case be used as the basis of negotiations, while the companies held 
to the position that the law provided that the majority report shall be considered 
as the report of a Conciliation Board and should therefore be taken as the basis 
of discussion in any further negotiations. 


The parties notified the Minister of Labour on January 20 that they had 
failed to reach a settlement, but did not ask for mediation. The Minister at once 
replied suggesting that conferences be resumed. He asked the parties not to 
take a rigid attitude on questions of procedure, but rather to concentrate on the 
area of the differences between them. 
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A joint meeting between representatives of the union and the two companies 
was held on January 22 but ended in stalemate and the Minister was informed 
that no common ground was found for further negotiations. Nevertheless, the 
parties convened again in Montreal on January 26, 27 and 28, but without 
concrete results. 


With the February 2 strike deadline approaching, the Minister of Labour 
intervened once more to ask the parties to send authorized representatives to 
Ottawa for conferences with the Prime Minister, the Minister of Transport and 
himself on January 29. This invitation was accepted and the groups of top 
officials of the two sides were each accorded lengthy interviews with the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues, at which the seriousness of the situation and the 
necessity of agreement were emphasized. 


Direct negotiations were then resumed between the parties in a Committee 
Room of the Houses of Parliament. After two bargaining sessions, it was announ- 
ced that an agreement had been reached. The settlement included a 12 per cent 
increase in wages, later made retroactive to April 1, 1952. For yard service 
employees, it was agreed that working hours would be reduced to 40 per week 
beginning October 1, 1953, and that a referee, to be appointed by the Prime 
Minister in his personal capacity, would decide upon the formula for the accom- 
panying adjustment in wage rates. The parties also undertook to bargain 
further on the outstanding issues concerning changes in working rules. 


Another important dispute, which proved easier of settlement, was one 
which involved the Railway Association of Canada, representing seven railways, 
and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, acting on behalf of 
extra gang labourers. 


In this case a unanimous report was received from the Conciliation Board, 
headed by J. H. Stitt, of Ottawa, after a reference of the dispute to a Conciliation 
Officer had failed to settle the matter. The case was also of more than usual 
interest in that it affected a body of workers ranging in number from about 
5,000 to more than 10,000, depending on the season, who had never before en- 
joyed the benefits of collective bargaining. The group had been included late in > 
1951 in orders for certification as bargaining agent of the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, issued by the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
affecting numerous classifications of employees of the several railways performing 
maintenance-of-way work. 


The dispute was settled by the signing of a separate agreement on February 
24, 1953, covering labourers in temporary extra gangs, providing for increased 
wage rates, shorter standard hours of work, seniority rights for employees upon 
completion of a probationary period or six months’ experience in similar work 
on any associated railway, paid vacations, and numerous other advantages. 


Other noteworthy cases in which the Minister of Labour provided Con- 
ciliation Board procedure included a dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, affecting 
approximately 800 employees in the Company’s dining car service; a dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the 
Canadian National Railways affecting some 7,000 employees on the system 
classified as locomotive firemen, helpers, hostlers and hostlers’ helpers, together 
with locomotive engineers on the Newfoundland District of the railway; and a 
dispute between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company affecting some 6,000 employees on the 
system classified as locomotive firemen, helpers, hostlers and hostlers’ helpers. 
The reports of the last two Conciliation Boards mentioned above, which were under 
the chairmanship of Hon. Mr. Justice G. A. Gale, of Toronto, were not only 
unanimous, but were accompanied by a collective agreement signed by the 
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parties. The Conciliation Board in the dispute effecting the C.P.R. dining 
car service, of which J. H. Stitt, of Ottawa, was chairman, was unanimous except 
in respect of the number of hours after which punitive overtime rates should 
be computed. This report also was instrumental in effecting a mutually satis- 
factory settlement between the parties. 


There were no proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour Act, during 
the fiscal year, its operations having been carried out, where necessary, under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT* 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force 
on September 1, 1948, and thus the year under review was the fourth in which 
the provisions of the Act were in full force and effect over the period of a complete 
fiscal year. 


The Act in its legislative principles combines the long-tested cooling-off, 
investigation and conciliation features ofthe Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act with the labour relations, compulsory collective bargaining and limited 
arbitration provisions which had proven their worth while incorporated in the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council, P.C. 1003. 


In summary, the principal provisions of the Act concern: 


1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and for employers 
to be members of employers’ organizations. 


2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on the part 
of employers, unions and other persons. 


3. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 


4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargaining and the negotiation 
of collective agreements and conciliation in connection therewith. 


5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, taking of strike votes and changes 
in terms of employment until the collective bargaining and conciliation procedure 
prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 


6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union who are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a pro- 
cedure for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage of 
work, of grievances arising under the agreement. 


7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is in 
effect. 


8. Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers, 
employees or trade unions or employers’ organizations. 


9. The establishment of a representative Board, known as the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, to deal with applications relating to the right of trade 
unions to represent employees for collective bargaining purposes. 


* For a review of the provisions of the Act, its application to industries within federal aa ghee 
and the major differences between it and the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, see The 
Labour Gazette, November 1948, pp. 1255-61, and also the Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1948, pp. 18-24. The latter material deals with the similar provisions 
of the Act while in the form of a Bill. 
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10. The appointment of Industrial Inquiry Commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 


11. Co-operative arrangements with provinces in relation to the admin- 
istration of provincial labour legislation similar to the federal legislation in the 
application thereof to any industry. 


The Act is divided into two parts: 


Part I contains the provisions defining and prohibiting unfair labour prac- 
tices, the procedures provided for certification of unions as bargaining agents of 
employees; and for the negotiation of collective agreements and settlements of 
grievances in connection with such agreements, and the enforcement provisions 
of the Act. 


Part II specifies the industries to which the Act applies, provides for the 
appointment of a representative Labour Relations Board to administer a number 
of the provisions of the Act, and contains other administrative provisions neces- 
sary and incidental to the operation of the Act. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE MINISTER OF LABOUR UNDER THE AcT 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act 
and under it he is responsible for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, 
Conciliation Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for controlling consent 
to prosecute, and for dealing with complaints that the Act has been violated or 
that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The part played by the Canada Labour Relations Board in the adminis- 
tration of the Act is reported in the chapter entitled ‘Canada Labour ec teale 
Board’’. 


REGULATIONS UNDER THE AcT 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Regulations, made 
pursuant to Section 67 of the Act and given effect through Order in Council 
P.C. 4682 of October 22, 1948, prescribe the procedure to be followed in dealing 
with the various matters which the Act places within the administrative juris- 
diction of the Minister of Labour, including requests for the appointment of 
Conciliation Officers and Conciliation Boards, complaints that provisions of the 
Act have been violated, and applications for the consent of the Minister to 
prosecute offences under the Act. The Regulations also prescribe the form of 
notice to commence collective bargaining. 


For the complete text of the Regulations under the Act, see The Labour 
Gazette, January 1949, pp. 55-7. 


CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DispuTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Sections 16 and 17 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provide for conciliation machinery to attempt the settlement of a dispute 
where negotiations for a collective agreement following the certification of a 
bargaining agent or negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement have 
been unsuccessful. On the request of either party to such a dispute, or in any 
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other case where he considers it advisable to do so, the Minister of Labour may 
appoint a Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties and attempt to effect 
an agreement. If a Conciliation Officer reports failure to bring about the settle- 
ment of a dispute, the Minister may appoint a Board of Conciliation and Invest- 
igation. The Act also provides. that the Minister may appoint a Conciliation 
Board without prior reference to a Conciliation Officer, but the normal practice 
is the appointment of a Conciliation Officer in the first instance. 


When a Conciliation Board is appointed, each party to the dispute is invited 
to nominate one person for appointment to the Board. The two members so 
appointed are then requested to recommend a third person for appointment as 
Chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister selects the Chairman. 


The first duty of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute. In the 
event of its failure to do so, it is required to submit to the Minister a report 
setting forth its findings and its recommendations as to the terms on which it 
considers the dispute should be settled. The Minister supplies each party with a 
copy of the report and he may publicize the report in such manner as he sees fit. 
A strike or lockout is prohibited until seven days after the receipt of the report 
by the Minister. 


During the fiscal year the Minister appointed 54 Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
and in nine other cases Conciliation Officers appointed before April 1, 1952 
continued to function. 


In 30 of these 63 cases settlements of the disputes were effected by the 
Conciliation Officers; in 23 cases the Conciliation Officers were not able to settle 
the disputes and recommended the appointment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation; in two cases the disputes lapsed and in the remaining eight cases 
the Conciliation Officers were still functioning at the end of the fiscal year. 


In the same period the Minister appointed Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation under Section 17 of the Act to deal with 30 disputes. In five of 
these cases, the Conciliation Boards were established without a previous reference 
of the dispute to a Conciliation Officer. In two cases the terms of reference of 
the Conciliation Boards were enlarged to include differences between the parties 
which were not previously dealt with by Conciliation Officers; and in two other 
instances, cases which were referred to Conciliation Officers as a single dispute, 
but which involved dissimilar operations of an employer, were each split and 
referred to two separate Boards. Reports were also received from six Boards, 
established during the previous fiscal year, which dealt with six disputes.” 
A dispute was settled in one other case where the parties were considering the 
Conciliation Board recommendations handed. down during the previous fiscal 
year. In respect of the 36 disputes actively dealt with by Conciliation Boards 
during the year and the one in which a Board report was still under consideration 
on March 31, 1952, settlements were secured in 23 disputes by the end of the 
fiscal year; two disputes were not settled, eight disputes were being dealt 
with at the end of the fiscal year and in four disputes consideration was being 
given by the parties to the recommendations of the Boards. A strike occurred 
in one of the two disputes which were not settled by Conciliation Boards. 


* Through a change in statistical procedure, these six Boards are treated here as having dealt Mee 
six disputes. Inthe 1952 Annual Report they were treated as having dealt with 15 disputes, the results o 
which were shown as pending at the close of the fiscal year ended March 31, 1952. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR AND FROM INCEPTION OF THE ACT 


April 1, 1952, to September 1, 1948, to 
March 31, 1953 March 381, 1953 
-—— Number of Number of 
NPTaREE Workers humbee Workers 


: Directly oe Directly 
Disputes Affected Disputes Affected 


Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Officers at 


DE<INHING GLDCVMOd cious cs eae. eon Bee lentes 9 DOR ak Las. op ciliate of otic ah mee me 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Officers..:.......... 54 175, 056 186 348,480 
Dotal weston eae 8. Os eae ee 63 178,148 186 - 348, 480 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Officers............. 30 7,471 92 aos 106 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Officers......... 23 165, 901 81(a) | 310,158 
Disputes which lapsed; no further action required..... y 907 is 1, 347 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Officers at 
ONCOL BETIOG AAs EEE scare Uae een aN, ue 8 3, 869 ; Si 8,869 
Rotal Wire Ba: & SES OP OSE PA. 63 178,148 186 348, 480 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Boards at 
beginning Of Perio)... ue cs Sas ciate ok ee ee 6(b) 1,534(0)) ooo.5 eela dea es tte seek rede | 
Disputes in which parties were considering Concilia- | 
tion Board recommendations at beginning of | 
MIOETOG, Yi c\aiee Whe 6 Seebaas tee! raat vata ee ee ee tere ene feire 1(c) 7 Le Dalat ta) [Bria ash eet i fa fo go cath RA 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Boards............. 80(d) | 192,580 ; 82(e) | 337,197(b) 
POUR oe echo Mens «Re eT ee BY, 194, 654 82 337,197 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Boards.............. 23 | 191,237 51 | 198,213 | 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Boards.......... y 230 16(b) | 185, 557(b) 
Disputes which lapsed; no further Board action 
FEQUITEC Ls MELE ETO IES ONTA, C REN ee PR de, Mba oe ea ee a BS 3 240 
Disputes in which parties were considering Concilia- 
tion Board recommendations at end of period.... 4 132 4 132 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation Boards at 
ONG Ot DERIOC Cas, Masks & co ennai Se eee ee 8 38,055 8 3,055 
PObal cc caussecce Daren eee aries t mieten 37 194, 654 82 337,197 


(a) Includes four disputes which were not referred to Conciliation Boards. 
(b) As revised. 

(c) Previously listed as not settled. 

(d) Includes 5 disputes not previously referred to Conciliation Officers. 

(e) Includes 7 disputes not previously referred to Conciliation Officers. 


OTHER PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


CoMPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF FAILURE TO 
BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 


The Minister of Labour received no complaints under Section 43 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act during the period from 
April 1, 1952 to March 31, 1953, alleging that parties had failed to bargain 
collectively or to make every reasonable effort to conclude a collective agreement. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1953, the Minister 
of Labour received a total of six such complaints under Section 43 of the Act. 
One complaint was withdrawn and the Minister referred five complaints to the 
Canada Labour Relations Board for investigation (for action taken, see chapter 
on “‘Canada Labour Relations Board’). 
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APPLICATIONS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR FOR 
CONSENT TO PROSECUTE 


The Minister received no applications for consent to prosecute under Section 
46 of the Act during the period April 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1953, the Minister 
received a total of twelve such applications for consent to prosecute. Six appli- 
cations were granted, two refused, two referred to Industrial Inquiry Commissions 
and settled, one was withdrawn and one lapsed. 


COMPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF VIOLATION 
OF PROVISIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND Disputses INVESTIGATION AcT 


Under Section 44 of the Act a person claiming to be aggrieved because of 
an alleged violation of any of the provisions of the Act may make a complaint 
in writing to the Minister of Labour, who is empowered to have the complaint 
investigated by a Conciliation Officer or by an Industrial Inquiry Commission. 

Two complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister of Labour 
during the period from April 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1953, a total of 
five complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister. In one case the 
Minister appointed an Industrial Inquiry Commission under Section 56 of the 
Act to investigate the complaint and it was subsequently dismissed. One com- 
plaint was withdrawn, one lapsed, and two were still receiving consideration 
at the end of the fiscal year. 


INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY COMMISSIONS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS AND DIspuTES INVESTIGATION AcT 


Under Section 56 of the Act the Minister of Labour is empowered to appoint 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission in order to make any inquiries the Minister 
thinks fit regarding industrial matters, and, in particular, may require such a 
Commission to investigate and report to him in respect of an alleged violation 
of any of the provisions of the Act upon receipt of a complaint in writing from a 
person claiming to be aggrieved. 

During the fiscal year, two Industrial Inquiry Commissions were appointed. 
In all, since the inception of the Act, eight such appointments have been made, 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 
CANADA BY CALENDAR YEARS 


References and figures in the following statement pertain to all work stop- 
pages caused by labour-management disputes in Canada without any distinction 
as to whether they are dealt with under federal or provincial legislation. 


A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment in 1900. Tables are published each month in 
The Labour Gazette of strikes and lockouts in existence during the month, giving 
particulars, as to duration, cause and method of settlement. A review for each 
calendar year, with statistical analyses, is published as early as possible in the 
year following. 

For the purpose of the statistical record, a strike or lockout is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees for at least one working day, or a number 
of workers for part of a day which causes a time loss of ten or more man-working 
days. The compilation conducted by the Economics and Research Branch 
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involves only workers directly affected, that is, those on strike or locked out, 
but the employees in the establishment who are indirectly affected, that is unable 
to work because of the work stoppage, are shown in a footnote when the number 
is important. Information as to such stoppages is received from various sources, 
such as officers of the Department throughout Canada, from provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour, from press clippings, etc. In each case an endeavour is made 
to obtain complete details from the parties concerned, that is from representatives 
of the workers involved and from the employer. 


A complete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1952 will be 
published early in the next fiscal year. This publication will also include an 
annual review giving available information as to strikes and lockouts in certain 
other countries. 


TABLE 1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, BY YEARS, 1945-1952 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 


All Industries 
Number 


Time Loss 
Year secre 4 Total Number 
thew ted Number | Number of Average Per Cent 
of Strikes of be In Man- | Days Per| Average of 

and Employers tivdice d Working | Wage and | Days Per | Estimated 

Lockouts Days Salary Worker Working 

Earner Involved Time 

1945 0%. isi: 196 197 418 96,068 | 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
19465, 9.2) 225 228 1,299 139,474 | 4,516,393 1-49 32-38 0-50 
IL ieee 232 236 1,173 104,120 | 2,397,340 0-77 23-02 0-26 
19480084 147 154 674 42,820 885, 793 0-27 20-68 0-09 
1949...... 132 137 542 51,437 | 1,063, 667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
LODE eins 158 161 345 192,153 | 1,389,039 0-40 7-23 0-13 
POSH es ot 257 259 646 102, 870 901,739 0-24 8-77 0-08 
T9622 ie8 216 222 518 120,818 | 2,879,955 0-76 23-84 0-29 


FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal government was originally adopted 
as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900, and later expressed in an 
Act of Parliament and in a series of Orders in Council which were consolidated 
by Order in Council of November 8, 1949 (P.C. 5547). 


The statute referred to was ‘“‘the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935”. This Act, in addition to providing for the payment of ‘fair wages’’ on 
construction contracts also limits the working hours on such projects to eight 
per day and forty-four per week. 


By Order in Council P.C. 6801, dated November 23, 1940, regulations were 
adopted under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, making the 
Deputy Minister of Labour responsible for the investigation of claims for the 
payment of wages at the rates specified in fair wages schedules, and established 
a procedure for the settlement of such claims. 


On September 24, 1952, Order in Council P.C. 5547 was amended by Order 
in Council P.C. 4138 to provide that all types of contracts to which the former 
Order is applicable, entered into on or after January 1, 1953, should contain a 
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clause prohibiting discrimination against any employee because of race, national 
origin, colour or religion, or, because the employee has made a complaint or 
given information with respect to such discrimination (Labour Gazette, December, 
1952, p. 1611). | 


A more detailed account of the Fair Wages Policy and the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act appears on pp. 26-28 of the Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS APPLYING ON WoRKS oF CoNSTRUCTION, 
Repatr, REMODELLING AND DEMOLITION 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1953, the Department of Labour 
issued 1,600 schedules of fair wages and conditions of employment as com- 
pared with 1,765 during the fiscal year 1951-52, and 1,814 during the fiscal year 
1950-51. The total value of contracts reported to the Department as having been 
awarded during the last fiscal year was $200,846,142.38, as compared with 
$208,021,656.72 for the fiscal year 1951-52. During 1952-53 the sum of $19,198.61 
was collected from employers and distributed to 251 workers. During the fiscal 
years 1951-52 and 1950-51 such collections totalled $8,449.18 and $387,146.61 
respectively. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS APPLYING ON CONTRACTS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Departments awarding contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment include the standard labour conditions of the Department of Labour 
as a provision of the contract. During the fiscal year under review, 2,054* 
contracts were awarded, with a value of $35,275,495.55.* During the same period 
40 statutory declarations listing the classifications of workers employed on 
such contracts, their wage rates and hours of work were submitted to the 
Department for review. 


PREVAILING RATE EMPLOYEES 


By order in Council P.C. 1053 of June 29, 1922, a number of classifications of 
employees were exempted from the operation of the Civil Service Act and 
provision was made that: the selection of employees for these exempted classes 
be left entirely in the hands of the employing department; the compensation 
shall not exceed the salaries provided in the classification schedules; and where 
no classification schedule exists the rate of pay shall be such as is recommended 
by the Department and approved by the Governor General in Council. In 
subsequent years, various Orders in Council were passed, extending the exempt- 
ions of the original order. 


On December 6, 1949, Order in Council P.C. 6190, the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, established, among other things, a method of 
determining the rate of pay of these exempt employees. The rate of normal pay 
and the rate and conditions of extra pay for these employees in each unit in the 
public service is fixed by Treasury Board after consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

There are in the government service in Canada. about 38,000 of these 
employees exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act, and they are 
employed in public buildings, parks, forests, on canals, special projects and 
government vessels. 


* Not including contracts awarded by the Department of Defence Production for the month of March 
1953. 
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During the fiscal year 1952-53 the number of wage rate recommendations 
made for the establishment of rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
government was 6,654. Approximately 400 different occupational classifications 
were represented in the recommendations made. 


The corresponding figures for the fiscal year 1951-52 were 6,876 recommend- 
dations involving about 390 occupational classifications. 


During the fiscal year 1952-53, there were 493 surveys conducted by field 
officers of the Department to obtain information as to the wage rates paid by 
private employers in the many areas across Canada where prevailing rate 
employees of the government were also employed. In determining the appro- 
priate rates for these employees, the wage returns collected by the Economics 
and Research Branch, the rates established by collective agreements and the 
wage rates specified in some provinces by legislation were also examined. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


Since it was authorized to succeed the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board in May 1947, the Labour-Management Co-operation Service has carried 
on the work of promoting labour-management production committees in Can- 
adian industry. An Advisory Committee made up of representatives of employers’ 
organizations and trade unions advises the Minister of Labour on matters per- 
taining to the Service. The present Committee was appointed under Order 
in Council P.C. 2527, dated May 30, 1951. 


The growth in the number of labour-management production committees 
continued during the fiscal year. At April 1, 1952, the total number of committees 
was 834. By March 31, 1953, this figure had risen to 919. Details of the dis- 
tribution of labour-management production committees by industry are pre- — 
sently available only to December 31, 1952. There were 885 committees listed 
on the Department’s records at that date. 


A total of 327,441 Canadian workers were represented on these 885 LMPCs. 
In manufacturing industries there were 492 committees, representing 179,467 
workers; in transportation, 70,621 workers represented by 173 committees; 
in mining, 22,221 workers represented by 23 committees; in service industries, 
20,018 workers covered by 57 committees; and in communications, 29,373 
workers represented by 121 committees. There were 19 committees, covering © 
5,741 workers in various other industries such as retail and wholesale trade, 
construction and finance. 


As an integral part of its program to promote labour-management production 
committees, the Service distributes publicity material designed to aid in the 
formation of new committees, and to assist established committees to function 
more effectively. Material in both English and French was published during the 
year. The following titles were distributed in the period under review: 


(1) Information Bulletin No. 5—The Duties of an LMPC Chairman. Bulletin 
No. 5 provides information helpful to LMPC chairmen in the proper conduct of 
meetings. 


(2) Meters, Motors and Men, a reprint of a research study on the operation 
of the LMPC at the Sangamo Company, in Leaside, Ontario. 

(3) Industrial Democracy at Work, a reprint of a pamphlet describing the 
scope and function of labour-management production committees. 

(4) Co-operation Works Here, a reprint of a research study of the labour-— 
management production committee at the Winnipeg plant of Burns & Co. 
Limited. 

(5) Joint Consultation in The E.B. Eddy Company, a research study of the 
labour-management production committee at The E.B. Eddy Co. Ltd.,in Hull, P.Q. 
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(6) What Management Men Say About LMPCs, a series of three folders 
comprising statements by management spokesmen on their experiences with 
labour-management production committees. 


(7) A new series of 12 two-colour posters dealing with increased production, 
ideas, fire prevention, safety and other matters discussed by LMPCs. Each 
poster has a companion pay envelope stuffer amplifying the poster message. 
During the fiscal year requests for 18,820 posters and 174,575 pay envelope 
stuffers were received from established committees. | 


Teamwork in Industry, monthly bulletin of the Service, was issued regularly. 
It contained detailed information on the activities of outstanding LMPCs, as 
well as briefer accounts of committee activities, and other articles of interest. 
The average monthly circulation of Teamwork in Industry was 11,500 in English 
and 2,800 in French. 


The Service also sponsored an LMPC broadcast, The Third Dimension, on 
a network of Canadian radio stations. A series of advertisements appeared 
in the Trades and Labour Congress Journal, the Canadian Congress of Labour 
Unionist, and Le Travail, organ of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. A monthly article on the highlights in LMPC activity was printed 
in The Labour Gazette. | 


Field representatives of the Service continued to promote the formation 
of labour-management production committees. For this purpose branch offices 
are located at Amherst, Three Rivers, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. During the fiscal year the 
fieldmen made 2,402 visits to established committees to render whatever assis- 
tance was necessary to make them function more effectively. Included in this 
total are calls made on management and union representatives to discuss the 
operation of committees. 


The activities most frequently reported by established committees were: 
(1) improved production efficiency, (2) improved quality, (8) reduction of waste, 
(4) measures to promote better understanding between management and labour, 
(5) accident prevention, (6) good housekeeping, (7) reduction of absenteeism. 


GREAT LAKES SEAMEN’S SECURITY REGULATIONS 


The Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations became effective on March 
22, 1951, pursuant to the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 1439, which was 
passed under the Emergency Powers Act. Amendments to the Regulations have 
been made from time to time, based upon the results of experience in their 
administration and upon representations received in the course of consultation 
with representatives of the shipping industry and of trade unions. The current 
Order in Council embodying the Regulations is P.C. 2306 of May 2, 1952. 


Briefly, the purpose served by the Regulations is to ensure by means of a 
screening process that only persons who are trustworthy as regards national 
security are permitted to sail on vessels plying the vital waterways of the Great 
Lakes area and the Upper St. Lawrence River. The area affected includes Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron (including Georgian Bay), Michigan and Superior, and 
their connecting waters, and includes the St. Lawrence River as far east as the 
lower exit of the Lachine Canal and the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. 


The Regulations were adopted in the light of the existing international 
situation and they parallel and complement the security screening provisions 
applicable to seamen employed on U.S. vessels operating in these waters. 


The Regulations are administered by the Department of Labour through 
the National Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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III.—CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act established the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as an agency of administration. The Board 
has responsibility for those provisions of the Act which concern (1) the certifi- 
cation of trade unions as bargaining agents for appropriate units of employees 
so that such agents may bargain collectively with the employers of the employees 
affected, (2) the writing of procedures into collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements, 
and (3) the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board in the course of its functions mentioned 
above has authority to determine the proper time of making application for 
certification under certain conditions; to determine the appropriateness of 
a unit of employees for collective bargaining; to hold votes of employees for — 
the purpose of determining whether bargaining agents have the support of the 
employees affected; to reject as bargaining agents trade unions which are dom- 
inated or influenced improperly by employers; to revoke or revise decisions, 
orders or certificates; to issue orders requiring parties to bargain collectively; 
to determine who is a member in good standing of a trade union, and to determine 
who is an employee or employer within the meaning of the Act. 


The Board is composed of four representatives of organized labour and four 
representatives of employers’ organizations, with an independent Chairman. 
There is also a Vice-Chairman who acts as Chairman, in the absence of the latter. 
Officers and staff of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of Labour 
act as officers and staff of the Board. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD 


The Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board, made 
under Section 60 of the Act and given effect through Orders in Council P.C. 
4682 of October 22, 1948, P.C. 1547 of March 28, 1950, and P.C. 2007 of April 
23, 1952, prescribe the procedure to be followed in those provisions of the Act 
which fall within the administrative jurisdiction of the Board and which are 
mentioned above in the first paragraph of this chapter. In addition, the Rules 
of Procedure set forth the criteria for determining a member in good standing of 
a trade union, a quorum of the Board, and the powers of the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board in taking votes of employees. 


For the text of the Rules of Procedure, and reports on amendments to the 
Rules, see The Labour Gazette, January, 1949, pp. 57-60; May, 1950, pp. 673-4, 
and July, 1952, p. 946. 


HEARINGS OF THE BOARD 


During the fiscal year, April 1, 1952 to March 31, 1953, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board held 21 meetings, usually holding one or two-day sessions 
each month. In addition to other activities, statistics of which are given below, 
26 hearings were held either at the wish of the parties concerned or by direction 


of the Board. Thirty-two employers and 44 trade unions were represented before 
the Board. 


About one-third of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in hearing 
these oral representations. The majority of the cases coming to the attention 
of the Board are decided without the necessity of oral representations. 
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CERTIFICATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS AND DisputTES INVESTIGATION AcT 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1953, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board received 89 applications for the certification of bargaining agents which 
directly affected 6,262* workers. The Board disposed of another 16 applications 
for certification which were under investigation at the close of the previous 
fiscal year. Of these 105 applications, which directly affected 8,629* workers, 
69 had been granted, 13 rejected and 12 withdrawn. At the end of the fiscal 
year, the remaining 11 were still under investigation. During the fiscal year 
the Board ordered 22 representation votes. 

From September 1, 1948, the date on which The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act went into effect, to March 31, 1953, the Board 
disposed of a total of 397 applications for certification directly affecting some 
76,027 workers, 242 applications being granted, 94 rejected and 61 withdrawn. 
Since September 1, 1948, the Board has ordered 71 representation votes. 


CoMPLAINTS OF FalLuRE TO BarGaIn CoLLEcTIvVELY REFERRED TO THE 
CanapDA Lasour Retations Boarp 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1953, no complaints made under 
Section 43 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, alleging 
that a party had failed to bargain collectively, were referred by the Minister 
of Labour to the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1953, the Minister referred to the 
Board a total of five complaints of failure to bargain collectively. In one case 
the Board issued an order requiring the respondent to bargain collectively with 
the complainant and the other four complaints were dismissed on the grounds 
that Section 48 of the Act did not have application to the matters in dispute. 


APPLICATIONS TO CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
FOR REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATION 


Section 11 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
provides that, where in the opinion of the Board the bargaining agent no longer 
represents the majority of employees in the unit for which it was certified, 
the Board may revoke the certification of the bargaining agent. In addition, 
under Section 61 (2) of the Act, the Board may reconsider, vary or revoke 
decisions or orders made by it under the Act. 

The Board received two applications for revocation during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1953, one application being granted and the other rejected. 
During the year the Board also allowed the withdrawal of one application 
for revocation of certification which had been carried over from the previous 
fiscal year. 

In all, since the inception of the Act, 15 applications for revocation have 
been received, eight ‘being refused, six granted, and one withdrawn. 


APPLICATIONS TO THE CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD FOR A PROCEDURE 
FOR THE FINAL SETTLEMENT OF DiIspuTES CONCERNING THE 
MEANING OR VIOLATION OF A COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


The Act prescribes in Section 19 that where a collective agreement does 
not contain a procedure for the final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of a collective agreement, an application may be made to 
the Board for the provision of such a procedure. The Board received no such 
applications during the fiscal year under review. In all, since the ception 
of the Act, three applications have been received, one being granted and two 
rejected. 


* Preliminary estimate, subject to revision. 
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IV.—CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) was passed 
in 1908 to authorize the sale of Government Annuities, it being considered 
‘‘in the public interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people 
of Canada be encouraged and aided thereto so that provision may be made for 
old age’. Administration of the Act originally came under the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, was transferred’to the Postmaster General in 1912 and 
to the Minister of Labour in 1922, 


Annuities are sold to persons resident or domiciled in Canada, by application 
made directly to the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour at Ottawa 
or to any one of the Annuities Representatives located in forty-three communities 
across Canada. Full information is available to the public through these sources 
or from the nearest Accounting Post Office. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants 
with continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of 
years certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, which ever period be the 
longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are gen- 
erally for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age 
by monthly, quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate 
annuities are mainly for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed 
who wish to obtain immediate income in return for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its members, 
or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, of annuities 
otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. In recent 
years, employers of labour, societies and associations have been turning in 
increasing numbers to Government Annuities for pensions for their employees 
and members. Under the first retirement, annuity agreements, employees were 
treated as individual annuitants. After group annuity contracts were adopted, 
a pension plan became a formal arrangement for building up a fund by con- 
tributions made during an employee’s working life. The purchase money required 
may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from the 
employer’s contributions. From this fund an annuity will be paid to the employee 
after he retires from work. The terms set forth in writing form a contractual 
agreement between the Canadian Government on the one hand and the employer 
and employee on the other. As a result of the large number of employees 
covered under retirement annuity agreements, the business of the Annuities 
Branch carried on under this method of purchase has become more than half 
of the total. 


Financial Statement.—From September 1, 1908, the date of inception 
of the Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1953, the total number 
of new individual contracts and certificates issued was 350,224. Table 1 (A) 
shows the number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts 
by five-year periods, and Table 1(B) gives this information by fiscal years, 
from 1945 to 1953, inclusive, the number for the fiscal year under review being 
18,433. Of these 4,799 were contracts with individual annuitants and 13,634 
were certificates issued under all the group contracts, i.e., additional certificates 
issued under group contracts previously effective as well as certificates issued 
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during the year 1952-53 under new group contracts. There was a total of 940 
group contracts, under which, at the date under review, 137,537 active registrat- 
ions were in effect (as compared with 131,749 for the previous year). In addition 
12,498 employees or members had been retired with vested annuities, 4,090 had 
died before retirement, and 45,631 had withdrawn following change of employ- 
ment. Among the contracts issued during the year were 972 immediate annuity 
contracts with an average amount of annuity of $471. 


The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $773,286,980.90, 
net receipts for the year under review being $62,787,282.45. These sums repres- 
_ ent total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of over- 
payment or cancellation of application for annuity. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1953, is shown 
in Table 2 to be $736,540,927. This includes the sum of $743,616.59 transferred 
to maintain the reserve. 


On March 31, 1953 (Table 3), annuity payment was being made under 
61,238 contracts and certificates and was deferred under the remaining 246,724. 
The total amount of annuity payable under vested contracts was $28,218,012, 
an average of $461 per contract. The value of all outstanding liabilities was 
$736,540,927, of which $305,843,613 was the value of vested annuities, 
$430,564,511 the value of deferred annuities, and $85,589 the reserve held 
for payment of benefits by instalments under a small number of group annuities, 
the remainder being advance premiums. 


Transfer to Maintain Reservee-—(See Table 2). As mentioned last year, 
part of this figure has heretofore been shortage of interest arising from the 
interdepartmental accounting between the Departments of Labour, Finance, 
and Post Office. Effective this year, the true interest figure is being credited 
to the fund. Consequently, the transfer to maintain reserve now correctly shows 
only the mortality loss arising from old contracts, the premium basis of which 
has turned out to be insufficient to cover the unexpected increase in longevity 
that has taken place since the premiums were set. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities—Tables 4 (A) and (B) were compiled from 
data regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) 
in effect on March 31, 1953 under the first four classes in Table 3 (existing single 
lives without and with guaranteed period). The number of contracts analysed 
was 53,864—an increase of 3,025 or 6-0 per cent over the number for the pre- 
vious year. From Table 4 (A) which shows the distribution of contracts by 
amount of annuity, it may be seen that 67-8 per cent of the annuities were 
for amounts under $600, 20-1 per cent for $600 but less than $1,200 and 12-1 
per cent for $1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been issued prior to August 
1931). In Table 4 (B) the classification is by sex and age of annuitant and shows 
the largest age group to be 60-69 for each sex. The arithmetic average of attained 
ages under these vested contracts was 68-3 years, an increase of 0-2 years 
over the previous year. 

Under vested annuity contracts involving single lives, 2,005 deaths were 
reported during the year, the average age at death being 74-9 years. 

Statistics in this section of the report are based on contracts rather than 
on individual lives. 

Up to March 31, 1953, fourteen annuitants—seven males and seven females 
—had attained the age of one hundred years. Of these, five centenarian annul- 
tants were living on March 31, 1953. 


Group Annuity Contracts——During the year a new form of contract for 
pension plans was drawn up. It was approved by Order in Council P.C. 12/424, 
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dated March 25, 1953, for use on and after April 1, 1958. It is considered that 
this contract will obviate certain administrative difficulties that have arisen 
under the old type of group contract. 


Annuities Reducing at Age 70.—Regulations were drafted to provide for 
annuities that will reduce in amount at age 70 by the amount of Old Age Security 
payments; to provide that this type of annuity may be offered as an optional 
form at maturity where the contract is originally written for a level annuity; 


and to make such option available under old contracts as they mature. (These — 


regulations to come into effect early in the next fiscal year.) 


Regulations.—Additional regulations were drafted to make annuity con- 
tracts more flexible with respect to changing circumstances. Authority is pro- 
vided, for example, as follows: | 


1. To change a deferred last survivor annuity to a single life annuity. 


2. To clarify the situation with respect to altering and amending con- 
tracts. 


3. To permit the purchaser of an annuity to vest the control thereof 
in the annuitant. 


4. To permit additional optional forms of annuity at the maturity date 
of deferred annuities. 


5. Toinsure continuity of contract under pension plans where an employer 
changes his corporate name or sells his business, without the 
necessity of special legislation in each individual case. 


(These regulations to come into effect early in the next fiscal year.) 


TABLES 1 (A) AND 1 (B)—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FIVE-YEAR 
PERIODS TO MARCH 31, 1953, AND BY FISCAL YEARS 1945-53 INCLUSIVE 


TABLE 1 (A) TABLE 1 (B) 
Five-Year Period Contacte Fiscal Year Coe 
from April 1 and Net Receipts Ending and Net Receipts 
to March 31 Certificates March 31 Certificates 
Issued Issued 

$ cts. $ cts. 
THOSU SIRO OTE: 3,106 P07 000 FOTW LOE ire ea ee 15,796 33,076,435 98 
LOISH1O18 et yi e e, Li SVOR4 2 VOIP 419 SiN 1046S. oh Tek am ue | 25, 538 46,954,535 93 
1918-19237 42. 10). 208 1,162 3, 039,186 26 WIG47F ie Ta 43,585 72,009,764 42 
pS Di Sant OY: A, a 3, 209 10,742,539. 30 WolQAS* ee eee 40,945 75, 067,827 28 
BLY pico ee) ae ee 7,458 19; $02,890 Oo TOS” oc aiowat wlesates 3 36, 332 64,311,115 91 
1933-1938... 6.1... 26,229 1. C8898, 120 00 Po LOGO oe a, dt yak are 21,078 63,133,241 57 
1938-1943 0 ed, AE ak A \9F, 0402507 S04) 1951 Fi eee. Ake _ 21,795 59, 648,322 61 
1943-1948 06. cine es 145,218 | 253,708,661 36 || 1952*.............. 17, 038 57,548,671 33 
US at No Samah ee 114. O507 307,428 \Go07Gd iL Gd0 wat ee ne cone ha 18,4331t| 62,787,282 45 
Totals, omitting years marked * included in Table 1 (A)............. Reig 350, 224t| 773,286,980 90 


1Krom September 1, 1998. 
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TABLE 1 (C).—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS ISSUED AND NUMBER OF 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED UNDER GROUP CONTRACTS DURING EACH OF THE 
FISCAL YEARS 1944-45 TO 1952-53 


Individual Group 
Fiscal Year Contracts Certificates Total 

Issued Issued 
See on CEE Rar Ca tans ae aia OU! SEER CAB AAR CA ieee) Le ae 6, 483 9,313 15,796 
eres ee OF or. SAM Sh oh EE ak eye oo 8,183 174255 25,538 
Barer ers Pet ee Pee aa en A Aes, ach ahsaby Vinab tienda a. 13,174 30,411 43, 585 
ye id oi ch Seal so doshas) il coe aces banheosioilere 14, 237 26, 708 40,945 
Ub cess AE pee oe BOTT RE Se) a Pe i Le 6,463 29,869 36, 332 
RR ee SE BMRA ERs ERM Oy oot hs Li Richt gia nih Ra atd Vues dois 5,389 15, 689 21,078 
RENT AAO, Janey Meek Pncty, safari WAY 2's is gids 4 aede HOSES 6, 747 15, 028 21,775 
Be he i ee eet AAA. ARE Geen AAT Saks ee WOE § 4,903 12,435 17,038 
(DSN Ae oS sa ae ee TR Sl Cae On TD ere ARP 4,799 13, 634 18,433 


Nore: f The figures in Table 1 do not include 5,847 contracts issued to previous purchasers of 3% con- 
tracts who applied for new contracts at the new 33 107 rates and discontinued paying premiums on their old 
contracts. 


TABLE 2.—-GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
~ MARCH 831, 1953 


Funp— 
a i Ae sl 52 ee Bo. oh rtsat a lcnigig gle besa “cise atcr'elgh GH PAs aR ae cheese MEN Ee MUN $675, 931,703 00 
Receipts,-1952-53, less disbursements................... 000 ceulhes Pe cee 59,865,607 41 
Pat emma ipalis TESOL VO. che is oieceicsie nonce dha dldaa Praca le Se Wid wav loun Wi tale 743,616 59 
TOT IRE 908 a SY I 2 SRI a EWE ASH aL EE STL 736, 540,927 00 
LIABILITIES— 
Vel Ostion OF Ainuities OUtetancing / Je). \ ele. eae ae UR Ce ha Ne 736,540,927 00 
(see attached table) 
Recrrets— 
Dar are ARPT 1d GAOL Nc ack ctv s aire eg tent hed eshte cf hel eelame nel ah Res ORAL SPR iy AMR 5,823) 350.57 
POMP TRENT CLOG ee ns hele eee Ae PERN Wea aU ALE MAUAN. 2U EM Dlsoe? (OLS ol 
RE ont EEN ed Oso BL aR Ge a ae RIE OR OE I eM TRCNR EU RENN Nc LAE INR RAL 26,994,585 00 
od BOY ea RSE? Ut oars UN Be te ATOM te AT de ee TEED YS ie dE AS ERA, oN 90,165,508 88 
DIsRURSEMENTS— 
Prem ATIINITET LOR ok ihe aoe able slants cee OLE RAE cay (a ak aia 2 ADS eek Of a00, eo OL 
CER VAINGG 20 Sok Uh ee ete ae Se Cem UR, ABN} 338,612 21 
Premiums returned with interest (including instalment death benefits). . 9 229 482) 22 
Premiums returned without interests, sa... ose Pech ose hoes Bren rhs one 383,691 43 
Ga eere tine eam ences SET ON Cook Pe SeTOe AREA Tet: ead TRE i, 30, 299,901 47 
Recowmts less disbursements 1052-5 hone sha vs op oder ake dite es debe be od 59,865,607 41 
TT AEATE Pee Se Re ret AR oe me Lee od aie ey we 90,165,508 88 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUND BY INTEREST RATE APPLICABLE 


Interest Rate Fund at 31/3/53 
rhc we am iar Bk 7g RS Ot SAY RS oS RP FDP $643, 994,222 00 

Be ehh Gs. WU Rae aM Loh st MERU ATS SOM eal ote EP rape So Ee 78,846,751 00 
EEA NRRL PRN eke PRONTO CqiRtrceae fame Gren gan Sth ee ee 13,699,944 00 

INO BE A ANER TU etc A wel ons arena Satarts a Mheie Mere ate 736, 540, 92 927 00 
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TABLE 3—VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1953, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS 
AND CERTIFICATES ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE 
GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT IN FORCE AT THAT TIME 


Amount Present value 
Classification Number of of Annuities 
Annuity in Force 
$ $ 
Vested: 

Males Ordinary. Annuities: aces on is ace ieee ies ae sade 9,815 4,214,873 35,079,751 
Hemales, Ordinary Annuities..gh 0 da ac See ees es 15, 531 5,622,212 56,379, 854 
Males, Guaranteed Annuities: y0'0 so fica See kes 15,392 8, 232,381 91,005, 961 
Females, Guaranteed Annuities................02.-00005. 13,126 6, 585, 519 88,449, 932 
LSSt Surviv Gr Ordinary verwe aa eee ho dehy aware neta a alin Syool 1,507,345 19,775,091 
Last Survivor Guaranteed: cic. eete de os ees iss ool 1,041 593, 655 8,429, 292 
Annuities. Certain (alter death). .... 22. ¢-G2. swe wae. ee 3,003 1,459,376 6, 709,317 
‘Lemporary. Anmuitioss. 22. sae. Cee. Seek sae Fee 9 2,651 14,415 
‘Total Vestediuy head os Tes a ites a, EN ah 61, 238 28,218,012 305, 843, 613 
Deferred Contracts and Certificates.................0.0e00% 210 Fee as Muon see 430, 564, 511 
Dest Benefits. by instal mente rc voici cess ee ee ee a ees ore as en a ee 85, 589 
Advyanee Promise iia its Sa ah ike Oat ae Rae. Sie tee cea en ae eo Leela VE Ba a 47,214 
Totaled ivohwys aie dyenas debe ac Ne ee SOls FO Te eee 736, 540, 927 


TABLE 4.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 31, 1953 


(A) By Amount or ANNUITY 


Amount of Annuity eres Per Cent sieges . 

Lede thaw SoU REN eh Non Rar aN RY 23,018 42-7 42.7 

$300 and less'than $600) 1 oo. TA eR en 13,510 25-1 67-8 

$600, and less.¢an) $900 satin soit balls clemency ty tanrt imealadaig unit 8,431 15-7 83-5 

$900 and4ess Cham $1200 oc yodk courant eke eee 2,347 4-4 87-9 

FUxnetlyeS1 ZOO rei ie ewe Gee, tia fa ie ae ae RR a ep Be 6,397 1. 11-9 99-8 

Over SES00 ee Sk Ae Se aR Se, oh omy ae 161 2 100-0 
ol ic EA ge RU re GY Mere rd Ree tee S Sead Aro As SUN 53, 864 100: Os beceetateeaes 

7 (B) By Sex anp Acs or ANNUITANT 
Male Female Total 

Age Attained ee Per Number Por Number Par casemate 

2 Cent of Cent of Cent Per Cent 

Contracts Contracts Contracts 2 

bess thant40-5 32> tae cues 309 1-2 604 2-1 913 1-7 1-7 
40-49 Oe Be Se Cl 565 2-2 945 3°3 1,510 2-8 4-5 
BOF5O TERE 25 A OR re? 1,849 7°3 3,635 12-7 5,484 10-2 14-7 
60-69 iol nk S occ ctid dee 10,513 41-7 10,374 36-2 20,887 | 38-8 53°5 
TOTO ee ee ohh ee ae 9,843 39-1 9,454 33-0 19, 297 35:8 89-3 
80-89 0 on. ee ee 1,991 7:9 3,344 11-7 5,335 9-9 99-2 
90 and’over: 0.5 ees 137 6 301 1-0 438 -8 100-0 
ICOtAlS ciate 25,200 |. 100-0 28,657 | 100-0 50904 0 TOOHO eraser te os e's 
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V.—SPECIAL SERVICES 


This Branch of the Department handles special projects which develop 
from time to time and which do not properly fall within the purview of other 
branches of the Department. The main functions of the Branch during the 
fiscal year 1952-53 were: 


(a) Administration of the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program. 


(b) Organizing movements of workers between Canada and the United 
States. 


(c) The occupational selection overseas of immigrants who came forward 
in group movements and the reception and distribution of such immi- 
grants on arrival in Canada, including necessary welfare assistance 
and hospitalization during their first year in Canada. This work was 
carried out in co-operation with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration and the National Employment Service. 


(d) Liaison with associations and employers in the forest industries in 
regard to their manpower problems. 


Each of these four functions is dealt with in the following pages. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FARM LABOUR PROGRAM 


To assist the provinces in carrying out their farm labour programs, agree- 
ments covering operations for the fiscal year 1952-53 were entered into with 
each of the provinces except Newfoundland. Under these agreements, the 
federal government and the provinces shared expenses incurred in organizing 
the more efficient use of manpower engaged in agriculture and in recruiting, 
transporting and placing workers on farms and in related industries. The amounts 
allocated to the provinces under these agreements were as follows: 


Pera R ULC ATIT LST ATUT wi oct wicca cs dheln: ica aks' a Oats Ae imi ee Rarle EL io eee eka $ 8,000 
NWaitra Cotes aie sai ctr. c seiouehss th bets | dae ak eee een | de ad 12,000 
Sa toed By CULE Leas of LO) Sagem i de Ne dic ee AR ted i Aa ae I be nt ah a el 11,000 
UPN Sho 1 RIS eR OS ED ap) lS > SE Sena bg cas ia LAP oo Sage 30, 000 
NSS SEW RGR eR TRO IURU MENG anh aE ACES AOL Nok SARE Ee) ar CEE Row SH,clnes ty DO Oe 115 , 000 
NEAT TDA. Lee ee hh ee A ek NE, Ye ee eth rae ht ca eee ee ss eee 20,000 
Bosratcho war 6. fis), SE cae EE OP ELE SORES US TE. 45,000 
1 ee gr sed eal, apnea al SRO ge gna ie a Wo Bm nah bat ia a, Sig i de 75,000 
PittaahsG kolurribin ey hscad oo Lees eee a Eee aad Th gash a8 eee 30, 000 


As in previous years, it was necessary during the fiscal year 1952-53 to carry 
out several organized movements of farm workers, in order to provide sufficient 
farm help in various areas of the country during seeding and harvesting. The 
following table shows the movements carried out during 1952-53 and the numbers. 


of workers who took part. 
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TABLE 1.—FARM LABOUR MOVEMENTS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1953 


Number of 
Type of Movement From To Wy eieing 
Intraprovincial— 
Apple Biekorsseacpoys ee ela es IN CIV COPIA wan tid unas Pade Wonva Scotia. i caetas oct. 129 
Best Bicckerss. 7: Mane eee ee CHOCO. Ske ve ee WUeDOCai cis. s.r eee 703 
Beets Harvesterse) (rk Oe. Wy. & Ciriehee fare et Bos Onebee1eryoh.: Gaye 227 
PPO PIC KET Gi ouch veplend ten a wiles CINUATIO Bio, ero es sn ns Oiitarios ds ... vee eeeee be 3,170 
Brnt: Pickers: env. fis) pony DeLee ae ee British @olum bia... s\044 British Columbia... ..... Loo 
Potato Pickers). Liu use sees Prince Edward Island...| Prince Edward Island... vs Ve 
Potato Piekerss: eee) eo a New Brunswick.......... New Brunswick......... 171 
Inter provincial— 
FruntiPickers 2.772 Oy ae es Saskatchewan, Alberta..| British Columbia........ 92 
Grain-Harvestersiid (Aca eee Ontario, Quebec......... Prairie Provinces. .:'.... 2,300 
Hay and Grain Harvesters......... Prairies and Maritimes. .| Ontario.................. 608 
Hay and Grain Harvesters......... Nowa Seotiany vn. J0752 Prince Edward Island... 19 
Fruit Pickers (Students)........... CODA C ee aad) Uh get Min Onbarigitc) ovis oo ee eae 128 
POUNOTEICKONS ecrtee sree eee Nova NCOUld.. cour nee. Prince Edward Island... 240 
Potato’ Pickers fo eRe New Brunswick......... Prince Edward Island... 44 


Immigration, as in recent years, was again during 1952-53 an important 
factor in meeting farm labour requirements. During the calendar year 1952, 
over 16,000 immigrants of working age, who were classified as agricultural 
workers, were admitted to Canada. Included in this number was a group of 
1,465 farm workers who were selected by representatives of the Department of 
Labour in Germany and sent forward in groups during the spring and summer 
of 1952 for placement on farms in the provinces of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
These workers were granted assisted passage loans by the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, which was given a joint guarantee against losses by the 
Department of Labour and the provinces concerned, under the terms of the 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements. Placement of these workers 
on farms was carried out under the supervision of the Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Committees in the provinces. 


At the request of the Province of Quebec, Department of Labour selection 
officers recruited 500 Italian farm workers who were brought to Canada for 
employment in the Province of Quebec. These men all paid their own trans- 
portation from Italy to Montreal. Transportation costs from Montreal to place 
of employment were shared by the province and the federal government under 
the terms of the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agreement. Placement 
arrangements were made by the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Committee. 


Through organized movements of farm workers within Canada and the 
entry of immigrant farm workers, the requirements of agriculture were met 
and there were no crop losses resulting from labour shortages reported during 
the year. 


Each year officials concerned in the administration of the Federal-Provincial 
farm labour program meet at Ottawa to review the year’s operations, and to 
make plans for meeting labour requirements in agriculture and related industries 
during the coming year. The Tenth Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 
was held in Ottawa, December 3-5, 1952, and was attended by representatives 
from all of the provinces (except Newfoundland), Head Office and Regional 
officials of the National Employment Service, officials of the federal Depart- 
ments of Citizenship and Immigration, Agriculture, Trade and Commerce, and 
Labour. Representatives of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, the United 
States Employment Service, and several of the Embassies in Ottawa also attended 
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the sessions. Representatives of the provinces, and National Employment 
Service officers attending the conference all expressed satisfaction with the 
quality of the men who had been moved under the program during the current 
year. 


ORGANIZED MOVEMENTS OF WORKERS BETWEEN 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


The shortage of woods labour in the northern New England states and the 
availability of skilled woods workers in the border areas of Quebec and New 
Brunswick led to an arrangement during the war years whereby Canadian woods 
workers could be recruited by approved American employers under a quota 
arrangement. ‘This arrangement has been carried on in the post-war years, 
changes considered necessary in the agreement being worked out between the 
Department of Labour of Canada and the United States Department of Labor. 
The present quota stands at 9,900. Applications for Canadian woods workers 
are made by American operators to the United States Immigration Department 
and certified to by the United States Department of Labor. Allocations are. 
then made in accordance with the agreement. ' dan 


The numbers of Canadian workers.employed under the agreement in re- 
cent years were as follows: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBERS OF CANADIAN WOODS WORKERS EMPLOYED IN THE 
UNITED STATES AT FOUR SPECIFIED DATES DURING 
THE YEARS 1947 TO 1952 INCLUSIVE 


March 1 June 1 September 1 December 1 
POT ete bates, ALS 1078S 6, 800 4,700 5,750 7,750 
OAR ieee Meudon ty yh 5,300 5, 700 5,300 5, 800 
EE) ne ae ean ae 4,050 2,400 2,150 1,900 
Pe ee hice eek 1,800 2,400 2,950 5,500 
1O5P1, Cli! oLh oa ee W848 4,570 6,324 7,495 
De ts 5,825 4,950 4,750. 4,525 


There is a very high rate of turnover on these woods operations in the 
United States and men are crossing the border almost continuously to take jobs. 
Therefore, the figures shown in Table 2 do not represent the total number of 
men who have been employed. 


For many years there have been seasonal movements of various classes of 
agricultural workers to and from the United States, such as potato pickers 
from Quebec and New Brunswick, who assist in the harvesting of potatoes in 
the State of Maine and the movement of tobacco curers from the United States, 
who help get the crop off in Quebec and Ontario. In recent years these move- 
ments have all been placed on an organized basis through agreement with the 
United States authorities. Particulars of such organized movements between 
the United States and Canada during the fiscal year are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—MOVEMENTS OF FARM LABOUR AND EQUIPMENT 
BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1953 


Type of Movement From To eg 
Hervestinge Outfits...) oo. nde d.. United States... 8. e200) 0. Prairie Provinces........ 346 units 
Pento Papkersowz. J) 6.239 sd ees Quebec, New Brunswick.) Maine, United States.... 4,278 
Maple Sugar Harvesters............ COT DC re i ok IR Se aa New England States..../400 (approx.) 
MOIR OCH OUPOTS: am cic) sin soa 4 cigs ciate snl Southern States......... Quebec, Ontario......... et Wg 
wo GR at 8 oy Re ek AAR WHEE. Aree ue ees ots New York State........./200 (approx.) 


Ee Rete. ee eee ee ee te eee eee 
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SELECTION, RECEPTION AND PLACEMENT OF IMMIGRANT 
WORKERS WHO COME FORWARD IN 
GROUP MOVEMENTS 


Owing to the fact that the International Refugee Organization ceased 
operations on December 31, 1951, Canada accepted a much larger number of 
displaced persons during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1952, than would 
otherwise have been the case. As a result, the number of workers who came 
forward in group movements during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1952, 
was the second largest of any year since the commencement of group movements 
in 1946. During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1952, there were a total of 
18,887 workers brought forward in group movements and there was a sharp 
drop during the fiscal year ended March 31, 19538, to 7,203. Of these 7,203 
workers 1,816 were domestic workers, 4,301 were farm workers and 925 were 
men placed in railway track maintenance work. In addition, 161 men were 
brought forward in group movements from Malta and were placed in various 
industries. 


Since the International Refugee Organization ceased its operations on 
December 31, 1951, there has been no international agency providing free trans- 
portation to immigrants. Ocean transportation for group movements since 
has either been by way of assisted passage loans granted by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration or has been provided by the immigrants themselves. 
The Department of Labour has continued to assume the cost of inland trans- 
portation for domestics and farm workers who come forward in group movements 
and who are placed in employment by the National Employment Service and 
the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Committees, provided they remain in the 
employment to which they are assigned for one year. This applies regardless 
of the country of origin. 


Workers who come forward in group movements sign an undertaking 
to the Minister of Labour agreeing to accept the employment for which they 
were selected, or such other employment as may be arranged for them by an 
authorized representative of the Minister, for a period of at least twelve months. 
Employers making application for the services of workers who come forward 
in group movements are also required to give an undertaking. This undertaking 
provides that employment will be available for at least twelve months at wages 
and other working conditions not less favourable to the worker than those 
which apply to similar classifications of employment in the district. 


Many classes of workers who come forward in group movements such as 
woods workers, miners, and in many instances farm workers, are sent directly 
to their destinations from the port of entry. There are, however, classes of 
workers who come forward in group movements for whom specific placements 
are not arranged until after the workers are in Canada. Falling in this category 
are female domestic workers, couples for domestic employment, nurses and 
nurses’ aides, and some farm workers. On arrival, these workers are sent to 
one of two hostels maintained by the Department of Labour for the reception 
of newly-arrived immigrants. One of these hostels is at St. Paul Ermite, near 
Montreal, and the other is at Ajax, near Toronto. Each of the hostels at the 
present time can provide accommodation for from 500 to 600 persons. The 
normal length of stay of newly-arrived immigrants in the hostel is from 24 to 48 
hours but on occasion it becomes necessary, for various reasons, for immigrants 
to remain for somewhat longer periods. 
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Since the first group movement of Polish veterans in 1946 to March 31, 
1953, a total of 77,940 immigrants have come to Canada in group movements 
and have been placed in employment through the National Employment Service 
and the Department of Labour. Farm workers constitute the largest single 
group brought forward during that period, there having been over 25,000 
workers come forward for employment in agriculture. The next largest single 
group was made up of domestic workers, including both single girls and married 
couples, there having been over 15,000 such workers brought forward in group 
movements. 


Table 4 which follows shows the number of workers in the various occu- 
pational classifications who came forward in group movements for each of the 
fiscal years from 1946 to that ended March 31, 1953. 


TABLE 4.—WORKERS BROUGHT TO CANADA IN GROUP MOVEMENTS 


Fiscal Year 


Worker Groups —_ 
1946-47 |1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-53! Totals 


RM NOE Seok ee ls, Se acca rhcclessse Loseie oleae 3,472 1 10 SS Cal ty BO HN dtarc aks: 7,009 
MO NMRAUPIUABOURERS icc, cc cc ee celec dec cuales sie wees 1,106 13 1,636 | 3,969 161 6,885 
LIOR, HE AMP LI RS ay AG ee he es ga a at 1,003) 1,964 957 649 1,606 .5283 44 6,179 
Farm WorkKERS 
POHNSOVeLCTaANS 1: Vekas ios. Pace BoE 2,876 TBO B as eae tha We ieee aa it al Ske tals das 4,527 
(ORES CU EE ca cet gla) pa OO 2,828 1,602 2ioeb on he. th 2268 11,489 
PEAT OOUINSST PER ele soa ele cede ee eM a, 356 690 290 534 &0 1,950 
PACE TAMIL CS ey et Preis gsi o's cteh ces Wie] y phtcteien 5 118 86 196 48 453 
PIR REMC OU MURS ES PINs 5.5 Wie Gad siete kk cla he esiwa alee cee cm 233 245 PLA DAREN 504 
CSET as Seu Toy ca] oe ie ee gs Ba A Whe 1,138 704 1,185 1,073 4,872 
Ree C OIA. ovis Wis Saliiesin's ouch wh obomonanongedee cll od oye,2ia 340 532 969 832 paniv es 
CoNSTRUCTION 
“UENCE EAS RL TF SAAC Beas Oe es eo 251 1,797 AB DT ERS NEN EMS SRE oe a ES 2,500 
PAC, MIGINVEDANCE.... . dios cut aiedacs ss vee 390 | 1,741 251 298 890 925 4,495 
MON ee ec te) cod Satis a lire Sule ae |e Soo 6 nal 248 Lon eecalk catia ee. (ons ater wan 261 
MANUFACTURING 
DASE ARES AA Elie 0 Ochs Stoke’ « She reteterelltoh lee san 207 159 LOT Satire. aa eee he MI a 8 aS 376 
CUS CMIVSSEN GE 0; 12 en en ee - 867 | 2,065 432 38 BO OnIe ts aay 3,658 
DEMME SHOOT Gs cis cleo et alae ts solnedas sa ens 98 10 14 fh Ma ais, tle 133 
Co SYR Oe Whip oa Oe ee As ed by Pe 67 Te SA SRN eRe eek NT Rica 141 
SERVICES 
MIRETGSENC St Oh ales o clce ieee siele es scsiase Li2t 6,073 1,307 625 1.887 | 15802'| 22,865 
PDOMOSLIG COUDICS os hs. /t42.6i. PTA Ab ccbts 28 82 418 700 476 862 14 2,552 
SLSR oa le EV 2g fe 9) | 20 57 12 Ale Gaels i 90 
VOM Salt CUAIGTED. .'5 4s of oS 31s ors ee 2] ateetete es 94 104 24 2 a Ra a 265 
Pe eet Ur Ae WUOEK OVS shoul sired « ae hohe ele las Lo hid deed ee mies 13 D1 ding Tee Pagan: 45 
NS SL AL harstene elie gia ase etitsinie vie to 45 at 3 Serie cy oar 77 
RENE T ETE ks er ee re Men hte A Une LS hy WLS aiplece'y aes oo) ATA Be 32 
MP ATEGRING FROM OWEDEN so. cee cs csl'e see c sec }aee dean 675 1,027 525 OA Ee GANG ae ee 2,436 
DRPSCECE DEUS GROUPS 5s hice occ capt sigs baw Milla wed « pad 94 695 100 Le ee 1,473 
Totaleo sits a tenner coy 2,876 9,644 | 20,626 | 10,267 8,437 | 18,887 7,203 77,940 


pm 
1 These workers were brought forward for general placement on farms or in industrial activities with- 


out any definite employment having been pre-arranged. 
2 Sponsored by Catholic Immigrant Aid Society, Canadian Lutheran World Relief, Canadian Men- 
nonite Board of Colonization, and German Baptist Immigration and Colonization Society. 
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Very soon after the commencement of group movements it was found that 
some of these immigrants required hospital and medical care within a short 
time after their arrival in Canada. In most cases the immigrants were unable 
to pay the expenses of hospital and medical care required and provincial and 
municipal authorities were reluctant to accept responsibility for payment of 
such expenses as the immigrants lacked residence qualifications. To meet 
this problem, the Department of Labour was given authority for the payment of 
hospital and medical expenses incurred by certain indigent immigrants who, 
at the time the expenses were incurred, had been in Canada less than six months. 


The Minister of Labour was also given authority to enter into agreements 
with the provinces to provide for the sharing of hospital and medical expenses 
incurred by certain indigent immigrants during the one year period following 
their entry into Canada and, in 1948, agreements of this type were completed 
with Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
Similar agreements were entered into with Quebec and Ontario but the agree- 
ments with these provinces provided for the payment of hospital expenses 
only and no provision was made for the handling of the costs of medical care. 


In Nova Scotia, immigrants are covered by provincial legislation and it 
was not necessary to make special provision for immigrants who were placed 
in that province. 


No agreements were completed with New Brunswick or Alberta. 


In 1952, a new agreement between the Government of Canada and the 
Province of Ontario was entered into and this agreement provides for the sharing 
of expenses of welfare assistance and hospitalization for all immigrants who 
become indigent through accident or illness during the 12-month period following 
their entry into Canada. This agreement was entered into on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Canada by the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration but on its 
completion was turned over to the Department of Labour to administer. Agree- 
ments on this broader basis may be entered into in the near future with other 
provinces. 


As stated earlier in this report, immigrants who come to Canada as workers 
in group movements sign an undertaking to the Minister of Labour agreeing to 
remain in the employment to which they are assigned for a period of one year. 
Workers who fulfil this undertaking are provided with a card bearing a facsimile 
of the signature of the Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour, certifying that 
they have discharged their obligation. Up to March 31, 1953, approximately 
41,000 certificates have been issued. There is a larger number of people who 
are entitled to these certificates but many of them leave their employment 
upon completing their year, and it is sometimes difficult to locate them. Every- 
thing possible is being done to see that all those entitled to these certificates 
receive them. 


WOODS LABOUR 


In view of the importance of forestry as a basic primary industry and its 
close association with agriculture in regard to manpower, the Special Services 
Branch maintains close liaison with associations and employers in the forest 
industries, with particular reference to their manpower problems. 


To provide an adequate supply of workers for the forest industry, it has 
been necessary at various times since 1945 to carry out special campaigns in 
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co-operation with the industry to encourage workers to take employment in the 
woods during the winter cutting season, and to bring forward immigrant workers 
selected in Europe for woods work. 


As a result of a favourable cutting season and the availability of labour 
during the fall and early winter of 1951-52, company stockpiles of pulp wood 
were fully built up and little pulp cutting was carried out during the late winter 
and summer of 1952. Some reduction in the demand for certain types of paper 
and continued high wood inventories caused many operators in eastern Canada 
to reduce their quota for the 1952-53 cutting season and it is estimated that 
the cut was 25 per cent lower than in the previous year. In British Columbia, 
extreme fire hazard forced closure of woods to logging for longer periods than 
are normal during the summer. However, inventories were not seriously depleted 
and a normal level of activity was maintained during the balance of the fiscal 
year. Because of the lack of demand for woods labour, no special measures were 
necessary during the fiscal year 1952-53. 
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VI.—ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 


The Economics and Research Branch serves as the central agency in 
the federal government for economic analyses and research in the field of labour. 
During the year under review, the Branch carried out survey as well as analysis 
and research projects on labour problems, including wages, hours and working 
conditions, labour union organization, collective bargaining, manpower, employ- 
ment and unemployment, occupations, productivity and other special projects. 


Surveys were carried out in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Defence Production and other government agencies, 
including the Industrial Relations Branch, the National Employment Service 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


The results of these operations were made available to labour and employer 
organizations, the ILO, United Nations, as well as other government agencies 
through The Labour Gazette, special reports or other ways. 


Studies were published in The Labour Gazette of each of several industries 
integrating information derived from collective agreements and from surveys 
on wages, hours and working conditions. Beginning in January 1953, the material 
formerly contained in The Canadian Labour Market was published as a special 
feature of The Labour Gazette under the title “‘Current Manpower and Labour 
Relations Review’’. 


Some re-organization took place over the past year in survey practices 
designed to make available the most up-to-date information possible on many 
phases of employment conditions. Wages and working conditions surveys, 
formerly combined in the month of October, are now carried on separately and 
at different times of the year—the former in October and the latter in April. 
The resulting distribution of clerical operations throughout the year, together 
with the greater use of mechancial tabulation equipment, will mean much in 
the prompt processing of survey returns. 


Similar advances have been made in the handling of collective bargaining 
and labour organization information. Mechanical tabulation methods have been 
introduced into the analytical work and in combination with newly developed 
sampling techniques they have facilitated a series of industry and subject 
studies from collective agreements. 


The research program on industrial arbitration, begun in co-operation 
with Canadian universities in 1951, was continued and enlarged to include 
other techniques of settling industrial disputes. The general direction of this 
program is exercised by a committee consisting of representatives from the 
Universities of Toronto, McGill, and Laval, and the federal Department of 
Labour. Under the program, the Department makes grants to universities to 
assist In research projects approved by the Committee. These projects are 
carried on by senior post-graduate students or by faculty members of Canadian 
universities. During the year, five preliminary reports were submitted based 
on research carried on during the summers of 1951 and 1952. Six further pro- 
jects were approved to be carried on during 1953. Studies included in the pro- 
gram so far have in some cases dealt with particular industries and in other 
cases with legislative development in Canada and in the provinces, or with 
procedures in dealing with certain aspects of labour-management relations. 


Co-operation with provincial Labour Departments and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards has facilitated the collection of statistics on wage rates and 
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industrial accidents. In connection with the latter a federal-provincial con- 
ference was convened in Ottawa late in March 1953 at which the co-operative 
accident statistics program was reviewed and revisions were made in the light 
of experience to date. 


Wage Rates.—The Wages Section collects and analyses statistics compiled 
on wage rates by occupation, industry and locality for the use of unions, employers 
and others, and also for administrative purposes of the Department. The in- 
formation is chiefly obtained by means of an annual survey of wage rates and 
hours of labour conducted in October covering representative employers in 
most industries. These employers, in most cases, are sent schedules of selected 
occupations along with job descriptions, and are asked to report only those 
workers whose duties conform with those set out in the schedules. The survey of 
wages and salaries was extended to include hospitals. 


TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1945-52 
(Rates in 1939 =100) 


Industry 1945 1946 1949 1951 1952 (1) 
| BES TES g's coaedl APR Arc UM ea 1-4) on a Ae 153-3 167-4 216-2 246-2 293-8 
bed PAN WEROO LT) SL/R Wika A athe pat 0) Pa SEE MOAT Sie 136°5 140-6 187-6 220-4 238-7 
CDT Gente it eee, a ngccie ee coal oly 146-2 146-7 196-1 217-9 240-6 
CUE Tate tooecna acres eer ate RRS hhh MADE, 128-2 135-7 180-8 222-5 2371 
RUAN UPACTURING rn ire ce (ie h cates) 1k eared On 146-5 161-5 217-9 261-6 278-7 
TiAl Vy UexbMe DrOUUCES tenes eet tee 151-5 165-6 243-3 286-4 304-4 
COVGLUSHAT ES POL ek ee Re HIRE Oy cP RAC NS 156-3 176-2 212-0 236-2 259-8 
PUDDLE ROG NOUS. ost. eka UN tot bk i 143-4 167-7 217-6 269-3 277-1 
Pulp and paper......... PSH HO Beas Mal dabs ARI MND 127-3 148-6 194-4 248-1 252-9 
Paper boxes and contamers. 2002000. (oes. 138-5 151-6 223-4 259-7 275-6 
Printing ane. publishing 7.) Bows whee Le valle s 118-5 127-3 173-9 204-9 227-8 
WVOOG Procuctss. tare ee Sie ck ee ue 156-1 178-3 238-8 293-2 313-7 
Pea PTOAUCUS. alle sills fee cs hw eu motak 139-4 153-0 205-4 238-9 255-5 
Pr WOU ta eur un ee Nase ey ees aOR Ry eae i? 140-5 150-7 206-6 220-5 227-0 
eater procmetety. ). Ls ea) Fee i, 153-5 167-5 228-1 260-8 279-0 
Edible animal products 
(Slaughtering and meat packing).......... 141-0 165-4 231-3 289-4 298-9 
PROH- and Steet Promucts yon VR da bs cadets 148-2 159-6 212-3 260-6 276-8 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 140-5 156-9 253-9 340:8 351-0 
Beverages (Malt liquors)..................0055 127-9 148-4 199- 236-5 267-3 
PACCEIIC AIG OMG DOWEL. doa sii ie ne eae sie 134-4 143-5 186-4 222-8 246-5 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 156-8 169-1 236-5 281-6 299-3 
LESS Fa aft gin Cs Tee) ROT Soon RI A a pL a 131-1 143-9 184-2 217-2 235-1 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION............ 128-8 143-5 175-9 212-4 234-2 
em VRE ACI ND REG. iiss e oie. win's nlele ba npeadelcAlvonie'e « 135-4 147-5 195-0 222-0 239-6 
GReORAT AVERAGE ee psig it ecias ohh. tag asinine, 141-8 155-2 204-6 243-6 263-3 


(1) Preliminary. 


A sample survey is also made each spring in order to make an estimate 
of the trend in wage rates from October 1 to April 1. The results of the 1952 
sample survey were issued in a press release and were published in 7'he Labour 
Gazette for July 1952. 


The latest Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada 
applies to October 1951 and contains index numbers of wage rates by industry 
for the period 1901-1951, along with tables showing average wage rates for 
selected occupations in most industries as well as average normal hours of work 
per week in each industry. Data on wages appear regularly in The Labour 
Gazette but, in addition, a large number of inquiries from employers, unions, 
government officials and others, including the International Labour Office, 
were dealt with during the year. 
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An important feature of the Canadian economy since the beginning of the 
Second World War has been the steadily upward trend of wage rates. During 
the year ended October 1951, the general index compiled by this Branch increased 
by 12-9 per cent attaining a level of 243-7 in terms of average wage rates in 
1939 as 100. Preliminary figures for October 1952 show the index at 263-3, 
an advance of 8-1 per cent over the October 1951 level. 


Collective Agreements—The Economics and Research Branch endeavours 
to obtain from employers and unions copies of all collective agreements in 
effect in Canada and, at the present time, approximately 6,000 agreements are 
on file. 


Analytical studies based on information derived from. collective agreements 
are published periodically in The Labour Gazette. During the past year the 
following articles were prepared and published: ‘‘Termination Dates of Collective 
Agreements in Canadian Industry,’’? April 1952 issue; “Grievance Procedures in 
Collective Bargaining Agreements,” May 1952 issue; “Organization of White- 
Collar Workers in Canadian Manufacturing Industries,’ January 1953; “Collective 
Agreements in Canadian Manufacturing,’ February 1953; and ‘“‘Senzority Pro- 
visions in Collective Agreements in Manufacturing,’ which appeared in the March 
1953 issue. 


As collective agreements are received, statistical information of wage 
changes is recorded. From this information an article entitled ‘Wage Changes 
in Collective Agreements During the First Four Months of 1952” appeared in the 
June 1952 issue of The Labour Gazette and the February 1953 issue contained 
an analysis of ‘Wage Changes in Collectwe Agreements, First Nine Months 1952.” 
An analysis of wage changes in collective agreements for the entire year of 1952 
has also been prepared for the April 1953 Labour Gazette. 


Each month selected current agreements are summarized for The Labour 
Gazette as are Orders in Council extending agreements under the Collective 
Agreement Act of the Province of Quebec and Orders in Council under the 
Industrial Standards Acts, etc., of certain provinces covering schedules of wage 
rates and working hours. 


In addition to these regularly prepared articles, any requests from officers 
of the Department, the International Labour Office, employers, unions and others 
for information about collective agreements and labour unions were dealt with, 
some involving a considerable amount of research. 


Labour Organization in Canada.—The forty-first annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada was prepared during 1952. The report, based on inform- 
ation obtained from a series of questionnaires sent to all known unions and their 
locals, presents statistical information on the number of union members and 
unions in Canada at January 1, 1952, by industry, by area, by type of union, 
and by congress affiliation, if any. There are also comparisons of these data 
with that of previous reports. Included in the report is a Directory of Labour 
Organizations giving membership figures, affiliations, if any, the names and 
addresses of officials, and the names of official publications. This material is 
arranged by congress for affiliated unions with non-affiliated unions forming 
separate sections. 


Most union members in Canada belong to locals of international unions 
having branches in the United States and Canada. Other unions are national 
in scope, having membership in Canada only. Most unions in Canada are, 
in turn, affiliated with one of the three major labour congresses, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour or the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. A number of unions, among them the 
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four brotherhoods of railway operating employees representing engineers, 
firemen, conductors, and trainmen, are not affiliated with any central labour 
congress. 

The union membership of 1,146,121 recorded at January 1, 1952, is the 
largest in the history of this country. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—In co-operation with the Industrial Relations Branch, 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commission, up-to-date records are main- 
tained of all strikes and lockouts occurring in Canada. Each month statistics 
of work stoppages resulting from strikes and lockouts are published in The Labour 
Gazetie. Further information concerning work stoppage records can be found 
in the chapter of this report dealing with industrial relations. 


Industrial Injurves—For some time the Department has been working 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the ten provinces of Canada 
with a view to drafting a co-operative federal-provincial program for the develop- 
ment of uniform industrial injury statistics. In 1951 a conference was held with 
representatives of all the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards as a 
result of which uniform methods of compiling statistics of industrial accidents 
and diseases in regard to the industries of mining, forest products (including 
woods operations, saw milling and pulp mills), construction and meat packing 
were agreed to. Seven provinces took part in this experimental program during 
1952. 


In March 1953 a second conference was convened by the Department 
at which the progress made during 1952 was reviewed and certain modifications 
in procedures were adopted. Nine provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
were represented at this conference, as well as the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


As a result of this conference, it is expected that more information in regard 
to the four industrial groups covered will be made available by provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards for 1953. It is planned that if the methods adopted 
prove successful they will be extended to other industries. 


The Department continued the compilation of statistics on fatalities re- 
sulting from accidents to workers during the course of their employment or 
arising out of it or resulting from industrial diseases. Figures for such fatalities 
classified by industrial groups, province of occurrence and cause, are published 
quarterly in The Labour Gazette and a summary for the calendar year together 
with statistical analyses will appear in the issue for June 1953. 


Statistics dealing with industrial fatalities are compiled from reports re- 
ceived from the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
Board of Transport’ Commissioners, and certain other official sources. Press 
reports are used to supplement these data, particularly for those industries not 
covered by Workmen’s Compensation legislation, such as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping, and certain of the service groups. 


Hours and Working Conditions.—The activities of this Section are based 
mainly on data obtained in the annual surveys of wages and working conditions. 
During the year eleven articles based on the results of the 1951 survey were 
published in The Labour Gazette. Five of these dealt with specific industries 
in terms of the items covered by the survey questionnaire. In the other six, 
individual items of working conditions were analysed according to industrial, 
geographical and other breakdowns of the data. A.list of these articles arranged 
according to the month of issue in the Gazette follows: 


“The Primary Textiles Industry,’ May; 
“The Normal Work Week in Canadian M anufacturing,” June; 
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“The Meat Packing Industry,” July; 


“Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manufacturing 1951,’’ and “The Primary 
Iron and Steel Industry,’’ August; 


“The Normal Work Week in 29 Canadian Cities,’”’ and 
“The Pulp and Paper Industry,” September; 


“The Normal Work Week in Six Major Industries, October 1951,’’ October; 


“Hatent of Incentive Bonus Plans in Canadian Manufacturing, October 
1951,’ November; 


“The Urban Transportation Industry,’ December; 


“The Normal Work Week in Canadian Manufacturing by Size of Establish- 
ment, October 1951,” January. 


Information on hours obtained in the October 1952 Survey was included 
for municipal government service in the January 1953 issue, and for manufactur- 
ing as a whole, in the February 1953 issue. The March issue carried an article 
on the tobacco products industry. 


Implementation of the plan to conduct the survey in two parts began last 
October with the mailing of the 1952 wage forms. In order to avoid an 18- 
month interval in the availability of information on the standard work week a 
question on this subject was included at that time. Overall compilations on the 
work week indicated a greater prevalence in 1952 of shorter working hours, with 
an accompanying trend toward the five-day schedule. 


The second part of the survey is scheduled to be sent as of April 1. This is 
in the form of a questionnaire on working conditions only, addressed to the 16,000 
establishments on the mailing list. It includes questions on hours, vacations, 
statutory holidays, pension plans, sickness and accident benefit plans, sick leave, 
retirement policy and other items. On some of these subjects considerable detail 
is requested; on others the objective is merely to ascertain the extent of certain 
practices and policies in Canadian industry. 


Employment and Labour Market.—The main functions of this Section are 
the analysis of present and future manpower requirements and supplies by local 
area, region, industry and for the country as a whole; the study of employment 
problems of special groups of workers and of the effective utilization of manpower 
generally, including productivity, mobility, seasonality, rates and conditions of 
labour force participation; and the special problems of allocation and supply 
during periods of national emergency. 


To carry out more effectively these functions, a number of important 
changes took place in the Section’s work during the year under review. In 
January 1953, the regular monthly analyses of area and industry employment 
conditions, previously issued in the Canadian Labour Market, was incorporated 
as a special feature section of The Labour Gazette known as the ‘Current Man- 
power and Labour Relations Review” and inserted just before publication. 
As a result, an up-to-date analysis of the current labour market situation now 
is available to the public. 


In addition, the bi-monthly news releases summarizing the current man- 
power situation were replaced by a monthly release prepared jointly by the 
Department of Labour and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This joint news 
release now contains the results of the monthly labour force surveys as well as 
statistics from the National Employment Service and an analysis of the major 
factors affecting employment and unemployment each month. 
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Two new research projects have been developed. A statistical analysis 
of seasonal variations of employment in Canadian industries has been con- 
ducted as a result of recommendations from the National Advisory Council 
on Manpower. Calculations of seasonal employment variations have been 
prepared for individual industries showing the pattern and range of variation 
based on the experience of the last four or five years. A survey of employers 
in seasonal industries is being made through the Local Employment Committees 
which advise the National Employment Service. The purpose of this survey 
is to obtain information on the measures which industry has been able to develop 
to overcome the effects of seasonality. 


A number of local labour market surveys have also been conducted to 
obtain information on the labour market behaviour of workers who lose their 
jobs and their varying degrees of participation in the labour force. These surveys 
are being conducted so that the usefulness of available information on unemploy- 
ment can be further increased. 


Periodic reports continue to be prepared on manpower developments in 
other countries, on unusual labour market developments in individual areas 
or industries, and on a number of matters associated with manpower and the 
defence production effort. 


The Employment Forecast Survey, initiated in 1946, was continued. 
Direct three and six-month forecasts of employment in the key manufacturing 
and primary industries were obtained in a quarterly survey from a group of 
approximately 400 selected firms operating about 800 establishments. These 
quantitative forecasts were supplemented by qualitative information related to 
the outlook for production and employment, the supply of labour, and other 
factors affecting employment, such as raw material supplies, domestic and 
export market prospects, inventories, plant expansion and the effects of govern- 
ment policies. The qualitative information was obtained by personal interview 
with responsible industrial executives. This information on employment pros- 
pects has been used by officials in the Department of Labour and in other 
government departments as one of the bases for anticipating probable employ- 
ment trends, and in the preparation of reports on Canada’s employment 
and economic outlook. During the year, refinements were made both in the 
‘questionnaire submitted to employers and in the format and content of the 
analyses prepared on the basis of this and other information. In addition to 
the Employment Forecast Survey, a survey was conducted on a larger scale, 
in co-operation with the Department of Defence Production, to determine the 
proportion of employment devoted to defence production projects in Canada 
and to assess the effect of the defence program on employment in various 
industries. 


A technical report on productivity measurement and analysis is being 
prepared for the Interdepartmental Advisory Committee on Labour Statistics. 
This report analyses the variables responsible for productivity changes and 
discusses the technical problems involved in calculating and using various 
means of measuring productivity in the economy. 


Occupational Analysis.—The principal function of the Occupational Analysis 
Section is the collection and analysis of information of all kinds on the character of 
Canadian occupations. The precise information thus obtained is put to practical 
use in the fields of wage rates, industrial relations, training programs, and the 
effective allocation and recruitment of the labour force. 


During the fiscal year, occupational wage-reporting schedules, already in 
use, were thoroughly revised in the light of suggestions from officials in industry 
using them to report. The same co-operation which has been received in former 
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years was extended to the Department in this connection. The completion 
and use of further schedules was continued. 


Each of these schedules lists occupations regarded as representative of a 
specific industry, and gives a brief description of individual occupations. This 
provides a high degree of uniformity and standardization in the reporting of 
wage rates on an occupational basis. 


The unit assisted in the preparation of occupational information relating to 
a co-operative wage survey with one of the provinces. 


The Occupational Analysis Section was called upon to co-operate in a 
number of special projects. A survey of organized trade training programs in 
three selected industries was completed at the request of the Vocational Training 
Branch. This material was used by the First National Conference on Apprentice- 
ship held in May 1952. As a result of recommendations made by the First 
National Conference on Apprenticeship and the Apprenticeship Advisory 
Committee, work was commenced on a trade analysis program. The aim of 
this program is to facilitate the establishment of standard trade syllabi in order 
that uniformity of training might be achieved in all provinces. Two trades are 
at present in the process of being analysed, namely, machinist (general) and 
carpenter (house construction). 


A representative of the Section continued to act for the Department on the 
Joint Services Job Analysis Committee of the Department of National Defence. 
The Section, with the assistance of an officer from the Department of National 
Defence, has worked on the development of service-civilian occupational re- 
lationships. 


During the greater portion of the fiscal year a member of the staff was on 
loan to the International Labour Organization in Europe and South America. 


In the “Canadian Occupations” seriesa new pamphlet “Careers in Natural 
Science and Engineering’? was compiled, and specially distributed, for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in the indicated professions among senior 
students of secondary schools. It was found necessary, in the light of changed 
conditions since the original date of issue and the continuing need for technical 
and scientific professional workers, to make a thorough revision of the booklet 
bearing the same title, containing sixteen monographs and two general chapters, 
and to issue the new edition, since the old one was exhausted, and a considerable 
list of requests remained to be met. 


During the year two new monographs and pamphlets dealing with forge 
shop occupations and tool and die makers were distributed. 


Other occupational studies were prepared and are awaiting publication. 


Public interest in the “‘Canadian Occupations” series continued to be active. 
A considerable number of letters have requested information on occupations not 
dealt with in the series; in all cases as much authentic information as could be 
obtained and given has been compiled and supplied. Files on occupations are 
maintained by daily additions of pertinent information from available sources, 
and by special research where necessary. : 


Distribution of these occupational monographs and pamphlets is made 
mainly through the provincial Departments of Education, the National Employ- 
ment Service, and the federal Departments of Citizenship and Immigration, 
Trade and Commerce, Veterans Affairs, and External Affairs. Universities, 
private schools, church and other guidance organizations, public libraries, 
labour unions, personnel men in industry, private individuals interested in 
vocational guidance, and students are also included. 


The Section also dealt with an increasing number of inquiries concerning 
basic material on job analysis and job evaluation during the year. 
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Technical Personnel.—The Technical Personnel Section maintains a Register 
of the architects, scientists and engineers in Canada. It records the data on 
punch cards and makes periodic analyses from the tabulations. It also prepares 
tables and reports for government and public distribution, undertakes specific 
sample surveys as required, and issues a Quarterly Bulletin on topics of general 
interest concerning technical personnel in Canada. 


During the year the Section was made a part of the Manpower Division of 
the Branch so that its work could be more closely integrated with the analysis 
of other parts of the labour force. 


At present there are records of some 65,000 architects, engineers and 
scientists in Canada. Questionnaires have been distributed to universities to 
obtain a record of each prospective 1953 graduate. Records of new Canadians 
in the fields of science and engineering are secured with the help of the National 
Employment Service and the various professional organizations. 


During the year the Section has continued the review of earlier records 
and brought as many files as possible up to date. Although registration is vol- 
untary, co-operation on the part of individuals and employers of scientists and 
engineers has been excellent. The 65,000 files in the Register include those of 
14,800 university graduates of 1950, 1951 and 1952 who have not been asked yet 
to classify themselves. 


Particulars given in the questionnaires are tabulated in order to facilitate 
analysis. These are used in the preparation of reports for government and public 
distribution and also for answering frequent queries from government and 
industry. Periodic analyses of the data are made, as well as sample surveys of 
various groups. 


Close contact is maintained with universities, professional organizations, 
some of the larger industrial concerns, National Employment Service, National 
Research Council, Defence Research Board and other government agencies 
to which the Register can be of service or from which co-operation is obtained. 


The Section issues a Quarterly Bulletin in which information is assembled 
from the Register and other sources. It helps to provide educational institutions, 
industry and government groups with current data and analyses of labour 
market trends for technical personnel. 


Special Projects—The Special Projects Section is responsible for three main 
types of work, the preparation of reports for the International Labour Office 
and other international agencies, and research into the fields of immigration and 
agricultural labour. 


During the fiscal year 1952-1953 some ten reports were completed for the 
International Labour Office in connection with meetings of the Governing 
Body, the International Labour Conference, and sessions of the various industrial 
committees. A comprehensive report was compiled for the 1950-1951 Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour Statistics. Two other detailed 
reports were on handicrafts and small scale industries in Canada, and on working 
and living conditions of forestry workers in Canada, both for the International 
Labour Office. In addition, other reports were prepared for other international 
bodies, including a report for the United Nations Year Book on Human Rights 
prepared in co-operation with the Labour Legislative Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


One of the functions of the Section is to carry out research work on the role 
played by post-war immigrants in Canadian economic life and their absorption 
into the Canadian labour force. Statistics on immigrant labour are collected 
and processed continually, and records are kept up to date on the experience 
Canadian organizations and employers have had with immigrants. 
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A second issue of the bulletin on ‘‘Working and Living Conditions in Canada”’ 
was prepared and published. This booklet was designed primarily for the use 
of government and non-government agents dealing with immigration overseas, 
but it is also being used as a reference in Canada. 


A close contact with developments in the agricultural industry, with parti- 
cular emphasis on the farm labour situation, has been maintained, and reports 
have been prepared on various phases of farm labour. Work on a series of 
bulletins on farm labour problems was initiated during the year, growing out of 
discussions by the National Advisory Council on Manpower. These pamphlets, 
being prepared in co-operation with other interested agencies, will be distributed 
to farmers and other interested persons. The first bulletin, ‘“The Farmer’s Son’, 
deals with the problem of keeping the sons on the farm and will be published 
during the coming fiscal year. 


During the year, preparatory work was undertaken on an annual survey of 
working conditions in agriculture along the lines already «carried out by the | 
Department of Labour in other industries. 
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VII.—THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


The Labour Gazette, published monthly in English and French, is the official 
journal of the Department of Labour. In the words of its founder and first 
editor, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, its purpose is “‘the dissemination 
of accurate statistical and other information relating to labour conditions and 
kindred subjects’. 


Regularly appearing in The Labour Gazette are reports of labour legislation, 
both federal and provincial; certification proceedings of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board and conciliation proceedings, before the Minister of Labour; 
activities of the International Labour Organization; collective agreements; 
the manpower situtation, including employment and unemployment conditions; 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act and decisions of the Umpire 
under the Act; government contracts awarded containing wages, hours and other 
labour conditions in accordance with the Government’s fair wages and hours 
of labour legislation; strikes and lockouts in Canada and elsewhere; price trends 
and the cost of living; and industrial accidents. Special articles frequently appear 
on the activities, including annual conventions and the presentation of legislative 
memoranda, of labour organizations; immigration, farm labour; vocational 
training; wages, hours and working conditions in Canadian industry; and on 
economic and social aspects of labour developments. 


Now in its 53rd year of publication, The Labour Gazette at the end of the 
fiscal year 1952-53 had reached a circulation of 19,766 (15,467 English and 
4,299 French). Average monthly circulation for the year was 15,226 copies of 
the English edition, 4,132 of the French, a total of 19,358. Average monthly 
circulation during the previous fiscal year was 14,451 English, 3,369 French, a 
total of 17,820. 


Of the average monthly distribution, the paid circulation accounted for 
58:7 per cent. The year before, the paid circulation accounted for 58-1 per cent. 
At the end of the fiscal year, 326 paid subscriptions were being sent to points 
outside Canada’s borders. 


An innovation during the fiscal year under review was the inclusion, begin- 
ning with the January 1953 edition, of a special insert, ‘‘Current Manpower 
and Labour Relations Review,”’ which contains the material formerly published 
by the Economics and Research Branch as The Canadian Labour Market. 
Use of photolithography enables The Labour Gazette to include the very latest 
employment and unemployment statistics in this insert. 


The Labour Gazette was represented at and carried reports on the 1952 
conventions of the four major labour organizations and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; the 10th Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference; 
the 19th Semi-annual Vocational Training Advisory Council Conference; the 
December, 1952, meeting of the National Advisory Council on Manpower; 
Laval University’s 7th annual convention on Industrial Relations; the National 
Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades and Industry; and the 40th annual 
convention of the New Brunswick Federation of Labour. 


During the fiscal year, the decision was taken to increase, for the second 
time in the history of the publication, the price of The Labour Gazette, the new 
policy to become effective with the April, 1958, issue. The price of a year’s 
subscription was raised from $1.00 to $1.50, the price of single issues from 10 
cents to 15 cents. | 
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VIII.—INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY 


Since its creation on January 1, 1948, the Information Branch has provided 
a wide variety of information and publicity services for the various activities 
of the Department, in line with the policy of the Department to keep the public 
and the press fully informed on the legislation it administers, as well as on the 
activities of all federal agencies in the labour field. 


The duties of the Branch include press liaison services for the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, the National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled, the Canadian Vocational Training Advisory 
Committee, the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference, and the National 
Employment Committee. During the year, the promotional efforts on behalf 
of apprenticeship training, rehabilitation of the disabled, and safety in the govern- 
ment service grew in importance. 


The Branch is responsible for the preparation and circulation of news 
releases on all policies and activities of the Department. During the year under 
review, 195 releases were issued. In October 1952, the mailing of news releases 
to weekly newspapers was discontinued, and was replaced by a one-page weekly 
bulletin, which summarizes all news releases issued during the week. 


A brief digest of current labour and industrial matters, “2 Minutes of 
Employment Facts’’, printed in bulletin form, was distributed twice a month to 
employers and employer groups, leading trade unions, and others interested 
in the subjects covered by the brochure. The total circulation of the publication 
in both English and French, which is almost entirely on a request basis, stands at 
31,200 (semi-monthly). In addition, several thousand extra copies of certain 
issues were requested by interested groups, and certain issues were used as 
informational pamphlets for distribution at fairs and exhibitions. In the interest 
of economy, the printing of the brochure has been discontinued during July and 
August, the months when readership is least complete. 


The Department found it necessary during the fiscal year to carry out 
advertising campaigns on employment opportunities in agriculture and on 
Canadian government annuities, as well as a campaign to encourage safety in 
government offices. Newspapers and other publications, radio stations, posters, 
and circular letters were used in the various campaigns. 


The Branch designed and assisted in the preparation and circulation of 
departmental exhibits publicizing the service available through the Department 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The theme of the 1952 exhibits 
was “Expanding Canada needs skilled workers’. Their purpose was to inform- 
young people and their parents of the benefits of taking training for the skilled 
occupations, including apprenticeship training, and to point out to employers 
the advantage of setting up in-plant training to produce their own supply of 
skilled workers. With the co-operation of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, arrangements were made with provincial apprenticeship authorities 
to have apprenticeship representatives in the booths at most of the fairs in each 
province. A new exhibit, or one designed previously, appeared in some 37 fairs 
and exhibitions from coast to coast, the attendance at which is estimated at 
more than seven million. 


A weekly radio program called “‘Canada at Work’’, prepared by the Branch, 
was broadcast over 48 radio stations throughout the year. This program, 
broadcast regularly since September 1942 (originally under the title ‘The 
People Ask’’), brings current information on labour and related subjects before 
the public. 
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In keeping with the policy of the Department to assist provincial govern- 
ments and associated agencies, and employer and employee associations working 
in the field of accident prevention, distribution was continued of the series of 
safety films prepared in co-operation with the Film Board under the general 
title of “‘Accidents Don’t Happen—They’re Caused”. Preliminary work was 
carried out on 4 seventh film in this series. During the year, the sixth film in the 
series, ‘“The Safety Supervisor’, was awarded first prize in the social problems 
class at the world-wide Venice Film Festival. 


The Department again assisted the National Film Board financially in the 
operation of an Industrial Film Preview Library, consisting of films selected 
by the Branch. Blocks of these films were distributed during the year by the 
Film Board throughout the country, as a service to employers and to encourage 
the formation of Community Industrial Film Councils. 


Since the Second World War, in co-operation with other government 
agencies, the Department of Labour has conducted an educational campaign 
designed to encourage the employment of the older worker. During the year, 
the Branch prepared a memorandum for the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower entitled “The Problem of the Older Worker’. The memorandum 
summarized information at present available on the problems of aging and of 
employment of older persons. Reprints of the memorandum have been prepared 
for distribution to employers and to organizations which have requested copies 
for distribution to their members. 


The Branch conducted liaison with other departments in all labour matters 
pertaining to veterans of the armed forces, and continued to handle inquiries 
concerning reinstatement rights under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act. 
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IX.—LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The function of the Legislation Branch is to study labour legislation in 
Canada and other countries and to provide information concerning it. It seeks 
to promote knowledge of and intelligent interest in labour legislation on the 
part of employers, trade unions and the public generally, as well as to meet the 
needs of government officials and others in Canada who require a detailed 
knowledge of the existing law in other jurisdictions. Another function is to 
report on labour law and administration in Canada as required by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and other international bodies. 


The Branch maintains a complete library of federal and provincial statutes, 
and keeps up to date a complete historical file of the regulations issued under 
any federal or provincial labour law. 


To make available current information on developments in labour law, the 
Branch is responsible for the Labour Law section of The Labour Gazette. 
This section contains a careful analysis of labour laws as they are enacted by 
Parliament and the provincial legislatures, and reports, month by month, the 
changes in regulations made to carry out the purposes of the legislation, in such 
varied fields as safety, minimum wages, hours, holidays with pay, apprenticeship, 
licensing of workmen, labour relations, workmen’s compensation, and other 
fields. Court decisions in cases involving interpretation or enforcement of labour 
laws are regularly reviewed. Studies of significant new legislation in other coun- 
tries are also included. 


A major project of the Branch is the publication of the series or reports 
begun in 1915 known as Labour Legislation in Canada. ‘These Reports consist 
of a complete consolidation of all labour laws on the federal and provincial 
statute books which is issued at approximately ten-yearly intervals and brought 
up to date by annual supplements. The series contains, in text or summary, 
regulations as well as statutes. This publication is intended for those who need 
to consult the actual texts of labour laws, and who wish to compare similar 
provisions in several provinces, for example, government officials, students, 
trade unions and employers’ groups. It is particularly necessary for employers 
and labour organizations who carry on activities in more than one province 
to be able to determine readily the applicable provisions of the laws of various 
provinces. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, a detailed analysis of workmen’s 
compensation legislation in Canada, is brought up to date each year. The 
publication describes the principles common to the Acts, points out differences, 
and sets out in tabular form the benefits payable in each province to injured 
workmen and their dependants. 


A more general comparison of the standards established by provincial law 
is contained in the bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-day and Work- 
men’s Compensation, which has been issued annually since 1944. It gives a general 
picture of minimum legal standards in Canada as well as setting out in convenient 
tabular form the current standards in the main fields of employment for those 
who require particular information. 


Karly in 19538 the first supplement to Labour Legislation in Canada, 1948, 
covering the years 1949 and 1950, became available for distribution and work 
was begun on the next supplement. The 1952 editions of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada and Provincial Labour Standards were prepared and distributed. 
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During the year reports were prepared for transmittal to the ILO on mini- 
mum wage-fixing machinery, hours of work, weekly rest and migration for 
employment. 


The practice of sending selected pamphlets and other material on safety 
to the provincial authorities which was initiated by a resolution of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation in 1943 was continued, and 
periodic reports on current developments in legislation were furnished to the 
Association. 


Day-to-day work of the Branch consists of preparation of memoranda in 
answer to specific requests on a wide variety of questions relating to labour 
law from governments in Canada and abroad and from students, unions, business 
firms, and others. 


As in former years, a member of the Branch served as Secretary of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee and another served as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation. 
A third was appointed a member of the ILO Correspondence Committee on 
Women’s Work for a three-year period. Members of the Committee are expected 
to furnish the International Labour Office, on request, with information and 
advice on problems relating to women’s work. Members of the staff attended 
the annual conferences of the International Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials at San Juan, Puerto Rico, in April 1952, and the Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation at Halifax in September. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation, formed 
in 1938, is an organization of federal and provincial departments of labour, 
and of boards or commissions administering a labour law. Its objects are to 
provide a medium for the exchange of information, to encourage the best possible 
standards of law enforcement and administration, and to bring about uniformity 
of policy with respect to labour legislation. The provinces pay an annual member- 
ship fee of $25. The federal Department of Labour provides the services of a 
secretary-treasurer and assumes the cost of reporting and publishing the annual 
proceedings for the use of the members. 


The Association held its eleventh annual meeting in Halifax from September 
9 to 12, 1952. Representatives of the federal Department of Labour and of 
eight provincial departments of labour participated in discussions on industrial 
safety, apprenticeship and industrial relations. A report was given on the Safety 
Code for the Woodworking Industry which was completed during the year by 
the Canadian Standards Association. This Code was prepared at the request of 
the C.A.A.L.L. Honourable Mr. Justice V. C. Macdonald of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia addressed the conference on the subject ‘““Government and the 
Law.” 
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X.—THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Department of Labour, established with the formation 
of the Department in 1900, serves as a source of information for the Department 
of Labour, other government departments and agencies, and the general public. 


Selected lists of new additions to the library book collection are published 
monthly in The Labour Gazette. 


The Library preserves all publications of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, as well as the chief publications on labour issued by the governments of 
other countries. In addition, copies of all publications of the Department are 
preserved, together with the constitutions and proceedings of all Canadian 
labour unions, those of Commonwealth countries, international unions, and 
the chief unions of the United States and other countries. 


The microfilming of early runs of 150 Canadian labour papers was completed. 
A reader was bought for use in the library and the reels of film were catalogued 
and classified for easy reference. 


A new edition of Subject Headings used in the Library of the Department of 
Labour has been prepared and will be in use in the near future. This list consists 
of approximately 2,000 headings of which 15 new ones were added during the 
year. 


The reclassification and recataloguing work which began in 1942 progressed 
slowly during the year. 


In addition to departmental officials and employees who used the Library, 
requests came from 495 persons outside the Department and 1,242 reference 
questions were answered. Twenty-two hundred new titles were added to the 
library collection. Six thousand four hundred and seventy-eight new books and 
periodicals were circulated in addition to the regular routing of magazines. 
Nine hundred and thirty-six inter-library loans were transacted during the year 
and 48 bibliographies were prepared. 
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XI.—REINSTATEMENT IN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT 


The Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, extended the provisions of the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act, 1946, and made them applicable to all persons 
enlisting in the Regular Forces of Canada after July 5, 1950, and serving for a 
term not exceeding three years. 


Included in the coverage of the provisions are members of the Reserve 
Forces who are called out for service with the Regular Forces, as well as members 
of the Special Force who re-engage for service with the Regular Forces, the three- 
year coverage period beginning in this case with the date of re-engagement. 


Under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, a discharged person 
may claim reinstatement in his civilian employment either orally or in writing, 
within three months of discharge in Canada or within four months of discharge 
overseas. There is provision for extension of this time when, through a condition 
of health, the employee cannot return to his employment as soon as this, but the 
employer must be notified within the three or four-month period, as the case 
may be. 


The Act requires that an employee be reinstated under conditions not less 
favourable than he would have enjoyed had he continued on in employment 
instead of joining the Forces. This means: 


1. The employee’s period of service in the Forces is to count for seniority 
rights and pension rights, and for vacations with pay and other benefits. 


2. Returning employees are to be given the promotions and pay increases 
they would have received if they had remained in continuous employment. 


3. Any skill useful to the employer, which the employee has acquired while 
in the services, is to be taken into consideration in adjusting wage rates. 


4, Any period of mental or physical disability following discharge, which 
warrants a delay in reinstatement, is to be counted as a period of service in the 
Armed Forces and as a period of service with the employer. 


Reinstatement officers are located in local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service. 
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XII.—GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 


Steps were taken during the year to re-organize the administration of the 
Employees Compensation Branch which carries out designated duties under 
The Government Employees Compensation Act, 1947, Chapter 18, Statutes of 
Canada, as amended by Chapter 16, Statutes of Canada, 1951 and Chapter 8, 
Statutes of Canada, 1952. 


New statistics were compiled to show the types of accidents most prevalent 
amongst federal employees and the nature of injuries resulting. In view of the 
rising rate of accidents, this information is being used in a safety campaign 
carried on through each department, board, commission, corporation and agency 
of the federal government. 


The National Harbours Board, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Canadian Commercial Corporation, Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation and Crown Assets Disposal Corp- 
oration refund costs of medical aid and compensation paid out on account of 
their injured employees, and Canadian Arsenals Limited, Polymer Corporation 
Limited and Northwest Territories Power Commission are assessed on payrolls. 
There are special arrangements with other bodies but the major cost of accidents 
is covered from unappropriated monies in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
This cost has increased steadily as the number employed by the government has 
gone up until the total annual outlay because of accidents and occupational 
diseases arising out of and in the course of employment is currently approximately 
$1,250,000. 


Every effort is to be made to inculcate a greater and more constant sense. 
of caution in the minds of employees of the government, not alone because of the 
monetary expenditure entailed by accidents and diseases, but because of the 
government’s desire to protect the health of its employees as much as possible. 
In this effort the Department of Labour has the co-operation of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and other departments. 


It is realized that maximum administrative efficiency in government branches 
is not assured as long as employees suffer injuries while at work and then, in 
so many cases, have to remain away for treatment thus necessitating the assump- 
tion of duties by others. Loss of employee days in the Public Service of Canada 
is Just as much a worry as it is in private industry. 


It has been estimated that the Government Employees Compensation Act 
now blankets approximately 185,000 employees at the peak period of the year. 
This total includes several thousand casual workers engaged for short and long 
terms during the year—mainly for seasonal work. 


The amendment to the Act in 1952, being Chapter 8 of the Statutes already 
referred to, provides that in addition to medical aid and compensation for 
physical injuries and industrial diseases, coverage would extend to any disease 
due to the nature of employment and peculiar to or characteristic of the partic- 
ular process, trade or occupation in which the person was employed when the 
disease was contracted. 
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This addition to the legislation was felt to be necessary since claims of 
federal government employees under the Act are, by arrangement, handled 
by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards (or Commission 
as it is styled in Quebec). Payment of medical aid and rates of compensation 
are according to the provincial Act concerned. Each Act carries a schedule 
of industrial diseases that are covered but some schedules are more complete 
than others. That is why in view of the increasingly diverse and also hazardous 
occupations of federal government employees,—in the scientific spheres for 
example,—all diseases contracted by reason of the nature of employment are 
now covered by the federal Act. 


The provincial Boards have since been guided by this change in the Act 
even though there is not as broad a coverage in their own Acts. Only federal 
government employees are effected but, of course, the provinces have the power 
to add other diseases to their own schedules by regulation. 


As the Province of Ontario previously had this blanket coverage of occu- 
pational diseases in its Act, the situation insofar as federal government employees 
in Ontario is concerned did not change as it did in other provinces. 


The areas of the Yukon and Northwest Territories come under the adjudi- 
cation of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Alberta for purposes of the 
federal Act. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND INDUSTRIAL DISEASES REPORTED 
UNDER THE ACT, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1952-53 


Province etc. Pension eee Bl eee Rejected | Fatal Total 
Newfoundland............... 1 50 25 151 1 1 229 
Prince Edward Island... ../.0)..-....... 25 12 27) era stanmurn pete Gk! tonic 64 
OV ACB Ai omy ods lateinnes: 3 195 103 QO Ne Mia es, 1 1,220 
New Brunswick.............. 1 109 58 218 Diieme even enteies 388 
MING OO) bie ito AAs meds hes aes aie Li 438 461 1,414 38 3 2,371 
Onis e oy ei be 2. s 9 660 789 3, 704 33 6 5,201 
IPS) 0 SA Rt oh URI Rte nai RELA aba ae 156 117 549 15 1 838 
PBSBLCNO WAN 2 07.5.6 helpha-sayesjnhes evsisiore cys 124 86 231 B ype tala pas 443 
ISOS EA YE gcd ee ee ents ct 3 280 160 559 6 3 1,011 
British Columbia... 00.47... 9) 354 314 1,701 5) 2 2,381 
UOT ACS BUEN oo v.06 see oo 1 67 10 72 2 2 154 

Eotals ta deers Gaus 40 2,458 poh 185. 9, 549 104 19 14,305 


Norsz.—In the above table, ‘‘Pension’”’ is an award for a permanent disability; ‘‘Compensation”’ is 
money paid on an approved scale for a period of incapacitation due to an accident or occupational disease; 
entries under ‘‘Full Salary” are cases where full salary was paid by the department or agency concerned 
of the federal government during the period of lay-off in lieu of ordinary compensation; entries under 
‘Medical Aid’”’ refer to claims in which the lay-off period was not long enough to warrant payment of 
compensation but in which medical expenses were paid. 
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TABLE 2._STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENTS IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES RELATIVE 
TO CLAIMS OF EMPLOYEES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DURING THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1952-53 AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHARE OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION EXPENSES CHARGED BY PROVINCIAL BOARDS OR COMMISSIONS 
FOR THE CALENDAR YEHAR 1952. 


Administration 
: Expenses charged 
D; eee avira. by Provincial 
Province Fiseal Vo ah Boards or Total 
i i Commissions for 


1952-53 Calendar Year 
1952 

$ cts. $ cts. g cts. 
Newtoundland.}, ..iccd, | eee) eee.) ee 11,931 73 4,974 16* 16,905 89* 
Prince, Hdseardyisland, b 10: eee eee « es 7,488 79 799 60* 8,288 39* 
Nova Scotia, .: 2.52 CIEE 2 sis pe bi 101,460 38 18,463 00* 119,923 38* 
New! Brunswick -iiies...cch sae lee ee Le ee 29,701 13 16,993 08* 46,694 21* 
Ouebecey: ie as. ead 2 ee Re RL ang 306,520 92 13,933 00 320,453 92 
CONCAPION Re 6c ol ne oe ae eee Ree eee 480,821 57 24,388 50* 505,210 07* 
Manrtoba:t 2.) cad LA SRR a 67,555 94 12,881 69* 80,437 63* 
Saskatchewanws.aoerl Vee. ee ee 44,529 09 3,122 66 47,651 75 
AL DEF baie at, oi ok od bass es ee ee ee 119,681 40 A 12 253 73 131,935 13 
British Colum biali(iL) arise. mee eee UE 267,351 73 19,844 76 287,196 49 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........ L'5 ROA Ae sick. Bodh Paes aseheee 1, 787.42 


POCBIS) cw tic: oben hae ce Cie Heat 1,433,829 80 127,654 18 1,566,483 98 


* Calendar Year 1952 administration charges shown above for provinces of Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Manitoba include charges for handling claims 
of employees of Canadian Government Railways which claims are paid through the Federal Government 
deposits with the aforementioned Boards. The cost of claims of Canadian Government Railways’ em- 
ployees are not shown in the claims disbursements column, however, as cost of Railways’ claims are 
reimbursed direct to the Provinces by the Canadian National Railways instead of being charged to the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The amount of administration expenses charged to Federal Government 
is subject to audit and approval of the Governor in Council before payment. When the Railways’ portion 
of administration expenses is disclosed, such portion is recovered from the Canadian National Railways 
by the Department of Labour. 
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XIII.—MERCHANT SEAMEN COMPENSATION 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act passed in 1946, being Chapter 
58 of the Statutes of Canada of that year, was substantially amended during 
the fiscal year. Just before the fiscal year ended on March 31, the House of Com- 
mons approved the amending bill which previously had been considered and 
passed in the Senate. Royal Assent followed and the bill then became Chapter 
16 of the Statutes of 1952-1953. Amendments become effective June 1, 1953. 


Mainly, the new Act increased benefits payable under the legislation to 
bring them in line with present-day costs. The Act protects seamen and their 
dependants where the seamen are employed on ships engaged in home-trade 
or on foreign voyage and are not covered by a provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 


At the end of the year it was estimated that 82 shipping companies employing 
a large number of persons came under the Act. The number, however, fluctuates. 
These companies are required by the Act to carry the necessary liability insurance 
to protect their employees and to adhere to the orders of the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Board, which administers the Act under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Labour. The total of shipping companies mentioned is higher than 
in 1951-1952 since quite a number operating out of Newfoundland ports have 
been added. 


An important change made was to qualify under the Act an accident to 
a seaman which prevented him from working more than for four days. Previously 
the period was seven days. In other words, a man who returns to work now 
on the sixth day after an injury draws compensation for the full five previous 
days. If he returns to work after only four days off he does not get compensa- 
tion although he does receive the required medical aid for his injury. 


The previous ceiling of annual earning was $2,500 and it was provided that 
the injured and incapacitated seaman could draw a sum by way of compensation 
which was equal to 66 2/3 per cent of $2,500 or of his total earnings if less. 
Now he can draw 66 2/3 per cent of $3,600 in a year or of his full earnings if 
less. 


The widow of a seaman who loses his life as a result of his calling, now will 
receive $50 monthly instead of $45 as previously, and this is true also for an 
invalid husband whose wife had been employed on a ship as a cook or in 
some other like capacity and lost her life. Monthly payments to dependant 
children under 18 years of age have been raised by the new Act from $10 to $15 
and in the event of the death of the widowed mother or the invalid father, monthly 
payments will be $25 for each child compared with $20 under the original Act. 
If a seaman is killed or dies from injuries suffered while at work but leaves no 
widow and does leave children under 18 years of age, the monthly payment to 
each child is now to be $25 instead of $20. 


Total compensation to widow and children cannot exceed, however, the 
average monthly earnings of the seaman so this means that the amount paid 
to dependant children would have to be scaled down from the sum of $15 in 
order to keep within the maximum allowed, in some cases. 


Payment towards the funeral expenses of a deceased seaman was increased 
from $125 to $200. No changes were made in the allowance of $125 towards 
cost of transportation of body to place of burial and incidental expenses and 
$100 flat amount to the widow as a death benefit sum. 
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Exclusive of the foregoing, the compensation payable in no case its +o exceed 
66 2/3 per cent of the average annual salary or earnings of the seaman. 


There is a change in the minimum weekly compensation of the incapacitated 
seaman, however. It must not be less than $15 ifthe was earning this amount 
or more weekly, as compared with $12.50 stipulated in the preceding Act, but 
if earnings were less than $15 then he is to receive a sum equivalent to his earnings. 


There were 41 claims under the Act during the fiscal year. The Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Board was called upon to consider 11 permanent disability 
claims and all were approved, the necessary awards being made. ‘There were 
also 28 claims involving temporary disability and action previously taken on 
these claims also was approved by the Board. Only two claims were rejected. 


Since 1946, approximately 578 claims have been dealt with. The number 
has been decreasing owing to the transfer of ships from Canadian registry to the 
registry of other countries and notwithstanding the addition of 28 shipping 
companies of Newfoundland which were brought under the Act last year. 
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XIV.—NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MANPOWER 


The National Advisory Council on Manpower, as stated in previous reports, 
was established on February 1, 1951, to advise the Minister of Labour on matters 
relating to the most effective utilization in the national interest of the present 
and potential manpower of Canada. 


The membership of the Council consists of the Clerk of the Privy Council 
and the Deputy Minister of Labour as joint chairmen, four representatives 
of employers, two representatives of agriculture, two representatives of the women 
of Canada, two representatives of the veterans of Canada and representatives 
of the following divisions of the Government: Agriculture, Citizenship and 
Immigration, Civil Service Commission, Defence Production, Finance, Fisheries, 
Justice, Labour, Mines and Technical Surveys, National Defence, Resources 
and Development, Secretary of State, Trade and Commerce. The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee and the National Employment Committee 
are also ex officio members of the Council. 


The membership of the Council was augmented during the fiscal year by 
the appointments of the National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, 
Department of Labour, the President of the Canadian Industrial Preparedness 
Association and the President of the Canadian Metal Mining Association. 


During the fiscal year under review, the Council held one meeting, on 
December 10 and 11, 1952. 


Among the questions which came up for consideration and discussion by the 
members of the Council were: the St. Lawrence Seaway and hydro-electric 
development, civilian manpower situation, placement of workers on a counselled 
and voluntary system for employment in priority occupations, rehabilitation of 
disabled persons, placement and employment of older workers, vocational train- 
ing, reinstatement in civil employment of and unemployment insurance benefits 
for members of the Armed Forces, seasonal unemployment, national registration, 
farm labour, working and employment conditions in agriculture, Armed Forces 
manpower and defence production program and manpower. 


The Council recommended to the Minister of Labour that the Vocational 
Training agreements with the provinces which expire March 31, 1953, be ex- 
tended further. 


The Council also agreed to ask the National Employment Committee to 
consider and study the numerous problems relating to seasonal unemployment 
and to report its findings and recommendations to the Council. 
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XV.—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the International Labour Organization is to promote social 
justice by improving industrial conditions in all countries of the world through 
international agreements and national legislative action and collective agreements, 
thus providing a solid basis for universal lasting peace and prosperity. Estab- 
lished in 1919 by the Versailles Peace Treaties as an autonomous associate 
of the League of Nations, it has become by an agreement signed in 1946 a 
specialized agency of the United Nations. At present there are 66 member 
nations in the Organization, which is democratically governed by representatives 
of the governments, of the organized employers and of the organized workers 
in each of these countries. 


After a wartime sojourn in Montreal, the headquarters of the ILO was 
returned to Geneva, Switzerland, where the Director-General, David Morse, 
supervises an expanded program for the improvement of working and living con- 
ditions, migration and manpower utilization, and technical assistance for under- 
developed countries, in co-operation with the United Nations and other special- 
ized agencies, such as FAO, WHO, and UNESCO. Branch offices of the ILO are 
maintained in London, Paris, Bonn, Rome, New Delhi, Washington and Ottawa. 
The Director of the Canada Branch is V.C. Phelan of Ottawa. 


The machinery of the International Labour Organization consists of three 
main organs :— 


(1) The Governing Body is the executive council of the Organization, with 
general supervision over the work of the International Labour Office and the 
various Conferences and Committees. The Governing Body meets now three 
times a year. 


(2) The International Labour Conference is a world parliament for con- 
sideration of labour and social problems. The recommendations of eight Indust- 
rial Committees, of Regional and Special Conferences, and of Committees of 
Experts and Correspondence Committees, are studied by the Governing Body, 
and many of those recommendations which the Governing Body approves are 
then given thorough discussion by the Annual Conferences. 


(3) The International Labour Office acts as a secretariat, a world research 
and information centre, and a publishing house for the Organization. In the 
operational field, it assists member states by furnishing experts on manpower 
and technical assistance. 


The International Labour Organization has registered many solid achieve- 
ments during the thirty-four years of its development. One hundred and three 
Conventions have been adopted, which have received 1,348 ratifications up to 
March 1, 1953. In addition, ninety-five Recommendations have been adopted. 
These Conventions and Recommendations cover a wide variety of vital subjects, 
such as: freedom of association, employment and unemployment (employment 
services, national development schemes, provision for unemployment, the 
organization of employment during the transition from war to peace); general 
conditions of employment (wages, hours of work, weekly rest periods, and annual 
holidays with pay); the employment of children and young persons (age for 
admission to employment, medical examinations for fitness for employment, 
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vocational training and apprenticeship, night work); the employment of women 
(maternity protection, night work, employment upon unhealthy work, equal 
remuneration for men and women for work of equal value); industrial health, 
safety and welfare; social security; industrial relations; labour inspection; 
maritime labour; social policy in non-metropolitan territories; migration; and 
labour statistics. A Convention when adopted does not come into force until 
ratified by two or more member countries. All ILO members must submit an 
adopted Convention to their competent authorities for consideration within 
eighteen months. Those countries which ratify a Convention must pass laws to 
implement it, and are required to make annual reports on progress toward its 
objectives. 


As the Director-General of the ILO stated recently: ““No International 
Labour Convention infringes in any way the sovereignty of states. A Con- 
vention is not a measure to be imposed on governments against their will. Its 
ratification is a matter for independent action within each country.” 


Goals for achievement have been charted out in important phases of econ- 
omic activity such as the international labour code of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, the maritime code, the safety codes for industries, and the technical 
assistance program for under-developed countries. In addition, the various 
ILO conferences and meetings have brought together representatives of govern- 
ments, employers and workers from all parts of the world in a democratic forum 
where they can become better acquainted and speak their minds freely during 
the process of planning industrial and social progress for all mankind.* 


CANADA’S PART IN THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada aided in the establishment of the International Labour Organization 
in 1919 and has taken an active part in its work since that time. Canada is one 
of the eight countries of chief industrial importance which are permanent 
members of the Governing Body of the ILO. There is a Canadian Government 
Member on the Governing Body, and Canada also has a deputy member from 
the employers’ group and a deputy member from the workers’ group on the 
Governing Body. 


Canada is represented at the Annual Conference of the ILO and at the 
triennial American Regional Conference and at other special conferences, by 
tripartite delegations representing the Government, the employers and the 
workers of Canada. Similarly, tripartite delegations represent Canada at 
sessions of the eight Industrial Committees which convene every two or three 
years to discuss special problems of these industries: Coal Mines; Inland Trans- 
port; Iron and Steel; Metal Trades; Textiles; Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works; Petroleum; and Chemical Industries. In addition, there are 
Canadian members on the following ILO Advisory Committees: Finance and 
Administrative Committee; Allocations Committee; Permanent Migration 
Committee; Committee on Indigenous Labour; Committee of Social Security 
Experts; International Development Works Committee; Committee on Product- 
ivity in Manufacturing Industries; Committee on Occupational Safety and 
Health; Committee on Recreation; Committee on Women’s Work; Committee 
on Juvenile Employment; Committee of Statistical Experts; Joint ILO/WHO 
Committee on Occupational Health; and Joint ILO/WHO Committee on 
Hygiene of Seafarers. 


Canada aids the Technical Assistance Program of the ILO by furnishing 
experts in various types of industrial training for service in under-developed 


* Fuller details concerning the organization and activities of the International Labour Organization 
can be obtained from such ILO publications as The International Labour Review, Industry and Labour, 
and other regular and special reports. 
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countries, by arranging training courses and tours in Canada for selected persons 
from such countries, and by providing training materials such as the [LO text 
“National Employment Services—Canada”’ for use by trainees in other countries. 


Canada has ratified eighteen ILO Conventions* and is required to report 
annually on their application. 


The Department of Labour is the official liaison agency between the Inter- 
national Labour Organization on the one hand and the Canadian Government, 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations, and the public of Canada, on the 
other hand. After the Second World War the expansion of ILO activities was 
such that the ILO Branch was set up to look after international labour affairs. 
The ILO Branch co-ordinates all ILO work by liaison with the Department of 
External Affairs and all other federal departments, with the ten provincial 
governments, with the eight major employers’ and workers’ organizations 
(Canadian Manufacturers Association, Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Canadian Construction Association, Railway Association of Canada, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Canadian Congress of Labour, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, and Railway Transportation Brotherhoods), 
and with the public at large. 


This Branch makes all arrangements for the Canadian delegations, including 
government, employer and worker representatives, attending international 
labour conferences and committee meetings. The Branch also prepares a large 
part of the briefing instructions for the government delegates at ILO meetings 
on reports and papers prepared for discussion, and the rest in co-operation 
with other branches and departments. After consultation with federal and 
provincial departments and agencies, reports are prepared under the supervision 
of the Branch in reply to ILO questionnaires and inquiries on a wide variety of 
labour matters, in addition to annual and periodical reports on the application 
of ILO Conventions and Recommendations. Departmental reports are pre- 
pared on the deliberations of various ILO bodies. 


When the authentic texts of Conventions and Recommendations (adopted 
at an Annual ILO Conference) are received, they are referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for a legal opinion on the legislative jurisdiction for each. When 
this is obtained, sets of the authentic texts are tabled in the House of Commons 
and the Senate of Canada with the accompanying legal opinion. Sets of the 
Conventions and Recommendations are sent to the Lieutenant-Governors of 
the ten provinces, and to the employers’ and workers’ organizations. The 
provincial departments of labour and the major employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations are also provided regularly with the annual reports on Ratified Con- 
ventions with the periodical reports on other Conventions and Recommendations, 
and with the reports and studies issued by the ILO on various labour problems 
of current international interest. 


By these and other means, the ILO is kept informed on the progress of 
industrial and economic conditions in Canada, and the Canadian governments 
and organizations concerned are kept in touch with developments in international 
labour affairs.** 


* For list of Conventions ratified by Canada, see Annual Report, Department of Labour, 1951-52. 


ae The Department has issued a phamphlet ‘Canada and the ILO’’, which gives fuller particulars on this 
subject. 
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Main ACTIVITIES IN THE FiscaL YEAR 1952-53 


During the year under review Canada was represented at the following 
ILO Meetings: 


—1952— 

4th Session, Inter-American Social Security Con- 

TOR CMCC AGP APs Lae Eth! yA MEY, Mexico City Mar. 24-Apr. 5 
5th American Regional Conference............. ao an Janeiro Apr. 17-30 

razi 

4th Session, Metal Trades Committee..........Geneva’ Apr. 21-May 3 
4th Session, Iron and Stee! Committee........ Geneva May 5-17 
119th Session, Governing Body. . he . Geneva May 26-31 
35th ANNUAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. . Geneva June 4-28 
3rd Session, Chemical Committee............. Geneva Sept. 9-20 
2nd Session, Joint ILO/WHO on Occupational 

Leh Se LEN Uw A Aa oe GN ce mM 7 EO i Pe Geneva Oct. 6-12 
4th Session, Petroleum Committee...... AS .Scheveningen Oct. 14-25 

Holland 
120th Session, Governing Body. .........0... Geneva, Nov. 14-Dee. 2 
Meeting of Experts on Productivity. .......... Geneva Dec. 1-11 
—1953— 

4th Session, Textiles Committee............... Geneva Feb. 2-14 
121st Session, Governing Body................ Geneva Feb. 20-Mar. 7 


The ILO Branch made travel arrangements for the delegates proceeding 
from Canada, and provided briefing instructions for the Government delegates. 
_ These instructions dealt with 19 reports for the Annual Conference, 18 reports 
for the Industrial Committee meetings, and 290 papers for Governing Body 
sessions, in addition to other matters. 


THE 35th ANNUAL CONFERENCE was attended by 654 delegates 
and advisers representing the governments, the workers and the employers of 
60 member countries. Libya was admitted this year as the 66th member state 
of the ILO. In addition to a general debate on the report of the Director-General, 
three Conventions and three Recommendations were adopted by the Conference, 
as well as 16 Resolutions. The Conference adopted a budget of $6,223,368 to 
carry on ILO operations in 1953, of which Canada’s share will be $216,158.94. 


During the debate on the Director-General’s report, the Conference was 
addressed by M.M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour and Director 
of the Industrial Relations Branch, who was the head of the Canadian delegation, 
and by Max Swerdlow of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, who was 
the worker delegate. C. A. L. Murchison, Commissioner of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, who was an adviser to the Government delegates, 
spoke to the plenary session during the discussion of the Convention on Social 
Security. 


The Conference adopted a Convention (No. 101) providing holidays with 
pay for agricultural workers after a period of continuous service, and this was 
supported by a Recommendation (No. 93) on the same subject. A Convention 
(No. 103) was passed revising the Maternity Protection Convention of 1919 to 
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bring it into line with modern working conditions, and a supporting Recom- 
mendation (No. 95) was approved on the same subject. Most discussion at the 
Conference was aroused by the Convention (No. 102) on minimum standards 
of social security in nine fields: medical care, sickness benefit, unemployment ~ 
benefit, old age, employment injury benefit, family benefit, maternity benefit, 
invalidity pensions or allowances, and survivors’ pensions or allowances. After 
prolonged debate and numerous amendments, the Convention was adopted. 
A Recommendation (No. 94) concerning consultation and co-operation between 
employers and workers at the level of the undertaking, received widespread 
support. Among 16 Resolutions adopted at the Conference, the one which aroused 
most interest urged member countries to preserve the independence of the trade 
union movement.* 


The Fifth American Regional Conference in Brazil was attended by 190 
delegates and advisers representing 14 member states in North and South 
America. Fourteen resolutions were adopted, mainly concerning the agenda 
items: Labour legislation in agriculture, social security, and remuneration of 
salaried employees. The Second Session of the Joint ILO/WHO Committee on 
Occupational Health was concerned chiefly with occupational diseases, health 
service program in factories and in agriculture, and co-operation between 
public health and industrial health services. The ILO Committee on Productivity 
studied various aspects of labour productivity in manufacturing industries, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. George Haythorne, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Canadian Department of Labour. 


Five Industrial Committees of the ILO met during this year. Each Industrial 
Committee considered the action by the member countries and by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the resolutions of previous sessions, the general 
developments in the industry since the last session, and the representations 
received from interested organizations, in addition to the following problems of 
each industry: 


Metal Trades; (4th Session ): Human relations in plants, and factors affect- 
ing productivity. 


Iron and Steel (4th Session): Vocational training, and welfare services. 
Chemical Industries (8rd Session ): Vocational training, and hours of work. 
Petroleum (4th Session): Wage principles, and social security. 

Textiles (4th Session ): Guaranteed wages, and women’s employment. 


The Governing Body of the ILO at its 119th, 120th, and 12Ist sessions 
considered the resolutions of the various conferences and committees, and what 
action should be taken on them; decided the agendas of the Annual Conference 
for 1954 and the Industrial Committee sessions for 1953; authorized the holding 
of regional and special conferences and committee meetings for 1953; studied 
reports of its committees on finance and administration, allocations, staff 
questions, freedom of association, technical assistance, manpower, etc; and 
decided to recommend to the 36th Annual Conference an amendment to the 
ILO Constitution in order to increase the Governing Body from 32 to 40 members. 


Canadians continued to play an important part in ILO technical assistance 
projects to aid under-developed nations as part of the U.N. Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program. The ILO has 276 of these projects under way, of which 
97 are in Asia, 85 in Latin America, 72 in the Middle East, and 12 in Africa. 
The following Canadian experts were serving on ILO technical assistance pro- 
jects during the year 1952-53: Messrs. R. E. Byron, J. W. Inglis and G. Rousseau 


* Further particulars on this and other ILO meetings will be found in The Labour Gazette. 
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on vocational training in Greece; Messrs V. C. Phelan and A. Bouthillier on 
employment service and migration in Brazil; A. Kerr on vocational training in 
Brazil; J. P. Despres on the iron and steel industry in Colombia; G. Harrower on 
training within industry in Pakistan; A. Landry on training within industry in 
Libya and Viet Nam; and 8. Ross on manpower surveys in Burma. 


In addition to annual reports on ratified Conventions and periodic reports 
on a number of unratified Conventions and on Recommendations, reports were 
compiled and sent forward to the ILO on a wide range of other subjects during 
the fiscal year 1952-53: wage rates and hours of labour, developments in the 
textile industry, employment statistics, retail prices, the co-operative move- 
ment, the construction industry, revision of Convention No. 93, handicrafts and 
small-scale industries, rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, protection 
of dock workers against dust, holidays with pay, minimum age of admission to 
work underground in coal mines, safety in the building trade, protection of the 
health of workers, migration for employment, working and living conditions in 
forestry, developments in the coal mining industry, and social security for 
migrant workers.* 


In these and other ways, Canada continued to fulfil its obligations as one 
of the leading industrial member states of the International Labour Organization. 


* Most were compiled in the Economics and Research Branch, and others in the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Legislation Branch of the Department. 
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XVI.—CIVILIAN REHABILITATION 


For years it had become increasingly apparent that the great need in the 
field of civilian rehabilitation was co-ordination of planning and effort. Govern- 
ments, federal, provincial and municipal, as well as numerous public spirited 
private agencies, were actively engaged in various branches of rehabilitation 
work, but a unified plan of action covering the entire field was lacking. 


In an effort to evolve and adopt a constructive and co-operative approach 
to the many problems surrounding the rehabilitation of civilian handicapped men 
and women of Canada, invitations to attend a national conference in Toronto, 
February 1-3, 1951, were extended to employers’ and workers’ organizations, all 
provincial governments, medical associations, officers of national organizations 
interested in the rehabilitation of specific groups of the handicapped, universities 
and individuals directly or indirectly engaged in the field of rehabilitation. 
More than 200 delegates and observers, including three from the United States 
and one from the United Kingdom attended the conference. All the provinces 
of Canada were represented by official delegates, and observers included officers 
of various provincial, civic and local organizations. 


Acting on the recommendation of the national conference, the Government 
established, by Order in Council P.C. 6806, on December 29, 1951, a Committee— 


‘** to advise on matters related to the rehabilitation of handicapped civilians, and to be 
known as the National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. 
The Committee was composed of representatives of each of the provincial governments; 
of three federal government departments, namely, Labour, National Health and Wel- 
fare and Veterans Affairs; of health and welfare voluntary agencies; representatives 
of the medical profession; representatives of organized employers and of organized 
labour, and of representatives of universities and groups specially interested in rehabil- 
itation.”’ 


The newly appointed committee held its first meeting, February 20-22, 
1952, with the Honourable Mr. Gregg as Chairman and addressed by the Right 
Honourable the Prime Minister, the Honourable the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, and the Honourable the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


The government appointed a National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabil- 
itation in June, 1952, and action was taken later in the month for the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant to the Co-ordinator. 


Shortly after his appointment, the National Co-ordinator visited all the 
provinces to consult with provincial government officers and members of the 
National Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation. 


At the second meeting of the National Advisory Committee held in Ottawa, 
September 23-25, 1952, the Co-ordinator made his first report to the committee, 
pointing out, among other things, that money spent on rehabilitation is, in 
reality, invested. In other words, it is returned to the community and to the 
government in the form of earning power and taxes. At the same time the 
humanitarian aspects of fitting disabled persons to take their rightful places 
in the community as wage earners or as home-makers cannot be overlooked as 
a useful contribution to the welfare of Canada as a whole. 


Between the second and third meetings of the National Advisory Committee 
the Co-ordinator prepared a draft of a rehabilitation plan for Canada which was 
considered by a special meeting of the Executive of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, held in Ottawa on November 8, 1952. This suggested plan, with minor 
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changes, was forwarded to the three federal govenment departments most 
interested in rehabilitation. 


The third meeting of the National Advisory Committee was held in Montreal 
in February, 1953. Prior to this meeting, the Co-ordinator had visited several 
of the larger rehabilitation centres in the New York area, and established 
contacts with the Rehabilitation Unit of the Social Welfare Division of United 
Nations and the Headquarters of the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples. Shortly after the third meeting, he visited the United Kingdom to 
study some of the outstanding rehabilitation centres in England and Scotland. 


A complete story of the proceedings of the National Conference on Re- 
habilitation held in Toronto was published in The Labour Gazette for April, 
1951, and detailed accounts of the meetings of the National Advisory Committee 
on Rehabilitation are given in the pages of The Labour Gazette, between June, 
1952, and March, 1953. 
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XVII.—THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION— 
THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1947, Section 88 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, under which the National Employment Service was 
established, was amended to provide that this Service should be under the direct- 
ion of the Minister of Labour. Detailed information on the operations of the 
National Employment Service is published in the annual Report of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. Close liaison is maintained between the work of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission and that of other agencies in the 
Department of Labour. 


XVIII.—REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF CANADIAN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Ottawa, May 28, 1953. 


HonourRABLE Miuton F. Greaa, V.C., 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 


Sir,—Clause 11 of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, pro- 
vides that an annual report shall be prepared on the administration of the Act, 
and that such report shall be tabled in Parliament within sixty days after 
the termination of each fiscal year, if Parliament is then sitting. 


I have the honour to transmit the report of the Director of Training for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1953. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. H. BROWN, 
Deputy Minister. 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


A. H. Brown, 
Deputy MINISTER oF LABOUR. 


Srr,—The undersigned respectfully submits his report on the activities of 
the Training Branch for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1953. 


Part [I 


The legislative authority for the activities and expenditures of the Training 
Branch, Department of Labour, is the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 
1942. This Act authorizes the Minister of Labour to undertake projects of 
vocational training designed to— 


(a) fit persons for employment for any purpose contributing to the efficient 
prosecution of the war whether in industry or in the armed forces; 


(b) fit for any gainful employment those former members of the armed 
forces eligible and approved for training by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs; 


(c) fit unemployed persons for gainful employment; 


(d) fit persons for employment for any purpose contributing to the con- 
servation or development of the natural resources vested in the Crown 
in the right of Canada. 


The Minister may also undertake and direct research work pertaining to 
vocational training and disseminate information relating to such training. 


. He is also authorized to enter into agreements with the provinces for any 
period to provide financial assistance up to, but not exceeding the amount con- 
tributed by the provincial government for any of the following types of training: 


(a) any project, undertaken by the province, to provide vocational train- 
ing for any of the aforementioned purposes; 


(b) approved projects formerly conducted under the Youth Training Act, 
1939; 


(c) vocational training projects for the conservation or development of the 
natural resources vested in the Crown in the right of the province; 


(d) projects of apprenticeship training recommended by the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council; 
and 


(e) the development and carrying on of vocational training on a level 
equivalent to secondary school level. 


The Act provides for the appointment by the Governor-in-Council of an 
advisory body known as the Vocational Training Advisory Council to consist 
of a Chairman and not more than sixteen members with equal representation of 
employers and employees. This body usually meets semi-annually and deals 
with problems arising out of the administration of the Act. In 1952, an addi- 
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tional advisory body, known as the Advisory Committee on Apprenticeship 
Training, was appointed. It deals only with problems of apprenticeship and 
training-on-the-job, and reports through the Council. 


The federal-provincial program of vocational training, which is now known 
s “Canadian Vocational Training’’, is carried on under four agreements which 
may be summarized as follows: 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS’ ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 


The purport of this agreement, which has been signed by all provinces, is 
to assist the provincial governments in developing and maintaining technical 
institutes, trade schools and vocational schools and classes of secondary school 
grade in which at least 50 per cent of the time is spent in shopwork, drafting 
and related subjects. 


The agreement covers the ten-year period from April 1, 1945, to March 
31, 1955, and provides for maximum total federal expenditure of twenty 
million dollars for sharing in operating and maintenance charges and for a 
maximum of ten million dollars to share in capital expenditures. These amounts 
are divided into annual appropriations voted by Parliament. In 1949, these 
amounts were supplemented by $65,800 per annum for operation and main- 
tenance costs and a total of $292,250 for capital expenditures to meet anticipated 
requirements of Newfoundland up to 1955. 


The capital grants are allotted to the provinces in proportion to the popu- 
lation groups in each province between the ages of 15 and 19 inclusive, as de- 
termined by the latest decennial census. Payments up to 50 per cent of the 
total provincial expenditures, but not in excess of the appropriate annual 
allotments, are made on claims submitted by the provinces covering expenditures 
on approved projects. The time limit for shareable capital expenditures under 
this section except for Newfoundland was March 31, 1948. 


The annual provincial allotments for operation and maintenance costs are 
determined by alloting $10,000 to each province and dividing the remainder 
of the $2,000,000 in proportion to the populations within the above-mentioned 
age group. Costs are shareable on a fifty-fifty basis up to the amounts available 
in the annual allotments. Claims are made on expenditures by the provincial 
governments, including the costs of operating provincial institutions and grants 
to municipalities. The agreement designates the types of expenditures on which 
federal grants may and may not be paid. 


Subject to prior approval by the Minister, part of the annual allotment 
for maintenance may be used by the province for capital expenditures and 
any unearned portion of such predetermined amount may be carried forward 
for not more than one year. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AGREEMENT 


The original Vocational Training Agreement covered a two-year period 
commencing April 1, 1948. It was renewed for a further period of three years 
commencing April 1, 1950, and has been further renewed for a period of one 
year commencing April 1, 1953. 


The Vocational Training Agreement has been signed by all provinces, 
but not all of the following types of training programs are in operation in each 
province. 


Provision is made under this agreement for sharing with the provincial 
governments up to, but not exceeding the amounts voted annually by Parlia- 
ment in various types of approved projects and courses designed to meet the 
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needs of persons who, because of age, or for other good reasons, cannot attend 
the regular school classes. The following types of courses are provided by the 
provincial authorities under this agreement: 


Schedule “O”’— 


(a) Short-term classes of from a few weeks to three months’ duration 


for young people from rural districts and small communities and 
for coastal fishermen. 


Living allowances and travelling expenses may or may not be paid 
to trainees according to provincial policy, and the costs of such training 
are shareable on a fifty-fifty basis; 


Schedule ‘*M”’— 


(b) 


Short-term classes usually of from three to twelve months’ duration, 
depending on the nature of the skills to be taught, for unemployed 
persons who need such training to fit them for available employ- 
ment. ' 

Usually living and travelling allowances are paid at rates fixed by 
the provincial authorities. The costs of such training are shareable 
on a fifty-fifty basis; 


Schedule “‘K’? 2— 


(c) 


Short-term pre-employment and upgrading day classes and special 
part-time and evening classes for skilled and semi-skilled workers 
urgently needed for defence production. Such training may be given 
in schools and training centres operated by industry or on the job. 
The federal government pays 75 per cent of the cost of such training; 


Schedule “K’” 1— 
(d) Special short-term day classes for members of the armed forces con- 


(e) 


ducted in special training centres operated by Canadian Vocational 
Training. The provincial authorities are reimbursed for the full cost 
of operating such classes. 


Canadian Vocational Training also provides civilian instructors and 
teachers of shop work and related subjects for classes conducted by 
the armed forces in their own schools and training centres. 

The costs of such service are reimbursed to the provinces from funds 
provided by the Department of National Defence; 


Schedule “‘Q”— 


(f) 


Short courses of from ten hours to two weeks’ duration in supervisory 
and training procedures for foremen and supervisors in industrial 
establishments. 


The federal government provides manuals, record forms, etc., for 
this work and shares other costs equally with the provinces; 


Schedule “L”’— 
(g) Canadian Vocational Training is prepared to reopen special training 


facilities and classes for the rehabilitation training of ex-members 
of the armed forces who have served in a theatre of war and who, 
having established eligibility, are referred for such training by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. The total cost of such training 1s 
chargeable to the federal government; 
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Schedule ‘“R”’— 


(h) Consideration is now being given to the establishment of a special 
training program for disabled civilians approved for such training 
by provincial selection committees, the costs to be shareable on a 
fifty-fifty basis; 


Student Aid— 


(i) Under the provisions of this agreement, the federal government pro- 
vides limited funds for sharing with the provinces in the cost of providing 
bursaries to worthy, needy university students and to nurses in training. 
Such bursaries vary from $100 to $500 per year, and selection is made 
by provincial committees on each of which there is a BEDI PARRA LLY P 
of the federal government. 


APPRENTICESHIP AGREEMENT 


The purpose of the Apprenticeship Agreement is to promote and develop 
training programs for indentured apprentices registered under the various 
provincial laws and regulations, and to encourage the training of more skilled 
workers in all types of industrial employment where apprenticeship is applicable. 


This agreement which covers a ten-year period, expires on March 31, 
1954. The agreement has been signed by all provinces except Quebec, New- 
foundland, and Prince Edward Island. The apprenticeship program in Quebec 
differs from that in other provinces, in that it is controlled by special com- 
mittees operating in designated zones, and is financed by assessment. Prince 
Edward Island has not yet passed an apprenticeship act. It is expected that 
the agreement will come into operation in Newfoundland during the fiscal year 
1953-54. 


Subject to the amount voted annually by Parliament, the federal govern- 
ment shares equally with the provincial governments in the costs of organizing 
and operating special training classes and maintaining adequate field super- 
vision of provincially controlled apprenticeship programs. 


VOCATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE CoURSES AGREEMENT 


Under the provisions of the Vocational Correspondence Courses Agree- 
ment, the federal government has set aside the sum of $125,000 to be expended 
over the five-year period from April 1, 1950 to March 31, 1955 for sharing 
equally with the provincial governments in the cost of preparing vocational 
correspondence courses recommended by a specially appointed interprovincial 
eommaiuies and made available on a uniform basis to students in all parts of 

anada. 


STAFF AND FUNCTIONS OF THE TRAINING BRANCH 


The staff of the Training Branch consists of a Director, an Assistant 
Director, a Supervisor of Trade Training, two clerks, and two stenographers. 


Liaison with officials in the various departments of the provincial govern- 
ments responsible for the organization and operation of training programs 
is maintained through Regional Directors. They are provincial officials with 
direct responsibilities for certain phases of the programs, but they deal direct 
with Ottawa in transmitting requests for approval of new projects and courses 
which are to be conducted at federal expense or the cost of which is to be shared 
by the federal government. The Department of Labour shares in the salaries 
and travelling expenses of such officials in proportion to the time devoted to 
federal-provincial activities. 
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Head office officials keep in touch with developments in the various pro- 
vinces and elsewhere, by visits, consultations with responsible officials, parti- 
cipation in provincial conferences, and the convening of conferences and com- 
mittee meetings in Ottawa to discuss problems of mutual interest. The Training 
Branch also prepares bulletins, papers, and other matter for publicity and 
promotion purposes and its staff acts in a secretarial capacity for the Advisory 
Council and the Advisory Apprenticeship Committee. 


Part II 
SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES AND ENROLMENTS 


The nature and extent of the training programs which received assistance 
under the provisions of the Act during the past fiscal year is indicated by the 
following statements of enrolments and appropriations :— 


ENROLMENTS—FISCAL YEAR 1952-53 


Unemployed Workers.......... 1,805 Defence Industries ............. 1,896 
Wouth Training 1610.")., 304.020: 3,697 Apprenticeship................2. 8,518 
eitddent Amd? Tvs M91. 4,663 Vocational Schools— 
Day Classes (estimate)..... 91,000 
Supervisory Training........... 10, 282 Vocational Schools— 
ATMO POrceiic <sedebis abis cholo bncs 713 Evening and Part-time 
Classes (estimate)...... 124, 200 


Total 246,774 


APPROPRIATIONS—FISCAL YEAR 1952-53 


Appropriations 

NV CLOTAMSHIMOUADIIIEALION..feca.c 64 60s doo a Glee ge in bid Ficishoss 6 cua nda we $ 5, 000 
Unemployed Workers and Defence Industries and Disabled Persons........ 650, 000 
Moutiel rane and otucent Ald "a v.skiw « opal | ea thes WU, ee ee 510, 000 
SOCK AMON Sa EDEME ELINA Me ir ard bie Goby atelat gee Wei meh eas eaten! SAEMINE 12,000 
Wrmen Forces). 4. ae ete eet EW. HR See eR RD. oD. 160,000 
Ampronticoe nips ties oP kil i Sees Ah ine Heyer Gh Uae er ae A oe 1,000, 000 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance—Annual............. 0000 cee cc eee eee ees 2,065, 800 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance—Capital................0 0 cece cece ee ences 1,134,000 
Vocational Correspondence Courses. ......:.. 00. us ceca deve ect eeesweeseees 15,000 
AUTMNIstraOneanG 24 VISOLY, COUNCH wy. acs sc apssleile chs a cou ean uns eran 45,800 
PUtals masce os . vss © Dada at ds > hey’: page Bsa ee eo See $5, 597, 600 


LEGISLATION AND ORDERS IN Councit—(See Appendix 4) 


There was no change in legislation or policy with respect to vocational 
training during the past year. Order in Council P.C.8/2206 dated April 12, 1952, 
authorized, for the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, a further extension 
of the last date for payment of shareable capital expenditures under Clause 3, 
paragraph (c) of the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, from March 
31, 1952, to March 31, 1953. 


Treasury Board Minute P.C. 37/2561, dated May 1, 1952, authorized’ the 
payment of transportation and living expenses for specified numbers of» re- 
presentatives of non-governmental associations and companies while attending 
the First National Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades and Industries 
convened by this Department in May. 


Treasury Board Minute P.C. 1953-9/376, dated March 19, 1953, authorized 
the Minister of Labour, by agreement, to extend the term of the Vocational 
Training Agreement for one year from April 1, 1953. This Minute also authorized 
amendments to Clauses 7 (b )and 7 (c) of Schedule ‘‘Y”’ of the Vocational Training 
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Agreement clarifying the situation with respect to authority for sharing with 
the provinces, on a fifty-fifty basis, the purchase price and necessary repairs of 
machinery and equipment used for any training given under the Agreement. 


All other Orders in Council and Treasury Board Minutes had to do with 
the appointment or re-appointment of members of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council and the Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee, and 
necessary appointments and adjustments with respect to the staff of the Training 
Branch. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Mr. A. W. Crawford, who was appointed Acting Director following the 
death of Mr. R. F. Thompson, was appointed as Director in June 1952. 
Brigadier J. E. Lyon, the Assistant Director, who had been on loan to the Inter- 
national Labour Office in Geneva, returned to Canada in September 1952, and 
resigned to accept a position with the Economics and Research Branch as 
Administrative Officer. Mr. C. R. Ford was appointed Assistant Director 
effective December 1, 1952. On January 31, 1953, Mr. J. H. Ross, then Regional 
Director for Alberta, was employed on a loan basis. In February, the position 
of Supervisor of Technical Training, vacated by Mr. Ford, was changed to 
Supervisor of Trade Training and the vacancy was advertised by the Civil 
Service Commission as a bilingual position. No suitable applicant was forth- 
coming, and on April 1, Mr. J. H. Ross was appointed to the position in a tem- 
porary capacity pending the appointment of a permanent incumbent. 


Mr. Ross was superannuated from his position as Director of Vocational 
Training in the province of Alberta at the end of January 1952, and Mr. R. E. 
Byron, of the Department of Education, was immediately appointed to succeed 
him as Regional Director. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The term of office for five members of the Advisory Council expired on 
November 30, 1952. Mr. Gustave Poisson, Deputy Minister, Department of 
Social Welfare and Youth, Quebec, was reappointed for a further period of 
three years. Mrs. A. Turner Bone, President, The National Council of Women 
of Canada, was appointed as the representative of women to succeed Mrs. 
R. J. Marshall, Past President. Miss Yolande Valois, Vice-President, The 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Fernand Philion as representative of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. Mr. W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Manitoba, was appointed to succeed Mr. N. C. MacKay, Director of Extension, 
Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg, and Mr. T. H. Robinson, Manager, 
Industrial Relations Department, Canadian International Paper Co., Montreal, 
was appointed to succeed Mr. C. B. C. Scott, General Personnel Manager of the 
Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto. 


The eighteenth meeting of Council was held in Ottawa on September 
11-12. The principal topics discussed were,—suggested changes in the pro- 
visions for federal aid to vocational schools; the need for special training classes 
for defence industries; the requirements of special training facilities for dis- 
abled persons; the provision of civilian teachers for the armed forces; and reports 
on apprenticeship. 


The nineteenth meeting of Council was held in Ottawa, February 19-20. 
The special committee appointed to study and report on future federal aid 
to vocational schools was enlarged and its terms of reference extended to include 
study of the other agreements under the Act. Council endorsed a memorandum 
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of the Director setting forth the contents of a proposed schedule to provide 
rehabilitation training for disabled persons, and the activities of the Apprentice- 
ship Training Advisory Committee were endorsed. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


The newly appointed Advisory Committee on Apprenticeship Training 
held two meetings in Ottawa during the year, the first on September 5, 1952, 
and the second on November 17 and 18, 1952. The findings and recommendations 
of the National Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades and Industries were 
reviewed and after careful consideration the committee recommended that 
the Department proceed with the production of trade analyses as requested by 
the conference. It was decided to start with the trades of carpentry and machinist. 
The committee also studied suggestions for national and provincial publicity 
campaigns, and endorsed the proposal to revise the departmental bulletin, 
“Apprenticeship in Canada’’. Topics for study arising from recommendations 
of the apprenticeship conference were selected and assigned to the staff of the 
Training Branch including—drop-outs in apprenticeship; the feasibility of uniform 
terminology and definitions of trades; and entrance requirements for appren- 
ticeship. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE TRAINING BRANCH 


Work of the staff during the year included, in addition to the regular visits, 
conferences, and administrative duties, the following special activities:— 


The Assistant Director, conducted two courses in Teaching Methods and 
Curriculum Construction at the summer school for vocational teachers held 
in Vancouver during the month of July. 


Mr. J. H. Ross has devoted his time to the development of a nation-wide 
plan under which the manufacturers of automobiles, component assemblies, 
tools, ete., will arrange to provide equipment and training aids to apprenticeship 
training centres by way of outright gifts, loans, and purchase at reduced 
prices, provided the orders and requests are placed through designated auth- 
orities, and the material so supplied is used in such classes for instruction pur- 
poses only. Arrangements are also being made for the training of apprentice 
instructors in company schools and special classes. 


It is expected that the plan will be in operation early in 1953 and it is 
hoped that a similar arrangement can be made with the manufacturers and 
suppliers of equipment and materials for apprenticeship classes in other trades. 


There is good reason to believe that the inauguration of this plan will not 
only save money and improve the quality of instruction, but will also develop 
closer co-operation between the apprenticeship training centres and manu- 
facturers, dealers and employers generally. 


The Training Branch is co-operating with the Occupational Analysis 
Section of the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, in 
gathering information and developing necessary forms and procedure for con- 
ducting trade analyses in designated apprenticeship trades as requested by 
the National Conference on Apprenticeship and the Advisory Committee. 
This work is still in the formative stage, but a beginning has been made on 
trade analyses of carpentry and machine shop practice. 


The Training Branch is also co-operating with the Occupational Analysis 
Section in gathering new material and re-arranging the contents of the bulletin 
‘Apprenticeship in Canada’? which was first issued in 1949 and for which there 
has been a continuing demand. 
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The Training Branch took the initiative in promoting and organizing the 
First National Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades and Industries which 
was held in Ottawa on May 19 to 21, inclusive. This conference was attended 
by 65 official delegates, and over 20 observers from all provinces representing 
management, organized labour, training officials in industry, educators, and 
provincial and federal government officials in various departments. The con- 
ference expressed definite opinions and passed a number of recommendations with 
respect to the need for increasing the number of apprentices; ideas for developing 
better training programs; and methods for organizing and financing apprentice- 
ship activities. The proceedings were published by the Department and given 
wide circulation. | 


ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


During the fiscal year, all provinces used the full amount of the annual 
allotments for the maintenance and operation of vocational schools and classes. 
Allotments and payments for the various provinces are given in Table 11 of 
Appendix 5. 


Enrolments and expenditures have steadily increased in all provinces 
during the period of the present agreement, whereas the federal grants available 
to the provinces have remained fixed. The proportion of overall expenditures 
for the operation and maintenance of vocational schools which is represented 
by the federal allotments for this purpose varies greatly among the provinces 
ranging from less than 20 per cent in the highly industrialized provinces to 50 
per cent in the smaller provinces of Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland 
where vocational training programs are relatively new. 


These annual allotments have been adjusted in conformity with the popu- 
lation figures as determined by the 1951 decennial census. This adjustment, 
which takes effect on April 1, 1953, has resulted in increases for five provinces 
and decreases for the other five as indicated below: 


Increases Decreases 
British Columbia..... 138% Saskatchewan.......... 22% 
Albertae. oi. 2°8% DI RMIEOUR see ate hae 12% 
On TatiGun je eae crete. 1-4% New Brunswick........ 4-5% 
QUCDEE sii jens sapien tat ae 4-5% Nova Scotia... sedsnea..s A%G 
Newfoundland....... 1-4% Prince Edward Island... 1-3% 


It will be noted that the changes resulting from shift in population have 
no relationship to changes which might have been made on the basis of need 
for federal assistance. As previously intimated, consideration is now being 
given to the possibility of revising the method of making allotments to the 
provinces. 


Owing to delays in completing certain approved construction projects, 
it became necessary to make a few adjustments in the allotments of capital 
funds under Clause 3 (c) of the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. 
It was also found necessary to grant a further extension of the time limit for 
making such expenditures in the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
A similar extension had been granted to Ontario last year. 


No new projects may now be approved for capital assistance under the 
provisions of the existing agreement unless the money is taken from the annual 
appropriation for operation and maintenance. 


The system of allotting specified sums for capital assistance to each 
approved project has resulted in some of the money remaining unclaimed. 
On the other hand, a considerable number of projects which had not been started 
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when the original allotments were made have been erected and equipped 
without assistance from the federal government. It is estimated that new 
projects now under construction and on which no federal grants are being paid 
represent a total expenditure in excess of $5,000,000, and information furnished 
by the provinces indicates that additional projects totaling over $20,000,000 
will be required within the next few years. 


YOUTH TRAINING—SCHEDULE “0” 


There has been little change in the types of training or number of classes 
conducted under the youth training schedule. The figures for expenditures 
and enrolments are given in Tables 3 and 4 of Appendix 5. 


In certain classes, particularly those for fishermen in the Atlantic area, 
it was found inadvisable to restrict training to persons under thirty years of 
age and the schedule was amended by removing the age limit in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. It is planned to 
remove the upper age limit of thirty years for all classes under this schedule 
during the ensuing fiscal year. 


TRAINING FOR UNEMPLOYED AND DISABLED CIVILIANS— 
SCHEDULE ‘M” 


The enrolment figures for Schedule ‘‘M”’ are given in Table 2 which shows 
that the total number in training at the end of the year was 689 as compared 
with 583 at the close of the preceding year, and 752 on March 31, 1951. 


The number of unemployed persons referred by the National Employ- 
ment Service for training under Schedule ‘‘M’’, to fit them for suitable avail- 
able employment, has continued to decrease although there has been a slight 
increase in the total number of persons trained under this schedule. This is 
accounted for by the relatively large increase in the number of disabled persons 
recommended for training by various social and welfare agencies in the different 
provinces. During the year ended March 31, 1952, about 250 disabled persons 
were admitted to classes under Schedule ‘‘M”’, whereas the total number during 
the year exceeds 350. Exact figures are not available because some provinces, 
in submitting their reports, did not separate disabled persons from other trainees. 
The increase in the number of disabled trainees would have been considerably 
larger if provision could have been made under Schedule ‘““M”’ for all types of 
training required by such persons for satisfactory rehabilitation. Some required 
periods of training longer than twelve months which is the maximum period under 
Schedule ‘‘M’’. Some required prevocational and academic training which is not 
authorized under Schedule ‘‘M’’, and others required special provisions such 
as local transportation, special living allowances, and private tuition for which 
no provision has been made. 


In February, the Director submitted a memorandum to the National 
Council on Rehabilitation outlining the provisions of a proposed new Schedule 
““R”’, which, it was felt, would take care of the special needs and requirements 
of disabled trainees. The memorandum was approved by the Rehabilitation 
Council and also by the Advisory Council on Vocational Training, and has 
been transmitted to the provinces for consideration. If approved by the provinces, 
it is hoped that the new schedule can be put into operation during the fiscal 
year 1953-54. 


TRAINING WORKERS IN DEFENCE INDUSTRIES—SCHEDULE “Kk” 2 


The demand for special training classes to meet the urgent needs of in- 
dustries engaged in defence production has not developed as anticipated. 
During the past year, such classes were operated in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
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Quebec, Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia, to meet the immediate require- 
ments of a few large plants in shipbuilding, munitions, and aircraft construction 
and repairs. The expenditures and enrolments for these classes are shown in 
Table 7 of Appendix 5. 


TRADE TRAINING FOR THE ARMED SERVICES—SCHEDULE “XK” 1 


During the year, 447 enlisted personnel in the Army were referred to 
C.V.T. centres for training as vehicle mechanics and electricians, and 163 mem- 
bers of the Air Force were given instruction in telecommunications at the 
newly organized Provincial Trades Institute in Toronto. Further particulars 
regarding expenditures and enrolments are given in Table 6 of Appendix 5. 


A new service for the armed forces was started during the year. The Air 
Force and Army experienced difficulty in obtaining sufficient numbers of qualified 
teachers of related subjects for their trade schools. ‘They requested the Depart- 
ment of Labour to make arrangements for the employment of civilian instructors 
in Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia. 


During the year, 62 instructors were hired by Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing for this purpose, the money being provided by the Department of National 


Defence. 
SUPERVISORY TRAINING—SCHEDULE “Q” 


Two courses for the training of conference leaders under the supervisory 
training program were conducted by this Department in the Province of Alberta 
in which trainees carefully selected by the provincial authorities were qualified 
to train foremen and supervisors under the job instruction program. An official 
of the Department of Education in Toronto has been qualified as a conference 
leader and is giving assistance to a limited number of industrial plants in that 
province. ‘There have been no further developments in the other provinces, 
but Quebec continues to provide a complete program of supervisory training 
for the industries of that province. 


STUDENT AID—SCHEDULE ‘0O” 


The federal-provincial bursaries for university students and nurses in 
training are consistently being increased in number. The federal funds available 
under Schedule “O” are not now sufficient to match provincial government 
expenditures in several provinces. These bursaries, which are available to 
worthy students who require such assistance in order to complete their formal 
education or training, have played an increasingly important part in the cul- 
tural and economic development of Canada. The provincial authorities have 
expressed the hope that regardless of proposed plans for federal scholarships, 
an increasing amount of federal funds will be made available for the assistance 
of this particular program. 


Heretofore, the provinces have reported only sufficient expenditures to 
earn the amount of the annual federal allotment for such purpose and the 
Training Branch has had no information regarding the number of other students 
who have received bursaries from the provinces which might have been shareable 
under the provisions of the agreement. This year, Quebec reported all bursaries 
of this nature which represented a total expenditure of $480,000 distributed 
among 2,024 university students and 598 nurses in training. The federal grant 
or refund on this expenditure was $117,753 or less than one-quarter of the total. 
One-half of each bursary in the province of Quebec is granted asa loan repayable 
to the provincial government so that the federal government refunded to the 
province almost one-half of its expenditures on outright grants to students. 


The figures in Table 5 of Appendix 5 indicate for all provinces, except. 
Quebec, the number of bursaries on which the federal government refunded. 
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one-half of the cost. It is expected that future reports will give complete figures 
for all bursaries which, if funds were available, would be shareable under the 
agreement. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


There has been a substantial increase in the number of apprentices enrolled 
for class training of*various types but the number is still far short of that re- 
quired to maintain the existing supply of skilled mechanics in those trades 
for which classes are provided. The figures in Tables 8 and 9 of Appendix 5 
represent only indentured apprentices registered under the provisions of the 
provincial apprenticeship acts. They do not include those apprentices who are 
being trained in industry by corporations and individual employers. It is 
estimated that the number of such trainees is at least equal to the number 
registered under legislation. Reliable figures are not available, principally 
because of the various interpretations of what constitutes apprenticeship. 


It should be noted that the figures for the Province of Quebec are not 
included in the tables. Quebec has not yet signed the Apprenticeship Agree- 
ment, and it is very difficult to obtain figures which would be comparable to 
those submitted by the other provinces. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


A meeting of the Interprovincial Vocational Correspondence Courses Com- 
mittee was held in Ottawa on May 16, 1952, to discuss developments with 
respect to courses now under preparation and plans for the setting up of new 
courses. Under the federal-provincial plan for sharing in the cost of preparing 
courses, 15 have been completed, 2 are nearing completion, and 26 are in various 
stages of preparation. Two courses of those originally planned have been dropped. 


As a result of this co-operative action, over 100 courses in agriculture, 
building trades, commercial subjects, drafting, industrial trades, mathematics, 
electricity and electronics, and other miscellaneous subjects, are now available 
to students in any part of Canada on the payment of fees of from $5.00 to $40.00 
per course. Registration is made with the correspondence division of the Depart- 
ment of Education in the province which prepared the course. Particulars 
regarding all courses are available from the Department of Education in each 
province. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
A. W. CRAWFORD, 


Director of Training. 
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APPENDIX 1.—VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, Edmonton, (Chairman). : 
T. D. Anderson, General Secretary, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., Ottawa. 


L. 8S. Beattie, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 
Toronto. 


Mrs. A. Turner Bone, President, National Council of Women, Montreal. 
Gordon Burnett, Manager, Bedard-Girard Limited, 230 Nepean St., Ottawa. 
G. G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress, Ottawa. 
N. 8S. Dowd, Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 
Dr. F. T. Fairey, Deputy Minister of Education, Victoria. 

E. K. Ford, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, Halifax. 
Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister, Department of Education, St. John’s, Nfld. 


J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 
Fredericton. 


G. Poisson, Deputy Minister, Department of Social Welfare and Youth, Quebec. 


T. H. Robinson, Manager, Industrial Relations Department, Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Co., Montreal. 


W. A. Ross, Regional Director, Department of Education, Regina. 


W. H. C. Seeley, Personnel Manager, Toronto Transportation Commission, 
Toronto. 


Miss Yolande Valois, Vice-President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, Sorel. 


W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Winnipeg. 


APPENDIX 2.—APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
Percy Bengough, President, Trades and Labour Congress, Ottawa, (Chairman). 
R. E. Anderson, Chief Administrative Officer, Department of Labour, Halifax. 


J.C. Campbell, Assistant to the General Works Manager, Canadian Acme Screw 
and Gear Ltd., Toronto. 


Howard Conquergood, Director of Education and Welfare for Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, Toronto. 


EK. V. Gage, A. F. Byers Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

A. E. Hemming, Trades and Labour Congress, Ottawa. 

J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour, Toronto. 

J. H. Ross, Supervisor of Trade Training, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


G. Rousseau, Technical Advisor, Apprenticeship Services, Department of 
Labour, Montreal. 

L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprentices, Canadian General Electric Co., 
Peterborough. 


W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour, Winnipeg. 
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APPENDIX 3.—REGIONAL DIRECTORS, CANADIAN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


P.E.I.—Dr. L. W. Shaw, Department of Education, Charlottetown. 

N.S.—R. H. MacCuish, Department of Labour, Halifax. 

N.B.—J. W. McNutt, Department of Education, Fredericton. 

ONT.—A. M. Moon, Department of Education, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
SASK.—W. A. Ross, Department of Education, Regina. 

ALTA.—R. E. Byron, Department of Education, Edmonton. 


_ APPENDIX 4.—ORDERS IN COUNCIL 
PRIVY COUNCIL CANADA 
P.C. 1953-9/376 


Certzfied to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury Board, approved 
by His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the 19th March 1958. 


B.M. 
T.B. 443851 


LABOUR 


LP/3 


The Board had under consideration the following memorandum from the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour: 


“The undersigned has the honour to report that by Order in Council P.C. 
338 of January 25, 1950, as amended by Order in Council P.C. 2923 of June 15, 
1951, the Minister of Labour was authorized to enter into a vocational training 
agreement with any province to run for a period of three years from April 1, 
1950, including provision for financial contribution by the Government of Canada 
for vocational training to be carried on in accordance with schedules approved 
by the Minister of Labour covering any or all of the following types of training: 


Division A—Training of Veterans 

Division B—Training of Unemployed Workers 

Division C—Youth Training and Student Aid 

Division D—Training of Foremen and Supervisors 

Division E—Training of Service Tradesmen and Civilian Workers; and 


That the Minister of Labour entered into an agreement for vocational 
training with every province pursuant to the said authority, for a period ending 
on March 31, 1953; and 


That it is considered advisable that the term of each of the said agree- 
ments be extended to run for a further period of three years from April 1, 1953; and 


That it is also considered advisable to clarify the intent of paragraphs 
(b) and (c) of clause 7 of Appendix “Y”’ to the agreement with each province 
covering the percentage of Federal contribution to the cost of machinery or 
equipment necessarily purchased or repaired for the purpose of carrying out 
training pursuant to the agreement. 
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Now, therefore, the undersigned has the honour to recommend that your 
Excellency in Council, under the authority of The Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, 1942, and Vote 197 of the Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1952, 
be pleased to make the following order: 


1. The Minister of Labour is authorized by agreement with the province 
to extend the term of the vocational training agreement entered into 
with any province pursuant to P.C. 338 of January 25, 1950, as amended 
by P.C. 2923 of June 15, 1951, for a further period of three years running 
from April 1, 1953, with authority to make such minor changes in the agree- 
ment the term of which is so extended, as the Minister and the province 
may agree, effective on or after April 1, 1953, subject to the provisions of 
The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, and Vote 197 of the 
Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1952, and including the substitution of the follow- 
ing in place of paragraphs (0) and (c) of clause 7 of Appendix “YY” to the 
said agreement: 


7 (bo) (i) Notwithstanding the percentage stated in the opening paragraph of 


(ii) 


wee) 


this appendix, the cost of machinery or equipment necessarily pur- 
chased for the purpose of carrying out training pursuant to this agree- 
ment may be shared equally by the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments subject to prior approval by the Federal Director of Training. 
Any machinery or equipment so purchased must remain available 
for the purposes of any training under the Vocational Training Agree- 
ment wherever required in the province, but when no longer required 
for such purpose it will become the sole property of the authority which 
pays the other half of the purchase cost. 


Where machinery or equipment needed for training under Divisions 
‘““A” and ‘‘E”’ is of such a nature that the province is not willing to 
share in the purchase as set forth in 7 (b) (i) above, cost of such equip- 
ment may be paid solely by the Federal Government, provided :— 


(1) Prior approval to purchase has been obtained from the Federal 
Director of Training; 


(2) Equipment so purchased shall be used solely for training under 
Divisions ‘‘A’’ or “E’’; 

(3) All items so purchased shall remain the sole property of the Govern- 
ment of Canada and must be plainly marked as such. 


The cost of repairing or replacing breakages of machinery and equip- 
ment used for any training given under this agreement. 


. From such sums as may be appropriated yearly to the Department of 


Labour by Parliament for contribution to the provinces for vocational 
training, the Minister of Labour may allocate funds for contribution to 
the provinces for the purposes of any agreement whose term is ex- 
tended pursuant to this order, for any or all of the divisions of training 
provided for in the agreement, and may make such adjustments in 
the allotments for contribution to any province for vocational training 
as aforesaid as may be deemed necessary to him from time to time.’ 


The Board considered the above report and were prepared to concur in 
its recommendations provided that the Vocational Agreements, as amended, be 
extended for one year from April 1, 1953, rather than for three years. Subject 
to this qualification the Board submit this report and recommendation for 
favourable consideration. 


(Sgd.) J. W. PICKERSGILL, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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BR/4 


PRIVY COUNCIL CANADA 
P.C. 8/2206 


Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury Board, 
approved by His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the 12th 
April, 1952. 


E.E.C. 
T.B. 425680 


LABOUR 


The Board had under consideration the following memorandum from the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour: 


“The undersigned has the honour to report that under the authority of 
Order in Council P.C. 1648 of March 8, 1945, the Minister of Labour 
entered into an agreement with each of the provinces of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan whereby inter alia the federal government agreed to con- 
tribute under conditions therein set forth to capital expenditures made by 
the province between April 1, 1945 and March 31, 1948, for buildings, 
alterations and additions to buildings, and for equipment to provide addi- 
tional vocational training facilities in the province, subject to the condition 
that not less than twenty-five per cent of the combined amount of the 
federal and provincial contribution for said purposes be used for expendi- 
tures for vocational training equipment; and 


That under the authority of Order in Council P.C. 76/666 of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1948, the period of contribution by the federal government to 
expenditures made by the province in respect of any such project approved 
prior to March 31, 1948, was extended to March 31, 1952; and 


That the government of the Province of Saskatchewan has represented 
that a number of projects approved prior to March 31, 1948, for federal 
contribution as aforesaid, in respect of which construction has been 
initiated and is under way, will not be fully completed by March 31, 1952, 
owing to delays arising out of shortages of materials and labour, and has 
requested that the time for contribution by the federal government to 
provincial expenditures on said projects be extended to March 31, 1953, 
and that the amount of the unexpended federal contribution allocated for 
the purchase of equipment be made available for contribution to the 
expenditures incurred in the completion of the said approved building 
projects; and 

That the Government of the Province of Manitoba has represented 
that a project approved prior to March 31, 1948, for federal government 
contribution as aforesaid in respect of which construction has been initiated 
and is under way will not be fully completed by March 31, 1952, owing to 
difficulties in respect of materials and labour, and has requested that the 
time for contribution by the federal government to provincial expenditures 
on said project be extended to March 31, 1953: 


Now, therefore, the undersigned has the honour to recommend that 
Your Excellency in Council, under the authority of the Vocational ‘Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942, be pleased to authorize the Minister of Labour 
to agree to the amendment of the said Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
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Agreement entered into with the Province of Saskatchewan and the Voca- 
tional Schools’ Assistance Agreement entered into with the Province of 
Manitoba, under the authority of Order in Council P.C. 1648 of March 8, 
1945, as amended, by fixing in the case of each agreement the date of March 
31, 1953, as the date prior to which provincial expenditures shall have 
been made for any building or equipment project approved by the Minister 
of Labour for federal contribution under the authority of paragraph (c) 
of Clause 3 of the said agreement, and to provide that the amount of the 
unexpended federal contribution allocated for the purchase of equipment 
under the agreement may be made available for contribution to expenditures 
made prior to March 31, 1953, on the said approved vocational building 
projects.” 


The Board concur in the above report and recommendation and submit 


the same for favourable consideration. - 


(Sgd.) N. A. ROBERTSON, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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PRIVY COUNCIL CANADA 
P.C. 37/2561 


Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury Board, 
approved by His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the 
1st May, 1982. 


BA 
T.B. 426977 


LABOUR 


The Board had under consideration a memorandum from the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour reporting that: 


“The undersigned has the honour to report that it is proposed to hold a 

- National Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades and Industry at Ottawa, 

Ontario, from Monday, May 19th to the 21st inclusive, to find ways and 

means of promoting a greater number of apprentices in trades and industry 
to fill future needs for skilled workers; and 


THAT it is proposed to invite to the Conference delegates from each of 
the provincial governments who have entered into agreements with the 
Federal Government to undertake apprenticeship training under The Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, and to reimburse the provincial 
delegates for travelling expenses from their provincial headquarters to 
Ottawa, living expenses while in Ottawa to be borne by the provincial 
government in accordance with the provisions of T.B. 398622 of Novem- 
ber 20, 1950; and 


THAT in addition to the provincial delegates the Department proposes to 
seek representation from the following non-governmental associations and 
companies: | 

(a) A total of eight delegates to be named by the provinces repre- 
senting the Provincial Apprenticeship Boards and Apprenticeship 
Committees. 

(b) Six employer representatives from the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association. 

(c) Three employer representatives from the Canadian Construction 
Association. 

(d) Three representatives from each of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour and the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, as employee repre- 
sentatives. 

(e) Three training officers from named industrial plants. 

The undersigned, therefore, recommends that transportation and living 
expenses from their place of residence and return and living expenses 
during the Conference for the non-governmental associations and com- 
panies referred to in the preceding paragraph be paid from Federal 
funds and charged to Vote 196, Administration—Vocational Training Co- 
ordination.” 

The Board concur in the above report and recommendation and submit 
the same for favourable consideration. 


(Sgd.) N.A. ROBERTSON, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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APPENDIX V.—STATISTICAL TABLES 


TABLE 1.—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED—ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS— 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1953 


Claims Paid Up to April 30, 1953 


Province ase Ta tie Ly Tee a 
otment or Previous ota 

Years For 1952-53 | Payments 

$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
Ne WIOUNG IAA fis oss ce Rss eae ain een ieee ote Be C2. OO. ears viele che ahcoreote a alone Glee Poe, ane re 
Nowa cobain Bi soe Reet, Lice aig cn Te 85,000 00 2,169 41 58,303 67 60,473 08 
New Brunswick 5.06. teste Ween A atis iN 365700) OOM WAG Ah ae May 34,941 17° 34,941 17 
CBS OO whic visions Kista] FART MERE wok Nice 15,000 00 2,400 75 11,540 23 13,940 98 
COT CIG I, oa eho Wn coe omnia nee Mee tenannnaE im hy 4 QUO I Tees che cae eee: 17,841 19 17,841 19 
MM amit ads eRe Co Re ae emman aies QE OOO OOD imer use 16,228 41 16,228 41 
Saskatchewan susipsies be aeee mae HE,” Ke 31,000 00 154 06 25,768 86 25,922 92 
pra Nl Gea twee Un ene Bee en Patou ci Wey Mtoe al ca 60,000 00 485 75 50,393 42 50,879 17 
Bratish Columbia: iho. ae Fe bebe e Gare te 15,000 00 2,546 14 4,981 80 7,527 94 
PT OtAls. ccacik te ceaC outer aieme ee epee 305,325 00 igeoo it 219,998 75 227,754 86 


TABLE 2.—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED—FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1953 


Under Nate Under 
Province Training Pee Comple- With- Training Days’ 
March 31, ewes tions drawals March 31, | Training 
1952 i 1953 

Nova Scotia— 

4 Be) 9 RIAD Mig 4 Caleta ah agi gia 43 84 71 12 44 10,490 

Women jes UL 7t yee dled Oo 34 80 61 5 48 10,822 
New Brunswick— 

Mien y Sak Ghee eae ee 29 54 28 21 34 5,403 

WH OTIOD (fs. leat Onn ia Lae 51 108 85 24 50 13, 146 
Quebec— 

11) FSS Mee tne Poe ae RPP Cnt ik SAU 94 146 66 88 86 12,090 

Wiohien.) SAMs Bana A WPS Pye A Meet Te ee, Aone 176 
Ontario— 

Ly Ce VL tC Re ORE DAR PRLED ary AL MPG ah Ey 65 19 m4 44 3,295 

+ G'S 6 1) ae Oe SL Saab POAT EL Sgrt is TA de F 44 AWS Foal iy RON 30 485 
Manitoba— 

1) Pes RUC Ue Ney aa ar aa a 45 119 41 41 82 7,779 

Wromeni ye. Mia. sone: 37 78 34 37 44 6,924 
Saskatchewan— 

Weer A Wier erm stairs oy eC us 2 12 4 4 6 711 

WWotson dts ts nace 48 92 68 30 37 10,407 
Alberta— 

NON yee ant nt eee ei: 23 11 9 708 

PVGIER ee Si lah bts caters « 165 270 PANY 66 158 44,835 
British Columbia— * 

Mears ere A Se ae oe 14 18 19 5 8 1,307 

Womenreueak’. .waerotos 12 29 24 7 10 1,919 
Totals— 

Mehr tei uk oobi ah ay oilsea 232 521 259 182 312 41,783 

WOM ocd tues oeoneoae 351 701 501 174 S77 88,714 
TAN POGhL hu ens 583 1,222 760 356 689 130,497 


All 109 trainees in Ontario handicapped (days’ training not available for 71) 
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TABLE 3—YOUTH TRAINING INCLUDING STUDENT AID—ALLOTMENTS 
AND PAYMENTS FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1953 


Claims Paid up to April 30, 1953 


: Federal 
Province Allotment | For Previous For 1952-53 Total 

Years sp its Payments 

$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
WSOP ECA LINED PRINCE he fi cae, ce SRO deka oat te slg 11,375 00 2,294 76 11,375 00 13,669 76 
PTIinGS PC ward UStand. . 62.6 delh (Noobs one alos 7,300 00 3,060 25 5,650 00 8,710 25 
PEON IO GrEAT Se Ne Se ESN. Seas ol So on alert LAG, eialolgh 446 30,447 00 219 55 23,890 53 24,110 08 
POW cE S WICK 0 e etiae ork fd eae s alle Stas wad i AOR Zam OOM cnet nue mimes 39,925 00 39,925 00 
SO raat fire mak hele a ail Sitar wicla ows, eile 177,753 00 32,087 86 150,833 41 182,921 27 
BEANE Vel Vet ae ou. Be tithes «ba TOD: COON OOK Tere nee 100,000 00 100,000 00 
Vitam @ 0 Aas Hae np oo hearts cere s eeea Meta hte DOAOOOKOOMD Sanidelonecia cee 12,074 30 12,074 30 
SRE SOO ES ne Ge ead Bn Re Ree 45,000 00 150 38 43,618 39 43,768 77 
DR RM AGM Ln. cla css of ry Aa ew’ heated a 40,000 00 1,280 68 28,292 25 29,572 93 
BSETAS ID A COMIT IAN fo ie ik ee Reh vom ane ree be DAMOUR UOM Pewee ater. vets oree 50,677 20 50,677 20 
SE CERI a edt, tie chet deasa bene a oiAM aula sie 524,600 00 39,093 48 466,336 08 505,429 56 


~~ 


TABLE 4.—YOUTH TRAINING ENROLMENTS—FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1953 


Enrolled in Courses 


Total en 
. a ota raining 
Province Rural Urban Enrolments in 

UAL NE Sie i> Sale as 0 ee he Chipeta EA A Courses 

Men Women Men Women 

Prince Edward Island..........4... 30 LOHR Wee esa wate it neo arcae 40 574 
ENO Vip COLL A rete ee Ui Sehate ce teas 268 EBS VIC CAP Ll orteah ka eas 270 7,607 
PE ESTUUNG WIG, fon. 5 sl 5 s/o Perdis al eas 234 wg es Soe ORR a Deal ag tt SAS 345 21,079 
eo re igs Ste A TA al! 551 Ty OBS Fee aah ie ela, eeu cae es 1,590 |: _ 838,706 
MATIN O DARL ies ne rae eIhl cee laevs's Devi TU taal DEM SFT RS ne ey 309 4,749 
EEE UV AN AIA yal clcalelyl's’ e's oe 420 gS RAD al an RIE YAN 611 11,355 
LI SYSSE ER pa as BO Br a a eS pew RS eaclak Mea ih yal haces. aes She 76 363 11,194 
Bamrtich), (OMMIDIA. a. oslo aac cee cs 36 20 83 30 169 11,342 


——— ee, ey ey ee ee ee 


PR OUELE ae te tein agtt «fe syniedgtincs sian 3 2,106 1,402 85 106 3,697 121, 606 
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TABLE 6.—TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES—FISCAL YEAR ENDED 


MARCH 831, 1953 


Enrolled 
Payments Under : 
a Federal to Training April o 1052 Days’ 
Allotments April 30, March 31, 4 Training 
1953 1952 March 31, 
7 1953 
$ $ cts. 

New Brunswick Army........ 16,000 12,585 50 10 | 67 5, 668 
Quebec—ARMY............... 7,542 GrcuosDU ied ok tae ens 47 3,343 
Ontario—Air Forcn.......... 30, 000 WA 00 Vk De 163 8,721 
Manitoba—ARMy............. 30, 600 11,541 42 21 36 3,480 
Alberta—ARMY............... 55, 000 41,094 32 12 297 18, 363 
OPA Bees Whee 6 ks 138, 542 84,169 56 103 610 39,575 


TABLE 7.—TRAINING OF WORKERS FOR DEFENCE INDUSTRIES—FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH. 31, 1953 


Province 


I SOOTY take tab Aha ee Pak NBER Mew 
New Brunswick.......... SARs Sab hm a 
LSC. Rony RR ER MO ate Pes OS 4 A 
Reeerarivnime sf fre one ae: eee Sera te eR ro 
BOR ke ra. Tm Al een ok rie mel} 
SIS BS Aer el Nn Se So ee 
risa Columbia ho teeth et el BES 


Federal 
Allot- 
ments 


65, 250 
20, 231 
30, 000 
75,000 
3,700 
10, 000 
15, 000 


46,302 80 176 


19,520 97 50 
14,087 18 84 
6,855 52 43 


(No trainin|g given) 
3,822 60 180 
11,460 69 21 


224,231 | 102,049 76 504 


Enrolled 
Payments am 
to April 30, Courses 
1953 Full Part 
Time | Time 
$ ets. 


one ee eee 


aXe 0) 9) .@ eens 


ee 


Hours 

Full Part 

Time Time 
ORG440.1.5 Ae 
28153 Taso Aeee 
56,616 | 37,3385 
7,934 3,780 
10, 459 
6,333 5,188 
190,764 | 56,712 
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TABLE 8.—REGISTRATION OF APPRENTICES AS OF MARCH 31, 1953 


—— N.S. | N.B. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 
Aeronautical Mechanics.................4. GU Noa yee Le ids Seat co ecg sao cla seid a Pelera Shove citnerey eens 39 
Barbers: (ok joe tages oe Breer ieee i Pe ote RRR a Le ee crea ail Sie ginta a oe ead 31 45 
Blacksmiths ee er ae ted et kia the 1 1 Yih OE Ren NTT ee ec ge ees 9 
Body and Fender Repair Men............]....... iA A ee 44 40 yt Wg, PM 386 
Boiler:Shopi WorkersaG ulvaoch Sone wt Wilomtianc tiki a eile GUIS cielae chal glean Sealedihs, ito at 30 
Boat BuridGres coi i aoa aed ek ee Od Sates ene ptela dre 'edos: Bab tea, s cal buuate. o ented ae casera waste eles aimee aie armen ee 
Bricklayers..0) See oan has cabo satinen. To 10 164 38 21 59 16 323 
Cabinet, Makergs eo ac ye an ee coe ee Pace lhe 3 Mb is gcrddel die = se De eae ia ene Z 
Carpenters: iin male Wace ha ats a ys 29 338 62 103 190 148 947 
COB DOT SEA EE IS os yedae or ee cites: Caos te mayan del cesad cede atlege gts luk ev Bsns bite Age’ vag ib og ater Gee ga 4 
LYPAt CSI Hoos see eres he ee eee Lado ease 4 Be Ts ecokal de cca polas aie bs meres 37 
Dress tlcers finn aithe | 6 jai Mae cas ot etch V Olah eo puiita Calica a | Ghee Gta O Ber ta A GME a eat ee saie orate veahelenete ete 
Electrical Construction Workers.......... 69 85 745 133 61 371 173 1,637 
Electrical Maintenance Men............... Ds shia hak che 40 Say Wie sal wale sere ele eee 76 
Cease. Workers ii cuig ei laine cleo clmsiiie sy sc eat Ridglea NOU a. RUN Le UY n URE it ltteer ted 5 5 
FEST RAP ORSOTS Mis OL! eam ait ce aches sheets ital Nia aaee aa ee aan AO Weta choy Oak DAY Maes 18 175 
Tastrument Makers dicsu wdc saiek scan 1g) es a OE Ge PS ON Gucat Uagcace titel talons (Gimiet es eieeannane 7 
Jewellery and Watch Repair Men eaten ean Wie Mee i, © earn ms Mie ANTE OR PRR COGIY A yatede ce BUR a) 2 11 11 
CHTELOTS 1:5 o sicke Gabe wha Nee wae ae Se clatter cll AMC! MER Ata gts eeseene nepal CNRS NaI 08 ON oe nshan  ean  e 
TSB ES Vat aU LU bless cheat elcromaaies beset sitiaes-ert ala teimiceap calls dita akeeack 19 Aid disice kad ate ae ace ae caecum 20 
DT RTVOT os Ses Ca rea ENE eras ao bu FBZ Peaks tate eboie alee peblin wherdleleie ts cketete ale aeteeiets 182 
SOR DISGS Se seteie aiken iuaustaie ty Sue Nail ar 83 16 SO REN et oh arta 214 363 
i ITO 1 Ae Co Rae PER TL enn) SUN OME Teer ete Ey PCL ht Be Aa a DOP ah oe tara oauuigs ace omercee avant 15 j 
Mechanics Dentar yy iii Wie uel a verse alee | acota ener ate a HHS gana toe athe, Sinan as (acer eng AO 
NEG workers. Meade uur a eee erie a areca duane ae Silas wo aesdeue Gane SLPS ete PE Oe tanieh ek cree 8 
WET WrA@is. yar ate a eis mate een tee 1 4 DIN ae alt eteate aoe perenne ee 6 
Motor Vehicle Repair Men................ 67 115 | 2,338 256 171 917 286 4,150 
Des ys Feta Ue Nel nC SRN MEE MLAS, Midleg ALORS EL HE Md WA A UP Dr ice are ia aes eee 8 13 
Office Machine Mecia nies. s8C succes ocd succes Medley a cute al aermem ate lle Domed Cig tek ti aron tt rig 11 11 
Painters and Decorators.................. 4 4 47 31 11 46 20 163 
Pattern Makers ie ee ies USE eet veh OM ea ride DOULA, Wadler GA Der gente 9 14 
Pipe Fitters. 02 abd ae nae ee @ Len ere D daaienilaws eoaldls ee Athe Reena 5 
Plasherorg (eect he tesales ae choos allure golahe ees MD Diag ist 82 31 5 92 14 228 
Phd pers. is aye ily Ra Ream ante Toe 61 105 710 62 49 373 96 1,456 
Printers shane ON ia an hy wedi RUD: By collie! cll neg 4 PA Saeed: Loa ee 19 36 
RRAG10 Oper abors tl a ens EE ile enn Ase EO amen TT Nass ON a eave re =) an PaPNea Ne ee 36 
Refrigeration Workers... oe oh Siesta ec ied ie Gees Mere ie tenarek ee Sibvce oe 19 
Sheet: Metal Workers). 6. ieee del gous 1 20 240 53 58 166 95 633 
Ship Fitters and Shipwrights............. 25 Tl ahs aiel 1 SPL pee as And Oa ht 44 74 
Sign Painters a eye llr aN ay ai ten deeded rele ae lad eset (ae a al aol nad MIU. Gea IE eg eh ane a 4 4 
Stationary ‘ngimeere sek ae, Oe ae MS UI eg a UTA Pal AMIDES MANA ens ied il 33 
Steam ftcers, (yi Me he has bt ulaieeme ty iz 1 223 Loe VAR Pon HL os 328 
Steel ‘(Fabrication Workers.) bie. eS 0 Re ee ON Be Be eae 1 or Te Wea eee 22 22 
Switehboard Onerators Clee nc tel al owe ecg pA Peo Pace aie (i GRE od Ne AMER Sa BC AVN DE Lecco 28 
PasOra MA SP ea en OS nae aie a a A Be an TILE es ee a ee 
Tilesetters (8): err ea aS ua RENO lel Bre nace kine leva mites) Oa oem BE cco bec Roh oe anor tee 11 
Clete Be ene aCe MINA ac pal a Me, aC oA, Sa SO 25: lcankh eu Clana 32 
Wood workers iho eee ci eek oat dsr ia bream ENRiarg aD) VENTS 67 Loi bainesiay Shivee Wel ond eens 80 
Miscellaneous... 6.0405. Ge ee ae eae? aN re AG Tee Ud a ciated s gets taes 12 38 
PROtal). ee Sy ee eae ia 497 677 | 5,314 776 592 | 2,607 | 1,283 | 11,746 


1 Included with Hairdressers in Saskatchewan 

2 “Bricklayers in Saskatchewan 

3 Bricklayers in New Brunswick 

4 x “Plumbers in British Columbia 

b of “ Bricklayers in British Columbia 


6cé “ce 
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TABLE 10.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—SPECIAL ALLOTMENT 
FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
Buildings Equipment 
Province Claims Paid Claims Claims Paid Claime” 
Agere in Previous Paid in Nios ae in Previous Paid in 
he Years 1952-53. | Years 1952-53 

tev $ $ . ets $ cts $ $ ets. $ ets. 
Newfoundland............. 919,185 4.3 Sa seer ed Oe oe 480054 error sere cr ort, dale. ene 
Prince Edward Island..... 61,500 ‘aa Pers] he 6 Uh i Pee 20,500 20499: 99 bos ee 
INiovalSCobiac.c sec core es 378,225 Gi Sseee NOS ft. -s AP eee 126,075 65,842 73 2,293 83 
New Brunswick........... 324, 750 S24 SOOO saa ao cate 108, 250 1082501 0G) Foe. OAL SS 
Quebec eis D2 GOL TOOO I Pa a04 5 O00 OO stabi nates eee 784, 850 184,850/ 00 |. mie 
OntariGure Osten ss Fe eae 2,273,625 | 1,306,812 28 | 877,054 59 LOIS 154,643 31 | 199, 483 734 
Manttobaec) sieiee ees 492,000 326,960 75 35,901 45 164, 000 60,460 56 8,151 48 © 
Saskatchewan aa 643, 650 64365000 «jap. ee Ga: 14, 550 203,435 13 U1, 114 87 
ENT DOLE Me a ecieieats ® Ste ae §25, 150 S25 750  OOn Ey. Sates 2 eee 175, 050 E75} 0501.00. (hee. tee 
British Columbia......... 446, 550 446,550 00 fa..tf ec... 2. 148, 850 148,849 99 |...0......2 

OCA ee thee ae 7,719,185 | 6,368,145 06 | 912,956 04 || 2,578,065 | 1,721,881 71 | 221,043 96 


TABLE 11.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—ANNUAL ALLOTMENTS 


Claims Paid |— 
in Previous 


Years 


For Previous 


For 1952-53 


Claims Paid in 1952-53 to April 30, 1953 


Total 


Payments to © 
April 30, 1953 


———— | | | | et” 


114,935 82 
170,592 33 
457,917 28 
637,799 34 


4,159,454 91 
4,123,000 00 


455,019 16 
890,570 86 
951,669 74 
829,828 82 


56,736 72 


25,500 00 © 


63,900 59 


89,800 00 © 


728,889 94 
597,500 00 
116,680 07 


152,898 16 © 
147,600 00 — 


140,700 00 


—S——— ef SSeS " 


: Federal* 
Province Allotment 
$ 
Newtoundland, bien os. 28... 66, 600 
Prince Edward Island......... 25,500 
Nova Scotia.. 106, 000 
New Brunswick. . 89, 800 
OuebeC wis Sue eye ey 638, 100 
ORCATIONL ce Bebe ae ees oe oe 597, 500 
Manitoba 116, 500 
Saskatchowans.catueck os be - 137,500 
PAIMORLA: sacs beac NO deere 147,600 
Britism Columbia.) +. .0 ceo. 140,700 
i AEG eC Mey | Spee 


Years 
$ ets $0 Cte, 
4,547 95 52,188 77 
2 a ep aa 25,500 00 
Be LINO alee aR 63,900 59 
BE ook eee 89,800 00 
75,054 25 °653,835 69 
i US A TR a 597,500 00 
180 07 116,500 00 
ne HENS Ais Mitek Bo °152,898 16 
ee ee 147,600 00 
Bee ae eG AM ee 140, 700 00 
79,782 27 | 2,040,423 21 


2,120,205 48 


*Includes unmatched grant of $10,000 to each province. 
°Claims paid include carry-over from previous year. 
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To His Excellency, the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1954, all of which is respectfully submitted. 


MILTON F. GREGG, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1954 


To THE HONOURABLE MILTON F. GREGG, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1954. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR H. BROWN, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the authority 
of the Conciliation Act passed in that year, relevant provisions of which now 
appear in the Department of Labour Act R.S.C. 1952, C. 72. 


At its inception, the Department was responsible for aiding in the pre- 
vention and settlement of industrial disputes and the carrying out of the Fair 
Wages Policy adopted by the Government to ensure proper wage rates and hours 
of work for employees engaged on contracts with the Government of Canada. 
Another responsibility was the production of statistical and other industrial in- 
formation. To quote from the Act, the Department was to “collect, digest, and 
publish, in suitable form, statistical and other information relating to the con- 
ditions of labour . . . institute and conduct inquiries into important industrial 
questions upon which adequate information may not at present be available, and 
issue . . . a publication to be known as the Labour Gazette which shall contain 
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information regarding conditions of the labour market and kindred subjects .. .”. 


Through the years, these basic duties have expanded and others have been 
added, so that the Department of Labour is now charged with the administration 
of a considerable body of important social legislation, and its activities in the 
field of manpower supply and demand have become increasingly important. 


During the fiscal year, the Department administered the following statutes: 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; Conciliation and Labour 
Act; Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; Government Annuities Act; Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, Government Employees Compensation Act; 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act; Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act; 
and Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. The Great Lakes Seamen’s Secur- 
ity Regulations were administered during the year by the Department through the 
National Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
The Fair Wages Orders in Council relating to Government contracts for building 
and construction and for equipment and supplies are enforced by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, which went into effect on 
July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in areas of employment under Federal 
jurisdiction on the ground of race, religion, colour or national origin. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act is administered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission which reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Labour. The Act provides that the Commission is responsible to the Minister 
in respect of the administration of the National Employment Service. 


The Department is also responsible for the administration of a number of 
activities dealing with special aspects in the field of labour. 
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The co-operative arra.igements with the provincial governments concerning 
the farm labour program were continued during the fiscal year. 


A co-operative research project between the Department and a number of 
universities in the field of industrial relations was also continued during the year. 


The records of National Registration 1940, preserved by the Department, 
were transferred to the Bureau of Statistics during the year and were used ex- 
tensively by the Department of National Health and Welfare as proof of age to 
enable older people to benefit under old age security and assistance legislation. 


At March 31,°1954, there were 667 persons* on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, including 31 casual and prevailing-rate employees, as com- 
pared with 656 persons at March 31, 1953, including 21 casual and prevailing- 
rate employees. 


A financial statement for the Department is given in the Public Accounts 
of Canada. 


Detailed information on the activities of the Department will be found in 
the chapters which follow. 


* This figure does not include the staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of 
the National Employment Service, the combined (regular and casual) staffs of which totalled 
8,625 at March 31, 1954, as compared with 8,219 at March 31, 1953. 
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Industrial Relations 


introduction 


During the fiscal year under review, conciliation proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act directly affected 184,453 
employees. Since that statute went into effect on September 1, 1948, con- 
ciliation proceedings under its provisions have affected 557,517 employees. 


From the inception of the Act to March 31, 1954, the Minister of Labour 
has appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 244 disputes. In the same 
period he has established Conciliation Boards to investigate and report upon 
100 disputes, which were not settled by Conciliation Officers or otherwise, in- 
cluding seven disputes which were referred directly to Boards without pre- 
liminary mediation on the part of Conciliation Officers. Of the 249* disputes 
referred either to Conciliation Officers or to Conciliation Boards, 128 were 
adjusted by Conciliation Officers and 74 were settled by Conciliation Boards, 
while nine lapsed and 16 remained pending on March 31, 1954. There were 
22 disputes not settled, but in only ten of these cases did the conciliation pro- 
ceedings fail to avert work stoppages. 


The Minister and officers of the Department of Labour made their services 
available during the fiscal year in a number of industrial disputes, as indicated 
in the statistical table. Some of these disputes involved large numbers of 
workers; others involved relatively few. In the main, the disputes which made 
the most strenuous demands upon the conciliation service of the Department 
were disputes affecting deepsea shipping, Great Lakes shipping, and railway 
service. 


A deepsea shipping dispute affecting some 1,100 unlicensed personnel of 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, representing 17 east coast Canadian ship- 
owners of Canadian registered deepsea dry cargo freight vessels was dealt with 
during the fiscal year. The employees were represented by the Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Canadian District. 


The main issues in dispute were demands of the employees for an across- 
the-board increase of $50 per month and the 8-hour day, 40-hour week, while 
at sea. An attempt to mediate the dispute was made by a senior officer of the 
Department, without success. Subsequently, the Minister established a Board 
of Conciliation to deal with the dispute, and majority and minority reports 
were submitted on August 17. The Minister was informed that the union re- 
jected the Board report and would conduct a strike vote. 


The Shipping Federation informed the Minister that it was ready to ac- 
cept the majority report of the Board. The employees voted to strike and 
strike action was set for noon, September 28. Following receipt of this notice 


* This number of disputes has been adjusted from 251 to 249 to allow for cases treated 
as single disputes when dealt with by Conciliation Officers, which were later treated as 
multiple disputes and referred to more than one Conciliation Board. 
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the Minister appointed an Industrial Relations Officer to assist in further dis- 
cussions. His attempts failed and the strike commenced as scheduled. On 
October 24, a settlement was reached at a meeting presided over by an officer 
of the Department of Labour, and the employees returned to work. The terms 
of agreement included $6 a month increase for unlicensed personnel. The 40- 
hour week was granted to deck and engine room hands on day work and the 
48-hour week to stewards and seamen standing watch at sea. Previous work 
hours were 56 per week. 


One Great Lakes Shipping dispute, which was dealt with during the fiscal 
year, affected almost 4,000 unlicensed personnel of Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited, Colonial Steamships Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited and 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation Company Limited. The em- 
ployees were represented by the Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District. 


The main issues in dispute were demands of the employees for a wage 
increase of $50 per month, the 40-hour week and certain changes in working 
conditions. A Conciliation Officer was appointed to mediate the dispute but 
he was not able to effect a settlement. The Minister established two Boards 
of Conciliation and majority and minority reports were submitted on August 
22. The companies accepted the majority reports. The union rejected the 
reports and notified the Minister that they would conduct a strike vote. The 
strike date was scheduled for noon, September 21. 


On September 15 the Minister appointed an Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sioner who reported on September 21 that an agreement had been signed by 
the parties embodying the 40-hour work week in principle and the establish- 
ment of a welfare plan. 


Another Great Lakes Shipping dispute, which was dealt with during the 
fiscal year, affected some 252 engineer officers employed by the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited, Colonial Steamships Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, and Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation Company Limited. 
The employees were represented by the National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc. The main issues in dispute were demands of the em- 
ployees for an average wage increase of $75 a month and the 40-hour week 
at Sea and in Port. 


A settlement was reached by the Conciliation Officer following the settle- 
ment of the dispute between the same companies and the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union. The settlement embodied an average increase of $53 a month, 
and the 40-hour work week in port. 


The railway dispute of the greatest magnitude, which was dealt with dur- 
ing the fiscal year, affected some 145,000 non-operating employees of the Can- 
adian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the Toronto 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway and the Ontario Northland Railway. The em- 
ployees were represented by sixteen associated railway labour organizations. 
The main issues in dispute were demands of the employees for eight statutory 
holidays with pay; revision of annual vacations-with-pay rules; 18 days sick 
leave; pay for a minimum of eight hours at one and one-half times the applic- 
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able straight time hourly rate of pay for work on Sunday where the day is not 
a rest day; pay for a minimum of eight hours at double the applicable straight 
time hourly rate of pay for work on Sunday where the day is a rest day. An 
attempt to mediate the dispute was made by two senior officers of the Depart- 
ment without success. Subsequently, the Minister established a Board of Con- 
ciliation to deal with the dispute. The Board was still functioning at the end 
of the fiscal year. 


Another important railway dispute was one which involved the Railway 
Association of Canada, representing seven railway companies and the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way employees acting on behalf of extra gang labourers 
ranging in number from about 5,000 to 9,000 depending on the season. The 
only issue in dispute was a demand for an average increase of 284 cents per 
hour. A Conciliation Officer was appointed to deal with the dispute, but he 
was not successful and the Minister appointed a Board of Conciliation. The 
Board was still functioning at the end of the fiscal year. 


There were no proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour Act during 
the fiscal year, its operations having been carried out, where necessary, under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act* 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force 
on September 1, 1948, and thus the year under review was the fifth in which 
the provisions of the Act were in full force and effect over the period of a com- 
plete fiscal year. 


The Act in its legislative principles combines the long-tested cooling-off, 
investigation and conciliation features of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act with the labour relations, compulsory collective bargaining and limited 
arbitration provisions which had proven their worth while incorporated in the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council, P.C. 1003. 


In summary, the principal provisions of the Act concern: 


1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and for employers 
to be members of employers’ organizations. 


2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on the part 
of employers, unions and other persons. 

3. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 


4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargaining and the negotiations 
of collective agreements and conciliation in connection therewith. 


* For a review of the provisions of the Act, its application to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, and the major differences between it and the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, see The Labour Gazette, November 1948, pp. 1255-61, and also the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1948, pp. 18-24. The 
latter material deals with the similar provisions of the Act while in the form of a Bill. 
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5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, taking of strike votes and changes 
in terms of employment until the collective bargaining and conciliation proce- 
dure prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 


6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union who are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a pro- 
cedure for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage of work, 
of grievances arising under the agreement. 


7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is in 
effect. 


8. Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers, em- 
ployees or trade unions or employers’ organizations. | 


9. The establishment of a representative Board, known as the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, to deal with applications relating to the right of trade 
unions to represent employees for collective bargaining purposes. 


; 10. The appointment of Industrial Inquiry Commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 


Ai. Co-operative arrangements with provinces in relation to the admini- 
stration of provincial labour legislation similar to the federal legislation in the 
application thereof to any industry. 


The Act is divided into two parts: 


Part I contains the provisions defining and prohibiting unfair labour prac- 
tices, the procedures provided for certification of unions as bargaining agents 
of employees; and for the negotiation of collective agreements and settlements 
of grievances in connection with such agreements, and the enforcement pro- 
visions of the Act. 


Part IT specifies the industries to which the Act applies, provides for the 
appointment of a representative Labour Relations Board to administer a num- 
ber of the provisions of the Act, and contains other administrative provisions 
necessary and incidental to the operation of the Act. 


Functions of the Minister of Labour under the Act 


- The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act 
and under it he is responsible for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, Con- 
ciliation Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for controlling consent to 
prosecute, and for dealing with complaints that the Act has been violated or 
that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The part played by the Canada Labour Relations Board in the administra- 
tion of the Act is reported in the chapter entitled “Canada Labour Relations 
Board”. 


Regulations under the Act 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Regulations, made 
pursuant to Section 67 of the Act and given effect through Order in Council 
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P.C. 4682 of October 22, 1948, prescribe the procedure to be followed in 
dealing with the various matters which the Act places within the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour, including requests for the appointment 
of Conciliation Officers and Conciliation Boards, complaints that provisions of 
the Act have been violated, and applications for the consent of the Minister 
to prosecute offences under the Act. The Regulations also prescribe the form 
of notice to commence collective bargaining. 


For the complete text of the Regulations under the Act, see The Labour 
Gazette, January 1949, pp. 55-7. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act 


Sections 16 and 17 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provide for conciliation machinery to attempt the settlement of a dispute 
where negotiations for a collective agreement following the certification of a 
bargaining agent or negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement have 
been unsuccessful. On the request of either party to such a dispute, or in any 
other case where he considers it advisable to do so, the Minister of Labour 
may appoint a Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties and attempt to 
effect an agreement. If a Conciliation Officer reports failure to bring about the 
settlement of a dispute, the Minister may appoint a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. The Act also provides that the Minister may appoint a Concilia- 
tion Board without prior reference to a Conciliation Officer, but the normal 
practice is the appointment of a Conciliation Officer in the first instance. 


When a Conciliation Board is appointed, each party to the dispute is 
invited to nominate one person for appointment to the Board. The two mem- 
bers so appointed are then requested to recommend a third person for appoint- 
ment as Chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister selects the Chairman. 


The first duty of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute. In the 
event of its failure to do so, it is required to submit to the Minister a report 
setting forth its findings and its recommendations as to the terms on which it 
considers the dispute should be settled. The Minister supplies each party with 
a copy of the report and he may publicize the report in such manner as he 
sees fit. A strike or lockout is prohibited until seven days after the receipt of 
the report by the Minister. 


During the fiscal year, the Minister appointed 58 Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
and in eight other cases Conciliation Officers appointed before April 1, 1953, 
continued to function. In 36 of these 66 cases, settlements of the disputes 
were effected by the Conciliation Officers; in 18 cases, the Conciliation Officers 
were not able to settle the disputes and recommended the appointment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. One dispute lapsed. In the re- 
maining 11 cases, the Conciliation Officers were still functioning at the end 
of the fiscal year. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR AND FROM 
INCEPTION OF THE ACT 


Disputes being dealt with by Concilia- 
tion Officers at beginning of period... 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Officers 


Disputes settled by Conciliation Officers 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation 


Disputes which lapsed; no further 
ACTION TEQUITCG Ul ...8. Worens cee. Gas 
Disputes being dealt with by Concilia- 
tion Officers at end of period......... 


Disputes being dealt with by Concilia- 
tion Boards at beginning of period... 
Disputes in which parties were con- 
sidering Conciliation Board recom- 
mendations at beginning of period... 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Board 


Disputes settled by Conciliation Boards 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation 


Disputes which lapsed; no further 


BoardiactiGn tog ured pole ccak che cn s-o oes Shai he scecevennemallaeae ext Obaeies = 


Disputes in which parties were con- 
sidering Conciliation Board recom- 
mendations at end of period......... 

Disputes being dealt with by Concilia- 
tion Boards at end of period......... 


Peraisiiiet sh. ae. dprkeue 


Number 
of 
Disputes 


11 


66 


30 


April 1, 1953 to 
March 31, 1954 


Number of 
Workers 
Directly 


Affected 
3,869 
Tivsou 
181,266 
5,764 
163,323 
26 
12,153 


181,266 
3,055 
132 
163,323 
166,510 
9,028 


1,564 


155,918 


166,510 


September 1, 1948 to 
March 31, 1954 


Number 
of 
Disputes 


eoceoeeoe ees eee 


244 


100(a) 


Number of 
Workers 
Directly 
Affected 


BETO. 
525,877 
38,870 
473,481 
1,373 
12,153 


525,877 


eooeoeere ee ee eo 


500,520(a) 


500,520 
207,241 
37421 


240 


0 
155,918 


500,520(a) 


(a) Includes 7 disputes affecting 31,640 employees not previously referred to Conciliation 


Officers. 


In the same period, the Minister appointed Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation under Section 17 of the Act to deal with 18 disputes. Reports 
were also received from eight Boards established during the previous fiscal 
year, and files were closed in four other disputes in which the parties were on 
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March 31, 1953, still giving consideration to the recommendations contained 
in the reports of Boards. In respect of the 30 disputes dealt with by Con- 
ciliation Boards, settlements on the basis of Boards’ reports were secured in 
23 disputes by the end of the fiscal year; two disputes were not settled, and 
five disputes submitted to Boards were still pending at the end of the fiscal 
year. Legal strikes occurred in the two disputes which were not settled by 
Conciliation Boards. 


Other Proceedings before the Minister of Labour under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


COMPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF FAILURE TO 
BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 


The Minister of Labour received no complaints under Section 43 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes. Investigation Act during the period from 
April 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954, alleging that parties had failed to bargain 
collectively or to make every reasonable effort to conclude a collective agree- 
ment. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1954, the Min- 
ister of Labour received a total of six such complaints under Section 43 of the 
Act. One complaint was withdrawn and the Minister referred five complaints 
to the Canada Labour Relations Board for investigation (for result, see chapter 
on “Canada Labour Relations Board’). 


APPLICATIONS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR FOR 
CONSENT TO PROSECUTE 


The Minister received one application for consent to prosecute under Sec- 
tion 46 of the Act during the period April 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954. It was 
referred to a Conciliation Officer and settled. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1954, the Min- 
ister received a total of thirteen such applications for consent to prosecute. 
Six applications were granted, two refused, two referred to Industrial Inquiry 
Commissions and settled, one was referred to a Conciliation Officer and settled, 
one was withdrawn and one lapsed. 


COMPLAINTS TO THE MINISTER OF LABOUR OF VIOLATION OF PROVISIONS 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Under Section 44 of the Act a person claiming to be aggrieved because 
of an alleged violation of any of the provisions of the Act may make a com- 
plaint in writing to the Minister of Labour, who is empowered to have the 
compaint investigated by a Conciliation Officer or by an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission. 


One complaint under Section 44 was made to the Minister of Labour 
during the period from April 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954. It was pending at 
the end of the fiscal year. 
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During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1954, a total 
of six complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister. In one case 
the Minister appointed an Industrial Inquiry Commission under Section 56 of 
the Act to investigate the complaint and it was subsequently dismissed. One 
complaint was settled by the appointment of a Conciliation Officer, one com- 
plaint was withdrawn, two lapsed, and one was still receiving consideration at 
the end of the fiscal year. 


INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY COMMISSIONS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Under Section 56 of the Act the Minister of Labour is empowered to 
appoint an Industrial Inquiry Commission in order to make any inquiries the 
Minister thinks fit regarding industrial matters, and, in particular, may require 
such a Commission to investigate and report to him in respect of an alleged 
violation of any of the provisions of the Act upon receipt of a complaint in 
writing from a person claiming to be aggrieved. 


During the fiscal year, one Industrial Inquiry Commission was appointed. 
In all, since the inception of the Act, nine such appointments have been made. 


Fair Wages Policy 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Federal Government was originally adopted 
as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900, and later expressed in an 
Act of Parliament and in a series of Orders in Council which were consoli- 
dated by Order in Council of November 3, 1949 (P.C. 5547). 


The statute referred to was the “Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act”. 
This Act, in addition to providing for the payment of “fair wages” on construc- 
tion contracts also limits the working hours on such projects to eight per day 
and forty-four per week. 


By Order in Council P.C. 6801, dated November 23, 1940, regulations 
were adopted under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, making the 
Deputy Minister of Labour responsible for the investigation of claims for the 
payment of wages at the rates specified in fair wages schedules, and established 
a procedure for the settlement of such claims. 


On September 24, 1952, Order in Council P.C. 5547 was amended by 
Order in Council P.C. 4138 to provide that all types of contracts to which the 
former Order is applicable, entered into on or after January 1, 1953, should 
contain a clause prohibiting discrimination against any employee because of 
race, national origin, colour or religion, or because the employee has made a 
complaint or given information with respect to such discrimination (The Labour 
Gazette, December, 1952, p. 1611). These non-discrimination provisions now 
form a part of the labour conditions included in each contract. 


A more detailed account of the Fair Wages Policy and the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act appears on pp. 26-28 of the Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 
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Wages and Conditions Applying on Works of Construction, 
Repair, Remedelling and Demolition 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1954, the Department of Labour 
issued 1,585 Schedules of fair wages and conditions of employment as com- 
pared with 1,600 during the fiscal year 1952-53, and 1,765 during the fiscal 
year 1951-52. 


The total value of contracts reported to the Department as having been 
awarded during the last fiscal year was $144,540,084.34 as compared with 
$200,846,142.38 for the fiscal year 1952-53. During 1953-54 the sum of 
$7,902.38 was collected and was distributed to 293 workers. During the fiscal 
years 1952-53 and 1951-52 such collections totalled $19,198.61 and $8,449.18 
respectively. 


Wages and Conditions Applying on Contracts for the 
Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Departments awarding contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment include the standard Labour Conditions of the Department of Labour as 
a provision of the contract. During the fiscal year under review, 2,430 con- 
tracts were awarded, with a value of $22,804,433.82. During the same period 
28 statutory declarations listing the classifications of workers employed on such 
contracts, their wage rates and hours of work were submitted to the Depart- 
ment for review. 


All complaints with respect to failure of contractors to observe provisions 
of the labour conditions of contracts were investigated. During the year a 
policy of regular inspections was established and fair wage officers made 638 
inspections of various contracts. These inspections include wages, hours, 
classifications and non-discrimination in hiring. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


By Order in Council P.C. 1053 of June 29, 1922, a number of classifi- 
cations of employees were exempted from the operation of the Civil Service 
Act and provision was made that: the selection of employees for these ex- 
empted classes be left entirely in the hands of the employing Department; the 
compensation shall not exceed the salaries provided in the classification sched- 
ules; and where no classification schedule exists the rate of pay shall be such 
as is recommended by the Department and approved by the Governor General 
in Council. In subsequent years, various Orders in Council were passed, ex- 
tending the exemptions of the original Order. 


T.B. 458000 of November 27, 1953, effective January 1, 1954, amended 
the Prevailing Rate Employees General Regulations (previously P.C. 6190) 
and established, among other things, the method of determining the rate of 
pay of these exempt employees. The rate of normal pay and the rate and 
conditions of extra pay for these employees in each unit in the public service 
is fixed by Treasury Board after consultation with the Department of Labour. 
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There are in the Government service in Canada about 38,000 of these 
employees exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act, and they are 
employed in public buildings, parks, forests, on canals, special projects and 
government vessels. 


During the fiscal year 1953-54 the number of wage rate recommendations 
made for the establishment of rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government was 6,128. Approximately 400 different occupational classifica- 
tions were represented in the recommendations made. 


The corresponding figures for the fiscal year 1952-53 were 6,654 recom- 
mendations involving about 400 occupational classifications. 


During the fiscal year 1953-54, there were 352 surveys conducted by field 
officers of the Department to obtain information as to the wage rates paid by 
private employers in the many areas across Canada where prevailing rate em- 
ployees of the Government were also employed. In determining the appropriate 
rates for these employees, the wage returns collected by the Economics and 
Research Branch, the rates established by collective agreements and the wage 
rates specified in some provinces by legislation were also examined. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service was authorized May 15, 
1947, to succeed the Industrial Production Co-operation Board, whose work 
it continues. An advisory committee, including representatives of employers’ 
organizations and trade unions, advises the Minister of Labour on matters per- 
taining to the Service. The present committee was appointed under Order in 
Council P.C. 2527, dated May 30, 1951. 


During the fiscal year the growth in the number of labour-management 
production committees continued. At April 1, 1953, the total number of com- 
mittees was 919. At March 31, 1954, this figure had risen to 995. 


At December 31, 1953, a total of 326,455 Canadian workers was repre- 
sented on the established committees. In manufacturing industries, 176,581 
employees were represented on 512 committees; in transportation, 66,442 
workers on 184 committees, in mining, 22,086 workers on 23 committees; 
in service industries, 23,868 workers on 85 committees; in communications, 
28,940 workers on 131 committees. Retail and wholesale trade, construction 
and finance accounted for 44 committees covering 8,538 employees. 


As an integral part of its program to promote labour-management produc- 
tion committees the Service distributes publicity material designed to aid in 
the formation of new committees, and to assist established committees to func- 
tion more effectively. Additional material in both English and French was 
published during the year. The following titles were distributed: Joint Con- 
sultation in The E. B, Eddy Company—A research study on the LMPC at 
The E. B. Eddy plant, Hull, Que.; The Duties of an LMPC Chairman (Re- 
print); Our LMPC Needs Ideas (Reprint); Meters, Motors and Men (Reprint ) 
——A study on the LMPC at Sangamo Company, Limited, Leaside, Ontario; 
Co-operation Works Here (Reprint)—A study of the LMPC at Burns and 
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Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man.; What Management Men Say About 
LMPCs—A series of pamphlets reproducing the opinions of management rep- 
resentatives about their labour-management production committees; Working 
Together (Reprint). 


A new series of twelve two-colour posters dealing with safety, waste, 
absenteeism, and other matters discussed by LMPCs was issued. Each poster 
has an accompanying pay envelope stuffer amplifying the poster message. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year requests for 20,845 posters and 204,675 pay envelope stuffers 
were received from established committees. 


In addition to the above, the regular monthly bulletin of the Service, 
Teamwork in Industry, was distributed at the average monthly rate of 13,000 
in English, and 2,850 in French. Teamwork in Industry contains reports on 
the activities of outstanding LMPCs, as well as general articles of interest to 
LMPCs. 


A new film, “A Question of Teamwork”, was completed in both French 
and English versions and is now in circulation. During the year a television 
broadcast of this film and commentary was arranged and presented in co-op- 
eration with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


A monthly article on the highlights of LMPC activity was printed in 
The Labour Gazette. 


Field representatives of the Service continued to promote the formation 
of labour-management production committees. For this purpose, branch of- 
fices are located at Amherst, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. During the fiscal year the fieldmen made 2,468 visits to 
established committees to render whatever assistance was necessary to make 
them function more effectively. Included in this total are calls made on man- 
agement and union representatives to discuss the operation of committees. 


The activities most frequently reported by established committees were: 
improved production efficiency, improved quality, reduction of waste, measures 
to promote better understanding between management and labour, accident 
prevention, good housekeeping, reduction of absenteeism. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act came into effect on July 1, 
1953. It applies to employers and trade unions whose operations fall within 
federal jurisdiction and is designed to prevent and eliminate discrimination in 
employment based on race, colour, religion or national origin. 


As Bill No. 100, the new legislation was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on January 13, 1953, by the Minister of Labour. On April 13, it was 
given second reading and referred to the Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations, which later reported it back with amendments. On May 4, the 
Bill was read the third time and passed, and on May 14, having been passed 
by the Senate, it received the Royal assent. 
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Under the Act, no employer may discriminate against any person in re- 
gard to employment because of his race, colour, religion or national origin, 
and no trade union may exclude anyone from membership or discriminate 
against anyone in regard to membership or employment on these grounds. The 
Act prohibits the use of advertisements, application forms or other inquiries 
in connection with employment which express, directly or indirectly any limit- 
ation, specification or preference as to race, colour, religion or national origin. 
The use of employment agencies which practise discrimination is also forbidden. 


When the Act came into effect, steps were immediately taken to make its 
provisions known to the public and, particularly, to the employers and trade 
unions directly affected. Copies of the Act, explanatory letters and descriptive 
pamphlets were sent out in large numbers and display boards were prepared 
and shown at a number of conventions, including those in September of the 
three major labour Congresses. Employers were subsequently provided with 
copies of a memorandum containing rules of guidance on the status under the 
Act of different types of employment inquiries. 


In the administration of the Act from July 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954, 
no serious problem of enforcement was encountered. Three complaints of 
alleged violations of the Act were received; all three were quickly settled either 
by correspondence or direct investigation and conciliation. 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 


The Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations became effective on March 
22, 1951, pursuant to the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 1439, which was 
passed under the Emergency Powers Act. Amendments to the Regulations 
have been made from time to time, based upon the results of experience in their 
administration and upon representations received in the course of consultation 
with representatives of the shipping industry and of trade unions. The current 
Order in Council embodying the Regulations is P.C. 2306 of May 2, 1952.* 


Briefly, the purpose served by the Regulations is to ensure, by means of 
a screening process, that only persons who are trustworthy as regards national 
security are permitted to sail on vessels plying the vital waterways of the Great 
Lakes area and the Upper St. Lawrence River. The area affected includes 
Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron (including Georgian Bay), Michigan and Superior, 
and their connecting waters, and includes the St. Lawrence River as far east 
as the lower exit of the Lachine Canal and the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. 


The Regulations were adopted in the light of the existing international 
situation and they parallel and complement the security screening provisions 
applicable to seamen employed on U.S. vessels operating in these waters. 


The Regulations are administered by the Department of Labour through 
the National Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


* The Regulations, as embodied in P.C. 2306, lost their effect when the Emergency Powers 
Act lapsed on May 31, 1954. They were re-established in essentially similar form for a period 
of three years on June 10, 1954, under authority conferred by Parliament through the amend- 
ment of the Navigable Waters Act. 
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Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act established the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as an agency of administration. The Board 
has responsibility for those provisions of the Act which concern (1) the certifi- 
cation of trade unions as bargaining agents for appropriate units of employees 
so that such agents may bargain collectively with the employers of the employees 
affected, (2) the writing of procedures into collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements, 
and (3) the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board in the course of its functions men- 
tioned above has authority to determine the proper time of making applica- 
tion for certification under certain conditions; to determine the appropriateness 
of a unit of employees for collective bargaining; to hold votes of employees for 
the purpose of determining whether bargaining agents have the support of the 
employees affected; to reject as bargaining agents trade unions which are dom- 
inated or influenced improperly by employers; to revoke or revise decisions, 
influenced improperly by employers; to revoke or revise decisions, orders or 
certificates; to issue orders requiring parties to bargain collectively; to determine 
who is a member in good standing of a trade union, and to determine who is 
an employee or employer within the meaning of the Act. 


The Board is composed of four representatives of organized labour and 
four representatives of employers’ organizations, with an independent Chair- 
man. There is also a Vice-Chairman who acts as Chairman, in the absence of 
the latter. Officers and staff of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour act as officers and staff of the Board. 


During the year, Mr. C. Rhodes Smith, Q.C., Ottawa, was appointed Chair- 
man of the Board. Mr. Smith succeeded Honourable Mr. Justice G. B. O’Con- 
nor, Edmonton, who had been Chairman of the Board and of its predecessor 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) since March 16, 1944. 


Also during the year, Mr. Bernard Wilson, formerly Secretary of the Board, 
was appointed Chief Executive Officer to succeed Mr. M. M. Maclean. Mr. 
Wilson was succeeded as Secretary by Mr. J. Lorne MacDougall. Mr. Maclean 
and Mr. Wilson had served, respectively, as Chief Executive Officer and Sec- 
retary of the Board and of the Wartime Board since 1944. 


Rules of Procedure of the Board 


The Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board, made 
under Section 60 of the Act and given effect through Orders in Council P.C. 
4682 of October 22, 1948, P.C. 1547 of March 28, 1950, and P.C. 2007 of 
April 23, 1952, prescribe the procedure to be followed in those provisions of 
the Act which fall within the administrative jurisdiction of the Board and which 
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are mentioned above in the first paragraph of this chapter. In addition, the 
Rules of Procedure set forth the criteria for determining a member in good 
standing of a trade union, a quorum of the Board, and the powers of the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board in taking votes of employees. 


For the text of the Rules of Procedure, and reports on amendments to the 
Rules, see The Labour Gazette, January, 1949, pp. 57-60; May, 1950, pp. 
673-4; and July, 1952, p. 946. 


Hearings of the Board 


During the fiscal year, April 1, 1953 to March 31, 1954, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board held 16 meetings, usually holding one or two-day 
sessions each month. In addition to other activities, statistics of which are 
given below, 15 hearings were held either at the wish of the parties concerned 
or by direction of the Board. Sixteen employers and 30 trade unions were 
represented before the Board. 


About one-third of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in hear- 
ing these oral representations. The majority of the cases coming to the atten- 
tion of the Board are decided without the necessity of oral representations. 


Certification Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1954, the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board received 61 applications for the certification of bargaining agents 
which directly affected 7,474* workers. The Board disposed of another 11 
applications for certification which were under investigation at the close of the 
previous fiscal year. Of these 72 applications, which directly affected 9,085* 
workers, 41 had been granted, 11 rejected and eight withdrawn. At the end 
of the fiscal year, the remaining 12 were still under investigation. During the 
fiscal year the Board ordered 16 representation votes. 


From September 1, 1948, the date on which The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act went into effect, to March 31, 1954, the Board 
disposed of a total of 457 applications for certification directly affecting some 
84,537 workers, 283 applications being granted, 105 rejected and 69 with- 
drawn. Since September 1, 1948, the Board has ordered 87 representation 
votes. 


Complaints of Failure to Bargain Collectively Referred to 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1954, no complaints made under 
Section 43 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, alleging 
that a party had failed to bargain collectively, were referred by the Minister 
cf Labour to the Canada Labour Relations Board. 


* Preliminary estimate, subject to revision. 
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From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1954, the Minister referred to 
the Board a total of five complaints of failure to bargain collectively. In one 
case the Board issued an order requiring the respondent to bargain collectively 
with the complainant and the other four complaints were dismissed on the 
grounds that Section 43 of the Act did not have application to the matters in 
dispute. 


Applications to Canada Labour Relations Board for 
Revocation of Certification 


Section 11 of The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
provides that, where in the opinion of the Board the bargaining agent no longer 
represents the majority of employees in the unit for which it was certified, the 
Board may revoke the certification of the bargaining agent. In addition, under 
Section 61 (2) of the Act, the Board may reconsider, vary or revoke decisions 
or orders made by it under the Act. 


The Board received no applications for revocation during the fiscal year 
under review. In all, since the inception of the Act, 15 applications for revo- 
cation have been received, eight being refused, six granted, and one withdrawn. 


Applications to Canada Labour Relations Board for a Procedure 
for the Final Settlement of Disputes Concerning the 
Meaning or Violation of a Collective Agreement 


The Act prescribes in Section 19 that where a collective agreement does 
not contain a procedure for the final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of a collective agreement, an application may be made 
to the Board for the provision of such a procedure. The Board received no 
such applications during the fiscal year under review. In all, since the inception 
of the Act, three applications have been received, one being granted and two 
rejected. 
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Canadian Government Annuities 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 132 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1952) was passed in 1908 to authorize the sale of Government An- 
nuities, it being considered “in the public interest that habits of thrift be pro- 
moted and that the people of Canada be encouraged and aided thereto so that 
provision may be made for old age”. 


Annuities are sold to persons resident or domiciled in Canada, by appli- 
cation made directly to the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa or to any one of the Annuities Representatives located in forty-four 
communities across Canada. Full information is available to the public through 
these sources or from the nearest Accounting Post Office. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period be the longer. 
Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are generally for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
mainly for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish 
to obtain immediate income in return for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its mem- 
bers, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees,’ of 
annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In recent years, employers of labour, societies and associations have made ex- 
tensive use of Government Annuities for pensions for their employees and 
members. Under the first retirement annuity agreements, employees were 
treated as individual annuitants. After group annuity contracts were adopted, 
a pension plan became a formal arrangement for building up a fund by con- 
tributions made during an employee’s working life. The purchase money re- 
quired may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from the 
employer’s contributions. From this fund an annuity will be paid to the em- 
ployee after he retires from work. The terms set forth in writing form a con- 
tractual agreement between the Canadian Government on the one hand and 
the employer and employee on the other. As a result of the large number of 
employees covered under retirement annuity agreements, the business of the 
Annuities Branch carried on under this method of purchase has become more 
than half of the total. 


Financial Statement—From September 1, 1908, the date of inception of the 
Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1954, the total number 
of new individual contracts and certificates issued was 368,690. Table 1(A) 
shows the number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net re- 
ceipts by five-year periods, and Table 1(B) gives this information by fiscal 
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years, from 1946 to 1954, inclusive, the number for the fiscal year under re- 
view being 18,466. Of these, 5,305 were contracts with individual annuitants 
and 13,161 were certificates issued under all group contracts, ie., additional 
certificates issued under group contracts previously effective as well as certi- 
ficates issued during the year 1953-54 under new group contracts. There was 
a total of 949 group contracts, under which, at the date under review, 147,523 
active registrations were in effect (as compared with 137,537 for the previous 
year). In addition 14,583 employers or members had been retired with vested 
annuities, 4,797 had died before retirement, and 50,942 had withdrawn follow- 
ing change of employment. Among the contracts issued during the year were 
924 immediate annuity contracts with an average amount of annuity of $480. 


The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $837,667,308.37, 
net receipts for the year being $64,380,327.47. These sums represent total 
receipts less premiums refunded without interest. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1954, is shown 
in Table 2 to be $798,454,014. This includes the sum of $98,911.57 trans- 
ferred to maintain the reserve. 

On March 31, 1954 (Table 3), annuity payment was being made under 
64,405 contracts and certificates and was deferred under the remaining 261,277. 
The total amount of annuity payable under vested contracts was $30,281,536, 
an average of $470 per contract. The value of all outstanding liabilities was 
$798,454,014, of which $322,132,944 was the value of vested annuities, 
$476,044,701 the value of deferred annuities, and $125,501 the reserve held 
for payment of death benefits by instalments, the remainder being advance 
premiums. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities — Tables 4(A) and (B) were compiled from 
data regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) 
in effect on March 31, 1954 under the first five classes in Table 3 (existing 
single lives without and with guaranteed period). The number of contracts 
analysed was 56,737—an increase of 2,873 or 5-3 per cent over the number 
for the previous year. From Table 4(A), which shows the distribution of 
contracts by amount of annuity, it may be seen that 66-7 per cent of the 
annuities were for amounts under $600, 20-7 per cent for $600 but less than 
$1,200 and 12-6 per cent for $1,200 or over. (Some of the latter will reduce 
to less than $1,200 when the annuitants attain age seventy). In Table 4(B) 
the classification is by sex and age of annuitant and shows the largest age group 
to be 60-69 for each sex. The arithmetic average of attained ages under these 
vested contracts was 68-5 years, an increase of 0-2 years over the previous year. 

Under vested annuity contracts involving single lives, 2,108 deaths were 
reported during the year, the average age at death being 75-1 years. 

Up to March 31, 1954, fourteen annuitants —- seven males and seven 
females — had attained the age of one hundred years, four of whom were 
still living. 


Group Annuity Contracts — The new form of contract for pension plans, 
approved by Order in Council P.C. 12/424, dated March 25th, 1953, came 
into use on April 1st, 1953. It has been well received by employers. 
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Annuities Reducing by $480 at Age Seventy — To fit in with Old Age 
Security payments, immediate annuities reducing by $480 at age of seventy 
were Offered for sale commencing in July, 1953. At the same time the option 
of the actuarial equivalent reducing annuity began to be offered under matur- 
ing deferred annuities. The plan has been well received. After nine months’ 
operation, 473 reducing annuities are being paid. About one in nine eligible 
annuitants takes the option. 


Temporary Annuities — Commencing in July 1953, where the amount of 
annuity at maturity is small, the annuitant is offered the option of the actuarial 
equivalent temporary annuity, not exceeding forty dollars a month, to age 
seventy, to improve his income until he receives Old Age Security payments. 
This option has resulted in an increase in temporary annuities from nine a 
year ago to 96 at March 31, 1954. 


Regulations—P.C. 1953-585 dated April 17, 1954, provides additional regu- 
lations to make contracts more flexible with respect to changing circumstances. 
Authority is provided, for example, as follows: 


1. To change a deferred last survivor annuity to a single life annuity. 
2. To clarify the situation with respect to altering and amending contracts. 


3. To permit the purchaser of an annuity to vest the control thereof in 
the annuitant. 


4. To permit additional optional forms of annuity at the maturity date 
of deferred annuities. 


5. To insure continuity of contract under pension plans where an em- 
ployer changes his corporate name or sells his business, without the 
necessity of special legislation in each individual case. 
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TABLES 1(A) and (B).—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFICATES ISSUED AND 
NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS TO MARCH 31, 1954, AND BY 
FISCAL YEARS 1946-54 INCLUSIVE 


TABLE 1(A) TABLE 1(B) 
; Individual Individual 
iy hae Contracts Fiscal Contracts 
ent to and Net Receipts Year Ending and Net Receipts 
cre 31 Certificates March 31 Certificates 
Issued Issued 
$ cts. $ cts. 
19081-1913... 3,106 F737 O59 TO 1946 25,538 46,954,535 93 
1913-1918.... 1,379 1,912,412 31.) 1947". 0.04 6: | 43,585 72,009,764 42 
1918-1923.... 1,162 3,039,186 26 | 1948*........ 40,945 75,067,827 28 
1923-1928... 3,289 10,742,535 37 || 1949*..W....48. 36,332 64,311,115 91 
1928-1933.... 7,458 18,/82,550 63 | 1950". >... .. - 21,078 63,133,241 57 
1933-1938.... 26,229 78,895,127 50 WW A sepkmonehoeen 21 fi5, 59,648,322 61 
1938-1943,... 47,727 97,040,507 50 || 1952*........ 17,038 57,548,671 33 
1943-1948.... 145,218 | 253,708,661 36 | 1953*........ 18,433+ 62,787,282 45 
1948-1953.... 114.6567} 307,428,633 87 | 1954......... 18,466t 64,380,327 47 
Totals, Omitting Years Marked * included in Table 1 (A)....... 368,690! 837,667,308 37 


1From September 1, 1908. 


TABLE 1(C).—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS ISSUED AND NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
UNDER GROUP CONTRACTS DURING EACH OF THE FISCAL YEARS 1945-46 To 1953-54 


Individual Group 
FISCAL YEAR Contracts Certificates Total 

Issued Issued 
NEO! Sel 3 Sah Sohne, TOU Raga: AA Se Pd oe 8,183 17;365 25,538 
Eo Loe se SE 13,174 30,411 43,585 
EEA 0S) RN Gerla, ch Ree? Eien Die a aa 14,237 26,708 40,945 
ROA SIS .. ok Hemant... A OCE EL. 0k. beans 6,464 29,869 36,332 
POAUSO Ae: . 1) ERD ABAGE «eR OE oe ee eee 5,389 15,689 21,078 
ei os Wide gda sia vie «bs bee's 6,747 15,028 21 15 
P95 152 TO A ERS on SE: Pere ie a wb tah 4,903 12,135 17,038 
FOR Sev cee ats tee nk ol pena hc 4,799 13,634 18,433 
SBS phaaaie ake tain iis ae Bien pe nee At 5,305°™ 13,161 18,466 


Note: +The figures in Table 1 do not include 12,422 contracts and certificates issued to 
previous purchasers of 3% contracts who applied for new contracts or certificates at the new 
34% rates and discontinued paying premiums on their old contracts or certificates. 
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TABLE 2.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1954 
FUND— 
Fund April 1719532.-22. 24 2a BAe tee ete $736,540,927 00 
Receipts) 1953-54 less disbursémentss. T0000). Wht. SORVeAL.. 61,814,175 43 
Transfer tolmndintaitireseryve is wee « ores Brien: eergok so Aedes 98,911 57 
Funds Marcha ts o5gtrcr crite cree ere eee eee 798,454,014 00 
LIABILITIES— 
Valuation: OL ANNUITIES OULSLANGING 0 vests lew sue vckaubeinns tlle E <= wus 798,454,014 00 
(See attached table) 
RECEIPTS— 
Tmmediaterannwitiesee te. ih. SSE 2 ROLY. es 5,620,131 55 
Deferredsaanuitiesns. .vecomw:...4Gis) RA. sacesune, Ld: Ae 59,580,358 05 
interest to Magn. GI). 1954. a. - betes Aaah epee aseiaeasid apne 29,306,356 00 
GEAR Re tidy oe es sR i so 8 0 MR eae ee be dons 94,506,845 60 
DISBURSEMENTS— 
Vested. anntutiesy. O5.. Mos .dodtBbOh 4.90. BRT CEOCs. - -42at 29,255,633 92 
COME VoINeS soc. Bek eas ea) ee ke PEN Ee 275d Dee 493,524 89 
Premiums returned with-interest; Sf S50. SS SES a. ae 2,123,349 23 
(including instalment death benefits) 
Premiums returmed, without Wnlerest... oer ee ence ste aay ote cee 820,162 13 
POtaktry oo. ise ees vy AS ph Hive See On. os fh ee 32,692,670 17 
Receipts less disbursements 1953-54. .......... 0.2 c cee cee eeee 61,814,175 43 
ILOMA eens tn twa as ss Seek OCR as ek ees 94,506,845 60 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUND BY INTEREST RATE APPLICABLE 
Interest Rate Fund at 31/3/54 
AAG al YR OL TLEGILRL .MOETRIN wae Saale $678,875,990 00 
De cet eat ahr esi a tna a eects ee ant © hee 82,038,768 00 
ct a EE Re re ere” eet Pape aS ere 37,539,256 00 
Totataly. <6. . COMWact. wodees rears 798,454,014 00 
TABLE 3.—VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1954, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT IN FORCE AT THAT TIME 
Amount /|Present Value 
Classification Number of of Annuities 
Annuity in Force 
$ $ 
Vested: 
Males, Ordinary Annuinies: &... te) ves oc ab oe le 11,015 4,706,421 38,593,433 
Females, OrdinarysAnnuities. sero.p........4... 15,985 5,827,108 57,792,695 
Males, Guaranteed Annuities.................. 15,914 8,766,125 96,002,851 
Females, Guaranteed Annuities................ 13,350 6,816,523 90,746,751 
RGGOUCINE AEA GEIIO oor Nice a draenei Re aa 473 436,762 3,923,440 
Past DUTVIVOU ClAINALy «castes te te ae woe 3,407 1,554,561 20,163,013 
Rast Survivor @Gwaranteed..t . cae i... cles 947 556,658 7,909,787 
AnnuitiesGertain (after death). o) 6.2.2.0. bs es 3,215 1,595,085 6,885,439 
Wemporary (ANMuihes 650.1. FORA ls 6 eke 96 22,293 £155533 
TOTAL: VESLOCUE ete alle a aidiets ieee awl atte cre ete 64,405 30,281,536 | 322,132,944 
Deferred Contracts and Certificates... ............0. 261,20 duitcw ee oes 476,044,701 
Death Benetits Oy Tnstalmentss 4-05. is os ce eel wa el cae la + ae eee 125,501 
Poh dd bo Ga delhnlT |r OOM ae eg aay Oe Oe ae ICRI WM. Te eek: 150,868 
TO i be Sa es pW SORE bata hoe gow Hy 798,454,014 
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TABLE 4.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 31, 1954 
(A) By Amount of Annuity 
. Number of Cumulative 
A tof A 
ow sisiie aeP Contracts Per Cent Per Cent 
LOO GU) CEO, Gee Pe i re 23,663 41.7 41.7 
DAO Mess LOA SOU. - 2 Me big eu Glas bias oe wae 14,187 25.0 66.7 
BODO ame Ges Ma OI dou d eee ek ls | 9,129 16.1 82.8 
$900 and léss than/$12002 08 TAI, 2. ELISEO. f 2,636 4.6 87.4 
PRN ais. areiiees - cresttieatsid « «ohecerr et 6,841 ea | 99.5 
OS OS TE Le were gape Hes os |, i, ae ena aaa 281 5 100.0 
A tals ewer). Materiel .ocli. bere. 56,737 LOG QUR. . 5 occas ss 
(B) By Sex and Age of Annuitant 
Male Female Total 
Age Attained Number Per Number Per Number | Per COP Geen 
a Cent al Cent o4 Cent | Per Cent 
Contracts| “©"" Contracts} ~“"' |Contracts| ~°" eae 
Less than 40. 2.).0..2. 314 1-1 589 2-0 903 1-6 1-6 
BOEADE SPORE UY Ss, 597 22 961 3-3 1,558 2-7 4.3 
DO tk Te ree OR | 8-2 3,549 12-0 5,776 10-2 14-5 
GO=69 QOBLEL =e ol cues 10,910 | 40-1 10,601 35-9 21511 37-9 52-4 
ee oe ne Bos oh aah 10,843 39-8 9,811 33-2 20,654 | 36-4 88-8 
BOSSE Meehan) oi aA. 2,170 8-0 3,657 12-4 5,827 10-3 99-1 
OO BNGOVEE?. . ote saret.e% 162 6 346 1-2 508 9 100-0 
Potais.¥CRs, 2 27,223 | 100-0 29,514 | 100-0 56,737 | 100-0 
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Special Services 


The Special Services Branch handles special projects which develop from 
time to time and which do not properly fail within the purview of other branches 
of the Department. The main functions of the Branch during the fiscal year 
1953-54 were: 


(a) Administration of the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program. 


(b) Organizing movements of workers between Canada and the United 
States. 


(c) The occupational selection overseas of immigrants who came forward 
in group movements and the reception and distribution of such im- 
migrants on arrival in Canada, including necessary welfare assist- 
ance and hospitalization during their first year in Canada. This 
work was carried out in co-operation with the Department of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration and the National Employment Service. 


(d) Liaison with associations and employers in the forest industries in 
regard to their manpower problems. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program 


To assist the provinces in carrying out their farm labour programs, agree- 
ments covering operations for the fiscal year 1953-54 were entered into with 
each of the provinces except Newfoundland. Under these agreements, the 
federal government and the provinces shared expenses incurred in organizing 
the more efficient use of manpower engaged in agriculture and in recruiting, 
transporting and placing workers on farms and in related industries. The 
amounts allocated to the provinces under these agreements were as follows: 


Prince-Edward-Islandrccecdeesereutteoseres see deco e were rere $ 8,000 
INOVE SCOUAS LAs x cas lene bee ctl able ae ak Oe eae ve eee 12,000 
New JBrinswick dit tk.) BCE. I00QL) i) Le ob DIP Ok nie aed 11,000 
UCDCC: writes shen e a ete s Pete ae Re et de ee a ee ee eee 30,000 
CNET UD ie bit dala ois rch Meade bi th 7 alah Sl dia oop bis | SEY se ae 100,000 
NVALUE ee Ps aed Te Es SER EEST YS MELT EE eb Lc ce Et dee ee 20,000 
SASKOICORWALL, LAO... ck Sk cit MBS A cba s + eee. yc mee eee 45,000 
WRUSTUae Cee eM be oe dae Dade e ho hel cee ero Pee aE 60,000 
FSCIS MOTI csc Ok fs ori a Ae cee Ee Estar with he) oa ce eee 30,000 


As in previous years, it was necessary to move large numbers of workers 
within the provinces to meet seasonal requirements. These seasonal require- 
ments included workers for small fruit picking, truck gardening and canning 
crops, sugar beet growing, tobacco harvesting, tree fruit harvesting, potato pick- 
ing and hay and grain harvesting. 
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When the demand for farm workers could not be met within a province, 
arrangements were made to move workers between provinces. Details concern- 
ing the organized interprovincial movements are set out in the following table: 


TABLE 1.—INTERPROVINCIAL FARM LABOUR MOVEMENTS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1954 


Type of Movement From | To Crimi ‘ 
Bruit Pickingeriavs das. .o Saskatchewan, Alberta........ British Columbia.... 130 
Hay maarvesting. ..4.,-.s« Eres CORSE Weg hc see ae ME aar ng eae 196 
Hay Harvesting.......... Marstimes J o1ae1gs. ait. 4 Ontarioper, .owad2: 475 
Grain Harvesting........ Ontario, Ouebec::.. 04... ine PUAIICR Sy eae 1,700 
Hay Making and Grain | Nova Scotia................. Prince Edward Island 6 

Harvesting 
Pi Pieking (ouiGents) | (QUCDEC. . coke ce hic ecea sous CONLATION aaa oie nts 20 
Potato Picking...<...... Nova Scotia, New Brunswick..| Prince Edward Island! 375 


Immigration, as in recent years, was again during 1953-54 an important 
factor in meeting farm labour requirements. During the calendar year 1953, 
more than 17,000 immigrants of working age classified as agricultural workers, 
were admitted to Canada. Included in this number was a group of 2,383 work- 
ers who were selected by representatives of the Department of Labour in 
Germany and sent forward in groups during the spring and summer of 1953 for 
placement on farms in the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. These 
workers were granted assisted passage loans by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, which was given a joint guarantee against losses by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the provinces concerned, under the terms of the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements. Placement of these workers on farms was 
carried out under the supervision of the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Com- 
mittees in the provinces. 


Through organized movements of farm workers within Canada and the 
entry of immigrant farm workers, the requirements of agriculture were met and 
there were no crop losses resulting from labour shortages reported during the 
year. 

Each year officials concerned in the administration of the Federal-Provin- 
cial farm labour program meet at Ottawa to review the year’s operations, and to 
make plans for meeting labour requirements in agriculture and related industries 
during the coming year. The Eleventh Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Con- 
ference was held in Ottawa, November 25-26, 1953, and was attended by repre- 
sentatives from all provinces except Newfoundland, Head Office and regional 
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officials of the National Employment Service, officials of the Federal Depart- 
ments of Citizenship and Immigration, Agriculture, and Labour. Representa- 
tives of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, the United States Employment 
Service, and several of the Embassies in Ottawa also attended. 


Organized Movements of Workers between 
Canada and the United States 


The shortage of woods labour in the northern New England states and the 
availability of skilled woods workers in the border areas of Quebec and .New 
Brunswick led to an arrangement during the war years whereby Canadian 
woods workers could be recruited by approved American employers under a 
quota arrangement. This arrangement has been carried on in the post-war years, 
changes considered necessary in the agreement being worked out between the 
Department of Labour of Canada and the United States Department of Labor. 
The present quota stands at 9,900. Applications for Canadian woods workers 
are made by American operators to the United States Immigration Department 
and certified to by the United States Department of Labor. Allocations are 
then made in accordance with the agreement. 


The numbers of Canadian workers employed under the agreement in re- 
cent years were as follows: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBERS OF CANADIAN WOOD WORKERS EMPLOYED IN THE UNITED STATES AT 
FOUR SPECIFIED DATES DURING THE YEARS 1947 To 1953 INCLUSIVE 


— March 1 June 1 September 1 December 1 
\ 
1927 FR OE te. pomenwekebire 6,800 4,700 5,750 7,750 
a em ce al MM. 5,300 5,700 5,300 5,800 
DORE or aise ee Ee 4,050 2,400 2,150 1,900 
TOS0r. SARY. Sree eer ne - 1,800 2,400 2,950 5,500 
(SSR MG By e®. MITTS 5,848 4,570 6,324 7,495 
1952-:a0)..2x1 } pekoreet lh det! 5,825 4,950 4,750 4,525 
Loh e. tk Be he 4,100 3,670 3,848 4,875 


_ There is a very high rate of turnover on these woods operations in the 
United States and men are crossing the border almost continuously to take jobs. 
Therefore, the figures shown in Table 2 do not represent the total number of 
men who have been employed. 


For many years there have been seasonal movements of various classes of 
agricultural workers to and from the United States, such as potato pickers from 
Quebec and New Brunswick, who assist in the harvesting of potatoes in the State 
of Maine and the movement of tobacco curers from the United States, who help 
get the crop off in Quebec and Ontario. In recent years these movements have 
all been placed on-an organized basis through agreement with the United States 
authorities. Particulars of such organized movements between the United States 
and Canada during the fiscal year are shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3.—MOVEMENTS OF FARM LABOUR AND EQUIPMENT BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1954 


Type of Movement From To shee i 
MOP AOs PICK CES: oi  he's%s ce. Quebec, New Brunswick..| Maine.............. 5,200 
2 Potato Pickers /(VIBGI, Miebec. Ke. . LBOY, ARAAL . New York State..... 87 
34 Maple Sugar Harvesters. 3) Quebecs.... . Sects icosce ove ocd New England States. . 400 
4. Bean Harvesters......... New Brunswick.......... Maine ,.2244 ae. 1,241 
5. Tobacco Workers....... Southern States.......... Ontario, Quebec..... 1,660 
OA le PICKEIS 0.5.5.0 665 WUE G ee. ou ees casea aie New York State..... 95 
7. Sugar Beet Workers..... Saskatchewan........... Montana... .woitomem 60 
8. Harvesting Outfits ep nede Mid-Western States...... Prairie Provinces.....| Combines 451 


Selection, Reception and Placement of Immigrant 
Workers Who Come Forward in Group Movements 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1954, a total of 9,952 immigrants 
came to Canada in organized group movements. Comprising this group were 
5,003 persons for farm work, 3,543 persons for domestic service, 1,142 men 
for railway track maintenance work and 264 general labourers. 


Since the International Refugee Organization ceased operations on Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, payment of ocean transportation for group movements has either 
been by way of assisted passage loans granted by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration or has been provided by the immigrants themselves. The 
Department of Labour has continued to assume the cost of inland transportation 
for domestics and farm workers who come forward in group movements and who 
are placed in employment by the National Employment Service and the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Committees, provided they remain in the employment 
to which they are assigned for one year. This applies regardless of the country 
of origin. 


Workers who come forward in group movements sign an undertaking to 
the Minister of Labour agreeing to accept the employment for which they were 
selected, or such other employment as may be arranged for them by an author- 
ized representative of the Minister, for a period of at least twelve months. 
Employers making application for the services of workers who come forward 
in. group movements are also required to sign an undertaking to provide em- 
ployment for at least 12 months at wages and other working conditions not 
less favourable to the worker than those which apply to similar classifications 
of employment in the district. 
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Many classes of workers who come forward in group movements such 
as woods workers, miners, and in many instances farm workers, are sent directly 
to their destinations from the port of entry. There are, however, classes of 
workers who come forward in group movements for whom specific placements 
are not arranged until after the workers are in Canada. Falling in this cate- 
gory are female domestic workers, couples for domestic employment, nurses 
and nurses’ aides, and some farm workers. On arrival, such workers are sent 
to a hostel operated by the Department of Labour for the reception of newly- 
arrived immigrants. During the fiscal year 1953, the Department of Labour 
maintained two hostels, one located at St. Paul ’Ermite, near Montreal and 
one at Ajax, near Toronto. Each provided accommodation for from 500 to 
600 persons. On June 30, 1953, the Department of Labour hostel at Ajax 
was closed and hostel facilities were concentrated at St. Paul ’Ermite. The 
normal length of stay of newly-arrived immigrants in the hostel is from 24 to 
48 hours but on occasion it is necessary, for various reasons, for immigrants 
to remain for somewhat longer periods. | 


Since the first group movement of Polish veterans in 1946 to March 31, 
1954, a total of 87,892 immigrants have come to Canada in group movements 
and have been placed in employment through the National Employment Ser- 
vice and the Department of Labour. Farm workers constitute the largest single 
group brought forward during that period, there having been more than 31,000 
workers. The next largest single group was made up of domestic workers, 
including both single girls and married couples, there having been more than 
19,000 of these. 


Table 4 which follows shows the number of workers in the various occu- 
pational classifications who came forward in group movements for each of the 
fiscal years from 1946 to that ended March 31, 1954. 


Very soon after the group movements began it was found that some of 
these immigrants required hospital and medical care within a short time after 
their arrival in Canada. In most cases the immigrants were unable to pay the 
expenses of hospital and medical care required and provincial and municipal 
authorities were reluctant to accept responsibility for payment of such expenses 
as the immigrants lacked residence qualifications. To meet this problem, the 
Department of Labour was given authority for the payment of hospital and 
medical expenses incurred by certain indigent immigrants who, at the time the 
expenses were incurred, had been in Canada less than six months. 


The Minister of Labour was also given authority to enter into agreements 
with the provinces to provide for the sharing of hospital and medical expenses 
incurred by certain indigent immigrants during the one year period following 
their entry into Canada and, in 1948, agreements of this type were completed 
with Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
Similar agreements were entered into with Quebec and Ontario but the agree- 
ments with these provinces provided for the payment of hospital expenses only 
and no provision was made for the handling of the costs of medical care. 


The agreements with Prince Edward Island and Quebec are still in effect 
but during 1952 and 1953 new agreements on a broader basis were completed 
with Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
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and British Columbia. These agreements were entered into on behalf of the 
Government of Canada by the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration and are 
administered by the Department of Labour. 


The new agreements provide for hospital care for all indigent immigrants 
during their first year in Canada and some provide also for welfare assistance 
and medical care. 


As stated earlier in this report, immigrants who come to Canada as 
workers in group movements sign an undertaking to the Minister of Labour 
agreeing to remain in the employment to which they are assigned for a period 
ef one year. Workers who fulfil this undertaking are provided with a card 
bearing a facsimile of the signature of the Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Labour, certifying that they have discharged their obligation. 


Woods Labour 


In view of the importance of forestry as a basic primary industry and its 
close association with agriculture in regard to manpower, the Special Services 
Branch maintains close liaison with associations and employers in the forest 
industries, with particular reference to their manpower problems. 


To provide an adequate supply of workers for the forest industry, it has 
been necessary at various times since 1945 to carry out special campaigns in 
co-operation with the industry to encourage workers to take employment in the 
woods during the winter cutting season, and to bring forward immigrant workers 
selected in Europe for woods work. 


Employment in the industry during the 1953 season was somewhat below 
1952 levels and the demand for woods labour during the year was met with 
little difficulty, no special measures being necessary. 
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Heonomies and Researeh Branch 


The Economics and Research Branch serves as the central federal agency 
for economic analyses and research in the field of labour. The Branch carries 
out analytical and research projects on labour matters, including wages, hours, 
working conditions, union organization, collective bargaining, manpower utiliza- 
tion, employment and unemployment, productivity, occupational and other spe- 
cial studies. 


The basic data for these studies are obtained from regular and special 
surveys of employers and unions and from other statistical and research agencies 
within the government and outside. Some of the survey and analytical work is 
carried on in close co-operation with other government agencies including the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Department of Defence Production and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


The results of the analysis of the survey data and of the research studies of 
the Branch are made available to labour and management, to the United Nations 
and the International Labour Office, to other government agencies, and to inter- 
ested individuals through The Labour Gazette and through various regular and 
special reports issued by the Branch. 


During the year the Branch continued to prepare the section of The Labour 
Gazette called The Current Manpower and Labour Relations Review. This 
special section is inserted in The Labour Gazette just as it goes to press, thus 
making possible the issuance to the public of an up-to-date analysis of the labour 
market and labour-management situation in Canada. 


The research program on industrial arbitration, begun in co-operation with 
Canadian universities in 1951, was continued and expanded during 1952 and 
in the fiscal year under review to include other techniques of settling industrial 
disputes. The general direction of this program is exercised by a committee 
consisting of representatives from the universities of Toronto, McGill and Laval, 
and the federal Department of Labour. Under the program the Department 
makes grants to universities to assist in research projects approved by the Com- 
mittee. These projects are carried out by senior post-graduate students or by 
faculty members of Canadian universities. 


During the year grants were made for the following studies: Dalhousie 
University, An Analysis of the Settlement of Industrial Disputes in the Major 
Industries of Nova Scotia; Laval University, An Analysis of the Settlement of 
Labour Disputes in the Shoe Industry of Quebec; McGill University, Patterns 
of Accommodation in the Quebec Men’s Garment Industry and The Relations 
Between Municipalities and Employee Organizations in Canada; University of 
British Columbia, Settlement of Building Trades Disputes in British Columbia 
and An Analysis of the Use of the Labour Injunction. 

The studies undertaken in the years 1951 and 1952 included: McGill 


University, The Settlement of Industrial Disputes: The Alberta Coal Industry— 
A Case Study; University of Toronto, Canadian Conciliation and Arbitration 
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Legislation; Queen’s University, Procedures Followed in the Arbitration of 
Union-Management Disputes in the Manufacturing Industries of Ontario; McGill 
University, The Settlement of Industrial Disputes in the Quebec Textiles Indus- 
try; University of British Columbia, Disputes Settlement in the British Columbia 
Logging and Pulp and Paper Industries; Laval University, Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion under the Public Service Employees Disputes Act of Quebec; University 
of Toronto, Portrayal and Assessment of Labour Legislation from the Intro- 
duction of P.C. 1003 to the Present. 


Wage Rates—At the beginning of October each year, the Branch sends 
out its regular questionnaire on wage rates and hours of labour to some 16,000 
employers in all parts of the country. These employers, in most cases, are sent 
schedules of selected occupations with job descriptions and are asked to report 
only those workers whose duties conform with those set out in the schedules. 
This is done regularly in order to standardize the returns from the employers. 


The results of the 1952 survey were made available in the Annual Report 
on Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour in Canada, October 1952. ‘This 
report contains wage rate information by occupation, industry and locality, and 
average standard hours of work per week in each industry as well as index 
numbers of wage rates. 


At intervals during the year, articles on wage rates were published in The 
Labour Gazette. These studies, based largely on survey information, included 
Wage Rates and Hours of Work in the Meat Products Industry and Preliminary 
Index of Wage Rates for 1952, April 1953 issue; Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in the Pulp and Paper Industry, May 1953 issue; and Amount of Change 
in Wage Rates Between October 1952 and October 1953, November 1953 issue. 


The regular sample survey of wage changes was made in the spring in order 
to assess the trend taking place in wage rates between October 1 and April 1. 
The results of this 1953 sample survey were issued in a press release on May 1, 
1953 and were also published in the May 1953 issue of The Labour Gazette 
under the title Wage Trends: October 1952 to April 1953. 


One of the main wage projects undertaken in the year was a revision of 
the index number of wage rates. ‘The index number at present is published on 
the base of average rates in the period 1935 to 1939 as 100 as well as on the 
base of rates in 1939 as 100. It is proposed to calculate the revised index on 
the base of rates in 1949 as 100 using 1951 census data for weighting purposes. 
Much of the statistical and clerical work required before these changes can be 
put into effect has been finished. 


Hours and Working Conditions—The 1953 annual survey of hours and 
working conditions was undertaken in April. For these surveys forms request- 
ing information on various conditions of work are sent to employers with 15 
or more employees. The form is varied somewhat from year to year depending 
upon the types of information for which there is current need. The question- 
naire for 1953 sought information on standard weekly hours, vacations, statu- 
tory holidays, pension plans, sickness and accident benefit plans, sick leave, 
retirement policy and other items. 
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In addition to the information on hours of work published with data on 
wages referred to above a series of articles, based on information from these 
surveys, was published in The Labour Gazette during the fiscal year. These 
included: Accident Prevention Facilities in Manufacturing, April 1953 issue; 
Standard Work Week in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1952, June 1953 
issue; Plant Employees’ Working Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing In- 
dustry, 1949-1953, October 1953 issue; Office Employees’ Working Conditions 
in Canadian Manufacturing, 1949-1953, November 1953 issue; Working Con- 
ditions in Canadian Banks, January 1954 issue; Working Conditions at Head 
Offices of Canadian Life Insurance Companies, February 1954 issue; Working 
Conditions of Sales Staff in Retail Trade, March 1954 issue. 


With the co-operation of the Department of National Revenue and the 
Annuities Branch, studies on pension plans were undertaken covering such 
features as funding, types and amounts of contributions, benefit formulae, vest- 
ing provisions, and compulsory retirement conditions. The results of the study 
will be published in a series of articles in The Labour Gazette. 


During 1953, the Branch continued to work with the various Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards with a view to securing the adoption of cer- 
tain standard methods of compiling statistics dealing with industrial accidents, 
which would make possible interprovincial comparisons as well as the com- 
pilation of nation-wide statistics. The Branch also continued to collect informa- 
tion on indusirial fatalities. This information was derived from Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Board reports, from the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners and from a variety of other sources including reports in the daily 
press. Statistical information on industrial fatalities was made available during 
the year through quarterly articles in The Labour Gazette and an annual sum- 
mary published in the June 1953 issue. 


Collective Agreemenits—The Branch maintains a file of collective agree- 
ments in Canada so far as they can be obtained. ‘The file at present contains 
about 6,000. The number of workers under agreement in 1952 reached 
1,510,000. 


The following articles, based on analytical studies of agreements, were 
prepared during the fiscal year and appeared in The Labour Gazette: Guaran- 
teed Wage and Employment Plans in Collective Agreements, and Number of 
Workers Affected by Collective Agreements in Canada, September 1953 issue; 
Wage Rates and Working Conditions in Eight Construction Trades, January 
1954 issue. 


As collective agreements were received, statistical information on wage 
changes was recorded. From this information an article entitled Wage Changes 
During 1952 in Collective Agreements was prepared and it appeared in the 
April 1953 issue of The Labour Gazette. Further information on the trend 
of wage changes was also published periodically. 


Labour Organization in Canada — The forty-third Annual Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada, prepared in 1954, showed that the growth in 
union membership had continued, reaching 1,267,911 at January 1, 1954. 
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This report was based on information obtained from a questionnaire that was 
sent to all known unions and their locals. It presents statistical information 
and a directory of labour organizations giving membership figures, affiliations, 
the names and addresses of officials, and the names of official publications. 


Strikes and Lockouts—A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has 
been maintained by the Department since its establishment in 1900. Tables 
are published each month in The Labour Gazette giving particulars as to dura- 
tion, cause and method of settlement. A review for each calendar year, with 
statistical analyses, is published as early as possible in the year following. 


The data pertain to all work stoppages caused by labour-management dis- 
putes without any distinction as to whether they are dealt with under federal 
or provincial legislation. Information is received from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Industrial Relations Branch, the Provincial De- 
partments of Labour, press clippings, etc. In each case, an endeavour is also 
made to obtain complete details from the parties concerned, that is, from rep- 
resentatives of the workers involved and from the employer. 


Employment and Labour Market—During the year 1953-54 the study 
of current employment conditions and manpower requirements and supplies 
was continued—a continuous study of unemployment by areas, industries and 
occupations as well as for Canada as a whole. 


The results of these analyses were made available in monthly press releases 
prepared with the co-operation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
National Employment Service. More detailed information was published each 
month in The Labour Gazette. 


During the year, the Branch carried out local labour market surveys in 
five cities in order to obtain information on the labour market behaviour of 
workers who lose their jobs, and the varying degree of participation by these 
workers in the labour force. These surveys were carried out with the co-opera- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the National Employment Service. 


The quarterly Employment Forecast Survey, initiated in 1946, was con- 
tinued. This confidential survey, which is found useful in anticipating probable 
labour and related economic trends, is based on questionnaire returns from ap- 
proximately 800 establishments, and qualitative information that regional offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and Branch fieldmen acquire from 
interviews with responsible industrial executives. This latter information con- 
cerns the outlook for production and employment, the supply of labour and 
related factors such as available supplies of raw materials, domestic and export 
market prospects, inventories, plant expansion and the effects of government 
policies. 

In the summer of 1953, the Branch carried out an extensive statistical and 
critical evaluation of the record of the employment forecast since its inception 


in 1946. It is expected that several important modifications in the techniques 
of this survey will result. 


As well as the regular reports on the employment situation, a number of 
articles on employment were prepared for publication in The Labour Gazette: 
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Industrial Expansion 1948-52 in the Transportation Equipment Industry, April 
1953 issue; Effects of Plant Expansion in Ontario, 1948-53, July 1953 issue; 
Effects of Plant Expansion on Employment 1948-53, October 1953 issue; Plant 
Expansion and Employment Opportunities in .Manufacturing Industries in 
Canada, February 1954 issue. 


In addition to general employment and labour market analyses, the Branch 
continued to study the employment problems of special groups of workers, in- 
cluding women and older people, and carried out research on manpower utiliza- 
tion problems such as productivity, mobility, and seasonality. 


An article on Participation of Women in Canada’s Labour Force, prepared 
in the Branch, was published in the March 1954 issue of The Labour Gazette. 

A report on the Concepts and Problems in the Measurement and Analysis 
of Productivity was prepared for the Interdepartmental Committee on Labour 
Statistics. This technical document analyses the variables responsible for pro- 
ductivity changes and discusses the technical problems involved in calculating 
and using various means of measuring productivity in the economy. 


During the year, the Branch continued its research.into seasonal varia- 
tions in employment in Canadian industries, undertaken on the recommenda- 
tion of the National Advisory Council on Manpower. The results of a survey 
of employers in seasonal industries, carried out through the co-operation of the 
National and Local Employment Committees, which advise the National Em- 
ployment Service, were in a report entitled Seasonal Unemployment Survey. A 
non-technical report on the survey, called Seasonal Unemployment in Canada, 
was prepared for publication. These reports include information on the meas- 
ures that industry is taking to overcome the effects of seasonality as well as 
statistical data on the extent of seasonal employment variations in the industries 
surveyed. 


Several research projects were carried out during the year in the field of 
manpower supplies and manpower utilization, partly in relation to the defence 
production effort. 


Studies were begun of the past and probable future growth of the Canadian 
labour force, taking into account the age structure of the Canadian population 
and its natural increase, immigration and emigration, and trends in the rate of 
labour force participation by the various age groups of each sex. 


Work was continued on the identification of skilled occupations which 
might be in short supply in future periods of high employment. Related to this 
work is a survey of training time required in selected occupations, which was 
begun during the year. Summary tables are being prepared for one hundred or 
more key industries to show the length of time required to train workers in im- 
portant occupations to various levels of competence. 


Occupational Analysis—The Branch continued to prepare and publish 
monographs and pamphlets in the “Canadian Occupations” series. The prepara- 
tion of each monograph involves research into the historical development of the 
occupation, the nature of the work embraced by the occupation, entrance re- 
quirements, training, trends in employment, advantages and disadvantages, and 
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opportunities. This series of booklets is distributed through a co-operative 
arrangement with the provinces and is designed to meet the demand for up-to- 
date information on occupations from teachers, vocational guidance counsellors, 
employment service officers, directors of personnel and union officials, workers 
shifting to other occupations and, most of all, from youth faced with the selection 
of an occupation. 


Two new monographs were prepared in 1953, Railway Careers and Hos- 
pital Workers (Other than Professional), and much of the basic research 
work was completed for monographs on the Teaching Profession and Draughts- 
man. Several numbers in the series were revised: Bricklayers and Stone- 
Masons, Plasterer, Sheet-Metal Worker and Electrician. A revised edition of 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering was distributed during the fiscal 
year. 


As a complement to this program, work was begun in 1953, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Film Board and the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch, on a series of film strips: Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, The 
Engineering Profession, Social Worker and Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics. It is expected that these film strips will be released during 1954. 


In its work on occupations, the Branch also extended its work on wage- 
reporting schedules. These schedules list the principal occupations in each in- 
dustry and describe each one briefly. The purpose is to help obtain more precise 
information from employers on occupational wage rates. During the fiscal year 
over sixty of these schedules were revised. 


Work on definitions of civilian equivalents to service trades, in co-operation 
with the Department of National Defence, was another research project that was 
continued during the year. The Branch also assisted The Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch in the revision of the publication Apprenticeship in Canada. 


During 1953, the Branch made an employee available to the International 
Labour Organization to carry out occupational analysis work in Brazil and 
another employee was loaned to the City of Winnipeg for several months to help 
establish a job analysis and description program for the Winnipeg Wages Survey 
Board. 


Technical Personnel—The Register of architects, scientists and engin- 
eers was maintained and further developed. At present records are available 
for some 69,000 individuals. Questionnaires were distributed to the universi- 
ties in order to obtain records of prospective 1954 graduates in the technical 
courses, while records of new Canadians with technical training were secured 
with the help of the National Employment Service and various professional or- 
ganizations. During the year liaison was established with the National Science 
Foundation in the United States for exchange of information on Canadian 
scientists who are members of United States professional societies and United 
States scientists resident in Canada. 


The main activity of the section during the year has again been to continue 
the review of earlier records and to bring as many files as possible up to date. 
The Veterinary Medicine Group was, for the first time since the war, asked to 
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complete new questionnaires. Although registration is voluntary, co-operation 
on the part of individuals and employers of scientists and engineers has been 
good. At the present time 42,350 individual records are up to date. 


Particulars given in the questionnaires have been tabulated from punch 
cards in order to facilitate analysis. These tabulations were used in the prepara- 
tion of tables and reports for government and public distribution and also for 
answering frequent queries from government and industry. As the Register is 
the only one of its kind in Canada, it was widely used. 


The Branch published four issues of the Technical Personnel Bulletin: 
Selected Characteristics of the Practicing Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 
Registered with the Technical Personnel Section up to March 1953, April 1953; 
An Analysis of Technical Personnel in Canada, the United States and USSR, 
July 1953; Starting Salaries Paid 1953 Graduates in Certain Courses and 
Selected Characteristics of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and Geologists 
Registered with the Section up to September 1953, October 1953; and Report 
on Professional Personnel in Agriculture, March 1954. The statistical informa- 
tion in these bulletins, based on analyses of tabulated data from the Register and 
sample surveys of various groups, helps to provide educational institutions, in- 
dustry and government groups with current data and labour market trends for 
technical personnel. 


Close contact was maintained with Canadian universities, professional or- 
ganizations, some large industrial concerns, the National Employment Service, 
the National Research Council, the Defence Research Board and other govern- 
ment agencies to which the Register has proved of service and from which co- 
operation is obtained. 


Special Projects—The Branch prepared fifteen reports for the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. Of these, several were comprehensive in nature including 
those for the thirteenth issue of the JLO Year Book of Labour Statistics, the 
Statistical Year Book of the United Nations, and the United Nations Demo- 
graphic Yearbook. In response to the large number of requests for copies of the 
report on Handicrafts and Small Scale Industries in Canada, it was mimeo- 
graphed and given a limited circulation to interested groups and individuals. 


Research was continued on the role played by post-war immigrants in 
Canadian economic life and their integration in the Canadian labour force. Two 
editions of the booklet Working and Living Conditions in Canada were published 
and distributed during the year. As this publication is widely used for refer- 
ence by officials concerned with immigration, particular attention was given to 
topics of special interest to prospective Canadians. 


During the year, the Branch maintained close contact with developments 
in the agricultural industry, particularly on farm labour. Growing out of dis- 
cussions on manpower in agriculture at meetings of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower and at annual Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Con- 
ferences, the Economics and Research Branch began a series of booklets on farm 
labour problems. The first of these bulletins, The Farmer’s Son, was published 
and distributed and the second, Farm Safety and Workmen’s Compensation, was 
prepared and will be distributed in 1954. 
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The Labour Gazette 


— 


The Labour Gazette, authorized by Section 4 of the Department of Labour 
Act (R.S., 1952, c. 72), the same Act that established the Department of Labour, 
is now in its 54th year of publication. The Act states: 


With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other information 
relating to the conditions of labour, the Minister shall collect, digest, and publish 
in suitable form statistical and other information relating to the conditions of labour, 
shall institute and conduct inquiries into important industrial questions upon which 
adequate information may not at present be available, and issue at least once in 
every month a publication to be known as The Labour Gazette, which shall contain 
information regarding conditions of the labour market and kindred subjects. . 


During the fiscal year The Labour Gazette continued to report objectively 
and factually events and trends in labour and industry and to publish accurate 
statistical and other information relating to labour conditions. It published 
records of labour legislation, employment and unemployment, immigration, 
farm labour, wages and hours of labour, price trends and the cost of living, 
industrial relations, industrial disputes, conciliation, labour-management co-op- 
eration, activities of labour organizations, collective agreements, vocational train- 
ing activities, rehabilitation of disabled persons, industrial health and accidents, 
Canadian Government Annuities, women in industry,.employment and training 
of youth, the National Employment Service, the activities of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the provincial Departments of Labour and Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, and the decisions of the Canada Labour Relations Board. 
Numerous special articles on the economic and social aspects of labour prob- 
lems, many of which were prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, 
also appeared in the various issues. 


One special issue was published during the year. The March number was 
devoted to articles on women in the labour force and contained reports on wage- 
earning women in Canada, the United States and Great Britain as well as shorter 
items relating to women workers in this country and elsewhere. 


The special feature entitled “Current Manpower and Labour Relations Re- 
view”, which began with the January 1953 issue, was continued during the year. 
This up-to-date analysis of employment and industrial relations developments 
is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. 


In addition, The Labour Gazette contained articles on social, industrial 
and economic conditions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries, 
especially where these were in some degree analogous to those in Canada. 


The proceedings of the International Labour Organization, the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the annual conventions of the 
major labour organizations in Canada, the United States and Great Britain 
received comprehensive coverage. There were articles on guaranteed wage plans 
and plant expansion, and extracts from Hansard of interest to labour. 
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The average monthly distribution of The Labour Gazette during the fiscal 
year was 19,087 (14,918 in English and 4,169 in French). Of this number, 
the average monthly paid circulation was 11,567 (8,786 in English and 2,781 
in French), and the complimentary circulation was 7,521 (6,133 in English and 
1,388 in French). The English circulation is 58-8 per cent paid; the French, 
66-7 per cent paid. 


The Labour Gazette Branch also continued the preparation of a conden- 
sation of important press stories and editorials for distribution to officials of 
the Department, and continued the supervision of the Department’s press clip- 
ping bureau. 


The subscription rate remained at $1.50 per year for Canadian subscribers, 
with a special rate of fifty cents per year to groups of five or more to accommo- 
date the requirements of trade union locals, students, and companies wishing 
to subscribe for their staffs, and $3.00 per year outside Canada. 


At the close of each calendar year a limited number of volumes are bound, 
with a classified index, and sold to subscribers at five dollars per volume in 
Canada and seven dollars in other countries. 
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Information and Publicity 


The Information Branch provides a wide variety of information and pub- 
licity services for the various activities of the Department, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and the Canada Labour Relations Board, in line with 
the policy of the Department to keep the public and the press fully informed 
on the legislation it administers, as well as on the activities of all federal agen- 
cies in the labour field. 


The duties of the Branch include press liaison services for the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, the National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled, the Canadian Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, the National Apprenticeship Advisory Committee, the Federal-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Conference, and the National Employment Committee. 


The Branch is responsible for the preparation and circulation of news re- 
leases on all policies and activities of the Department. During the year, 147 
releases were issued. A one-page weekly bulletin, which summarizes all news 
releases issued during the week, was prepared and mailed to all weekly news- 
papers. 


A brief semi-monthly digest of current labour and industrial matters, 
“2 Minutes of Employment Facts”, printed in bulletin form, was distributed 
to employers and employer groups, leading trade unions, and others interested 
in the subjects. The total circulation of the publication in both English and 
French, which is almost entirely on a request basis, was about 30,000 for each 
issue. In addition, several thousand extra copies of certain issues were re- 
quested by interested groups, and certain issues were used as informational 
pamphlets for distribution at fairs and exhibitions. 


The Branch carried out advertising campaigns on employment oppor- 
tunities in agriculture and on Canadian government annuities. 


In co-operation with the National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, 
the Branch conducted a publicity campaign designed to widen employment 
Opportunities for the physically handicapped. During the year, a film entitled 
“Everybody’s Handicapped” was produced through the National Film Board, 
in English and French, with a script prepared by the Information Branch. The 
film was launched with an intensive promotional campaign, involving screenings 
arranged by local offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission for em- 
ployers, business executives, trade unions, etc., from coast to coast. A manual 
of background material on the handicapped was drawn up to assist local office 
staffs in the preparation of talks and publicity in connection with screenings of 
the film. During the year, the film was awarded Honourable Mention in the 
Canadian annual National Film Awards, and a Certificate of Merit in the 
“Golden Reels” competition of the Film Council of America. In a two-month 
period ending March 31, there had been 674 screenings of the film with a total 
audience of more than 44,000. 
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The Branch designed and assisted in the preparation and circulation of 
departmental exhibits publicizing the services available through the Department 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. ‘The theme of the 1953 exhibits 
was “A Growing Canada Offers Wide Opportunities to the Highly-Skilled”’. 
Their purpose was to inform young people and their parents of the benefits of 
training, including apprenticeship training, for the skilled occupations, and to 
point out to employers the advantage of setting up in-plant training to produce 
their own supply of skilled workers. With the co-operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, arrangements were made with provincial appren- 
ticeship authorities to have apprenticeship representatives in the booths at most 
of the fairs in each province. A new exhibit, or one designed previously on the 
same theme, appeared in some 37 fairs and exhibitions from coast to coast, the 
attendance at which is estimated at more than seven million. 


A radio program, “Canada at Work’, prepared by the Branch, was broad- 
cast weekly over an average of 48 independent radio stations throughout the 
year. At the year’s end, 52 stations were carrying the program, while one series 
of six broadcasts on apprenticeship training was carried by 70 stations. The 
program, broadcast regularly since September 1942, brings current information. 
on labour and related subjects before the public. During the fiscal year, ap- 
proximately 5,000 copies of broadcast scripts were sent out in response to re- 
quests from listeners. 


The Branch co-operated in arranging publicity and information material in 
connection with the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. This included 
English and French display panels for use at conventions and meetings. At the 
end of the year, arrangements had been made for an extensive poster campaign 
advertising the provisions of the Act as they affect employers and employees. A 
pamphlet covering the terms of the Act had been revised and a reprint was being 
arranged. Also a series of broadcasts on anti-discrimination was being prepared 
for use in the “Canada at Work” series. 


In keeping with the policy of the Department to assist provincial govern- 
ments and associated agencies, and employer and employee associations working 
in the field of accident prevention, distribution was continued of the series of 
safety films prepared in co-operation with the Film Board under the general title 
of “Accidents Don’t Happen—They’re Caused”. A seventh film in this series, 
on the emergency care and handling of spinal injuries, was in production at the 
end of the year. The Branch also assisted in a campaign to encourage safety 
in government offices and Crown Corporations. 


The Department again assisted the National Film Board financially in the 
operation of an Industrial Film Preview Library, consisting of films selected by 
the Branch. Blocks of these films were distributed during the year by the Film 
Board throughout the country, as a service to employers and to encourage the 
formation of community Industrial Film Councils. 


During the post-war years, the Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the National Employment Service and the Department of Veterans Affairs, has 
carried on an educational campaign designed to bring the facts and effects of the 
problem of the older worker before the greatest number of responsible citizens. 
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Screenings were continued of a film on the employment of the older worker, 
produced for the Department in 1950, and a further 14,000 copies of a memo- 
randum originally prepared for presentation to the National Advisory Council 
on Manpower in 1952 were sent to the larger employers in Canada. The ser- 
vices of a nationally-known radio commentator were obtained for a series of 
four radio programs on the older worker problem. 


During the year, a subcommittee of the National Manpower Council was 
set up, under the chairmanship of the Director of the Branch, to further develop 
a program of education to eliminate unnecessary discrimination in employment 
because of age. The committee has maintained close liaison with other Depart- 
ments and various outside agencies. ‘Towards the end of the year, the Canadian 
Manufacturer’s Association, in co-operation with the subcommittee, circulated 
to industrial and business organizations a questionnaire on hiring, retirement 
and pension policies affecting the older worker. 


The Branch conducted liaison with other department in all labour matters 
pertaining to veterans of the Armed Forces, and continued to handle enquiries 
concerning reinstatement rights under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act. 
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Labour Legislation 


The function of the Legislation Branch is to study labour legislation in 
Canada and other countries and to provide information concerning it. It seeks 
to promote knowledge of, and intelligent interest in, labour legislation on the 
part of employers, trade unions and the public generally, as well as to meet the 
needs of government officials and others in Canada who require a detailed 
knowlege of the existing law in other jurisdictions. Another function is to 
report on labour law and administration in Canada as required by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and other international bodies. 


The Branch maintains a complete library of federal and provincial stat- 
utes, and keeps up to date a complete historical file of the regulations issued 
under any federal or provincial labour law. 


To make available current information on developments in labour law, 
the Branch is responsible for the Labour Law section of The Labour Gazette. 
This section contains a detailed analysis of labour laws as they are enacted by 
Parliament and the provincial legislatures, and reports, month by month, the 
changes in regulations made to carry out the purpose of the legislation, in such 
varied fields as safety, minimum wages, hours, holidays with pay, apprentice- 
ship, licensing of workmen, labour relations, workmen’s compensation, and 
other fields. Court decisions in cases involving interpretation or enforcement 
of labour laws are regularly reviewed. Studies of significant new legislation 
in other countries are also included. 


A major project of the Branch is the publication of the series of reports, 
begun in 1915, known as Labour Legislation in Canada. This series consists 
of a complete consolidation of all labour laws on the federal and provincial 
statute books, issued at approximately ten-year intervals, and annual supple- 
ments. The reports contain, in text or summary, regulations as well as statutes. 
This publication is intended for those who need to consult the actual texts of 
labour laws, and who wish to compare similar provisions in several provinces, 
for example, government officials, students, trade unions and employers’ groups. 
It is particularly necessary for employers and labour organizations who carry 
on activities in more than one province to be able to determine readily the 
applicable provisions of the laws of various provinces. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, a detailed analysis of workmen’s 
compensation legislation in Canada, is brought up to date each year. The pub- 
lication describes the principles common to the Acts, points out differences and 
sets out in tabular form the benefits payable in each province to injured work- 
men and their dependents. 


A more general comparison of the standards established by provincial law 
is contained in the bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-day and 
Workmen’s Compensation, which has been issued annually since 1944. It gives 
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a general picture of minimum legal standards in Canada as well as setting out 
in convenient tabular form the current standards in the main fields of employ- 
ment for those who require particular information. 


Labour Legislation in Canada, 1949 and I 950, the first supplement to 
Labour Legislation in Canada, 1948, became available for distribution during 
the year. The 1953 editions of Workmen’s Compensation in Canada and 
Provincial Labour Standards were prepared and distributed. ‘The latter bulle- 
tins are available in both French and English. 


Reports were prepared in accordance with Canada’s obligation as a mem- 
ber of the International Labour Organization on minimum wage-fixing machin- 
ery, hours of work, weekly rest and protection of wages. | 


The Branch participates in preparation of the annual report for the United 
Nations Yearbook on Human Rights. 


The practice of sending selected pamphlets and other material on safety 
to the provincial authorities, which was initiated by a resolution of the Can- 
adian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation in 1943, was con- 
tinued, and periodic reports on current developments in legislation were fur- 
nished to the Association. 


Day-to-day work of the Branch includes preparation of memoranda in 
answer to specific requests on a wide variety of questions relating to labour 
law from governments in Canada and abroad and from students, unions, busi- 
ness firms, and others. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


The Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation, formed 
in 1938, is an organization of federal and provincial departments of labour, and 
of boards or commissions administering a labour law. Its objects are to provide 
a medium for the exchange of information, to encourage the best possible stand- 
ards of law enforcement and administration, and to bring about uniformity of 
policy with respect to labour legislation. The provinces pay an annual mem- 
bership fee of $25. The federal Department of Labour provides the services 
of a secretary-treasurer and assumes the cost of reporting and publishing the 
annual proceedings for the use of the members. 


Representatives of the federal Department and of nine provincial depart- 
ments attended the twelfth annual meeting of the Association in Banff, Septem- 
ber 1 to 4, 1953. The agenda included the following subjects: industrial safety, 
apprenticeship, problems arising out of the administration of labour relations 
iegislation, and recent developments in the International Labour Organization. 
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The Library 


The Library of the Department of Labour was established with the forma- 
tion of the Department in 1900. It serves as a source of information not only 
for the Department of Labour and other government departments but also for 
employers, unions, students, and the general public. 


The Library preserves copies of all publications of the Department to- 
gether with the constitutions and proceedings of all labour organizations active 
in Canada, the Commonwealth countries, the United States and other countries. 
In addition, all publications of the International Labour Organization, as well 
as the chief publications on labour issued by the governments of other coun- 
tries, are preserved. 


A complete inventory of the library book-stock taken in November re- 
vealed a total of more than 137,000 volumes. In addition, 680 periodicals 
are regularly received. The cataloguing of the microfilm collection of Canadian 
and American labour journals was completed. Several outside libraries have 
purchased positive film of Canadian labour journals and loans to others have 
been made. A list of Canadian labour papers on microfilm is available from 
the Library. The microfilm may be purchased from the Library. 


Selected lists of new books available on loan are published monthly in 
The Labour Gazette. ‘The May 1953 issue printed a list of Canadian labour 
papers on microfilm in the Library. 


This Library is one of two Canadian libraries participating in the Union 
List of American Labour Union Periodicals. ‘This very useful list has recently 
been issued in its preliminary form by the New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labour Relations, Cornell University. 


The Departmental library holdings to be included in this Union list, show 
260 titles (143 Canadian, 117 American). 


The reclassification and recataloguing work continued whenever possible 
and 457 titles were processed. New volumes added to the library totalled 
3,254. The third edition of the subject heading list, consisting of 275 pages, 
was completed. A great saving in binding costs has resulted from the use of 
microfilm and from the fact that 658 of 850 titles were bound in trade binders 
by the library staff. Of the 3,370 volumes and 1,280 periodicals which were 
loaned 713 books were sent to other libraries and 45 borrowed from outside 
libraries; 64 libraries made use of the loan service and 2,330 persons visited 
the library during the year. ite 


During the year about 2,000 reference questions were answered, 907 peri- 
odical articles were indexed and 19 bibliographies were made. 
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Reinstatement in Civil Employment 


C 


The Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, extended the provisions of the Rein- 
statement in Civil Employment Act, and made them applicable to all persons 
enlisting in the Regular Forces of Canada after July 5, 1950, and serving for 
a term not exceeding three years. 


Included in the coverage of the provisions are members of the Reserve 
Forces who are called out for service with the Regular Forces. 


Under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, a discharged person 
may claim reinstatement in his civilian employment either orally or in writing, 
within three months of discharge in Canada or within four months of discharge 
overseas. There is provision for extension of this time when, through a con- 
dition of health, the employee cannot return to his employment as soon as this, 
but the employer must be notified of this condition as well as the intention to 
apply for reinstatement when capable of performing the work within the three 
or four-month period, as the case may be. 


The Act requires that an employee be reinstated under conditions not 
less favourable than he would have enjoyed had be continued on in employ- 
ment instead of joining the Forces. This means: 


1. The employee’s period of service in the Forces is to count for seniority 
rights and pension rights, and for vacations with pay and other benefits. 


2. Returning employees are to be given the promotions and pay increases 
they would have received if they had remained in continuous employment. 


3. Any skill useful to the employer, which the employee has acquired while 
in the services, is to be taken into consideration in adjusting wage rates. 


4. Any period of mental or physical incapacity or hospital treatment fol- 
lowing discharge, which warrants a delay in reinstatement, is to be counted as 
a period of service in the Armed Forces and as a period of service with the 
employer. 


Reinstatement officers are located in local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service. 
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Government Employees Compensation 


It is 36 years since Parliament first passed what then was styled “An Act 
to provide compensation where employees of His Majesty are killed or suffer 
injuries while performing their duties”. It was assented to on May 24, 1918. 
The present Act is known as The Government Employees Compensation Act 
ORC r 952, @.. 134-an0 C3235). 


The greater number of federal government employees plus expanding and 
more varied activities by some departments was reflected in the higher number 
of claims for occupational accidents and diseases made under the Government 
Employees Compensation Act during the fiscal year 1953-54. 


Claims for all ten provinces totalled 14,973 and net expenditures for com- 
pensation, medical aid and pensions amounted to $1,485,577. The number of 
claims was up to 668 and expenditures compare with a total of $1,438,830 
for 1952-53. 


Defence activities, research and operational, still provide the greater pro- 
portion of federal government injuries on the civilian side. This may be re- 
garded as but natural. Defence has a widespread organization, a large vehicu- 
lar division and, of course, continually carries on important and highly essen- 
tial test work. 


Accident claims from the Post Office Department and Transport illustrate 
the fact that employees of both are engaged in outside or inside manual tasks 
that may be of an accident-causing character. 


During the fiscal year funds were obtained for the launching of safety-pro- 
motion work and general publicizing of the provisions of The Government 
Employees Compensation Act. A leaflet describing the Act and how it is 
administered through the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the provinces 
was prepared and widely distributed. Then thousands of placards and posters, 
sounding the safety note, also were placed in government office buildings, work- 
ing plants and shops, including those of Crown Corporations. The various Civil 
Service organizations publish their own periodicals and these were used as media 
for disseminating information on safety and compensation questions. Other 
measures were employed. 


One of the encouraging notes of the year is the keen revival of interest and 
activity in accident prevention in several departments of government. Notably 
this is so in National Defence and Mines and Technical Surveys. Strong com- 
mittees and set programs assure the development of a real and potentially valu- 
able safety-consciousness in those departments. Other departments are follow- 
ing suit; Transport, for example, has a long-established safety-promotion set-up. 
Liaison is maintained with other departments by the Compensation Branch of 
the Department of Labour in connection with this activity. 


The changing complex of federal government personnel, (Crown Corpora- 
tions, personnel on loan, etc.) lead to numerous references to the Department 
of Justice for rulings as to qualifications under the Act. 
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TABLE 1,—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND INDUSTRIAL DISEASES REPORTED 
UNDER THE ACT, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1953-54 


ae gy lures Rejected | Fatal Total 


— | | | | Le eee | eee 


Province, etc. Pension 


Newfoundland....... i 41 Zh 161 1 1 pig 
Prince Edward Island.|......... 39 7 33 2Avsd, ARE 81 
INOva: Sdatiag 2s ai. 2 208 118 988 2 1 1,319 
New Brunswick....... 1 101 66 | 212 WAR WOE 387 
Quebee.-eies js iaiioien 36 399 557 1,537 62 6 2,597 
Ontanidtr: 227 11 670 884 3,953 85 4 5,607 
Manttaba. sai atten slbs 9.0 slates 99 110 405 DONG Ae aire. 634 
Saskatchewan........ 2 2 105 206 1 | sesitee 419 
ALDEKa ce ree are 6 285 208 570 16 1 1,086 
British Columbia..... 2 312 312 1,728 24 3 2,381 
Yukon and Naw 0. neces .2e 96 16 114 ee 230 

Totals 20a 61 2,349 2,410 9,907 1 230 16 14,973 


Note.—lIn the above table, ‘“‘Pension’”’ is an award for a permanent disability; ‘““Compen- 
sation’ is money paid on an approved scale for a period of incapacitation due to an accident or 
occupational disease; entries under “‘Full Salary’ are cases where full salary was paid by the 
department or agency concerned of the federal government during the period of lay-off in lieu 
of ordinary compensation; entries under “Medical Aid’’ refer to claims in which the lay-off 
period was not long enough to warrant payment of compensation but in which medical expenses 
were paid. 


During the year a number of important administrative changes were put 
into effect. There is now an improved system of records. With the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury a system of immediate repayment of pro- 
vincial expenditures, with post-certification, replacing the pre-audit system of 
repayment formerly in effect, has led to a speeding up of settlement of these 
accounts; and a new arrangement for dealing with Canadian Government Rail- 
ways employees cases has resulted in greater efficiency. 


As indicated, the federal Act is based on provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts which vary quite extensively in provisions. Cash deposits are main- 
tained with each of the Boards (in Quebec the Commission) and payments of 
compensation, medical aid, pensions, funeral and other costs, are made from 
these deposits. The Government of Canada also pays a share of the total ad- 
ministrative costs of each provincial Board based mainly on the relation of the 
total expenditure on compensation to the amount spent on federal account. Close 
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and cordial relations are maintained with each Board. The members of the 
Board, officials and staff render most excellent service in the adjudication and 
payment of federal claims. 


For the purpose of reviewing provisions of the Act, an inter-departmental 
committee was set up early in the year and a total of 21 meetings were held. 
The inter-departmental committee was composed of representatives of Labour, 
Finance, National Health and Welfare and the Civil Service Commission. 


TABLE 2,—STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENTS IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES RELATIVE TO CLAIMS 
OF EMPLOYEES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1953-54 AND 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHARE OF ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES CHARGED BY 
PROVINCIAL BOARDS OR COMMISSIONS FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1953 


Administration 
Expenses charged 


Di nf laims by Provincial 
Province es Se Boards or Total 
noe2 ed Commissions for 
; Calendar Year 
1953 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Newloundiand ..). 4.56. 0. ss 12,846 99 5,914 46* 18,761 45 
Prince Edward Island.......... 9,003 82 1,506 18* 10,510 00 
INO VE COTE es hoi bein haha ae 106,604 77 19,389 92* 125,994 69 
INOW RENTIGWICK «..0/, 5 cic'seue os cans 27,676 18 16,566 70* 44,242 88 
Gievce fee ee. ee 350,525 40 15,727 00 366,252 40 
GnmGioned. LW . PAGED TED 496,984 70 46,333 46 543,318 16 
ManitoHa ze «ent; of.t2 A alt 59,316 12 13,621 46* 72,937 58 
Saskatchewan... 72. <odle «thes «ee 44,118 53 3,810 67 47,929 20 
22% laretg Clee Re uals, Sasi sae eee ar ein tei em Re 129,434 93 13,362 93 142,797 86 
BreisivCommbias.. |. fee 249,060 49 18,048 46 267,108 95 
Yukon and Northwest Territories BIOO08! | VABIIIOFS. Ad... 17 5 00 
a Hee Ce See eee begat 1,485,576 93 154,281 24 1,639,858 17 


* Calendar year 1953 administration charges shown above for provinces of Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba include charges for handling 
claims of employees on Canadian Government Railways which claims have been paid through 
the Federal Government deposits with the aforementioned Boards. The cost of claims of 
Canadian Government Railways’ employees are not shown in the disbursements column. How- 
ever, the cost of Railways’ claims are reimbursed direct to the Provinces by the Canadian 
National Railways instead of being charged to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The amount 
of administration expenses charged to Federal Government is subject to audit and approval of 
the Governor in Council before payment. When the Railways’ portion of administration 
expenses is disclosed, such portion is recovered from the Canadian National Railways by the 
Department of Labour, 


During the past fiscal year arrangements were completed whereby, effective January 1, 1954, 
the Canadian National Railways have taken over the responsibility of maintaining funds on 
deposit with the above-mentioned Boards for the payment of claims of Railways’ employees. 
The administration expenses of the said Boards for the year 1954, relative to claims of Railways’ 
employees will not be related to Federal Government account but will be dealt with by officials 
of the Canadian National Railways. 
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Merchant Seamen Compensation 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, Chapter 58, 1946, is now Chap- 
ter 178 of R.S.C. 1952 as amended by Chapter 16, R.S.C. 1952-53. 


During the year benefits were substantially increased by Act of Parliament 
and made effective from June 1 as follows: 


The maximum annual earnings as a basis for compensation was increased 
from $2,500 to $3,600; 


The minimum weekly compensation payment was increased from $12.50 
to S15; 


In case of death, monthly pension for a widow or invalid husband was 
increased from $45 per month to $50 per month; 


The allowance for dependent children was increased from $10 per month 
to $15 per month, to be further increased to $25 per month upon the death of 
the widow or invalid husband, or when children are the sole dependents; 


The maximum allowance payable for burial expenses was increased from 
$125 to $200; 


The waiting period before compensation commences was reduced from 7 
to 4 days. 


The Act is administered by the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board 
which was appointed by the Governor-in-Council in accordance with Section 3. 
Detail work in connection with the administration of the Act is done by the staff 
of the Government Employees Compensation Branch of the Department of 
Labour under the supervision of the Director of the Branch who is also Secre- 
tary of the Board. The Secretary is authorized by the Board to pass upon all 
settlements of temporary disability claims which are in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act and are not disputed by the employer or the employees. 
Approval of such settlements, as well as awards in permanent disability and death 
cases, are the final responsibility of the Board. 


The employer is required to pay the compensation directly when official 
notification of the approval of claims and amount of awards is received from 
the Board. 


During the fiscal year a total of 82 companies were subject to provisions 
of the Act and 47 claims for compensation were received. 


Five meetings were held by the Board at which 13 disputed claims were 
considered and settled. One claim for compensation was disallowed. Nine 
awards in permanent disability cases and one award in a death case were ap- 
proved; decision in two others was deferred. 


Under the Act, all seamen, but not including pilots, apprenticed pilots or 
fishermen, must be protected against accidents arising out of and in the course of 
employment by liability insurance or other means satisfactory to the Board, 
which the employer himself must secure. 
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Seaman is defined as meaning one employed or engaged on a ship registered 
in Canada or chartered by demise to a person resident in Canada or having his 
principal place of business in Canada when the ship is engaged in trading on a 
foreign voyage or on a home trade voyage as such voyages are defined in the 
Canada Shipping Act. 


If so ordered by the Governor-in-Council, the definition also includes a 
seaman engaged in Canada and employed on a ship that is registered outside of 
Canada and operated by a person resident in Canada or having his principal 
place of business in Canada when such ship is so engaged. 
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National Advisory Council on Manpower 


The National Advisory Council on Manpower was established on Febru- 
ary 1, 1951, to advise the Minister of Labour on matters relating to the most 
effective utilization in the national interest of the present and potential man- 
power of Canada. 


The membership of the Council consists of the Clerk of the Privy Council 
and the Deputy Minister of Labour as joint chairmen, four representatives of 
labour, four representatives of employers, two representatives of industry, two 
representatives of agriculture, two representatives of women of Canada, two 
representatives of veterans of Canada, and representatives of the following 
divisions of the Government: Agriculture, Citizenship and Immigration, Civil 
Service Commission, Defence Production, Finance, Fisheries, Justice, Labour, 
Mines and Technical Surveys, National Defence, Resources and Development, 
Secretary of State, Trade and Commerce, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, and Veterans Affairs; the chairmen of the Unemployment Insurance Advis- 
ory Committee and the National Employment Committee are also ex officio 
members of the Council. 


During the fiscal year under review, the Council held one meeting on 
November 5, 1953 (6th meeting). Among the questions which came up for 
consideration and discussion by the members of the Council were: the housing 
problem, civilian manpower situation, Armed Forces manpower situation, farm 
labour, trades training, seasonal unemployment, rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons and placement and employment of older workers. 


The Council received and approved interim reports on the problem of the 
older worker and on seasonal unemployment. Further research and survey 
work are being done in connection with these two important problems and 
recommendations will be submitted to the Council during the next fiscal year. 
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International Labour Organization 


Established in 1919 by the Versailles Peace Treaties, the International 
Labour Organization is an inter-governmental agency whose purpose is to pro- 
mote social justice in all countries of the world. Canada is one of 67 members 
of the ILO, which is a specialized agency of the United Nations. The ILO is 
democratically governed on a tripartite basis by representatives of the govern- 
ment, of the employers, and of the workers from each member nation. 


The machinery of the International Labour Organization consists of three 
main organs: 


(1) The Governing Body, which meets three times a year, is the executive 
council of the Organization. It maintains general supervision over the work 
of the International Labour Office, and over the various Conferences and Com- 
mittees. 


(2) The International Labour Conference is a world parliament meeting 
yearly for consideration of labour and social problems. The Conference adopts 
Conventions and Recommendations based on careful fact-finding and discussion. 


(3) The International Labour Office acts as the secretariat, the world 
research and information centre, and the publishing house for the Organiza- 
tion. In the operational field, it assists member states by furnishing experts 
on manpower training and technical assistance. 


Canada’s Part in the Work of the International Labour Organization 


Canada aided in the establishment of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in 1919 and has taken an active part in its work since that time. Canada 
is one of the eight countries of chief industrial importance which are permanent 
members of the Governing Body of the ILO. The Canadian Government Mem- 
ber on the Governing Body is the Deputy Minister of Labour. Canada also has 
a deputy employer member and a deputy worker member. 


Canada is represented at the Annual Conference of the ILO and at the 
triennial American Regional Conference and at other special conferences, by 
tripartite delegations representing the Government, the employers and the work- 
ers of Canada. Similiarly, tripartite delegations represent Canada at sessions 
of the eight Industrial Committees which convene every two or three years to 
discuss special problems of these industries: Coal Mines; Inland Transport; 
Iron and Steel; Metal Trades; Textiles; Building; Civil Engineering and Public 
Works; Petroleum; and Chemical Industries. In addition, there are Canadian 
members on the following ILO Advisory Committees: Finance and Admini- 
strative, Allocations, Permanent Migration, Indigenous Labour, Social Security 
Experts, International Development Works, Productivity in Manufacturing In- 
dustries, Occupational Safety and Health, Recreation, Women’s Work, Juvenile 
Employment, Statistical Experts, Joint ILO/ WHO Committee on Occupational 
Health, and Joint ILO/WHO Committee on Hygiene of Seafarers. 
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Canada aids the Technical Assistance Programme of the ILO by furnishing 
experts in various types of industrial training for service in under-developed 
countries, by arranging training courses and tours in Canada for selected per- 
sons from such countries, and by providing training materials such as the ILO 
text “National Employment Services—Canada” for use by trainees in other 
countries. 


Canada has now ratified eighteen ILO Conventions and is required to 
report annually on their application: 
No. 1—Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919; 
No. 7—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920; 
No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920; 
No. 14—Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921; 
No. 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921; 
No. 16—Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921; 
No. 22—Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926; 
‘No. 26—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928; 
No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 
1929; 
No. 32—Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932; 
No. 58—Minimum Age for Employment (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936; 
No. 63—Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938; 
No. 68—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946; 
No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946; 
No. 73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946; 
No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946; 
No. 80—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946; 
No. 88—Employment Service Convention, 1948. 


The Department of Labour is the official liaison agency between the In- 
ternational Labour Organization on the one hand and the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the employers’ and workers’ organizations, and the public of Canada, on 
the other hand. After World War I the expansion of ILO activities was such 
that the ILO Branch in the Department was set up to look after international 
labour affairs. The ILO Branch co-ordinates all ILO work by liaison with the 
Department of External Affairs and all other federal departments, with the ten 
provincial governments, with the major employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
and with the public at large. 


The Branch makes all arrangements for the Canadian delegations, includ- 
ing government, employer and worker representatives, attending international 
labour conferences and committee meetings. The Branch also prepares a large 
part of the briefing instructions for the government delegates at ILO meetings 
on reports and papers prepared for discussion, and the remainder in co-opera- 
tion with other branches and departments. After consultation with federal and 
provincial departments and agencies, reports are prepared, under the supervi- 
sion of the Branch, in reply to ILO questionnaires and inquiries on a wide 
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variety of labour matters, in addition to annual and periodical reports on the 
application of ILO Conventions and Recommendations. Departmental reports 
are also prepared on the deliberations of various ILO bodies. 


When the authentic texts of Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
at an annual ILO Conference are received, they are referred to the Department 
of Justice for a legal opinion on the legislative jurisdiction for each. When this 
is obtained, sets of authentic texts are tabled in the House of Commons and 
the Senate of Canada with the accompanying legal opinion. Sets of the Con- 
vention and Recommendations are sent to the Lieutenant-Governors of the ten 
provinces, and to the employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


The provincial departments of labour and the major employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations are also provided regularly with the annual reports on Ratified 
Conventions, with the periodical reports on other Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, and with the reports and studies issued by the ILO on various labour 
problems of current international interest. 


By these and other means, the ILO is kept informed on the progress of 
industrial and economic conditions in Canada, and the Canadian governments 
and organizations concerned are kept in touch with developments in international 
labour affairs*. 


Main Aetivities in the Fiscal Year 1953-54 


During the year the Branch completed arrangements for Canada’s repre- 
sentation at the following ILO meetings. In chronological order these were: 


In 1953, the 4th Session, Permanent Agricultural Committee; the 122nd 
Session, Governing Body; the 36th Annual Labour Conference; the 4th Session, 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee; the 123rd Session, 
Governing Body; and the 5th Session, Coal Mines Committee. 


In 1954, the Committee of Statistical Experts on the Determination of 
States of Chief Industrial Importance; the 5th Session, Inland Transport Comit- 
tee; the 124th Session, Governing Body; and the 2nd Session, Committee of 
Experts on Indigenous Labour. 


All these meetings were held in Geneva with the exception of that on Coal 
Mines which was held in Dusseldorf. 


The 36th Annual Conference 


This Conference was attended by 624 delegates and advisers representing 
the Governments, employers and workers of 58 countries. The Canadian dele- 
gation was headed by the Minister of Labour. In addition to a general debate 
on the World Labour Report*presented by the Director-General, two Recom- 
mendations, No. 96 and No. 97, were discussed and adopted, as well as 12 
Resolutions. A budget of $6,311,170 was approved to finance the ILO’s 


* The Department has available for distribution a pamphlet “Canada and the ILO” which 
gives fuller particulars on this subject. 
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operations in 1954, of which Canada’s share is 3-98 per cent or $234,556.35. 
The Conference also adopted, after examination, a report on the observance by 
member countries of their obligations in regard to the International. Labour Con- 
ventions and Recommendations adopted at previous sessions since 1919. 


Recommendation No. 96, on Minimum Age of Admission to Work Un- 
derground in Coal Mines, stated that young persons under 16 years of age should 
not be employed underground in coal mines, and those 16 and 17 years old 
should be so employed only under certain specific conditions. 


Recommendation No. 97, concerning Protection of the Health of Work- 
ers in Places of Employment, set forth a series of measures to be taken by 
authorities or employers to control risks to the health of workers in work-places, 
including first aid and emergency treatment in case of accidents, occupational 
diseases, poisoning or other sickness on the job. This Recommendation urges 
national regulations for medical examination of workers in hazardous occupa- 
tions, and notification of cases of occupational diseases. ‘Three Resolutions on 
this subject were also adopted. 


In addition to the adoption of these two Recommendations, a first discus- 
sion was held on the subject of holidays with pay, and it was decided to place 
this on the agenda for the 1954 Conference with a view to the adoption of a 
Recommendation on this subject. 


The Conference approved an Instrument to Amend the Constitution, in 
order to increase the Governing Body from 32 to 40 members: from 16 to 20 
Government members, from 8 to 10 employer members, and from 8 to 10 
worker members. This amendment will give more representation to non- 
European member states. It will come into force when ratified by two-thirds 
of the member states, and by March 10, 1954, 33 states had so ratified, includ- 
ing Canada. 


An interesting item on the agenda concerned the organization and working 
of national labour departments. The discussion was based on a report prepared 
by the International Labour Office, and those taking part arrived at conclusions 
which were adopted unanimously by the Conference. Certain general principles 
for the operation of a national labour department were outlined, concerning or- — 
ganization, staffing, public relations, functions, and international questions. It 
was felt generally that the results of this discussion would be useful to countries 
setting up labour departments, and to employer and worker groups in giving 
them a clear picture of the work of national labour departments*. 


Other ILO Meetings 


The Governing Body at its 122nd, 123rd, and 124th Sessions considered 
the conclusions of various Conferences and Committees and what action should 
be taken, and decided the agendas of the Annual Conference and other meetings 


* More detailed reports of ILO meetings during the fiscal year appear in The Labour 
Gazette issues for June, July, August, October, November and December 1953 and for Janu- 
ary, April and May 1954. 
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in 1955. Several joint committees such as the UN/ILO Committee on Forced 
Labour also submitted reports. The recommendations of Governing Body Com- 
mittees on finance, allocations, staff questions, manpower, freedom of associa- 
tion, technical assistance, etc., were discussed and the Director-General was 
authorized to take necessary action thereon. The 1955 budget estimates were 
debated and a budget of $6,745,196 was passed, subject to approval by the 
Annual Conference in June 1954. Appointments were confirmed to various 
Committee of Experts, including several Canadians. A schedule of 17 meetings 
for 1954 was tentatively arranged. 


Three Industrial Committees of the [LO met during this year. Each Indus- 
trial Committee considered the action taken by member countries and by the 
International Labour Office on the conclusions of previous sessions, the general 
developments in the industry since the last session, and the representations re- 
ceived from interested organizations. In addition, the Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee (4th Session) discussed the principle of the 
guaranteed wage, and factors affecting productivity in the construction industry, 
the Coal Mines Committee (Sth Session) discussed productivity in coal mines, 
and social welfare for coal miners, and the Inland Transport Committee (Sth 
Session) discussed conditions of employment in road transport, and welfare 
facilities for dock-workers. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


= 


The Civilian Rehabilitation Branch completed its first full year of opera- 
tion in this fiscal year. The National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons was established following a National Conference on 
the Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped held in Toronto in February, 
1951, 


In addition to a representative of each of the Federal Government Depart- 
ments concerned, Labour, National Health and Welfare, and Veterans Affairs, 
there is on this Committee an official representative of each of the ten provinces, 
six representatives of the medical profession, four representing organized labour, 
four representing organized employers, six representing the National Voluntary 
Agencies dealing with the disabled and four representing the universities. 


Co-ordination of Services—Based upon the recommendation of the National 
Advisory Committee, Federal-Provincial Agreements were proposed which offer 
a contribution up to $15,000 per annum to each province, on a matching basis, 
to pay the salaries and expenses of a Provincial Rehabilitation Co-ordinator and 
his staff, and to supply certain services necessary to the rehabilitation of an indi- 
vidual where these needs are not covered by other sections of this plan. The 
Provincial Co-ordinator, in addition to other duties, would work with a provin- 
cial interdepartmental committee to assure the co-operation of the various de- 
partments whose services contribute to a rehabilitation plan. He would seek to 
co-ordinate, on a regional and local basis, the efforts of all agencies, public and 
private, working with the disabled, and to stimulate interest of the medical pro- 
fession, management, labour, the vocational and placement services, in the poten- 
tial worth of the disabled. 


V ocational Training—Provision is being made, under the Canadian Vocational 
Co-ordination Act, whereby training of any type desired can be obtained for a 
disabled person, provided such training should result in his rehabilitation. 


A proposed new training schedule, Schedule “R”, has been worked out 
with the co-operation of the Vocational Training Branch and will operate as an 
extension of existing Federal-Provincial training agreements. 


Medical Services—Through the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
the present health grants have been supplemented by a new Medical Rehabilita- 
tion Grant to fill gaps in existing services. Grants for hospital construction, 
tuberculosis control, crippled children, and mental health, can, in some in- 
stances, be applied to rehabilitation projects. The new grant is, therefore, sup- 
plementary to these. It can be used for the following purposes: 


(a) To meet the cost of training rehabilitation personnel, such as doctors, 
physiatrists, occupational and physical therapists, remedial gymnasts, 
social workers, rehabilitation officers, etc. 
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(b) For the purchase of equipment designed to reduce disability, such 
as apparatus for electrotherapy, hydrotherapy and resistance exercises. 
Where funds are to be used for either of these two purposes, the 
amount expended can be considered as an outright grant, with no 
matching principle involved. 


(c) For expansion of existing rehabilitation services. This grant could 
help employ the necessary professional staff for hospital and rehabili- 
tation centres. It could also be used to finance surveys to seek out 
persons with disabilities, to set up units where crippled persons could 
get help with their appliances, and to set up other specialized clinics 
and units essential in any well balanced program for the disabled. 
For this latter purpose the matching principle would apply. The 
total grant for these purposes will amount to $1 million a year. For 
the year 1953-54 it was one-half of this amount. 


Provincial Organization — While a different pattern may develop in each 
province, it is intended that the provincial co-ordinator, aided by an inter- 
departmental committee and provincial and local advisory committees, would 
seek to combine the above services with those of the medical profession, the 
existing voluntary agencies, the National Employment Service and, supported 
by labour and management, would develop a team approach that would result 
in the restoration of a large percentage of the disabled to their place of maxi- 
mum usefulness in the community. 


Developments—By the end of the fiscal year, five provinces, Saskatchewan, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Manitoba, and Alberta, had signed agreements 
regarding co-ordination of services. In addition, three other provinces had in- 
dicated that the agreement regarding co-ordination of rehabilitation services 
would be signed in the very near future. All other provinces had indicated 
their intention of implementing Schedule “R” and a number of projects had 
been received and considered under the Medical Rehabilitation Grant. Pro- 
vincial co-ordinators had been appointed in Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Alberta. Similar appointments were imminent in Manitoba and Newfoundland. 


Publicity — The success of a rehabilitation program depends very largely on 
the motivation of the individual requiring rehabilitation, and general realization 
on the part of the public that if we disregard the obvious disability and pay 
attention to the remaining ability of the disabled, most of them can perform a 
useful function. 


In co-operation with the Information Branch of the Department of Labour, 
considerable publicity has been given through the press, magazine articles and 
radio to the idea that the so-called “handicapped” are employable. The film 
‘“Everybody’s Handicapped”, designed to break down employer prejudice against 
the disabled, has been produced and in the next few months will be seen by 
approximately 200,000 persons representative of employers and of labour. 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, The Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Canadian Congress of Labour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
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gress of Canada have all issued statements supporting the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. In many parts of the country, local voluntary associations have been 
formed to bring together the various organizations interested in the disabled. 
In some areas these bodies have made surveys of the resources in that district 
that will contribute to a general rehabilitation plan. 


Functions of Civilian Rehabilitation Branch—The Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch works closely with the National Advisory Committee on the Rehabili- 
tation of Disabled Persons and conveys its recommendations to the appropriate 
departments of government. Close liaison is maintained with the Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch, the National Employment Service and the De- 
partments of National Health and Welfare and Veterans Affairs. In this way, 
it is assured that the contributions of each to the rehabilitation process are 
properly co-ordinated. The Branch acts as a clearing house for information 
regarding rehabilitation and is closely in touch with the branches of Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and the United States responsible for their re- 
habilitation programs. 


Through the International Labour Office, the Rehabilitation Section of 
the Division of Social Welfare of the United Nations Organization and the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, the Branch keeps in touch 
with general developments in rehabilitation throughout the world, so that those 
interested, in Canada, can be kept fully aware of developments that might assist 
them in meeting their own problems. 


Following a study of services in Great Britain made by the Co-ordinator 
in February and March, 1953, a report entitled Observations on Rehabilitation 
Facilities in the United Kingdom was prepared for circulation to members of 
the committee and others interested throughout Canada. The information con- 
tained will be of value in setting a Canadian pattern. 


In the Fall of 1953, a survey of handicapped persons registered at the 
Montreal Office of the Unemployment Insurance Commission for employment 
was released and the valuable information which it contained is being studied 
by members of the National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons. The report clearly indicates the necessity of rehabilitation ser- 
vices among the civilian disabled. 
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Unemployment Insurance Commission— 
National Employment Service 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1947, Section 88 of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, under which the National Employment Service 
was established, was amended to provide that this Service should be under the 
direction of the Minister of Labour. Detailed information on the operations 
of the National Employment Service is published in the annual Report of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. Close liaison is maintained between 
the work of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and that of other agen- 
cies in the Department of Labour. 
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Canadian Vocational Training 


Introduction 


The term “Canadian Vocational Training” designates the federal-provincial 
organization established during World War II, under the provisions of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, Chapter 286, of Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1952, to administer federal grants to provincial governments for the 
promotion and development of vocational training. 


The grants, which are voted annually by Parliament, are administered in 
accordance with the provisions of four federal-provincial agreements signed on 
behalf of the federal government by the Minister of Labour and on behalf of 
the provinces by the Minister of the appropriate department, usually Education 
or Labour. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 


The Act, which was passed in 1942, consolidated previous provisions for 
federal aid to the provinces in this field and enlarged the scope of such assistance. 
It was amended in 1948 to provide training for unemployed persons other than 
those receiving benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Act. Further amend- 
ments which will facilitate administration, are now being considered by Parlia- 
ment. These include enlarging the membership of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council from 17 to 21, eliminating references to World War II and 
providing authority to share with the provinces in the costs of training projects 
organized for other departments of the federal government. 


Orders in Council 


The following Orders in Council and Treasury Board Minutes affecting 
the work of the Training Branch were passed during the fiscal year 1953-54: 
P.C. 1953-20/984 dated July 2, 1953, authorized the Minister of Labour to 
enter into an Apprenticeship Agreement with the Province of Newfoundland 
and allotted the sum of $5,000 for such purpose from the annual appropriation 
of $800,000 voted by Parliament. 


P.C. 1953-10/1764 dated November 19, 1953, increased the allotment from 
$5,000 to $7,000. 


P.C. 1953-19/984 dated July 2, 1953, authorized the Minister of Labour to agree 
to an amendment to the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement with the 
provinces of Manitoba and Ontario by fixing the date of March 31, 1954 as the 
prior date on which provincial expenditures shall have been made on shareable 
capital expenditures for the Trades and Technical Institutes in Winnipeg and 
Toronto. 
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P.C. 1953-1086 dated July 6, 1953, authorized the Minister to enter into an 
agreement with any province to amend the Vocational Training Agreement by 
adding thereto Division “F” Schedule “R” governing the training and retraining 
of disabled persons. 


T.B. 453735 dated July 7, 1953, authorized a cash advance of $30,000 by the 
Department of National Defence, through the Department of Labour, to the 
Province of Ontario, Defence Training Board, to enable the Province to hire 
civilian teachers for schools and training projects operated by the Armed Ser- 
vices. 

T.B. 452758 dated July 17, 1953, authorized the payment of honoraria to mem- 
bers of consulting committees engaged on the analysis of certain apprenticeship 
trades—Chairman $25 for each meeting not to exceed $500; members $15 for 
each meeting not to exceed $300 for each member. 


P.C. 1954-6/34 dated January 14, 1954, authorized the Minister to enter into 
a Vocational Training Agreement with the Northwest Territories to be effective 
September 1, 1953 to March 31, 1954. 


P.C. 1954-5/34 dated January 14, 1954, authorized the Minister to enter into 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement with the Northwest Territories cover- 
ing capital expenditures up to December 31, 1954 and other approved expendi- 
tures up to March 31, 1955. The Order allotted an unmatched grant of $1,500, 
an annual allotment for operating expenses of $2,700 to be matched by the 
Northwest Territories, and an amount of $12,700 on a matching basis for 
capital expenditures. 


P.C. 1954-4/34 dated January 14, 1954 authorized signing of an Apprentice- 
ship Agreement with the Northwest Territories covering the period September 
1, 1953 to March 31, 1954, and allotted $500 for this purpose. 


Advisory Council 


Two meetings of the Advisory Council on Vocational Training were held 
during the year. Recommendations to the Minister of Labour included: the 
renewal of existing agreements with increased federal assistance; a new formula 
for allotment of funds to the provinces under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement to be based on need as well as population; the adoption of a federal- 
provincial training program for disabled persons—Schedule “R”’; the preparation 
of more occupational monographs with accompanying fiilmstrips; the appoint- 
ment of Regional Directors of C.V.T. in each province; increase in the member- 
ship of the Advisory Council; and student aid for teachers in training. 


Apprenticeship Committee 


The Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee also held two meetings 
at which recommendations were made regarding the use of trade analyses to 
develop trade standards and courses for apprenticeship; promotion of apprentice- 
ship through publicity of various forms; removal of the upper age limit for 
apprentices; distribution of the costs of apprenticeship, and special courses for 
apprentices and improvers. 
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Northwest Territories 


The increasing need for vocational training in the Northwest Territories 
has been a subject of study for some time by the Department of Resources and 
Development and the Northwest Territories Council. The Assistant Director 
of Training participated in a survey of the situation in June 1953. On January 
14, 1954, the Commissioner, acting on behalf of the Northwest Territories 
Council, signed the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, the Vocational 
Training Agreement and the Apprenticeship Agreement covering the remaining 
periods of these agreements with the other provinces, as indicated in the afore- 
mentioned Orders in Council. Steps are then being taken to develop active 
programs in each of these fields of training. 


Assistance to Vocational Schools 


The Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement covers a ten-year period 
which expires on March 31, 1955. Under the Agreement the sum of $10 million 
has been made available for sharing with the provincial governments in the cost 
of constructing, enlarging and equipping vocational schools, and slightly over 
$2 million has been voted each year for sharing in maintenance and operating 
costs. The recommendations of the Advisory Council, with respect to its re- 
newal and changes in administrative procedure, have been referred to the prov- 
inces for study and comments. 


Enrolments in Canadian vocational schools have increased rapidly from 
approximately 124,770 in 1948 to 250,165 in 1953, an increase of over 100 per 
cent in five years. The provinces report the following number of schools as 
offering vocational or technical classes, including vocational and technical high 
schools, arts and crafts, and technical schools; trade schools, institutes, and 
specialized schools, in the occupational areas listed: 


Occupational Area Day Classes Evening Classes 
Commercial. ‘ibaa? -kpmitene hy - ast. oberg 26 208* 129 
Tn@ustiial & 4 AVES... p22 ath BAM £o, the 211 183 
FIGinCMignd0e.. oA t/etiok RE tte, ta. oh ka ae 225 184 
ASHCUILUES o Ad. as sage ete Saad ee ae oe 50 12 
Service OccupatiOns ss fin Sots Pe, Ae, eee AES 11 a2 
COPTIC RCI Glee tae es ee ee a 70 70 


* Quebec Schools teaching commercial work are not included. 


The anticipated program of new vocational schools and extensions in 
Canada, during the next five years, will require over $50 million. Federal ex- 
penditures during the past fiscal year, from the allocation of this agreement, were 
$285,814.01 for capital and $2,065,575.48 for maintenance. For particulars 
see Tables 11 and 12 appended to this report. 
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Correspondence Courses 


The five-year program of sharing with the provincial governments in the 
preparation of vocational correspondence courses terminates on March 31, 1955. 
Progress has been slow and the courses are not being used to the extent antici- 
pated due, in large part, to lack of publicity and increased facilities for full-time 
and evening courses for apprentices and others learning skilled trades. 

A total of $125,000 was made available for sharing equally with the prov- 
inces in the cost of preparing correspondence courses but only $19,269 has been 
claimed by the provinces to date. About twice this amount will be required to 
complete courses now under preparation. Enrolments in all provincially opera- 
ted vocational correspondence courses in Canada during the past year totalled 
about 4,000 of which about 2,700 were in British Columbia. Some idea of the 
potential demand for such courses is indicated by the fact that there were 15,627 
enrolments in privately operated vocational correspondence courses in Ontario 
during 1952. 

Twenty-one new courses have been completed under this program, four 
have been dropped, and thirty-seven are under preparation. A bulletin issued 
by the Training Branch in 1951 lists 122 provincial courses which are now avail- 
able to students anywhere in Canada on the same terms. 


The Interprovincial Vocational Correspondence Committee met in Febru- 
ary to study the problems and recommended that more publicity be given to this 
service. It also recommended renewal of the agreement for a further five-year 
period. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Agreement under which the federal government shares 
equally with provincial governments, except Quebec and Prince Edward Island, 
in the costs of operating special classes for registered apprentices, expired on 
March 31, 1954. A conference of provincial Ministers of Labour, Deputy 
Ministers and others concerned was held in Toronto in December. Strong 
recommendations were made to the federal Minister of Labour regarding exten- 
sion of the Agreement and expansion of its terms to include sharing in certain 
administrative expenses. The revised Agreement has been approved in principle 
and it is expected that the new agreement will be signed by the provinces in 
May. 

The provincial Directors of Apprenticeship met with the Advisory Commit- 
tee at its second session in October to discuss mutual problems and to provide 
information regarding developments in each province. 

An active publicity campaign has been conducted through the Information 
Branch making use of radio, booklets, press, exhibitions and fall fairs. 

Newfoundland signed the Apprenticeship Agreement on November 19, 
1953, and is developing an active program of training in school and on the job. 

It is expected that the analyses of the carpentry and machine shop trades 
will be ready for distribution by the end of the current year. Progress is being 
made with the special plan for obtaining teaching aids and special equipment 
from manufacturers. 
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The number of apprentices registered with provincial governments during 
the year was 12,902 as compared with 11,746 for the previous year. The 
federal vote for this work was $800,000. Detailed information regarding regis- 
trations and expenditures are given in Tables 8 and 9. 


Vocational Training Sehedules 


The Vocational Training Agreement, which provides for sharing with the 
provinces in the costs of organizing and operating short-term training projects 
for various purposes, was renewed for one year on April 1, 1953. The Ad- 
visory Council has recommended further renewal for five years. No major 
changes in regulations or procedure are anticipated. 


Armed Forces 


Under Schedule “K 1” of the Vocational Training Agreement the provinces 
are reimbursed 100 per cent of the cost of operating special classes for members 
of the Army and Air Force who are sent by the Services to specially organized 
classes in such subjects as telecommunications, electricity, and vehicle mechan- 
ics. Table 6 shows a total enrolment of 683 in such classes as compared with 
610 for the previous year. Expenditures, as shown in table, amounted to 
$80,789.96. 


The number of civilian teachers hired by Canadian Vocational Training 
for duties in schools operated by the Army and Air Force increased during the 
year from 62 to 113. The provinces are reimbursed for the full cost of these 
salaries from money provided by the Department of National Defence. Ex- 
penditures on this account during the fiscal year amounted to $329,341.71. 


Defence Production 


Enrolment in full-time classes for defence production workers under Sched- 
ule “K 2” decreased from 554 to 410, and in part-time classes from 1,342 to 
303. Under the provisions of Schedule “K 2” the federal government reim- 
burses the provinces 75 per cent of the cost of operating these classes. For 
particulars see Table 7. 


Unemployed Persons 


The total enrolment in classes operated under Schedule “M” for training 
and retraining of unemployed persons who require such training to fit them for 
suitable available employment was 2,349 as compared with 1,805 for the pre- 
vious year. Particulars of costs and enrolments are given in Tables 1 and 2. 


Heretofore, trainees in these classes have been referred for training indi- 
vidually by the local offices of the National Employment Service. The nature 
and extent of the training in each case has been determined by the availability 
of jobs on completion of training and the capacity and previous experience of 
the trainee. Recently, acute unemployment situations have developed in a num- 
ber of localities due to the closing down of coal mines and industrial plants as 
well as temporary reductions in output. In some cases, displaced workers have 
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been absorbed in other plants or industries, but in a few cases workers possess- 
ing specialized skills have found it impossible to find suitable employment in 
other fields. The provisions and conditions of Schedule “M” are being reviewed 
with a view to facilitating the establishment of special training programs to pro- 
vide such workers with new skills which will fit them for employment in other 
industries and occupations. A special committee of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council has been named to study this program and officials of the 
Department of Labour and the Unemployment Insurance Commission have 
been designated to co-operate with the provinces dealing with specific situations. 


Disabled Persons 


The special provisions for the training and retraining of disabled persons, 
which have been incorporated in the new Schedule “R”, have not yet been put 
into operation in any province due to inadequate organization. In the mean- 
time disabled persons are being trained under the provisions of Schedule “M”, 
but it is expected that most of the provinces will inaugurate special training 
under Schedule “R” during the current year. The new schedule provides for 
all types of training with special provision for training allowances and prolonged 
period of training, where necessary, to meet the individual requirements of each 
trainee. About 500 disabled persons were trained under Schedule “M”’ last 
year. 


Supervisory Training 


There has been an increasing demand from industry for Supervisory Train- 
ing during the past year. Courses are now being given in Quebec, Ontario, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and other provinces have expressed a keen interest 
in the re-establishment of this service. Arrangements have been made for re- 
vising the instruction manuals and it is expected that the revised manuals will 
be printed by the Department of Labour and used by qualified conference lead- 
ers and institute conductors in the various provinces. Federal expenditures 
for the year were $9,012.23. 


Youth Training 


Schedule “O” provides for sharing in the costs of various types of activi- 
ties formerly carried on under the provisions of the Youth Training Act which 
expired in 1942. These activities include short-term winter courses of various 
types for young people in rural districts; courses in navigation, marine engines, 
and fishing operations for fishermen in the Atlantic provinces; and financial aid, 
by way of grant or loan, or a combination of both, to worthy university students 
who require such assistance in order to continue their education. 


There have been no new developments in the courses for rural youth but 
the training program for fishermen in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland has been 
considerably expanded during the past year. Nova Scotia is now making use 
of a trailer truck specially equipped as an itinerant school and it is planned to 
equip an additional trailer for this purpose during the current year. 


Table 4 lists enrolments in all classes under this schedule totalling 3,363 
for the past year. Federal expenditures totalled $190,822.03. 
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The student aid program is divided into two parts — aid to university 
students and aid to nurses in training. Selection is made through special com- 
mittees representing the provincial government, the universities or training hos- 
pitals, and the federal government. The particular value of this method of 
distributing funds lies in the fact that the aid is available to persons anywhere 
in each province without restriction as to the nature of the course (except 
theology) or the university or hospital which the student elects to attend. For 
example, students in British Columbia are assisted while attending universities 
in other provinces and in the United States for courses which are not available 
in the province. 


Federal assistance is limited to the amount voted by Parliament each year 
and the allotment to each province is determined on the basis of previous grants 
rather than the amount required to match provincial government expenditures 
as is the practice under other programs of Schedule “O”. Until last year the 
federal funds have been sufficient to match government expenditures in most 
provinces but a considerable discrepancy is now developing in the larger prov- 
inces. ‘The federal expenditures for this program last year were $24,645.72. 


The scope of this assistance is indicated by Table 5 which shows that aid 
was given to 4,414 university students and to 676 nurses in training. It will be 
noted that most of the assistance was given to students in engineering, medicine 
and science. 
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TABLE 1.—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED—ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS— 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1954 


Claims paid—1953-54 to April 30, 1954 


Sioa Federal 
Allotment For Previous For Total 
Year 1953-54 Payments 

$ cts. | $ az Ts cts. | $ cts. 

Movalseotia.....1¢ L6b.4)... 96,000 00 6,003 41 70,737 74 76,741 15 
New Brunswick............. Jace OO | | .OO-Obb ZR. . 37,311 88 37,311 88 
Muehecse. ..-..-% BU LT. . 25,000 00 2,299 50 19,522 47 21,821 97 
Pier... ..4 60-022, £1... 2.00.) .., 0.802 51. .:. 18,208 97 18,208 97 
PiaDOS.....3-9) Doers .- A2,900, 00. 1.,; 08 002 55... 30,196 34 30,196 34 
pe Es eC i 48,000 00 4,466 56 23,162 47 27,629 03 
yi ee se 27'5) CSDBOD0 |. . 120 OLR AR . 53,127 89 Da121 39 
British Columbia............ 15,000 00 401 31 10,015 35 10,416 66 
Northwest Territories........ | RRR ranean its tres oe awe fw cep wees okies 
Total | 375,600 00 13,170 78 262,283 11 275,453 89* 


*NotTe: Total payments, as shown in column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to 
$2,436.06. 


TABLE 2,—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED—FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1954 


Enrolment 
Prowi In Training April 1, 1953 Total Days’ 
=: wine March 31, 1953 MO Enrolment Training 
are March 31, 1954 
Men | Women; Men | Women 
Pievei Scotia. ..20¢....... 1. 44 48 74 43 209 20,424 
New Brunswick............ 34 50 85 118 287 17,173 
REE, IEEE SED 8 TS Se ne: 5 154 8 248 16,128 
ey : a ae et i aE 8 44 30 71 78 223 4,130 
Mantinba... 2. . oss. i. 82 44 204 250 580 34,963 
PeGReiCReWall...........-.- 6 37 54 89 186 7,645 
(TS a aan 5 8 158 52 354 Siz 52,009 
British Columbia........... 8 10 9 17 44 2,361 


ee) | | | 


Totals. oa. +.. 554% 312 377 703 957 2,349 154,833 
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TABLE 3.—YOUTH TRAINING INCLUDING STUDENT AID—ALLOTMENTS AND 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


PAYMENTS FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1954 


OTH OrOWWTleoeououolNeeyeaO—ss—-rruqqm@&«»%»w[j{wjwjwjseseeeeeeeeeeeeees—_aysaswowwaas—mw“>aos- 


Claims paid—1953-54 to April 30, 1954 


Total 


Payments 


18,447 91 

7,510 00 
39,099 37 
43,201 57 
200,653 45 
79,750 00 
13,989 04 
39,081 29 
23,006 14 
50,728 98 


ececeeeoee eee 


: Federal 
Province Allotment For Previous | For 1953-54 
‘Wear 

$ cts. $ Cts: $ cts 

Newfoundland. : 2) V2.5... 30,500) 00 |. 2 W.OALOS. 18,447 91 

Prince Edward Island........ 7,000 00 805 00 6,705 00 

Nova Scotia... 4. G00d4 Gel ox 43,740 00 2,848 71 36,250 66 

INGWHBIUNSWICK: . osu. oic+ sisiete BS AO Omit Binieiede cs kde 43,201 57 

CPUCDEC Ie... «vce bes ene os 175,000 00 26,652 86 174,000 59 

Ontario“). hiv. BAUS, 3 100,000? OOS ES. TAIN 79,750 00 

Manitoba. pune t. Shae. : 17, 5001002. VN Cele 13,989 04 

Saskatchewan | tess, s Seta’ 45,000 00 2 iLale 38,803 71 

PDE AE oom on. BS ees 32: 300 005. :t AI Adload -o« 23,006 14 

Blitish COMME... css sce 52,000 00 4,065 30 46,663 68 
Northwest Territories........ QAP OOS PLAT . Seb EE ONS 

Ota sa Gee. Ae ee ee 546,940 00 34,649 45 480,818 30 


515,467 75* 


*NoTE: Total payments as shown in column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $1,028.62. 


TABLE 4.—-YOUTH TRAINING ENROLMENTS—FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1954 


Enrolment 
eee In Training ge es Total 
pvinge March 31, 1953 sie Enrolment 
any? 1s March 31, 1954 
Men | Women! Men | Women 

Newfoundland... isc cre cos |< wee ek Es ok 7. EE ee! 45 
Prince Poward [sting sms b's 5 4's Se wie ek 35 10 45 
INGVE SCOURGE. cas es t's oe ah 26. HUAN, 41 179 1 206 
New Brunswick. .<... 0.2% 118 50 152 60 380 
CMEDES Bie aes Sis deal aids cb 159 408 125 1,292 
Manitobassslvtvrtcstsccr cher eae 99 29, 131 
SASKACCHC WALI, cocci 850 hls cewek keh eee tee 410 244 654 
PGCE, oie dS 0 ale cen ob WR vale ck 28 455 22 505 
British Columbiga .).4<.%4 43 2 47 23 115 
Tetalstee i ieee 187 239 1,830 1,107 3,363 


Days’ 


Training 


126,169 


TABLE 5.—STUDENT AID ENROLMENTS—1953-54 
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TABLE 8.—APPRENTICES REGISTERED WITH PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF LABOUR AS OF 
MARCH 31, 1954 


= Nfid. | N.S. N.B Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 

Aeronautical 

Mechanics.) 2. |. sites 4 BG. to hacks Mics Mees 4 AOA OM o ois de whens eae Oe ee 36 
AT DCTS. «css visio da Ads = UR aT a ces [ee ee 22 tet he Sa reey 31 56 
STACK SMI. dass ae hci taus ede tomaceielakee 4 Dh uo s:0 dees Ga ee oie 9 
Body and Fender 

Repair Meni. Soha: sas < Sat, Ses 20). ges 3S 48 50 SSG leaders as 462 
Boiler Shop 

WOPKErS#. .. Gk «,0 lam ade ee 1 Dy Aas o niomel Ao wiace Mais ae ee ects Me 30 34 
Boat Builders 2.) .. APS ooh. de ee bin oe Paw be we nw ee lal ene oe GS cle 0 Game ae ie nel neg 
Bricklayers: .3 esos sss eet 18 il 181 SF 30 64 20 381 
Cabinet Makers? 21... 12-5 dae 4. canes 1 7. te «A Paes pee fe ea | ee ee = 
Carpentenss «5.25.2 1 62 20 351 84 99 225 174 1,016 
C@ppersmiiths . Zo 2 ies, acolo dec ee cl tewss stem cet Oe I PR oes a ee ede a Se 3 
Drattsmen.. ¢.%.. a ee een 4 re ee ees Pare ory AR. eae PY 54 
Dressmakers 3.85.2). . too. clods ccac lege s Heel e Peony Ged cing bobcats: 5 Sy: Mite ls + apacchelc ls cere eee 
Electrical Construc- 

tion Workers... . 4 75 83 856 141 92 461 230 1,940 
Electrical Main- 

teriancesMen 27 «19a sees Se ge od = G4. 2a.) a oe ee le oeee 85 
Glass SWoOrkess. ... (sie eds 5 ede Seta Sl nue = 0 thes Bs ee ees 5 a Se Ee Ss lee 5 
PisirUressG0s. 5... es tc a cote de ee teas cokes 1 Eb (ee a 28. Wer PB. ssl 29 171 
Instrument Makers}....... Dek so mee 0 A a ee ay (ear) eames ie, Ge AL ETS an 
Jewellery and 

Watch Repair 

MER 0 ..d a o's cae LER atte tlw Be Be og ae (oes cn PR awn hls «cas eee 10 10 
Joiners... 2. 0 AVR. bs SRE Fcc Sas Se Son eccee bean ented 6 ere At cats oaks 
LigtROES ooh ic 8 enccovenn  Rcandears Siete I iionceton A OS Be AR, PP ae Sete De BT Pare Cs a2 
Linenien ict... . 250)8. 2. a oe TSG. |. Ses SS ie he a bc See he ee eee 156 
Machinists........ 15 80 21 Fh Ree cages AT A AO ee 216 409 
Masons(!) & .... ode .iderwrherentere reer 1S-p heed arrest lerereest 1. Bee 15 
Mechanicss—Dentall& . 2. . 4. Meo coe). Ga as Bs ee we he ee eee 
Millworkers «4.5 ..a 1. dds. ty be Qe s |e es ote mins (Oke > BK cclleauns falc. seaacds ae Menno, 
Millwrights....... 13 e} 4 TON Be oe sts to oh cic cee oe Se ee 21 
Motor Vehicle 

Repair Mens. s.. |e <a +. 86 134 | 2347, 268 186 | 1,050 252 4,323 
Moulders:. ..'S #1 3..\iccnir ds ee ee Seat aa css eee 8 13 
Office Mach. 

NIGCHAIICS 15.002 1S. HL. ee dh, Me eo eh ea i ee ee 13 13 
Painters and 

PICCOTALONS, oss Beales 2 5 4 48 45 13 53 23 193 
Pattern Makers.... 1 it theo Sete Wed ee ee ee ER els a ee 10 16 
idlalsd) (ite 2a aeeemeeg | ae aan S| wemeia = aes |S eee ee 2} a see cla 6 
Plastérers(2). 30..0.c/8e ds. Ad. ae | ae 67 38 5 108 12 230 
PUMNGeTS: «7.04 4:3 « 2 60 89 742 72 73 427 111 1,576 
Dies 26 os aw o- Le ea oT deletes 4 dig PRPS ar Dit oay ee 19 27 
FR ACIOM CEE acd 1M Ae asia 5 holiix aisha ss) Sk, acca Mel asco eee eco A amend pd ER ea eee > ea 
Refrigeration 

WVOERCES: (0a tc ie bet) AE 18s 5 ce be eotec’s 2 A ee 11 7 30 
Sheet Metal 

Workers........ 4 1 28 253 18) 72 208 109 748 
Ship Fitters and 

Shipwrights: <\. 01g vi. Takes 2.08 5). Ass els cae Oo oe 4 oe ee 39 66 
Sign: Painters7s «. so Medes woke ss Bes WIE. s Be | ae es wc eS ee. See Se 5 Ss" 
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TABLE 8.—APPRENTICES REGISTERED WITH PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF LABOUR AS OF 
MARCH 31, 1954.—Con. 


— Nfid. | N.S. N.B Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 
Stationary 
BG eS Fae cle ss -utee ¢ amass. «+c SB ie acu eigen GA ie ie a QM NIP Fe 31 
SOLGAIIEUILUCTO( ite «ls nba 6 x cree « 19 1 285 |  Paraee e Ee aes eae 403 
Steel Fabrication 
eee er eta acre nae a Naren ans et, UES a cd he vic o'scal ce 2’skais 30 30 
Switchboard 
SEIS AMS Use Fiovets 9 hie ig Ab 40] 4d aac at a Me EPA Be aa ie Je ol oe Oe Oe 36 
ren Peete Be te Real ee Karie aie te ee ol nere Gd col CMTE Chilis te Ce clo tlek co abbot oe. 
SRE PECIEY c ieatekt cece w d (San ghtan cateeie ve ley 6 eee 1 ae areal 0 A ie ie, ~ 0 bet ER ana 11 
WWGCICETS . 5 breweecenntane (RW Vacated Roast 10 st a Rag 59) ae rotlng ope,» Xia psi Hh Paha 46 
OO WOE CLS. hee cours oT hecous ihe al ccate cle che 52 LG RE FN ea oes Es 68 
Miscellaneous..... Bh ac cata et cal digesta “aap iS pees Reig [mse Sas a cia 11 50 
TEOMA As wis sles 68 507 663 | 5,616 891 682 | 3,079 | 1,396 | 12,902 
No. of Trades in 
which Appren- 
tices are Regis- 
Petedakd oxen 10 Ey 19 30 15 14 12 22 
No. of Designated 
Trades under 
Provincial Act... 6 19 31 16 16 14 14 30 


1 Included with bricklayers in Saskatchewan 

2 Included with bricklayers in New Brunswick 
3 Included with plumbers in British Columbia 
4 Included with bricklayers in British Columbia 


TABLE 9,.—APPRENTICE TRAINING—ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1954 


Province 


cee ee eae 


Claims paid—1953-54 to April 30, 1954 
Federal 
Allotment For Previous Total 

Year For 1953-54 Payments 
$ $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
ARUN Alig Wah Ray 2 cet aly 3,125 36 33125..56 
47,500 9,558 36 37,754. 24 47,312 60 
A PCPON DA cc delat GAs 3.8 nen: 6 39,587 33 39,587 33 
325,000 3,268 15 279,164 50 282,432 65 
Diol hen sere 9 tae ae 59,815 06 59,815 06 
65,000 473 56 64,139 15 64,612 71 
ACR UT GS Be an 203,091 52 203,091 52 
43,500 11,525 09 Al. too. tL 53,260 86 
0 | WA ie OR, Ws Ray POEM hg RA TR ee Cpe ht Rae ae 
793,500 24,825 16 728,412 93 753,238 09* 


*NoteE: Total payments as shown in column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to 


$3,308.30. 
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TABLE 11.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—SPECIAL ALLOTMENT FOR 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
Buildings Equipment 
Province Federal | Claims Paid |Claims Paid} Federal | Claims Paid |ClaimsPaid 
Allotment 1945-53 in 1953-54 | Allotment 1945-53 1953-54 
$ $ cts. $ cts. $ $ cts 5) ets 

Newfoundland DED Ron ter aert re x areiatit ci, aco ote eke LOGE (ale sterek ate etc Nil ie eee ides 
Prince Edward 

Islander ts Ut 61,500 G POO EOO TAY ian ik 20,500 DOO GOW dy vs ye ie 
Nova Scotia...| 378,225 BUS 2 ORO oh ais sss eee 126,075 OSA? DO ea dae amet 
New Brunswick} 324,750 S2EPESOC OO fe ths Me st a 108,250 TOS; 25000) eon hes 
Muebecsees 2 23394590) 12.354, DONO Hes oo eis 784,850 TOGO OOHOO Wits ae ooo, 
Ontanoiwet .o.4 2,213,025 12,103,806 ;+8) || 89,158 13 (ORE 354,127 09 | 179,933 84 
Manitoba..... 492,000 362,862 20 | 10,277 16 164,000 68,612 04 5,844 88 
Saskatchewan 643,650 643,650 O01. 4. eres ee 214,550 24 Nia Yt OL 4 a 
Alberta....... 525,150 DOL OOKOO KN. uncial « 175,050 ETS: 050900 (ise ee 
British 

Columbia...| 446,550 446, SSO OO Sogics ae ss 148,850 14S. 849-90 ee ery 
Northwest 

Territories... LIDS TAS 0) || RA GIR wie ON A ace ccs ep ine heat Oe (Ae RL BCR era a) 

Votalss.e5 7,731,885 | 7,281,101 10 | 100,035 29} 2,573,065 | 1,942,925 67 | 185,778 72 


TABLE 12.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—ANNUAL ALLOTMENTS 


. Federal 
te Allotment * 

Newfoundland.......... 66,600 
Prince Edward Island..... 25,500 
ENOV A OCOUA sa eae has 106,000 
New Brunswick.......... 89,800 
RDUICOOC rctt het ten ss 638,100 
ONTARIO’ sven. s te sie cn ees 597,500 
DIADILODA. tetra, wees oS 116,500 
Saskaichewanicy. «> .tv be: 137,500 
PEDOLTA No. some each f 147,600 
British Columbia......... 140,700 
Northwest Territories... . 4,200 

BLAIS cucste a ot ak 2,070,000 


Claims Paid 


Claims paid—1953-54 to April 30, 1954 


For 
1945-53 pravioia For Total 
ane 1953-54 Payments 
$ cts $ cts $ ets! $ cts. 
ADD Raa a7: al Ee ae eee 63,497 69 63,497 69 
ETC SPARE 16180 i amanare tat ee 25,500 00 25,500 00 
521,817 87 | 29,463 23 90,096 16 | 119,559 397 
PDMS IN OA Voe Ree a a Soren 89,800 00 89,800 00 
4,888,344 85 | 15,555 35 638,100 00 | 653,655 35+ 
Fe 20F S00! OOK Ios othe beasts 597,500 00 | 597,500 00 
Bil OOOB Osi sete elie: 116,500 00 | 116,500 00 
POA S,AGOCO2? | vee oe tok 109,763 05 | 109,763 05 
T0999 2690 Aw | Oe os. Oe 147,600 00 | 147,600 00 
DOD 25 262" listdlte sta cien 140,700 00 | 140,700 00 
Bae 5 Aa an At cts Mremee aN er ae ane 1,500 00 1,500 00 
14,910,993 74 | 45,018 58 | 2,020,556 90 |2,065,575 48 


*Includes unmatched grant of $10,000 to each province. 
+Claims paid include carry-over from previous year. 
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To His Excellency, the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May It PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1955, all of which is respectfully submitted. 


MILTON F. GREGG, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1955 


To THE HONOURABLE MILTON F. GREGG, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


__-SIR,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1955. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


-ARTHUR H. BROWN, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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Introduction 


The Department of Labour was established under the authority of the 
Conciliation. Act passed in 1900. . The relevant provisions of that Act now 
appear in the Department of Labour Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 72). 


At its inception, the Department was responsible for aiding in the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes and the carrying out of the Fair 
Wages Policy adopted by the Government to ensure proper wage rates and 
hours of work for employees engaged on contracts with the Government of 
Canada. Another responsibility was the production of statistical and other 
industrial information. To quote’ from: the Act, the Department was to 
“collect, digest, and publish, in suitable form, statistical and other informa- 
tion relating to the conditions of labour... institute and conduct inquiries 
into important industrial questions upon which adequate information may 
not at present be available, and issue... a publication to be known as The 
Labour Gazette which shall contain information regarding conditions of the 
labour market and kindred subjects ...”. 


Through the years, these basic duties have expanded and others have 
been added, so that the Department of Labour is now charged with the 
administration of a considerable body of important social legislation, and its 
activities in the field of manpower supply and demand have become increasingly 
important. | . 


In September 1954, a Ditector was appointed to. set up the new Women’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labour. A report on the Bureau’s activities 
during the fiscal year is contained in this Annual Report. 


During the fiscal year, the Department administered the following statutes: 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; Conciliation and Labour 
Act; Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; Government Annuities Act; 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act; Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act; Merchant Seamen Compensation Act; Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act; and Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. The Great Lakes 
Seamen’s Security Regulations were administered during the year by the 
Department through the National Employment Service of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The Fair Wages Orders in Council relating to Govern- 
ment contracts for building and construction and for equipment and supplies 
are enforced by the Department of Labour. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act is administered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, which reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Labour. The Act provides that the Commission is responsible to the Minister 
in respect of the administration of the National Employment Service. 
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The Department is also responsible for the administration of a number 
of activities dealing with special aspects in the field of labour. 


The co-operative arrangement with the provincial governments concerning 
the farm labour program were continued during the fiscal year. 


During the year a working committee, composed of officers of the Depart- 
ment and the Unemployment Insurance Commission, was set up to explore 
ways of implementing the recommendations contained in a report on seasonal 
unemployment presented to the National Advisory Council on Manpower 
during the previous year. The report outlined ways of reducing seasonal 
unemployment through co-operative action by employers, unions and property 
owners. 


A co-operative research project between the Department and universities 
in the field of industrial relations was also continued during the year. 


At March 31, 1955, there were 636 persons* on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, including 21 casual and prevailing rate employees, compared 
with 667 persons at March 31, 1954, including 31 casual and prevailing rate 
employees. 


A financial statement for the Department is given in the Public Accounts 
of Canada. 


Detailed information on the activities of the Department will be found 
in the chapters which follow. 


* This figure does not include the staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or 
of the National Employment Service, the combined (regular and casual) staffs of which totalled 
8,726 at March 31, 1955, compared with 8,625 at March 31, 1954. 
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Industrial Relations 


Introduction 


During the fiscal year under review, conciliation proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act directly affected 196,837 
employees. Since that statute went into effect on September J, 1948, con- 
ciliation proceedings under its provisions have affected 754,354 employees. 


From the inception of the Act to March 31, 1955, the Minister of Labour 
has appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 313 disputes. In the same 
period he has established Conciliation Boards to investigate and report upon 
125 disputes which were not settled by Conciliation Officers or otherwise, 
including seven disputes which were referred directly to Boards without 
preliminary mediation on the part of Conciliation Officers. Of the 317* 
disputes referred either to Conciliation Officers or to Conciliation Boards, 
176 were adjusted by Conciliation Officers and 83 were settled by Conciliation 
Boards, while 9 lapsed and 24 remained pending on March 31, 1955. There 
were 25 disputes not settled. In 13 of these cases the conciliation proceedings 
failed to avert work stoppages. 


The Minister and officers of the Department of Labour made their 
services available during the fiscal year in a number of industrial disputes, 
as indicated in the statistical table. Some of these disputes involved large 
numbers of workers; others involved relatively few. In the main, the disputes 
which made the most strenuous demands upon the conciliation service of 
the Department were disputes affecting the railways and the grain elevator 
operations at Port Arthur-Fort William. 


In the early part of the fiscal year under review, the recommendations 
of the Board of Conciliation which had been appointed in the previous fiscal 
year to deal with matters in dispute between the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway and the Ontario Northland Railway and sixteen associated railway 
labour organizations representing some 145,000 non-operating employees 
of these companies, were submitted to the Minister of Labour. The Minister 
was informed that the Board recommendations were unacceptable to the unions 
and the railway companies. He then requested the parties to resume negotia- 
tions, which they did. Later the parties informed him that no settlement 
was reached. 


* The number of disputes has been adjusted from 320 to allow for cases treated as single 
disputes when dealt with by Conciliation Officers, which were later treated as mulitiple disputes 
and referred to more than one Conciliation Board and to allow for cases treated as multiple 
disputes when dealt with by Conciliation Officers which were treated as single disputes and 
referred to one Conciliation Board. 
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At this point the joint negotiating committee of the unions proceeded 
to take a strike ballot among the employees involved and later informed the 
Minister that they had voted in favour of strike action. The Minister then, 
with his officials, made a further effort to mediate the dispute, which was not 
successful. A subsequent effort by the Prime Minister to bring the parties 
into agreement did not succeed, whereupon he requested the parties to agree 
to arbitration of the matters in dispute. The terms of reference of the 
arbitrator were subsequently agreed upon by both parties and the Hon. 
Gordon McGregor Sloan, Chief Justice of British Columbia, was appointed 
Arbitrator. 


The Arbitrator’s Award was delivered to the parties on November 19, 
1954. Its terms: five paid statutory holidays a year for hourly-rated employees. 
For work performed on these statutory holidays the Award fixed the rate of 
pay at double time. Hourly-rated employees were granted vacation with 
pay as follows: from one to three years’ service, one week’s vacation with 
pay; from three to 15 years’ service, two weeks’ vacation with pay; and 
i5 or more years’ service, three weeks’ vacation with pay. The union request 
for sick leave with pay was denied. 


The Award left undetermined a number of lesser issues which had been 
in dispute, but recommended that the parties settle them by negotiation, with 
the proviso that should a mutually satisfactory agreement not be reached on 
any issue it could later be referred to the Arbitrator for decision. All such 
issues were resolved by negotiation with one exception: whether the five paid 
statutory holidays should be extended to dining car employees, sleeping car 
conductors and porters and express messengers. 


After hearing the parties on this issue, the Arbitrator decided that his 
previous Award of five paid statutory holidays be extended to these classifi- 
cations. 


Another important railway dispute was one that involved the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen acting on behalf of 7,000 
employees of the Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, including Newfound- 
land District, Central and Western Regions). The main issues in dispute 
were an increase of $1.35 per day or one hundred miles; one and one-half 
times the regular rate for work performed on statutory holidays; increased 
vacations with pay; a five-day week with no loss in take home pay for certain 
employees; a guarantee of five days pay per week for certain employees; and 
two assigned consecutive days off each week for certain employees. 


A Conciliation Officer was appointed to deal with the dispute but was 
not successful and the Minister thereupon appointed a Board of Conciliation, 
which later rendered a unanimous report. The more important Board recom- 
mendations were a 20-per-cent increase over rate of pay existing on April 1, 
1952, to maintain take-home pay; one week’s vacation with pay after one 
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year’s service; two weeks’ vacation with pay after three years’ service; three 
weeks’ vacation with pay after 15 years’ service; five-day week for certain 
hourly-rated employees; and that the Agreement between the Brotherhood 
and the Railway on consecutive days off should be applied to the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen with necessary changes due to 
differences in nature of work. The Board recommended against a wage 
increase as such; time and one half for work performed on statutory holidays; 
and a guarantee of five days per week. Both parties advised the Minister 
that the recommendations were acceptable as a basis for settlement. 

Another dispute which made heavy demands upon the conciliation 
services of the Department was one involving the Lakehead Terminal Elevators 
Association representing 15 elevator companies at Fort William and Port 
Arthur. Some 1,200 of their employees were represented by Local 650 of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

The Department’s senior Conciliation Officer in Winnipeg was appointed 
to deal with the dispute and subsequently reported that he had been unable 
to effect a settlement. A Conciliation Board was then established. 


The Board directed its efforts towards getting the parties back into 
negotiations on the issues in dispute with the result that it was able to report 
that the parties “had been successful in settling all the issues except wages”. 
On this issue, the Brotherhood had requested that the base rate paid at the 
Lakehead be increased to the level of the wage rate paid by Vancouver elevator 
companies, with an additional ten cents per hour to compensate for the dust 
hazard. 

The Board report signed by the Chairman and the nominee of the 
Brotherhood recommended a general increase of three per cent for all classifica- 
tions affected. Following receipt by the parties of copies of the report of the 
Board, the Minister was advised by the Brotherhood that the Board’s recom- 
mendations were unacceptable. The Association of employers stated that 
they saw no purpose in giving further consideration to the recommendations 
of the report in view of the decision of the Brotherhood. 

Subsequently the Department arranged a further meeting in Ottawa 
between representatives of the parties. Some progress was made and a 
further meeting was arranged for a later date at the Lakehead. This meeting 
adjourned without results. A further conference between the parties initiated 
by the Canadian Vice-President of the Brotherhood was held at Fort William 
on March 29 but no further progress towards a settlement was made. As 
the fiscal year closed, the Brotherhood was proceeding with the taking of a 
strike vote. 

There were no proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour Act during 
the fiscal year, its operations having been carried out, where necessary, under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
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The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act * 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force 
on September 1, 1948, and thus the year under review was the sixth in which 
the provisions of the Act were in full force and effect over the period of a 
complete fiscal year. 


The Act in its legislative principles combines the long-tested cooling-off, 
investigation and conciliation features of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act with the labour relations, compulsory collective bargaining and limited 
arbitration provisions which had proved their worth while incorporated in the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council, P.C. 1003. 


In summary, the principal provisions of the Act concern: 


1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and of employers 
to be members of employers’ organizations. 


2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on the part 
of employers, unions and other persons. 


3. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 


4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargaining and the negotiation 
of collective agreements and conciliation in connection therewith. 


5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, taking of strike votes and changes 
in terms of employment until the collective bargaining and conciliation procedure 
prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 


6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union who are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a 
procedure for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage 
of work, of grievances arising under the agreement. 


7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is 
in effect. 


8. Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers,. 
employees or trade unions or employers’ organizations. 


* For a review of the provisions of the Act, its application to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, and the major differences between it and the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, see The Labour Gazette, November 1948, pp. 1255-61, and also the Annual Report 
of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1948, pp. 18-24. The latter 
material deals with the similar provisions of the Act while in the form of a Bill. 
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9. The establishment of a representative Board, known as the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, to deal with applications relating to the right of 
trade unions to represent employees for collective bargaining purposes. 


10. The appointment of Industrial Inquiry Commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 


11. Co-operative arrangements with provinces in relation to the administra- 
tion of provincial labour legislation similar to the federal legislation in the 
application thereof to any industry. 


The Act is divided into two parts: 


Part I contains the provisions defining and prohibiting unfair labour 
practices, the procedures provided for certification of unions as bargaining 
agents of employees; and for the negotiation of collective agreements and 


settlement of grievances in connection with such agreements, and the enforce- 
ment provisions of the Act. 


Part Il specifies the industries to which the Act applies, provides for the 
appointment of a representative Labour Relations Board to administer a 
number of the provisions of the Act, and contains other administrative provi- 
sions necessary and incidental to the operation of the Act. 


Functions of the Minister of Labour under the Act 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act 
and under it he is responsible for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, 
Conciliation Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for controlling consent 
to prosecute, and for dealing with complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The part played by the Canada Labour Relations Board in the administra- 


tion of the Act is reported in the chapter entitled “Canada Labour Relations 
Board”. 


Regulations under the Act 


A technical revision of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Regulations was made by the Governor General in Council by Order in 
Council P.C. 1954-1727 on November 18, 1954, and published in the 
Canada Gazette on December 8, 1954. (The text was scheduled for publica- 
tion in the May 1955 issue of The Labour Gazette.) The Regulations are 
made pursuant to the provisions of Section 67 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and their revision was made pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 9 of the Regulations Act (R.S.C., 1952, c. 235). 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Regulations prescribe 
the procedure to be followed in dealing with the various matters which the 
Act places within the administrative jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour, 
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including requests for the appointment of Conciliation Officers and Con- 
ciliation Boards, complaints that provisions of the Act have been violated, 
and applications for the consent of the Minister to prosecute offences under 
the Act. The Regulations also prescribe the form of notice to commence 
collective bargaining. 


Conciliation Proceedings under the Act 


Sections 16 and 17 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provide for conciliation machinery to attempt the settlement of a dispute 
where negotiations for a collective agreement following the certification of 
a bargaining agent or negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement 
have been unsuccessful. On the request of either party to such a dispute, 
or in any other case where he considers it advisable to do so, the Minister 
of Labour may appoint a Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties and 
attempt to effect an agreement. If a Conciliation Officer reports failure to 
bring about the settlement of a dispute, the Minister may appoint a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. The Act also provides that the Minister may 
appoint a Conciliation Board without prior reference to a Conciliation Officer, 
but the normal practice is the appointment of a Conciliation Officer in the 
first instance. 


When a Conciliation Board is appointed, each party to the dispute is 
invited to nominate one person for appointment to the Board. The two 
members so appointed are then requested to recommend a third person for 
appointment as Chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister selects the 
Chairman. 


The first duty of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation is to en- 
deavour to effect an agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute. 
In the event of its failure to do so, it is required to submit to the Minister 
a report setting forth its findings and its recommendations as to the terms 
on which it considers the dispute should be settled. The Minister supplies 
each party with a copy of the report and he may publicize the report in such 
manner as he sees fit. A strike or lockout is prohibited until seven days 
after the receipt of the report by the Minister. 


During the fiscal year, the Minister appointed 69 Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
in 11 other cases Conciliation Officers appointed before April 1, 1954, continued 
to function. In 48 of these 80 cases, settlements of the disputes were effected 
by the Conciliation Officers; in 26 cases, the Conciliation Officers were not 
able to settle the disputes and recommended the appointment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation. In the remaining six cases, the Conciliation 
Officers were still functioning at the end of the fiscal year. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDING UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR AND FROM INCEPTION OF THE ACT 


April 1, 1954 to September 1, 1948 to 
March 31, 1955 March 31, 1955 
Number of Number of 
Number Workers Number Workers 
of Directly of Directly 
Disputes Affected Disputes Affected 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation 
Officers at. beginning .of | period | ....:...4. 5.5. 11 ety CMe, SUS AY cea. tad “het ore 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Officers .... 69 28,766 313 554,643 
Dor olaeres stere vate ware eT OM Ua ae ees 80 40,919 313 554,643 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Officers ...... 48 et bilgA 2p 176 56,297 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Officers 26 22,738 125 496,219 
Disputes which lapsed; no further action . 
BT ee Ne otra esr oee iis ecu teaeieanite a efi his Ketel wale cp been 6 1,373 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation 
Oiiwers*at end *of-period .14..../ ganar 6 7154 6 7154 
HOLE) pc ethene alec a te Ral ye a ne A 80 40,919 313 554,643 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation 
Boards at beginning of period .................... 5 US UL GA MON RES eT tere tae 
Disputes in which parties were considering 
Conciliation Board recommendations at 
Heginniae Ole period (y..L.g. LN... apace tls 0 ih A at eA a Be ee 
Disputes referred to Conciliation Board ...... 25} 13,738 125* 514,258 
Mr ie Rao Be ccatno rc Sie tea Bond ivs bec 30 169,656 125 514,258 
Disputes settled by Conciliation Boards ........ 9 3,592 83 210,833 
Disputes not settled by Conciliation Boards 3 145,862 21 282,983 
Disputes which lapsed; no further Board 
BOLO ETO GIT OCs big. hr aoe eds heise. RRS 0 0 3 240. 
Disputes in which parties were considering 
Conciliation Board recommendations at 
end of "period |... Sa. oer iWseusit: 12 19,749 12 19,749 
Disputes being dealt with by Conciliation 
Boards at End) Of Period’ ws. 2.ccscsewcocseonobs 6 453 6 453 
ES RAM EOS LE mn Oe eh ne A ee 30 169,656 125 514,258 


* Includes 7 disputes not previously referred to Conciliation Officers. 
+ Includes 2 disputes which were referred as 2 cases to Conciliation Officers and later 
referred to one Board. 


In the same period, the Minister appointed Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation under Section 17 of the Act to deal with 25 disputes. Reports 
were also received from five Boards established during the previous fiscal 
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year. In respect of the 30 disputes dealt with by Conciliation Boards, settle- 
ments on the basis of Boards’ reports were obtained in nine disputes by the 
end of the fiscal year; three disputes were not settled, and 18 disputes sub- 
mitted to Boards were still pending at the end of the fiscal year. Legal strikes 
occurred in two disputes which were not settled by Conciliation Boards and 
the third dispute was settled by arbitration. 


Other Proceedings before the Minister of Labour under the Act 


Complaints to the Minister of Labour of Failure to Bargain Collectively 


The Minister of Labour received no complaints under Section 43 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act during the period from 
April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955, alleging that parties had failed to bargain 
collectively or to make every reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1955, the 
Minister of Labour received a total of six such complaints under Section 43 
of the Act. One complaint was withdrawn and the Minister referred five 
complaints to the Canada Labour Relations Board for investigation (for 
result, see chapter on “Canada Labour Relations Board’). 


Applications to the Minister of Labour for Consent to Prosecute 


The Minister received one application for consent to prosecute under 
Section 46 of the Act during the period April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955. 
It was granted on three counts out of five. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1955, the 
Minister received a total of 14 such applications for consent to prosecute. 
Seven applications were granted, two refused, two referred to Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions and settled, one referred to a Conciliation Officer and 
settled, one withdrawn and one lapsed. 


Complaints to the Minister of Labour of Violation of Provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

Under Section 44 of the Act a person claiming to be aggrieved because 
of an alleged violation of any of the provisions of the Act may make a complaint 
in writing to the Minister of Labour, who is empowered to have the complaint 
investigated by a Conciliation Officer or by an Industrial Inquiry Commission. 


One complaint under Section 44 was made to the Minister of Labour 
during the period from April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955. It was investigated 
by a Conciliation Officer, whose report was duly referred to the parties; 
later an application for consent to prosecute was received in connection with 
the complaint (see above). 
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During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1955, a total 
of seven complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister. In one 
case the Minister appointed an Industrial Inquiry Commission under Section 
56 of the Act to investigate the complaint and it was subsequently dismissed. 
Two complaints were settled by the appointment of a Conciliation Officer, 
one complaint was withdrawn, two lapsed, and one developed into an applica- 
tion for consent to prosecute. 


Industrial Inquiry Commissions under the Act. 


Under Section 56 of the Act the Minister of Labour is empowered to 
appoint an Industrial Inquiry Commission in order to make any inquiries 
the Minister thinks fit regarding industrial matters, and, in particular, may 
require such a Commission to investigate and report to him in respect of an 
alleged violation of any of the provisions of the Act upon receipt of a complaint 
in writing from a person claiming to be aggrieved. 

During the fiscal year, no Industrial Inquiry Commission was appointed. 
In all, since the inception of the Act, nine such appointments have been made. 


Fair Wages Policy 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal Government was originally adopted 
as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900 and later expressed in an 
Act of Parliament and in a series of Orders in Council which were consolidated 
by Order in Council of November 3, 1949 (P.C. 5547). 

The statute referred to is the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act. 
This Act, in addition to providing for the payment of “fair wages” on construc- 
tion contracts, also limits the working hours on such projects to eight per 
day and forty-four per week. 

On December 22, 1954, Order in Council P.C. 5547 and the amendment 
of September 24, 1952 (P.C. 4138) regarding non-discrimination provisions 
were consolidated by Order in Council P.C. 1954-2029. 

Regulations under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act as set out 
in P.C. 6801 of November 23, 1940, were revised on December 22, 1954, 
by Order in Council P.C. 1954-2030 to further provide that all cases of 
default in the payment of wages to employees by the contractor or other 
party charged with payment of wages under a contract shall be referred to 
the Minister for investigation and determination of the amount in default, 
and also to provide that where a department has occasion through a breach 
of contract by a contractor to seize his security and to withhold moneys due 
under a contract, the department shall immediately notify the Deputy Minister 
of Labour. 

A more detailed account of the Fair Wages Policy and the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act appears on pp. 26-28 of the Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950. 
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Wages ana Conditions applying on Works of Construction, 
Repair, Remodelling and Demolition 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1955, the Department of Labour 
issued 1,909 schedules of Fair Wages and Conditions of Employment as 
compared with 1,585 during the fiscal year 1953-54 and 1,600 during the 
fiscal year 1952-53. The approximate total value of contracts reported to the 
Department as having been awarded during the last fiscal year was 
$284,140,449.75 compared with $144,540,084.34 for the fiscal year 1953-54. 
During 1954-55 the sum of $23,221.72 was collected and was distributed to 
605 workers. During the fiscal years 1953-54 and 1952-53 such collections 
totalled $7,902.38 and $19,198.61 respectively. 


Wages and Conditions applying on Contracts for the 
Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Departments awarding contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment include the standard Labour Conditions of the Department of 
Labour as a provision of the contract. During the fiscal year under review, 
2,374 contracts were awarded, with an approximate value of $28,507,059.95. 
During the same period 47 statutory declarations listing the classifications of 
workers employed on such contracts, their wage rates and hours of work 
were submitted to the Department for review. 


All complaints with respect to failure of contractors to observe provisions 
of the labour conditions of contracts were investigated. During the year 
a policy of regular inspections was established and fair wage officers made 
394 inspections of various contracts. These inspections cover wages, hours, 
classifications and non-discrimination in hiring. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


By Order in Council P.C. 1053 of June 29, 1922, a number of classifica- 
tions of employees were exempted from the operation of the Civil Service Act 
and provision was made that: the selection of employees for these exempted 
classes be left entirely in the hands of the employing Department; the com- 
pensation shall not exceed the salaries provided in the classification schedules; 
and where no classification schedule exists the rate of pay shall be such as is 
recommended by the Department and approved by the Governor General 
in Council. In subsequent years, various Orders in Council were passed, 
extending the exemptions of the original Order. 


Treasury Board Order T. B. 478800 of November 10, 1954, effective 
December 1, 1954, amended the Prevailing Rate Employees General Regula- 
tions (previously T.B. 458000) and established, among other things the 
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method of determining the rate of pay of these exempt employees. The rate 
of normal pay and the rate and conditions of extra pay for these employees 
in each unit in the public service is fixed by Treasury Board after consultation 
with the Department of Labour. 


T. B. 478900 of November 10, 1954, effective December 1, 1954, 
amended the Ships’ Officers Regulations (previously T. B. 467500) and 
provided, among other things, that the salary rates of officers on government 
ships should be determined or approved in terms of annual rates by the 
Treasury Board after consultation with the Department of Labour. 


The Ships’ Crews Regulations T. B. 478801 of November 10, 1954, 
effective December 1, 1954, amended T. B. 469600 and included the provi- 
sion that the rates of salary of employees or groups of employees in the crews 
on government vessels should be determined or approved in terms of monthly 
rates by the Treasury Board after consultation with the Department of Labour. 


T. B. 482506 of February 8, 1955, the Commissionaire Services Regula- 
tions, effective April 1, 1955, revoked T. B. 434590 and included the provision 
that amounts payable under agreements between government departments and 
Canadian Corps of Commissionaires should be based on such rates for 
each Commissionaire supplied by the Corps as the Treasury Board, after 
consultation with the Department of Labour approves. 


There are in the Government service in Canada about 38,000 of these 
employees exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act; they are 
employed in public buildings, parks, forests, on canals, special projects and 
government vessels. This number is exclusive of about 3,650 Commissionaires 
of the Canadian Corps of Commissionaires whose services are utilized by 
government departments and agencies at various locations across Canada. 


During the fiscal year 1954-55 the number of wage rate recommendations 
made for the establishment of rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government was 6,250. Approximately 360 different occupational classifica- 
tions were represented in the recommendations made. 


The corresponding figures for the fiscal year 1953-54 were 6,128 recom- 
mendations involving about 400 occupational classifications. 


During the fiscal year 1954-55, there were 339 surveys conducted by 
field officers of the Department to obtain information as to the wage rates 
paid by private employers in the many areas across Canada where prevailing 
rate employees of the Government were also employed. In determining the 
appropriate rates for these employees, the wage returns collected by the 
Economics and Research Branch, the rates established by collective agreements 
and the wage rates specified in some provinces by legislation were also 
examined. In the fiscal year 1953-54 these surveys numbered 352. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation Service 


The work of encouraging labour-management co-operation though the 
formation of joint consultative committees has been carried on by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service since May 15, 1947. Prior to that, this 
work was administered by the Industrial Production Co-operation Board. 


Since it was established, the Service has had the support of both organized 
labour and management. An advisory committee comprising representatives 
of employers’ associations and trade union congresses advises the Minister 
of Labour on matters relating to the administration of the Service. The 


present committee was appointed under Order in Council P.C. 2527, dated 
May 30, 1951. 


During the fiscal year the growth in the number of labour-management 
production committees continued. At April 1, 1954, the total number of 
committees was 995. At March 31, 1955, this figure had risen to 1,029. 


At December 31, 1954, a total of 318,562 Canadian workers was 
represented on the established committees. In manufacturing industries, 
169,102 employees were represented on 523 committees; in transportation, 
63,152 workers on 191 committees; in mining, 21,894 workers on 21 com- 
mittees; in service industries, 24,720 workers on 91 committees; in com- 
munications, 31,512 workers on 156 committees. Retail and wholesale trade, 
construction and finance accounted for 61 committees covering 8,482 employees. 


To aid labour and management in forming joint consultative committees, 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Service maintains a staff of trained 
industrial relations officers in industrial centres from coast to coast. Branch 
offices are located at Amherst, Nova Scotia; Montreal and Three Rivers in 


Quebec; Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor in Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
and Vancouver, B.C. 


As an aid to the promotional work of the field representatives, the Service 
prepares and distributes publicity material, research data, films and other 
information. This material is used in organizing new committees, and to 
assist established committees to function more effectively. 


During the fiscal year under review, no new titles were added to those 
already existing.* The research and publicity staff supplied information, and 
answered many enquiries concerning labour-management co-operation. In 


addition, specific projects were undertaken for the benefit of individual labour- 
management committees. 


The Service also issues a regular monthly bulletin, Teamwork in Industry. 
During the fiscal year under review the combined circulation, English and 


*For a list of available publications on labour-management co-operation, see Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour, 1954, page 18. 
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French, averaged 14,500 copies per month. Teamwork in Industry reports 
on the activities of outstanding labour-management committees and contains 
information and general articles on joint consultation and labour-management 
co-operation. A monthly condensation of the highlights in this publication 
is printed in The Labour Gazette. 


A new series of 12 posters in colour dealing with safety, waste, absenteeism, 
and other subjects of interest to labour-management committees was issued. 
Each poster was accompanied by a pay envelope message amplifying the 
subject of the poster. During the fiscal year, requests for 20,115 posters and 
182,075 pay envelope messages were received from established committees. 


Among the activities most frequently reported by labour-management 
committees were: improved production efficiency, improved quality, reduc- 
tion of waste, measures to promote better understanding between management 
and labour, accident prevention, good housekeeping, reduction of absenteeism. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act came into effect on July 1, 
1953. It applies to employers and trade unions whose operations fall within 
federal jurisdiction and is designed to prevent and eliminate discrimination in 
employment based on race, colour, religion or national origin. 


Under the Act, no employer may discriminate against any person in 
regard to employment because of his race, colour, religion or national origin, 
and no trade union may exclude anyone from membership or discriminate 
against anyone in regard to membership or employment on these grounds. 
The Act prohibits the use of advertisements, application forms or other 
inquiries in connection with employment which express, directly or indirectly, 
any limitation, specification or preference as to race, colour, religion or 
national origin. The use of employment agencies which practise discrimina- 
tion is also forbidden. 


As part of a continuing program of educational publicity under the Act, 
two series of radio talks, one in English and one in French, were arranged 
by the Department during the year. The talks, given by prominent Canadians 
and dealing with different aspects of the discrimination problem, were carried 
by radio stations in all parts of Canada and were subsequently printed in 
leaflet and booklet form. Other publicity measures included a large-scale 
distribution of pamphlets and posters describing the provisions of the Act. 


Between July 1, 1953, when the Act came into effect, and March 31, 1955, 
a total of 11 complaints were made under the Act. Of the eight made during 
the past fiscal year, six were settled either by direct investigation and con- 
ciliation or by correspondence, and two were under investigation as of 
March 31, 1955. 
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Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 


The Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations originally became effective 
on March 22, 1951, pursuant to the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 1439, 
which was passed under the Emergency Powers Act. Amendments to the 
Regulations have been made from time to time, based upon the results of 
experience in their administration and upon representations received in the 
course of consultation with representatives of the shipping industry and of 
trade unions. 


The Regulations lost their effect when the Emergency Powers Act lapsed 
on May 31, 1954. Subsequently, Parliament passed an Act to amend the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act by adding thereto a new Part IV, to con- 
tinue in force for a period of three years, conferring authority upon the 
Governor in Council to make regulations in the interest of the safety or 
security of Canada respecting the employment of seamen on board Canadian 
ships in the Great Lakes. On June 10, 1954, by Order in Council P.C. 1954- 
862, the Regulations were re-established in essentially similar form. The 
only change of importance was the addition of a section providing for the 
continuation of Seamen’s Cards already issued and of the forms prescribed 
by the Minister of Labour that were issued and used under the old Regulations. 
Pursuant to Section 21 of the Regulations the Minister of Labour made an 
Exemption Order on June 16, 1954. This, too, was in essentially similar form 
to the previous Exemption Order, its purpose being to exclude from the 
application of the Regulations certain special types of shipboard employment 
such as operations on harbour police patrol boats, harbour firefighting boats, 
and fishing vessels that do not pass through canal or lock. The texts of the 
new Regulations and of the Exemption Order were published in the Canada 
Gazette (Part Il) of June 23, 1954. 


Briefly, the purpose served by the Regulations is to ensure, by means 
of a screening process, that only persons who are trustworthy as regards national 
security are permitted to sail on vessels plying the vital waterways of the Great 
Lakes area and the Upper St. Lawrence River. The area affected includes 
Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron (including Georgian Bay), Michigan and Superior, 
their connecting waters, and the St. Lawrence River as far east as the lower 
exit of the Lachine Canal and the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. 


The Regulations were adopted in the light of the existing international 
situation and they parallel and complement the security screening provisions 
applicable to seamen employed on U.S. vessels operating in these waters. 


The Regulations are administered by the Department of Labour through 
the National Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act established the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as an agency of administration. The Board 
has responsibility for those provisions of the Act which concern (1) the 
certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for appropriate units of 
employees so that such agents may bargain collectively with the employers 
of the employees affected, (2) the writing of procedures into collective 
agreements for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or 
violation of such agreements, and (3) the investigation of complaints made 
to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board has authority to determine the 
proper time of making application for certification under certain conditions; 
to determine the appropriateness of a unit of employees for collective bargaining; 
to hold votes of employees for the purpose of determining whether bargaining 
agents have the support of the employees affected; to reject as bargaining 
agents trade unions which are dominated or influenced improperly by employers; 
to revoke or revise decisions, orders or certificates; to issue orders requiring 
parties to bargain collectively; to determine who is a member in good standing 
of a trade union, and to determine who is an employee or employer within 
the meaning of the Act. 


The Board is composed of four representatives of organized labour and 
four representatives of employers’ organizations, with an independent Chairman. 
There is also a Vice-Chairman who acts as Chairman in the absence of the 
latter. Officers and staff of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department 
of Labour act as officers and staff of the Board. 


Rules of Procedure of the Board 


The Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board, made 
under Section 60 of the Act, prescribe the procedure to be followed in those 
provisions of the Act which fall within the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Board (mentioned above). In addition, the Rules of Procedure set forth the 
criteria for determining a member in good standing of a trade union, a quorum 
of the Board, and the powers of the Chief Executive Officer of the Board in 
taking votes of employees. 


Under the provisions of the Regulations Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 235), 
which provide for the preparation and publication of consolidations of Regula- 
tions, the Rules of Procedure were consolidated and re-issued during the year. 
The consolidation, given effect through Order in Council P.C. 1954-1727 of 
November 18, 1954, includes the original Rules and subsequent amendments. 
Other changes were of a minor nature and were made for purposes of con- 
venience in drafting, conformity with other Regulations, and clarity of meaning. 
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The consolidation of the Rules was published in the Canada Gazette on 
December 8, 1954. (The text of the consolidation was scheduled for publica- 
tion also in the May 1955 issue of The Labour Gazette). 


Hearings of the Board 


During the fiscal year 1954-55, the Canada Labour Relations Board 
held 15 meetings, usually holding one or two-day sessions each month. In 
addition to other activities, statistics of which are given below, 24 hearings 
were held either at the wish of the parties concerned or by direction of the 
Board. Twenty-four employers and 33 trade unions were represented before 
the Board. 


About one-half of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in hearing 
these oral representations. The majority of the cases coming to the attention 
of the Board are decided without the necessity of oral representations. 


Certification Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1955, the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board received 53 applications for the certification of bargaining agents 
which directly affected 8,881* workers. The Board disposed of another 12 
applications for certification which were under investigation at the close of 
the previous fiscal year. Of these 65 applications, which directly affected 
9,378* workers, 34 were granted, five rejected and 12 withdrawn. At the end 
of the fiscal year, the remaining 14 were still under investigation. During the 
fiscal year the Board ordered 14 representation votes. 


From September 1, 1948, the date on which the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act went into effect, to March 31, 1955, the Board 
disposed of a total of 508 applications for certification directly affecting some 
92,947 workers, 317 applications being granted, 110 rejected and 81 with- 
drawn. Since September 1, 1948, the Board has ordered 99 representation 
votes in applications for certification and three votes in applications for 
revocation of certification. 


Complaints of Failure to Bargain Collectively Referred 
to the Canada Labour Relations Board 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1955, no complaints made 
under Section 43 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
alleging that a party had failed to bargain collectively, were referred by the 
Minister of Labour to the Canada Labour Relations Board. 


* Preliminary estimate, subject to revision. 
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From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1955, the Minister referred to 
the Board a total of five complaints of failure to bargain collectively. In one 
case the Board issued an order requiring the respondent to bargain collectively 
with the complainant and the other four complaints were dismissed on the 
grounds that Section 43 of the Act did not have application to the matters 
in dispute. 


Applications to Canada Labour Relations Board 
for Revocation of Certification 


Section 11 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
provides that, where in the opinion of the Board the bargaining agent no 
longer represents the majority of employees in the unit for which it was certified, 
the Board may revoke the certification of the bargaining agent. In addition, 
under Section 61 (2) of the Act, the Board may reconsider, vary or revoke 
decisions or orders made by it under the Act. 


The Board received and granted one application for revocation during 
the fiscal year under review. In all, since the inception of the Act, 16 applica- 
tions for revocation have been received, eight being refused, seven granted, 
and one withdrawn. 


Applications to Canada Labour Relations Board for a Procedure 
for the Final Settlement of Disputes Concerning the 
Meaning of Violation of a Collective Agreement 


The Act prescribes in Section 19 that where a collective agreement does 
not contain a procedure for the final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of a collective agreement, an application may be made 
to the Board for the provision of such a procedure. The Board received 
one such application during the fiscal year under review. At the request of 
the Board the parties discussed and agreed upon the terms of a procedure and 
a Board order was not necessary. In all, since the inception of the Act, four 
applications have been received, one being granted, two rejected, and one 
settled as reported above. 
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Canadian Government Annuities 


The Government Annuities Act (R.S.C., 1952, c. 132) was passed in 
1908 to authorize the sale of Government Annuities, it being considered 
“in the public interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people 
of Canada be encouraged and aided thereto so that provision may be made for 
old age”. 


Annuities are sold to persons resident or domiciled in Canada, by applica- 
tion made directly to the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa or to any one of the Annuities Representatives located in 45 com- 
munities across Canada. Full information is available to the public through 
these sources or from the nearest Accounting Post Office. The Government 
Annuities scheme is also brought to the public’s attention by advertisements 
in newspapers and periodicals. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than 
$10 and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless 
otherwise stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint 
annuitants with continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid 
for a term of years certain, not exceeding 20 years, or for life, whichever 
period be the longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred 
annuities are generally for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide 
for their old age by monthly, quarterly or yearly premiums or by single 
premiums. Immediate annuities are mainly for purchase by older persons 
no longer gainfully employed who wish to obtain immediate income in return 
for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its 
members, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, 
of annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In recent years, employers of labour, societies and associations have made 
extensive use of Government Annuities for pensions for their employees and 
members. Under the first retirement annuity agreements, employees were 
treated as individual annuitants. After group annuity contracts were adopted, 
a pension plan became a formal arrangement for building up a fund by con- 
tributions made during an employee’s working life. The purchase money 
required may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from 
the employer’s contributions. From this fund an annuity will be paid to the 
employee after he retires from work. The terms set forth in writing form 
a contractual agreement between the Canadian Government on the one hand 
and the employer and employee on the other. As a result of the large number 
of employees covered under retirement annuity agreements, the business of 
the Annuities Branch carried on under this method of purchase has become 
more than half of the total. 
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Financial Statemeni—From September 1, 1908, the date of inception of 
the Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1955, the total number 
of new individual contracts and certificates issued was 393,232. Table 1 (A) 
shows the number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts 
by five-year periods, and Table 1 (B) gives this information by fiscal years, from 
1947 to 1955, inclusive, the number for the fiscal year under review being 
24,542. Of these, 1,296 were immediate annuities, 4,946 were contracts with 
individual annuitants for deferred annuities, and 18,300 were certificates issued 
under all group contracts, i.e., additional certificates issued under group con- 
tracts previously effective as well as certificates issued during the year 1954-55 
under new group contracts. There was a total of 966 group contracts, under 
which, at the date under review, 164,012 active registrations were in effect 
(compared with 147,523 for the previous year), and 17,042 persons had been 
retired on pension. 3 


The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $906,261,558.86, 
net receipts for the year under review being $68,594,250.49. These sums 
represent total receipts less premiums refunded without interest because of 
Overpayment or cancellation of application for annuity. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund on March 31, 1955, was 
$864,543,038 (See Table 2). This included the sum of $371,520.69 trans- 
ferred to maintain the reserve. 


On March 31, 1955, annuity payment was being made under 68,130 
contracts and certificates and was deferred under the remaining 281,531 
(See Table 3). The total amount of annuity payable under vested contracts 
was $32,766,286, an average of $481 per contract. The value of all out- 
standing liabilities was $864,543,038, of which $342,103,975 was the value 
of vested annuities, $522,184,888 the value of deferred annuities, and $177,888 
the reserve held for payment of benefits by instalments, the remainder being 
advance premiums. | 


Analysis of Vested Annuities—Tables 4 (A) and (B) were compiled from 
data regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) 
in effect on March 31, 1955, under the first five classes in Table 3 (existing 
single lives without and with guaranteed period). ‘The number of contracts 
analysed was 60,198—an increase of 3,461 or 6-1 per cent over the number 
for the previous year. From Table 4 (A), which shows the distribution of 
contracts by amount of annuity, it may be seen that 65-3 per cent of the 
annuities were for amounts under $600, 21-7 per cent for $600 but less 
than $1,200 and 13 per cent for $1,200 or over. (Some of the latter will 
reduce to less than $1,200 when the annuitants attain age 70.) In Table 
4 (B) the classification is by sex and age of annuitant and shows the largest 
age group to be 70-79 in total. The arithmetic average of attained ages 
under these vested contracts was 68-8 years, an increase of 0:3 years over 
the previous year. 

Under vested annuity contracts, 2,537 deaths were reported during the 
year, the average age at death being 75-8 years, an increase of 0-7 years 
over the previous year. 
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Up to March 31, 1955, fifteen annuitants—eight males and seven 
females—had attained the age of 100 years, four of them still living. 


Reducing Annuities and Temporary Annuities are increasing in popularity 
as the public realizes the advantage of correlating annuity income and Old 
Age Security payments. During the year 18 per cent of maturing annuities 
were settled on these optional bases, and 18 per cent of new immediate 
annuities issued under age 70 were reducing annuities. 


Second Quinquennial Mortality Study—During the year, the mortality 
experience for the five-year period from contract anniversaries in 1948 to 
contract anniversaries in 1953 was classified and examined. The figures 
show that the mortality basis adopted in 1948 is still adequate in bulk for 
the sale of new contracts. 


TABLES 1 (A) AND 1 (B)—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS TO MARCH 31, 
1953, AND BY FISCAL YEARS 1947-1955 INCLUSIVE 


TABLE 1 (A) TABLE 1 (B) 

Five-Year Individual Total 

Period Contracts Net Fiscal Group Contracts Net 

From and Receipts Year Individual Certi- and Receipts 
April to Certificates ‘000’ Ending Contracts ficates Certificates ‘000” 
March 31 Issued Omitted March 31 Issued Issued Issued Omitted 

$ $ 

1 ey al Bs eae ari aah 3,106 1,737 1947* 13,174 30,411 43,585 72,010 
TOES ES dec... aueee 1,379 1,912 1948* 14,237 26,708 40,945 75,068 
Df ala ce ei 1,162 3,039 1949* 6,463 29,869 36,332 64,311 
POG S82 hee aie Wangs 3,289 10,743 1950* 5,389 15,689 21,078 63,133 
1 8 BAe ee a 7,458 18,783 1951* 6,747 15,028 21,775 59,648 
Spt Bu Bid Se ais 26,229 78,895 1952* 4,903 12,135 17,038 57,549 
ie Bb nc Ml aera 47,727 97,041 1953* 4,799 13,634 18,433$ 62,787 
1943-48 ee 145,218 253,709 1954 5,305 13,161 18,466£ 64,380 
1943-33, ie it. vcophe 114,656{ 307,429 1955 6,242 18,300 24,542$ 68,594 
Totals, omitting years marked * included in Table 1 (A) ...cccccecccccccseeseeee 393,232t 906,262 


7 


+ From Sept. 1, 1908. 


+t Note: The figures do not include 21,911 contracts and certificates issued to previous 
purchasers of 3% contracts who applied for new contracts or certificates at the new 34% rates 
and discontinued paying premiums on their old contracts or certificates. 
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TABLE 2—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1955 


Fund 
Peg c feel cig Cised lee J gaye a ey tay a nen a ca Tae Ace Re BE $798,454,014.00 
Receipts, 1954-55, less disbursements (rain oe) oe 65,717,503.31 
WUE ener Loenloin tai, TESCiVes fF...) eine Posts |. beeline. cb A degen 371,520.69 
Me atc Vee lo ee ee ee hl ee eee 864,543,038.00 
Liabilities 
Walvavion Of annuities OUtStaNdINg AAU. co... ccics soso Meee... 864,543,038.00 
(See table 3) 
Receipts 
NUCLEASE LASS aL ie da SN a De Mie Tia pa ite igs © eet ents saeelobe eh 8,086,322.77 
(OPER CAUSE VTE ESS le GIRS SPURT Ty SRE gnlh Oe lt AOC eee ne 61,956,789.48 
POPES CULO PINT CEN Sl LD I conc ccas PF YER shoe vslien yale Cowen ives Hedin cncd MaMa 31,638,652.0C 
GLEN WOR MCN eel. 5.) SUR a ee tay SNE, 101,681,764.25 
Disbursements 
DRORECEIY GINMIUTUIES ocr 10052 Sones dh Ndicee vive wn clogdee TAA MIME ak onthe Sick 51 226 0,00 
Cees TY ON RE a OO OS en ee een ee 420,947.96 
PC OATS hE UUIEINOC WILLE TEILOE OSC ica ccnnc shed rene didi acd cbaces Aes d de Walect Deed avacwts woe! 2551 2,284,35 
(Including instalment death benefits) 
Prema, returnees Without interest er ee ee en 1,448,861.76 
OUT EA? ot hee Mats Sok saat Sek aude EK 6 oe 35,964,260.94 
Receipts less disbursements, 1954-55 ........... LONE, EMER RELY: NR 65,717,503.31 
DS A a 9AM SOR Sad «RY ae eb Me be Ne a 101,681,764.25 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUND BY INTEREST RATE 
Interest rate Fund at 31/3/55 
ES A Ree ih eee Se ET TROT Re et Re wee ee $709,794,337.00 
CE yes Em Ae Le, PM Sn Aen ey LN ty ER «Te 80,736,441.00 
STE BOLI MEP ALT LHR LICR TTR, ANI ENN HURT ie a 74,012,260.00 
MOR Loads, kent wer, a ARR ce RNY hee yn ae} $864,543,038.00 | 
TABLE 3—VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1955 OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS 
AND CERTIFICATES — 
Amount Present Value 
of of Annuities 
‘Classification Number Annuity in Force 
Vested: $ $ 
Males, Ordinary Annuities ............ 12,344 5,328,663 43,400,248 
Females, Ordinary Annuities .......... 16,700 6,132,896 60,319,143 
Males, Guaranteed Annuities .......... 16,301 9,110,651 99,278,769 
Females, Guaranteed Annuities ...... 13,449 7,011,620 92,988,538 
RECN e OAL APE 10) |. scores naieonek 1,404 1,306,971 11,115,385 
Last Survivor Ordiaary | ....:.::c..-05.-. 3,419 1,588,572 20,310,737 
Lastosurvivor’ Guaranteed =..007..0.0.. 867 513,810 7,243,439 
Annuities Certain (after death) .... 3,390 TT TOTS2 7,145,189 
LOMIDOTAry ATNUILICS: aio cicsc cds cuclsessers 256 62,351 302527 
UE CLUS 16 (St ec CrOnaNe: ets ee Ae cane 68,130 32,766,286 342,103;975 
Deferred Contracts and Certificates ...... PG We) yg OR ae 522,184,888 
ae CEO TCTIUS: DY mI RCIIIO OES oy liegeseck a Ku esaiess. lo’. ip aad 177,888 
PRTC ear T CLINT G er fo enn oye cdclanauver (=. ‘eiieleven, 0) an pub's Bacagitiesng 76,287 
OSA SEE eg SUE PEE: ten ee 349.66 Lith tt: Witenes. ee 864,543,038 
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TABLE 4—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, 
IN FORCE ON MARCH 31, 1955 


(A) By Amount of Annuity 


Number 
Amount of Annuity of Per 
Contracts Cent 
8) cy Be er 6b) ONDE da a Ot Ae a eee Dee 24,432 40°6 
$300 tanduiesssthan~$600 sha... 255.4. aa 14,907 2407 
$6007andvless than’$900 .....00000.00..050: 9,988 16°6 
SOOO Tama MIeSS, THAIN ST, 200 sesoscscciosscesenteeres 3,051 | 
LOST So 44 0 | I aE ot CPCS | WARS 
Die tray ib 2 OU saci srt seit tee. «silva sheen ap. acids ete 497 °8 
OCO1S Bee Aae ok. te Apert isd isc. tus kac Be 60,198 100-0 
(B) By Sex and Age of Annuitant 
Male Female 
Number Number Number 
Age Attained of Per of Per of 
Contracts Cent Contracts Cent Contracts 
Less than 40.... 346 La2 583 1:9 929 
40-49 Lo. 613 2°41 1,023 3°68 1,636 
pe to! 1,986 677 3,487 11°4 5,473 
60-69 ooo. 11,709 3935 10771 35-2 22,480 
TOTO ER. 12,362 41°8 10,402 34°0 22,764 
SO GO wiscmus. fo... 2,392 8-1 3,968 13-0 6,360 
90-and over ..... 190 °6 366 1<2 556 
BS EY Ie geh ee 29,598 100-0 30,600 100:0 60,198 


Cumulative 
Per Cent 


40°6 
65°3 
81°9 
87°0 
9972 
100-0 


Total 


Per Cumulative 
Cent Per Cent 


Le i) 
au 4-2 
9<4 i353 
37°4 50°7 
37°8 88°5 
10°6 pn pal 
Se 100-0 
LOO SD ee ee 
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Special Services 


In addition to administering the federal-provincial farm labour program 
during the fiscal year 1954-55, the Special Services Branch arranged for 
movements of workers between Canada and the United States as required 
and continued its liaison with associations and employers in the forest industries 
in regard to manpower problems of the industry. 


The Branch also continued its work in relation to the selection and recep- 
tion of immigrants who came forward in group movements. This activity 
was carried out in co-operation with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration and the National Employment Service. 


These activities are dealt with separately hereunder. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program 


To assist the provinces in carrying out their farm labour programs, agree- 
ments covering operations for the fiscal year 1954-55 were entered into with 
each of the provinces except Newfoundland. Under these agreements, the 
federal Government and the provinces shared expenses incurred in organizing 
the more efficient use of manpower in agriculture and in recruiting, trans- 
porting and placing workers on farms and in related industries. The amounts 
allocated to the provinces under these agreements were: Prince Edward Island, 
$8,000; Nova Scotia, $12,000; New Brunswick, $11,000; Quebec, $30,000; 
Ontario, $100,000; Manitoba, $20,000; Saskatchewan, $45,000; Alberta, 
$60,000; and British Columbia, $30,000. 


As in previous years, it was necessary to move large numbers of workers 
within the provinces to meet seasonal requirements. Included were workers 
for small fruit picking, truck gardening and canning crops, sugar beet growing, 
tobacco harvesting, tree fruit harvesting, potato picking and hay and grain 
harvesting. 


When the demand for farm workers could not be met within a province, 
arrangements were made to move workers between provinces. Details of the 
organized interprovincial movements are set out in the following table: 


TABLE 1—INTERPROVINCIAL FARM LABOUR MOVEMENTS DURING THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1955 


Type of Number 
Rraverient From To of 

Workers 
PCDI ACHING ooconsvsccccce casas Saskatchewan, Alberta ............ British Columbia ........ 169 
aay oPlarvesting?.&...2eree eA Che des open hte ics ¥bs an deeiadea Ontario ticle cde 279 
fay Harvesting + west. dussaake Tari ties). Mice. os arses atte einatel Ontario’; ava are 489 
Crain Harvesting ois as Oniario “. Quebeors. waercsew.s PRAVICS BS, ci eh eee 625 
Prait eeacking & (Stiidents ea Quebes 33.) hea Ontarig ahve. 45. See 27 
Porte Peking” 3.0.5.0 00806 Nova Scotia, New Brunswick..Prince Edward Island 500 
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Immigration, as in recent years, was again during 1954-55 an important 
factor in meeting farm labour requirements. During the calendar year 1954, 
more than 11,000 immigrants of working age classified as agricultural workers 
were admitted to Canada. 


Through organized movements of farm workers within Canada and the 
entry of immigrant farm workers, the requirements of agriculture were met 
and there were no crop losses resulting from labour shortages reported during 
the year. 


Each year officials concerned in the administration of the federal- 
provincial farm labour program meet at Ottawa to review the year’s opera- 
tions and to make plans for meeting labour requirements in agriculture and 
related industries during the coming year. The 12th Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference was held in Ottawa December 9 and 10, 1954, and was 
attended by representatives from all provinces except Newfoundland, head 
office and regional officials of the National Employment Service, officials of 
the Federal Departments of Citizenship and Immigration, Trade and Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Labour. Representatives of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, the United States Employment Service, the Canadian 
National Railways and several of the Embassies in Ottawa also attended. 


Organized Movements of Workers between 
Canada and the United States 


The shortage of woods labour in the northern New England states and 
the availability of skilled woods workers in the border areas of Quebec and 
New Brunswick led to an arrangement during the war years whereby Canadian 
woods workers could be recruited by approved American employers under 
a quota arrangement. This arrangement has been carried on in the post- 
war years, changes considered necessary in the agreement being worked out 
between the Department of Labour of Canada and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The present quota stands at 9,900. Applications for 
Canadian woods workers are made by American operators to the United 
States Immigration Department and certified by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Allocations are then made in accordance with the agree- 
ment. 

The numbers of Canadian workers employed under the agreement in 
recent years were as follows: 

TABLE 2—NUMBERS OF CANADIAN WOODS WORKERS EMPLOYED IN THE 


UNITED STATES AT FOUR SPECIFIED DATES DURING THE YEARS 194. 
TO 1954 INCLUSIVE 


March 1 June 1 September 1 December 1 
19ATAE bces sent 6,800 4,700 5,750 7,750 
DO ARG a ihaccae ore 5,300 5,700 5,300 5,800 
io Eee eae 4,050 2,150 2,150 1,900 
ORY 1 si ae ete 1,800 2,400 2,950 5,500 
LE Bo) on ae ae Sill 5,848 4,570 6,324 7,495 
19529 seid: 5,825 4,950 4,750 4,525 
195330... baalek.- 4,100 3,670 3,848 4,875 


193A msteeimecteercons 2926 oe 3,414 4,742 
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There is a very high rate of turnover on these woods operations in the 
United States and men are crossing the border almost continuously to take 
jobs. Therefore, the figures shown in Table 2 do not represent the total 
number of men who have been employed. 


For many years there have been seasonal movements of various classes 
of agricultural workers to and from the United States, such as potato pickers 
from Quebec and New Brunswick, who assist in the harvesting of potatoes in 
the State of Maine, and the movement of tobacco curers from the United 
States to Quebec and Ontario. In recent years these movements have all 
been placed on an organized basis through agreement with the United States 
authorities. Particulars of such organized movements between the United 
States and Canada during the fiscal year are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—MOVEMENTS OF FARM LABOUR AND EQUIPMENT BETWEEN 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1955 


Number 
Type of Movement From To of 

Workers 
Pe POtatO: LPICKETS: y... esescus COUEDECaRINEW BRUNSWICK... AIVEAING o¥5.2. ssc co-ccscew td eee carons 5,500 
PE OVATOU PICK OTS a cea ug CC De Ware ian. bite eth ta New \ York, State 3...) 100 
PaiaPle. Sica Elarvestets’ Quebec. 5. 0M fgg: conddnicuenss ae New England States ...... 400 
4. Bean Harvesters .......... Néw* Brunswick 000.00.) Maine. f aoe. ee 1,000 
5. Tobacco Workers .......... POULNOR I MOtAleS crema wigan. Onrario, Guepee na..:..hy 1,700 
SPAS PIGKCtSy Ape). bhse OS ike ONE OSRE SNR a bs ne MN Mews XiOtk Stale sis o1% ese 100 
7. Harvesting outfits ........ Mid-Western States .......... Prairie Provinces 

(Combines) ei sseis. 125 


Selection, Reception and Placement of Immigrant 
Workers who Came Forward in Group Movements 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1955, a total of 3,736 immigrants 
came to Canada in organized group movements. This included 1,021 persons 
for farm work, 1,887 persons for domestic service, 600 men for railway track 
maintenance work and 228 general labourers. This was the smallest number 
of persons to come forward in group movements since 1946-47. 


Employers requesting the services of these immigrant workers were 
required to sign an undertaking that they would provide employment for at 
least twelve months at wages and other working conditions not less favourable 
to the worker than those which apply to similar classifications of employment 
in the district. The workers signed an undertaking to the Minister of Labour 
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agreeing to accept the employment for which they were selected or such other 
employment as might be arranged for them by an authorized representative of 
the Minister, for a period of at least twelve months. Workers who fulfilled 
their undertaking by remaining in assigned employment for a one-year period 
were given a card bearing a facsimile of the signatures of the Minister and 
the Deputy Minister of Labour, certifying that their obligation in this connec- — 
tion had been discharged. 


The Department of Labour continued to assume the cost of inland trans- 
portation for domestics and farm workers who came forward in group move- 
ments and who were placed in employment by the National Employment 
Service and the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Committees, provided that 
the worker remained in the employment to which he or she was assigned for 
a period of one year. 


Wherever possible, workers who came forward in group movements 
were sent directly to their destination from the port of entry. There were, 
however, some classes of workers, such as female domestic workers, couples 
for domestic employment, nurses and nurses’ aides, some farm workers and 
a few other categories which it was preferable to have interviewed by employ- 
ment officers in Canada prior to making final placements. To provide 
temporary accommodation and a suitable place for interviewing and counselling, 
the Department of Labour continued to operate its hostel at St. Paul ’Ermite, 
22 miles east of Montreal. The number of immigrants who passed through 
the hostel during the year was 2,034. 


Since the first group movement of Polish veterans in 1946, to March 31, 
1955, 91,628 immigrants have come to Canada in group movements and 
have been placed in employment through the National Employment Service 
and the Department of Labour. Farm workers constitute the largest single 
group brought forward during this period, there having been 31,988 workers. 
The next largest single group was made up of domestic workers, including 
both single girls and married couples, there having been a total of 21,157 
in this classification. Table 4 shows the number of workers in the various 
occupational classifications who came forward in group movements for each 
of the fiscal years from 1946 to March 31, 1955. 


Very soon after the group movements began it was found that some of 
these immigrants required hospital and medical care within a short time after 
their arrival in Canada. In most cases the immigrants were unable to pay the 
expenses of hospital and medical care required and provincial and municipal 
authorities were reluctant to accept responsibility for payment of such expenses 
as the immigrants lacked residence qualifications. To meet this problem, 
the Department of Labour was given authority to pay hospital and medical 
expenses incurred by certain indigent immigrants who, at the time the expenses 
were incurred, had been in Canada less than six months. 


The Minister of Labour was also given authority to enter into agree- 
ments with the provinces to provide for the sharing of hospital and medical 
expenses incurred by certain indigent immigrants during the one-year period 
following their entry into Canada and, in 1948, agreements of this type were 
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completed with Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British 
Columbia. Similar agreements were entered into with Quebec and Ontario 
but the agreements with these provinces provided for the payment of hospital 
expenses only and no provision was made for the handling of the costs of 
medical care. 


The agreements with Prince Edward Island and Quebec are still in 
effect but during 1952 and 1953 the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
negotiated new agreements on a broader basis with the provinces of New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. During 1954-55 a similar agreement was entered into by the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration with the Northwest Territories 
Administration. On completion these agreements were turned over to the 
Department of Labour for administration purposes. The new agreements 
provide for hospital care for all indigent immigrants during their first year 
in Canada and some provide also for welfare assistance and medical care. 


To provide facilities for Canadian employers wishing to recruit workers 
from the United Kingdom, the Department continued to operate an office in 
London, England, during 1954-55. The service provided is in effect an 
extension of the coast-to-coast clearance system of the National Employment 
Service in Canada. Under this arrangement, Canadian employers who are 
unable to obtain the workers they require within Canada may have their orders 
put “in clearance” to London, England. The Department’s office in London 
works very closely with the British Ministry of Labour and National Service 
in the selection of these workers, who are for the most part technical and 
professional personnel. In some cases the employer sends a representative 
of his own to the U.K. to make the final selection following preliminary 
screening by the Department. In other cases employers rely on departmental 
officers to make the final selection. 


Another function of the London office is to provide a counselling service 
for prospective immigrants who are seeking information concerning employ- 
ment prospects and working and living conditions in Canada. 


Woods Labour 


- In view of the importance of forestry as a basic primary industry and 
its close association with agriculture in regard to manpower, the Special 
Services Branch maintains close liaison with associations and employers in 
the forest industries with particular reference to their manpower problems. 


To provide an adequate supply of workers for the forest industries, it 
has been necessary at various times since 1945 to carry out special campaigns 
in co-operation with the industry to encourage workers to take employment in 
the woods during the winter cutting season, and to bring forward immigrant 
workers selected in Europe for woods work. 


Employment in the industry during the 1954 season was somewhat above 
1953 levels but the demand for woods labour during the year was met with 
little difficulty, no special measures being necessary. 
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Eeonomics and Research Branch 


The Economics and Research Branch serves as the central federal agency 
for economic analysis and research in the labour field. ‘The Branch under- 
takes analytical and research work on many aspects of labour, including 
wages, hours, working conditions, union organization, collective bargaining, 
manpower utilization, employment and unemployment, productivity and 
occupations. 

Basic information for these studies is obtained from regular and special 
surveys of employers and unions and from statistical and research agencies, 
both government and otherwise. Some of the survey and analytical work is 
carried out in close co-operation with other government agencies, including 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

The results of the analysis of survey data and of research studies are made 
available to labour and management, to the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office, to other government agencies and to the public 
through The Labour Gazette and through various regular and special reports 
issued by the Branch. 

An up-to-date analysis of the manpower and the labour-management situa- 
tion in Canada is published monthly in the “Current Manpower and Labour 
Relations Review,” a special section inserted into The Labour Gazette just 
as it goes to press. 

Through the Labour Department University Research Program, four 
research grants were made to Canadian universities during the fiscal year. 
Under the program, grants are made to universities for the use of faculty 
members and post-graduate students interested in undertaking research projects 
dealing with the settlement of labour-management disputes. The grants are 
made by the Department upon the recommendation of a joint Department- 
University committee established to administer the program. 

The universities receiving the grants and the studies undertaken during 
the fiscal year were as follows: University of New Brunswick, “The Courts 
and the Labour Relations Boards”; McGill University, “Arbitration Board 
Procedures and Awards in the Province of Quebec”; University of Toronto, 
“Conciliation Board Techniques in the Province of Ontario as a Means of 
Settling Industrial Disputes” and “Settlement of Labour-Management Disputes 
in the Ontario Textiles Industry”. Since the research program’s inception in 
1951, a total of 17 grants to universities has been made. 

Some preliminary research has been undertaken by the Branch on the 
guaranteed annual wage. Information was obtained through the Annual 
Survey of Working Conditions on the extent to which guaranteed wage plans 
were found in Canadian industry. 

A start was made during the year on the development of conciliation 
statistics designed to measure the volume of conciliation activity month by 
month and to indicate on an annual basis the way in which conciliation 
procedures operate at various stages. An officer of the Branch was named 
as a member of a Committee of the Canadian Association of Administrators 
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of Labour Legislation to work out statistical procedures that would be satis- 
factory to both federal and provincial authorities. 


Wages—At the beginning of October each year, a regular questionnaire on 
wage rates and hours of labour is sent to some 14,500 establishments in all 
parts of the country. These establishments, in most cases, are sent schedules 
of selected occupations with job descriptions and are asked to report rates 
for workers whose duties conform with those set out in the schedules. 


An annual report is published containing wage-rate information on a 
wide variety of occupations, by industry and locality, as well as index numbers 
of wage rates and standard hours of work per week. The Annual Report on 
Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, October, 1953, was prepared 
during the fiscal year. Substantial changes were made in this issue of the 
Report. The coverage of industries and occupations was further extended 
and the classification of industries was brought into closer conformity with 
the Standard Industrial Classification. ‘The method of calculation of wage 
rate indexes was improved and the base year was changed from 1939 to 1949. 
In addition, the Report was issued in bilingual form for the first time. 

Articles on wage rates based largely on the 1953 survey data were 
published during the year in various monthly issues of The Labour Gazette 
before the publication of the complete wage report. 


Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles Industry in Canada, 1953, 
a bilingual report containing detailed information on wage rates for selected 
occupations and tables on standard weekly hours and index numbers of wage 
rates, was published during the fiscal year. 


The Branch again conducted two sample surveys of general changes in 
wage rates, one relative to the six-month period between October 1, 1953, 
and March 31, 1954, and the other to the six-month period between April 1, 
1954, and September 30, 1954. By means of these sample surveys, quick 
estimates of the trends in Canadian wage rates were obtained and published in 
The Labour Gazette. 

An important part of the work of the Branch is the preparation of replies 
to enquiries on wage rates from various sources. Included among these are: 
employers, labour organizations, various government agencies such as the 
Civil Service Commission, and international organizations such as the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, the United Nations and other interested groups. 

The Branch made some progress in the development of “community” 
wage-rate statistics during the fiscal year with the completion and publication 
in the March number of The Labour Gazette of a special study, based on the 
1954 wage survey, of wage rates for certain office, maintenance and non- 
production occupations in manufacturing in greater Montreal. 

Co-operative arrangements with certain provincial departments of labour 
regarding the collection and processing of wage-rate information were continued 
and strengthened, particularly with Manitoba. 

Research activity in the wages field increased during the fiscal year. 
A committee was set up to examine existing measurements of wage change with 
a view to improving the Branch’s work in this field. Special studies were 
undertaken of the primary textiles industry, of the iron and steel products 
industry in Ontario, and of regional wage differentials in Canada. 
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Working Conditions—The annual survey of hours and working conditions 
was undertaken in April 1954. Questionnaires requesting information on 
various aspects of working conditions were sent to approximately 14,500 
employers with 15 or more employees. The form is varied somewhat from 
year to year depending on the kind of information for which there is a current 
need. The questionnaire for 1954 sought information on standard daily and 
weekly hours, annual paid vacations, statutory holidays, pension and insurance 
plans, in-plant training, rest periods, guaranteed wage plans, bonus or profit- 
sharing plans, special benefits (discounts on goods and/or services, stock 
purchase plans, cafeterias, etc.) and industrial medical services. 


A series of articles based on information obtained in the course of these 
annual surveys was published in The Labour Gazette during the fiscal year. 
General articles on working conditions in manufacturing were published in 
the October and November issues covering plant and office employees respec- 
tively. Articles on primary textiles and truck transportation appeared in 
February 1955 and March 1955 respectively. Other articles concerned premium 
pay (April 1954), non-occupational sickness and accident benefit plans 
(July 1954) and shift work (December 1954). 


The results of a special study of industrial pension plans were issued in 
the form of three articles in The Labour Gazette. These were: Contribution 
and Benefit Formulas in Canadian Industrial Pension Plans, April 1954; 
Types of Retirement Policy in Canadian Industrial Pension Plans, September 
1954; and Vesting Provisions in Canadian Industrial Pension Plans, January 
SRS 


An interdepartmental committee was set up under the chairmanship of a 
member of the Branch to study and report on the effect of industrial pensions 
on the hiring and retention in employment of older workers. 


During 1954, the Branch continued to work with the various provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards with a view to adopting standard methods 
of compiling statistics on industrial accidents that would make possible both 
interprovincial comparisons and the compilation of nation-wide statistics. 
The Branch also continued to collect information on industrial fatalities. This 
information, derived from data furnished by the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards and supplemented by reports from the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and other sources, including reports in the press, was made 
available during the year through quarterly articles in The Labour Gazette 
and an annual summary published in the May 1954 issue. 


In addition to the usual investigations necessitated by enquiries from 
various sources, numerous major requests for information were filled during 
the year. These included: the collection of statistical information on fringe 
benefits requested by parties to the railway negotiations during 1954; informa- 
tion on working conditions in gold mining for an agency of the government of 
Ontario; and major statistical compilations on health benefit schemes and 
the provision of medical facilities in industrial establishments for the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. A special survey covering working 
conditions in the industries that come under federal jurisdiction in matters 
of labour legislation was carried out at the request of a departmental committee 
dealing with this subject. 
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At the request of the Bureau of Economics of the Department of Trade 
and Industry of British Columbia, the Branch prepared special compilations 
dealing with working conditions in Vancouver and Victoria. The result of 
this co-operation is that an appreciable number of survey respondents are 
asked to furnish information only once to meet the needs of both federal and 
provincial agencies. 


Collective Agreements—The Branch maintains a file of collective agree- 
ments in Canada as far as they can be obtained. The file at present contains 
about 6,500 current agreements. The number of workers under agreement 
in 1953 was more than 1,538,000. 


Articles based on analytical studies of agreements were prepared during 
the fiscal year and appeared in The Labour Gazette as follows: Escalator 
Clauses, April 1954; Premium Pay for Week-end Work, May 1954; Long- 
Term Agreements and Wage Adjustment Provisions, June 1954; Vacations 
with Pay, July 1954; Union Security, August and November 1954; and 
Apprenticeship Clauses in Printing Industry Agreements, January 1955. 
Articles analyzing changes in wages, hours, and working conditions, as found 
in collective agreements, were published in July 1954 and March 1955. Articles 
on particular industries were published as follows: Non-Ferrous Metal Mining, 
September 1954; Retail Trade, October 1954; Wholesale Trade, December 
1954; and Eight Construction Trades, February 1955. A study showing the 
number of workers covered by collective agreements in 1952 was published 
in June 1954. Three of these studies were made possible by the work of two 
graduate students employed in the Branch during the summer, part of whose 
time was spent on these agreement studies. 


Labour Organization in Canada—tThe forty-fourth Annual Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada, being prepared in 1955, shows a very slight 
increase in union membership over the previous year, to a total of 1,268,207 
at January 1, 1955. This report is based on information obtained from 
questionnaires sent to all known unions and their locals. It presents statistical 
information and a directory of labour organizations giving membership figures, 
affiliations, the names and addresses of officials and the names of official 
publications. 


Strikes and Lockouts—A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has 
been maintained by the Department since its establishment in 1900. ‘Tables 
are published each month in The Labour Gazette giving particulars as to dura- 
tion, cause and method of settlement. A review for each calendar year, with 
statistical analyses, is published as early as possible in the year following. 


In 1954, a revision was made in the statistical data concerning major 
issues in work stoppages. To identify them with collective agreements, the 
central issues are classified in three main groups in the 1954 annual strike 
report: stoppages arising during “renewal of agreement”, or “during term of 
agreement”, or “no agreement in effect”. 


The data pertain to all work stoppages caused by labour-management 
disputes without any distinction as to whether they fell within federal or 
provincial legislation. Information is obtained from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Industrial Relations Branch, provincial depart- 
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ments of labour, press clippings, etc. In each instance an effort is made to 
obtain complete details from representatives of the workers involved and 
from the employer. 


Employment and Labour Market—The study of current employment con- 
ditions, manpower needs and the supply of labour was continued during the 
year by areas, industries and occupations as well as for Canada as a whole. 


The results of these analyses were published each month in the “Current 
Manpower and Labour Relations Review” section of The Labour Gazette. 
This section contains each month an over-all assessment of the current employ- 
ment situation in 109 local labour market areas and a current picture of 
labour-management relations. In addition, monthly press releases based on 
these studies and prepared in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the National Employment Service were issued. 


The quarterly Employment Forecast Survey, begun in 1946, was con- 
tinued. This confidential survey, useful in anticipating probable employment 
and related economic trends, is based on questionnaire returns from 
approximately 800 establishments, and on qualitative information acquired 
through interviews with responsible industrial executives by regional officers 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and branch field officers. In 
1953 an extensive statistical and critical evaluation of the record of the 
Employment Forecast Survey since its inception was begun. This was con- 
tinued during the fiscal year. 


Regular fortnightly reports on the current employment and unemployment 
situation were prepared during the year for the use of the Deputy Minister 
of Labour and other senior government officials. These reports were usually 
accompanied by supplementary information covering a wide range of develop- 
ments in the manpower field. 


In addition to regular reports on the manpower situation, articles on 
employment were prepared for publication in The Labour Gazette. These 
included: Effects of 1954 Plant Expansion on Employment (preliminary), 
November 1954; Employment Effects of Plant Expansion in 1954 (summary), 
February 1955; Employment in the Motor Vehicles Industry, November 1954; 
Employment in the Textiles Industry, December 1954. 

The Branch continued to study the employment problems of special 
groups of workers, including women and older persons, and carried out further 
research on manpower utilization problems such as productivity, mobility and 
seasonality. 

In co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, information on 
the industrial distribution of employment was obtained during the year for 
the major local labour market areas in Canada. ‘This information was 
assembled into sets of tables corresponding to the labour market classifica- 
tions published each month in The Labour Gazette, making it possible to 
assess the effect of employment development in terms of industries in particular 
areas and regions. 

During the year the Branch continued its research into seasonal variations 
in employment in Canadian industries, undertaken on the recommendation of 
the National Employment Committee. A non-technical report on the survey, 
entitled Seasonal Unemployment in Canada, was issued during the year and 
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more than 24,000 copies were distributed. The report includes information 
on the measures that industry is taking to overcome the effects of seasonality 
as well as statistical data on the extent of seasonal employment variations in 
18 seasonal industries. 


Studies were made of unemployment insurance programs in a number of 
countries, including the United States, the United Kingdom, Australia and 
New Zealand. Particular attention was paid to the types of benefit provided 
and to the methods used for covering such industries as fishing and agriculture. 


A considerable amount of work was also done on reviewing the concepts 
and procedures followed in a number of statistical series dealing with un- 
employment, such as the estimate of persons without jobs and seeking work 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis of a sample survey 
of households, and the National Employment Service figures on applications 
for employment. 


Work continued on the identification of skilled occupations that might 
be in short supply in future periods of high employment. The survey of the 
training requirements of selected occupations, which provides information 
necessary for the identification of skilled occupations, was also continued. 
Tables summarizing the results of this work have now been prepared for 
about 70 key industries. 

Studies were extended of the past and probable future growth of the 
Canadian labour force, taking into account the age structure of the population 
and its natural increase, immigration and emigration, and trends in the rate 
of labour force participation by various age groups for each sex. During 
the year, three- and six-month projections of the labour force were made 
during each quarter and were used in conjunction with the results of the 
Employment Forecast Survey. 


Occupational Analysis—The Branch continued to prepare and publish 
monographs and pamphlets in the “Canadian Occupations” series. The 
preparation of each monograph involves research into the historical develop- 
ment of the occupation or profession, the nature of the work, entrance require- 
ments, training, trends in employment, advantages and disadvantages, and 
opportunities. This series of booklets is distributed through a co-operative 
arrangement with the provinces and is designed to meet the demand for 
up-to-date information on occupations from teachers, vocational guidance 
counsellors, employment service officers, directors of personnel and union 
officials, workers shifting to other occupations and, most of all, from youth 
faced with the selection of an occupation. | 

Two new monographs were released during the fiscal year, Railway 
Careers and Hospital Workers (Other than Professional). Two others, 
Draughtsman and Welder, were in the process of being printed at the end 
of the year. Basic research work was well advanced for the monographs, 
Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry and Home Economist. 

As a complement to this program, the work begun in 1953, in collabora- 
tion with the National Film Board and the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch, on a series of film strips was continued. Plumber, Pipe Fitter and 
Steamfitter, The Engineering Profession, Social Worker and Technical Occupa- 
tions in Radio and Electronics were released during 1954. Work was also 
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in progress on Bricklayer and Stonemason, Printing Trades, Careers in Natural 
Science, and Home Economist, to be released during 1955. 

The Branch also extended its work on wage-reporting schedules. The 
purpose of these schedules, which list the principal occupations in each industry 
and describe each one briefly, is to help obtain more precise information from 
employers on occupational wage rates. 

Work on summarizing armed services trade specifications and establish- 
ing service-civilian occupational relationships was continued during the year 
in co-operation with the Department of National Defence. 


Technical Personnel—The Technical Personnel Register again expanded 
its coverage and now contains personal and professional data on 72,900 
persons having qualifications in architecture, engineering, science and veterinary 
medicine. This was an increase of 3,900 during the year, of which 2,700 
were students graduating in 1954. Progress was made with the transfer of 
information from individual records to statistical cards, which increased by 
4,250 during the year to a total of 46,600. 

Contact was maintained with Canadian universities and colleges and the 
practice of distributing questionnaires to prospective graduates was continued. 
In addition, assistance was received from the National Employment Service 
and professional organizations in contacting recent additions to Canada’s 
resources of scientists and engineers. This assistance was particularly useful 
in reaching immigrants qualified in the fields covered by the Register. The 
exchange of information begun during 1953 with the National Science Founda- 
tion on Canadian scientists who are members of professional organizations in 
the United States and on U.S. citizens who are members of Canadian professional 
associations was continued. 

Four reports were published in the Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin: 
Report on Professional Personnel in Agriculture, April 1954; Report on 
Physicists, June 1954; Report on Mathematicians, September 1954; Report 
on 1950 Graduates, December 1954. The circulation of the Bulletin includes 
members of government departments, persons in industry and in education and 
a variety of other persons and organizations in Canada and abroad. 

A major project undertaken in co-operation with the National Employ- 
ment Service was a survey of industry’s future requirements for professional 
staff. The report, Survey of Industrial Requirements for Professional Personnel, 
1952-1956, based on returns from 774 private employers, was made available 
in October. 

Assistance was given in the preparation of a film strip Careers in Natural 
Science, produced for the Department by the National Film Board. 

Throughout the year a number of requests for information were received 
from governmental, industrial and educational agencies. In response to a 
request from the Manpower Committee of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, a comprehensive questionnaire was answered con- 
cerning “Output and Employment of Scientists and Engineers Graduating from 
Universities and Other Institutions of Equivalent Level”. 


Special Projects—The Branch prepared 11 reports for the International 
Labour Office. Those of a comprehensive nature included the report for 
the fourteenth issue of the ILO Year Book of Labour Statistics, the report for 
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the Statistical Yearbook of the United Nations, the report for the United 
Nations Demographic Yearbook, and reports on the textile industry (except 
clothing), the petroleum industry and the chemical industry. 


The report on Handicrafts and Small Scale Industries in Canada, originally 
prepared by the Branch for the ILO and subsequently mimeographed for limited 
circulation to interested groups and individuals, was reprinted to meet further 
demands from the Departments of External Affairs and Trade and Commerce 
and others. The Branch also co-operated with the Legislation Branch of the 
Department in the preparation of the Canadian report for the United Nations 
Yearbook on Human Rights, 1953. 


Research was continued on the labour aspects of immigration. General 
information and statistics regarding immigrant labour were collected and kept 
on file for reference purposes. The fifth edition of the booklet Working and 
Living Conditions in Canada was prepared for distribution in 1955. As this 
publication is widely used for reference by officials concerned with immigra- 
tion, particular attention was given to topics of special interest to prospective 
Canadians. The booklet includes concise information on general economic 
conditions, employment, labour force, women in the labour force, seasonality 
of employment, agriculture, employment service, fair employment practices 
legislation, education, apprenticeship, vocational training and guidance, tech- 
nical personnel, labour unions and collective bargaining, wage rates and hourly 
earnings, weekly earnings, hours of work and working conditions, standard 
of living and prices, and social security measures. 


The Branch maintained close contact with developments in the agricultural 
industry, particularly with respect to farm labour. The second in a series of 
booklets on farm labour problems, entitled Farm Safety and Workmen’s 
Compensation, was published and distributed. This series grew out of discussions 
on manpower in agriculture at meetings of the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower and at Annual Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Conferences. 
The third in the series, Working and Living Conditions in Agriculture, was 
prepared and will be distributed in 1955. 

In connection with the distribution of these farm labour booklets, a list of 
Agricultural Colleges and Schools and Secondary Schools were Agricultural 
Subjects Are Taught in Canada was prepared in co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and published for limited distribution. 

Assistance was given in the preparation of two reports for the annual 
Domuinion-Provincial Agricultural Production Conference. One dealt with the 
farm labour situation in 1954 and the other with the outlook for farm labour 
in 1955. Both were published in the Current Review of Agricultural Condi- 
tions in Canada. 

In the course of the year the Branch co-operated with the National 
Federation of Canadian University Students in the preparation of a list of 
sources of financial aid available for graduating high school students who 
wished to enter Canadian universities. The catalogue was published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the title Undergraduate Scholarships and 
Bursaries Open to Students Entering Canadian Universities. 
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The Labour Gazette 


The Labour Gazette, authorized by Section 4 of the Department of 
Labour Act (R.S.C., 1952, c. 72), the same Act that established the Depart- 
ment of Labour, is now in its 55th year of publication. The Act states: 


With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other information 
relating to the conditions of labour, the Minister shall collect, digest, and publish 
in suitable form statistical and other information relating to the conditions of 
labour, shall institute and conduct inquiries into important industrial questions 
upon which adequate information may not at present be available, and issue 
at least once in every month a publication to be known as The Labour Gazette 
which shall contain information regarding conditions of the labour market and 
kindred subjects... 


During the fiscal year The Labour Gazette continued to report objectively 
and factually events and trends in labour and industry and to publish accurate 
statistical and other information relating to labour conditions. It published 
records of labour legislation, employment and unemployment, immigration, 
farm labour, wages and hours of labour, price trends and the cost of living, 
industrial relations, industrial disputes, conciliation, collective agreements, 
vocational training activities, rehabilitation of disabled persons, industrial health 
and accidents, women in industry, employment and training of youth, the 
National Employment Service, the activities of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, the provincial Departments of Labour and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, and the decisions of the Canada Labour Relations Board. 


Articles on the economic and social aspects of labour problems, many 
of which were prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, also 
appeared in the various issues. Three articles of a series of four based on 
a study of industrial pension plans appeared during the fiscal year. 


The proceedings of the International Labour Organization, the annual 
industrial relations conference at McGill and Laval Universities, and the 
annual conventions of the major labour organizations in Canada, the United 
States and Great Britain received comprehensive coverage. The Award of 
the Arbitrator in the railway dispute was printed in full in the January 1955 
number. 


The average monthly distribution of The Labour Gazette during the 
fiscal year was 18,027 (14,013 in English and 4,014 in French). Of this 
number, the average monthly paid circulation was 10,229 (7,652 in English 
and 2,577 in French), and the complimentary circulation was 7,795 (6,360 
in English and 1,435 in French). The English circulation is 54-6 per cent 
paid; the French, 64-2 per cent paid. 
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The Labour Gazette Branch also continued the preparation of a condensa- 
tion of important press stories and editorials for distribution to officials of 
the Department, and continued the supervision of the Department’s press 
clipping bureau. 


The Subscription rate remained at $1.50 per year for Canadian sub- 
scribers, with a special rate of fifty cents per year to groups of five or more 
to accommodate the requirements of trade union locals, students, and com- 
panies wishing to subscribe for their staffs, and $3.00 per year outside Canada. 
At the close of the year, it was decided to increase the subscription rate, 
effective at the beginning of the next fiscal year. The new rates will be: 
$2.00 per year in Canada, $4.00 per year to all other countries. The new 
group subscription rate will be $1.00 per year. At the close of each calendar 
year a limited number of volumes are bound, with a classified index, and 
sold to subscribers at $5.00 per volume in Canada and $7.00 in other countries. 
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Information and Publicity 


The Information Branch provides a wide variety of information and 
publicity services for the various activities of the Department, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and the Canada Labour Relations Board, in line 
with the policy of the Department to keep the public and the press fully informed 
on the legislation it administers, as well as on the activities of all federal agencies 
in the labour field. 


The duties of the Branch include press liaison services for the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, the National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled, the Canadian Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, the National Apprenticeship Advisory Committee, the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference, and the National Employment Com- 
mittee. 


The Branch is responsible for the preparation and circulation of news 
releases on all policies and activities of the Department. During the year, 
144 releases were issued. A one-page weekly bulletin summarizing all news 
releases issued during the week was mailed to all weekly newspapers. 


A brief monthly digest of current labour and industrial matters, ‘2 Minutes 
of Employment Facts”, printed in bulletin form, was distributed to employers 
and employer groups, leading trade unions, and others interested in the subjects. 
The circulation of the publication in both English and French, which is almost 
entirely on a request basis, was about 30,000 for each issue. In addition, 
several thousand extra copies of certain issues were requested by interested 
groups, and certain issues were used as informational pamphlets for distribu- 
tion at fairs and exhibitions. 


The Branch again carried out an advertising campaign to promote the 
sale of Canadian government annuities. 


The Branch continued to co-operate with the National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, in publicity on behalf of rehabilitation and the employ- 
ment of the handicapped. A pamphlet and posters in French and English 
were prepared for use during “Employ the Handicapped” week in various 
cities. Screenings were continued of the film Everybody’s Handicapped, 
which had been produced the previous year to promote employment of handi- 
capped workers. At December 1954, the film had been screened 1,228 times 
to a total audience of 66,253 persons. 

The Branch again arranged for the circulation of departmental exhibits 
publicizing the services available through the Department and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. These exhibits appeared during the summer 
months in 37 fairs and exhibitions from coast to coast. The theme of the 
exhibit was the advantage of training for the skilled occupations, and it was 
intended to inform young people and their parents of the benefits of such 
training, including apprenticeship training, and to point out to employers the 
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advantage of setting up in-plant training to produce their own supply of skilled 
workers. These exhibits were the ones designed and circulated by the Branch 
the previous year. With the co-operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, arrangements were made with provincial apprenticeship author- 
ities to have apprenticeship representatives in the booths at most of the fairs 
in each province. 

A radio program, “Canada at Work”, was produced weekly for broadcast 
over ‘independent radio stations. This program, broadcast regularly since 1942, 
brings current information on labour and related topics before the public. 


During the year, it was possible for the first time to arrange programs 
in French for broadcast over French-language stations in Quebec and other 
parts of Canada. Two French series were produced, one of four and one of 
five broadcasts. ; 

At the year’s end, the program was being carried regularly by 61 radio 
stations, while one series of broadcasts was carried in English and French by 
a total of 108 stations. During the fiscal year approximately 28,000 copies of 
broadcast scripts were sent out in response to requests. 


The Branch co-operated in arranging publicity and information material 
in connection with the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. Posters 
advertising the provisions of the Act as they affect employers and employees 
were prepared and distributed to post offices, customs offices and local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, and to employers coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Act. A pamphlet covering the terms of the Act was 
revised and reprinted. During the year, a series of eight English and five 
French broadcasts on discrimination and fair employment practices was 
produced on the Department’s “Canada at Work” radio program. These 
were prepared and delivered by well-known Canadian sociologists, labour 
and business leaders and writers. The broadcasts were printed individually 
as leaflets and the complete series was printed as a booklet. At the year’s 
end distribution of these leaflets and booklets was being arranged. 

In keeping with the policy of the Department to assist provincial govern- 
ments and associated agencies, and employer and employee associations working 
in the field of accident prevention, distribution was continued of the series of 
safety films prepared in co-operation with the Film Board under the general 
title, “Accidents Don’t Happen—They’re Caused”. A seventh film in this 
series, on the emergency care and handling of spinal injuries, was completed by 
the end of the year. The Branch also assisted in a campaign to encourage 
safety in Federal Government departments and crown corporations. 


The Department again assisted the National Film Board financially in the 
operation of an Industrial Film Preview Library. consisting of films selected 
by the Branch. Blocks of these films were distributed during the year by the 
Film Board throughout the country, as a service to employers and to encourage 
the formation of community Industrial Film Councils. 


During the post-war years, the Department of Labour, in co-operation 
with the National Employment Service and the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
has carried on an educational campaign designed to bring the facts and effects 
of the problem of the older worker before the greatest number of responsible 
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citizens. Screenings of a film on the employment of the older worker were 
continued. Produced in 1950, this film had been screened 3,074 times to a 
total audience of 188,362 by the end of 1954. 


An interdepartmental committee, set up during the previous year on the 
recommendation of the National Advisory Council on Manpower, under the 
chairmanship of the Director of the Branch, has continued to study employ- 
ment problems of older workers with the object of developing further programs 
of education. During the year, the committee developed close liaison with 
employer, labour and welfare organizations, and has arranged special studies 
of the effect of pension and group insurance plans on the employment of older 
workers, and of retraining of older unemployed persons for suitable employment. 


The Branch conducted liaison with other departments in all labour matters 
pertaining to veterans of the Armed Forces, and continued to handle enquiries 
concerning reinstatement rights under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act. 
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Labour Legislation 


The main function of the Legislation Branch is to study labour legisla- 
tion in Canada and other countries and to provide information concerning it. 
It seeks to promote knowledge of and interest in labour legislation on the part 
of employers, trade unions and the public generally, as well as to meet the 
needs of government officials and others in Canada who require a detailed 
knowledge of the existing law in other jurisdictions. Another function is to 
report on labour law and administration in Canada as required by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and other international bodies. 


The Branch maintains a library of federal and provincial statutes, and keeps 
up to date a complete historical file of the regulations issued under any federal 
or provincial labour law. 


To make available current information on developments in labour law, 
the Branch prepares the Labour Law section of The Labour Gazette. This 
section contains a detailed analysis of labour laws as they are enacted by 
Parliament and the provincial legislatures, and reports, month by month, the 
changes in regulations made to carry out the purposes of the legislation, in 
such varied fields as safety, minimum wages, hours, holidays with pay, 
apprenticeship, licensing of workmen, labour relations, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and other fields. Court decisions in cases involving interpretation or 
enforcement of labour laws are regularly reviewed. Studies of significant 
new legislation in other countries are also included. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, a detailed analysis of workmen’s 
compensation Acts in Canada, is brought up to date each year. The publica- 
tion, which is available in both French and English, describes the principles 
common to the Acts, points out differences and sets out in tabular form the 
benefits payable in each province to a workman injured in the course of 
his employment or, in the case of death of the workman, to his dependents. 


_A more general comparison of the standards established by provincial 
law is contained in the bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards, which has been 
issued annually since 1944. It gives a general picture of minimum legal 
standards in Canada in respect to child labour, holidays, hours of work, 
minimum wages, weekly rest-day and workmen’s compensation. In the 1954 
edition, also available in both French and English, the requirements of legisla- 
tion concerning fair employment practices and equal pay were also included. 


Another publication, Labour Legislation in Canada, 1948, is a consolida- 
tion of federal and provincial labour laws in effect at December 31, 1948. 
This is the fifth consolidation since the series was begun in 1915. The publica- 


tion of annual supplements was discontinued after the first supplement to the 
1948 volume. 
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Reports were prepared in accordance with Canada’s obligation as a 
member of the International Labour Organization on minimum wage-fixing 
machinery, hours of work, weekly rest and on the employment of children in 
non-industrial occupations. 


The Branch participates in preparation of the annual report for the United 
Nations Yearbook on Human Rights. 


The practice of sending selected pamphlets and other material on safety 
to the provincial authorities which was initiated by a resolution of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation in 1943 was continued, 
and periodic reports on current developments in legislation were furnished 
to the Association. 


Day-to-day work of the Branch includes preparation of memoranda in 
answer to specific requests on a wide variety of questions relating to labour 
law from governments in Canada and abroad and from students, unions, business 
firms, and others. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


A member of the Branch serves as the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation, an organization, formed 
in 1938, of the federal and provincial departments of labour, and of boards 
or commissions administering a labour law. Its objects are to provide a medium 
for the exchange of information, to encourage the best possible standards of law 
enforcement and administration, and to bring about greater uniformity in 
labour legislation. The provinces pay an annual membership fee of $25. In 
addition to providing a secretary-treasurer, the Federal Department of Labour 
assumes the cost of reporting and publishing the annual proceedings for the 
use of the members. 


Representatives of the Federal Department of Labour, nine provincial 
- departments, the Unemployment Insurance Commission and two Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards attended the 13th annual meeting of the Association 
in Ottawa, September 21-24, 1954. The agenda included the following 
subjects: functions of labour relations boards, problems of labour law enforce- 
ment, and industrial safety. 
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The Library 


The Library of the Department of Labour was established with the 
formation of the Department in 1900. It serves as a source of information 
not only for the Department of Labour and other government departments, 
but also for employers, trade unions, students, and the general public. 


The Library preserves copies of all publications of the Department together 
with the constitutions and proceedings of all labour organizations active in 
Canada, the Commonwealth countries, the United States and other countries. 
In addition, all publications of the International Labour Organization, as well 
as the chief publications on labour issued by the governments of other countries, 
are preserved. . 


The Library collection increased by 4,279 volumes during the year. 
Of these 2,739 were received as gifts. Eleven new periodical subscriptions 
were added and nine others were discontinued, making a total of 902, including 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics material. 


Forty-three additional titles of Canadian trade union journals were collated, 
recorded in the catalogue and placed on microfilm. This brings the total 
number of Canadian and American titles on microfilm to 240. Work was 
begun on our holdings of Commonwealth and international labour union 
papers with 48 titles covered to April 1, 1955. 


During the year, 3,412 volumes were catalogued, classified and processed. 
This total included 883 volumes which were reclassified. The latter collection 
included the remaining section of the British Government documents. Most of 
the U.S. Senate and House documents are reclassified, leaving 400 other items 
to do. About 400 catalogued volumes were sent to the branch libraries. A small 
collection of material of special interest was transferred to the Civilian Rehabili- 
tation Branch. A special collection of books pertaining to vocational training 
was catalogued, etc., for the Canadian Vocational Training Branch. Library 
routines in the handling of these books have been established for that Branch. 


Binding costs were reduced considerably through the use of microfilm, 
860 volumes being processed, of which number 617 were prepared by the 
Library staff. 


The Reference Section work increased: about 3,335 enquiries were 
answered, 1,001 articles indexed and 38 bibliographies prepared. Enquiries 
came from labour, industry, students and others; 40 per cent of the inquiries 
came from labour unions. 


Circulation statistics show 6,385 volumes and 1,084 periodicals were 
loaned during the year; 420 books were sent to libraries and 82 books were 
borrowed from outside libraries. Of the 280 individual borrowers who made 
use of the library, 135 were persons outside the government service. 


The library unit in the Economics and Research Branch, which was opened 
in February 1951 with a collection of 1,000 volumes, had 150 volumes added 
to its collection during the year. There are now approximately 4,000 volumes 
in this library. 
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Reinstatement in Civil Employment 


The Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, extended the provisions of the Rein- 
statement in Civil Employment Act, and made them applicable to all persons 
enlisting in the Regular Forces of Canada after July 5, 1950, and serving for 
a term not exceeding three years. Included in the coverage of the provisions 
were members of the Reserve Forces called out for service with the Regular 
Forces. 


The Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, was repealed by the Veterans Benefit 
Act, 1954, assented to June 26, 1954. The new Act made the Reinstatement 
Act applicable to the same personnel as before, with an additional provision 
to cover those whose terms of engagement with the Regular Forces did not 
exceed three years, but who remained in the service for more than three 
years by reason of a state of emergency or of delay in obtaining discharge. 


Under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, a discharged person 
may claim reinstatement in his civilian employment either orally or in writing, 
within three months of discharge in Canada or within four months of discharge 
overseas. There is provision for extension of this time when, through a condi- 
tion of health, the employee cannot return to his employment as soon as this, 
but the employer must be notified within the three or four-month period, as 
the case may be, of this condition as well as of the employee’s intention to apply 
for reinstatement when he is capable of performing the work. 


The Act requires that an employee be reinstated under conditions not less 
favourable than he would have enjoyed had he continued in employment 
instead of joining the Forces. 


An amendment to the Veterans Benefit Act, 1954, prepared for sub- 
mission to Parliament during the fiscal year* provides that the rights of rein- 
statement in civil employment will not apply to those joining the Regular Forces 
after July. 1,,.1955. 


This amendment would in no way change the rights to reinstatement of 
those who joined the Armed Forces before July 1, 1955, or of those who 
may enlist in any Special Force which may be constituted from time to time 
by the Minister of National Defence. (There is no Special Force at present.) 


* This amendment was passed by Parliament in June of 1955. 
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Government Employees Compensation 


Compensation for occupational accidents and diseases suffered by em- 
ployees of the Government of Canada, including death benefits for the de- 
pendants of employees who die as a result of such injuries or diseases, are pro- 
vided for by the Government Employees Compensation Act (R.S.C. 1952 c. 
134 and c. 323). 

Basis of compensation is the same as laid down in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts of the ten provinces, the principle behind this plan being 
that Government of Canada employees working in a particular province should 
be on an accident-compensation level equivalent to that for employees of 
industries and business concerns generally in that same province. 


Under an arrangement that has been in force since the first Act was 
passed in 1918, the actual consideration and decision on all claims is given 
and made by the provincial Boards, each of which has at its disposal a federal 
cash deposit from which to pay on the approved claims. General supervision 
is maintained by the Employees Compensation Branch of the Department in 
Ottawa, where complete records are kept for control purposes. Monthly 
payments are made from Ottawa to meet the drain on federal deposits so that 
each deposit is kept at a fixed level approved by the Minister of Finance. 


Increased federal employment and greater hazards in many of the em- 
ployment spheres led to an increase in claims received in the year 1954-55, 
the total of 15,690 comparing with 14,973 in 1953-54 and 14,305 in 1952-53. 
These totals include the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Disbursed by the provincial Boards by way of pensions, compensation 
and medical aid, the amount for the year under review was $1,573,698 
in comparison with $1,485,577 for the preceding year and $1,438,830 for 
1952-53. (Higher benefit scales resulting from amendments to provincial 
Acts accounted for part of the increase.) This works out to an average 
outlay per claim of $100.30 in 1954-55, $99.22 in 1953-54 and $100.58 in 
1952-53. Additional to this expenditure is the amount paid the provincial 
Boards towards their general administration costs—$137,428 in 1954-55— 
which is equal to 8-73 per cent of the moneys disbursed on federal account. 
To this total must be added the expense of maintaining the Government 
Employees Compensation Branch in Ottawa, which was $66,553 in the fiscal 
year under review. The aggregate total for administration was thus $203,981, 
or 12-96 per cent of the total disbursed for compensation, medical aid, pensions 
and allowances. 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND INDUSTRIAL DISEASES REPORTED UNDER THE ACT, 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1954-55 


Compen- Full Medical 


Province, etc. Pension — sation Salary Aid Rejected Fatal Total 
Newfoundland ............ 1 48 21 138 an 4 212 
Prince Edward Island an 17 9 30 fe aa 58 
INOVa “SCGOUG! aak...4 oS 228 150 910 14 4 1,311 
New Brunswick ........... eure 84 62 238 22 We 406 
Ouebech: i. 2.5 Ht. Mes 29 421 558 1,532 a5 5 2,580 
ONntanior Leen 5. 6 707 916 4,117 201 3 5,950 
igh RRR ERE.» shel ane aR ae we 130 100 434 11 4 679 
Saaktehew an Re ested ia se! t27 98 234 2 a 461 
DADE aR ibd i:.. Reker 6 376 246 784 r2 4 1,428 
British Columbia ........ 6 357 302 1,587 56 2 2,311 
Yukon and Northwest 

Perenories 240K. 2 111 25 151 2 3 294 
MbOtalsvatst, shes. :tis ia us: a) 2,606 2,487 10,155 257 30 = =15,690 


Note: In the above table, ‘Pension’ is an award for a permanent disability; ‘“Compensa- 
tion” is money paid on an approved scale for a period of incapacitation due to an accident or 
occupational disease; entries under ‘Full Salary” are cases where full salary was paid by the 
department or agency concerned of the federal government during the period of lay-off in lieu 
of ordinary compensation; entries under ‘Medical Aid” refer to claims in which the lay-off period 
was not long enough to warrant payment of compensation but in which medical expenses 
were paid. 


Continuing a program of accident prevention education, the Branch 
in Ottawa distributed a series of six posters emphasizing safety throughout all 
Government departments and agencies, advertised in selected media and 
also published a monthly bulletin with accident-prevention facts and sugges- 
tions and general information of related interest. Constant liaison was 
maintained with all the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and 
federal government departments, Crown corporations, boards and commis- 
sions whose employees come within the provisions of the Act. 


The Department of Justice again was most helpful with rulings on classes 
of employees whose eligibility to come under the Act was questioned and in 
the quite considerable number of third-party cases (where accidents to em- 
ployees of the Government were believed to be the responsibility of outside 
persons or companies), that Department took the necessary legal action. 


Major development of the year was the approval by Cabinet Council of 
recommendations for a revision of the Act based on a report of an inter- 
departmental committee that spent several months examining its provisions 
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in the light of present-day suitability. A covering bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons by the Minister of Labour and received first reading on 
February 28 and second reading on March 21, after which it was referred 
for study in detail to the House standing committee on industrial relations. * 


Heretofore when a federal government employee suffered an occupational 
injury, he or she was entitled to compensation at the rate set out in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the province where the accident occurred. 
The Bill proposed that compensation should be at ‘the rate effective in the 
province where the injured person is usually employed. The change is 
designed to protect employees travelling on government business who might 
be injured in a province with a compensation rate lower than the one in which 
they are regularly employed. No great number will be affected but it was 
thought only fair that place or regular employment should be substituted for 
place of injury. 


STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENTS IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES RELATIVE TO 

CLAIMS OF EMPLOYEES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DURING THE FISCAL 

YEAR 1954-55 AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHARE OF ADMINISTRATION 

EXPENSES CHARGED BY PROVINCIAL BOARDS OR COMMISSIONS FOR THE 
CALENDAR YEAR 1954 


Administration 
expenses charged 
Claims by Provincial 
Disbursements Boards or 
Fiscal Year Commissions for 
Province 1954-55 Calendar Year 1954 Total 

Newrloundland: \icuhy eck cee S$. 22,216.95 $ 2,129.58 $ 24,346.53 
Prince \Edward Island 32...0.08 10,069.15 760.01 10,829.16 
Woe Scotia. 20a ens. 113,822.00 9,448.98 123,270.98 
INewuBbrunswitk 2a. cee, 23;792/20 3,191.16 26,983.36 
POCO COTTER A Cee PE UR ee 375,891.79 17,761.00 393,652.79 
COVERY ae Aer ce. ae cote oH es WA Pe $2,895.47 $66,016.69 
BARODA sped sks ca 8 bt i 56,487.13 6,212.98 62,700.11 
Saskatchewanie:. ahiveicsc!... nee 52,186.78 4,421.33 56,608.11 
Perta oka ihc ee, SAIS, AQ 150,301.68 fy ,7 23279 168,015.47 
BritishsColimibial te. ce.. Leale 255,809.63 22,893.93 278,703.56 
$1,573,698.03 $ 137,428.23 $1,711,126:26 


Also, it is proposed to include persons not paid a direct wage or salary by 
the Government, which has been the general yardstick of the Act. There are 


* This Bill was passed by Parliament in June 1955. 
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persons whose full-time services are borrowed by government departments 
from private concerns and others who render part-time service of a special 
kind but are not in receipt of direct wages or salaries. Such persons could 
have the protection of the Act, subject to approval of the Governor in Council. 


Employees assigned to foreign posts were to be covered for compensation 
purposes at the Ontario rate, which is presently at the highest provincial level, 
and not at the rates of provinces of residence before the foreign posting. Locally- 
engaged employees abroad, such as persons engaged in London, Washington, 
Paris, etc., for types of work not requiring the sending of persons from 
Canada, also would be protected; compensation to be based on the country 
ot employment rate or if there is no scheme there, on rates of contiguous areas. 
There are close to 1,500 locally-engaged civilian employees at Canadian foreign 
establishments. 


Another proposed change dealt with third-party cases. Heretofore, if 
an employee having a claim for occupational accident injuries against an 
outside party elected to take the benefits of the Act instead, the Crown in 
the right of Canada was subrogated to that employee’s rights. If the Crown 
by suit obtained a judgment for an amount greater than the cost of compensa- 
tion, hospital care and medical aid paid out in the case, the excess amount 
automatically was credited to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Now it is 
proposed that this excess amount would be paid to the employee in considera- 
tion of other loss or damage, subject to the reservation that this excess amount 
would be taken into account if there was a recurrence of the disability due to 
the particular accident. 


If the employee elects to take action himself and does not get judgment 
for an amount equal to what he would have received under the Act, he is 
entitled to claim for the difference. Subject to the approval of the Minister, 
a new provision would permit a compromise settlement that would entitle the 
employee to a supplementary sum from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Another important provision in the Bill would authorize the Minister to 
promote and encourage accident prevention activities and safety programs 
among persons employed in the public service. 
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Merchant Seamen Compensation 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 178 as 
amended by R.S.C. 1952-53, c. 16) is administered by the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Board appointed by the Governor-in-Council in accordance 
with Section 3. Present members of the Board are: 


Nir vA CEL Brawn, Mens ncaor Chairman 

Mr. iBad. Roberts: |i... Vice-Chairman 
Capt=GeL'Cyohnson\ne Member 
MiiG, GeGreene}y- oy en Secretary. 


Detail work in connection with the administration of the Act is done by 
the staff of the Government Employees Compensation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour under the supervision of the Director of the Branch, who 
is also Secretary of the Board. The Secretary is authorized by the Board to 
pass upon all settlements of temporary disability claims which are in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act and are not disputed by the employer or the 
employees. Approval of such settlements, as well as awards in permanent 
disability and death cases, are the final responsibility of the Board. 


The employer is required to pay the compensation directly when official 
notification of the approval of claims and amount of awards is received from 
the Board. 


During the fiscal year a total of 77 companies were subject to provisions 
of the Act and 34 claims for compensation were received. 


Three meetings were held by the Board at which 13 disputed claims were 
considered. Two claims for compensation were rejected and one was allowed. 
Four awards in permanent disability cases and one award in a death case 
were approved. One claim for dependency was rejected. A request for a 
lump sum payment of a previous award in a death case was not approved; 
decision in three others was deferred. 


Under the Act, all seamen, but not including pilots, apprenticed pilots 
or fishermen, must be protected against accidents arising out of and in the 
course of employment by liability insurance or other means satisfactory to the 
Board, which the employer himself must provide. 


A seaman is defined as “one employed or engaged on a ship registered 
in Canada or chartered by demise to a person resident in Canada or having 
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his principal place of business in Canada when the ship is engaged in trading 
on a foreign voyage or on a home trade voyage as such voyages are defined 
in the Canada Shipping Act”. 


If so ordered by the Governor-in-Council, the definition also includes 
a seaman engaged in Canada and employed on a ship that is registered outside 
of Canada and operated by a person resident in Canada or having his principal 
place of business in Canada when such ship is so engaged. 
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International Labour Organization 


Established in 1919 by the Versailles Peace Treaties, the International 
Labour Organization is an inter-governmental agency whose purpose is to 
promote social justice in all countries of the world. Canada is one of 70 
members* of the ILO, which is a specialized agency of the United Nations. 
The ILO is democratically governed on a tripartite basis by representatives 
of the government, of the employers, and of the workers from each member 
nation. 


The machinery of the International Labour Organization consists of 
three main organs: 


(1) The Governing Body, which meets three times a year, is the 
executive council of the Organization. It maintains general supervision over 
the work of the International Labour Office and over the various Conference 
and Committees. 


(2) The International Labour Conference is a world parliament meeting 
yearly for consideration of labour and social problems. The Conference 
adopts Convention and Recommendations based on careful fact-finding and 
discussion. 


(3) The International Labour Office acts as secretariat, world research 
and information centre, and publishing house for the Organization. In the 
operational field, it assists member states by furnishing experts on manpower 
training and technical assistance. 


Canada’s Part in the Work of the ILO 


Canada aided in the establishment of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in 1919 and has taken an active part in its work since that time. Canada 
is one of the ten countries of chief industrial importance which are permanent 
members of the Governing Body of the ILO. The Canadian Government 
Member on the Governing Body is the Deputy Minister of Labour. Canada 
also has a deputy employer member and a deputy worker member. 


Canada is represented at the Annual Conference of the ILO, at the 
triennial American Regional Conference and at other special conferences 
by tripartite delegations representing the Government, the employers and the 
workers of Canada. Similarly, tripartite delegations represent Canada at 
sessions of the eight Industrial Committees which convene every two or three 
years to discuss special problems of these industries: Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works; Chemical Industries; Coal Mines; Inland Transport; Iron 


* During the fiscal year, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics rejoined the Organization 
and the Byelorussian SSR and the Ukrainian SSR became members. 
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and Steel; Metal Trades; Petroleum; and Textiles. In addition, there are 
Canadian members on the following ILO Advisory Committees: Finance and 
Administrative, Allocations, Permanent Migration, Indigenous Labour, Social 
Security, International Development Works, Productivity in Manufacturing 
Industries, Occupational Safety and Health, Recreation, Women’s Work, 
Juvenile Employment, Statistical Experts, Joint ILO-WHO Committee on 
Occupational Health, and Jomt ILO-WHO Committee on Hygiene of Sea- 
farers. 


Canada aids the Technical Assistance Program of the ILO by furnishing 
experts in various types of industrial training for service in under-developed 
countries, by arranging training courses and tours in Canada for selected 
persons from such countries, and by providing training materials such as the 
ILO text “National Employment Services—Canada” for use by trainees in 
other countries. 


Canada has now ratified 18 ILO Conventions and is required to report 
annually on their application: 
No. 1—dHours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919; 
No. 7—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920; 
No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920; 
No. 14—Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921; 
No. 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921; 
No. 16—Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921; 
No. 22—Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926; 
No. 26—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928; 
No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 
1929; 
No. 32—Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932; 
No. 58—Minimum Age for Employment (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936; 
No. 63—Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938; 
No. 68—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946; 
No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946; 
No. 73—Medicai Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946; 
No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946; 
No. 80—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946; 
No. 88—Employment Service Convention, 1948. 


The Department of Labour is the official liaison agency between the 
International Labour Organization on the one hand and the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the employers’ and workers’ organizations, and the public of Canada, 
on the other hand. After World War II the expansion of ILO activities was 
such that the ILO Branch in the Department was set up to look after inter- 
national labour affairs. The ILO Branch co-ordinates all ILO work by liaison 
with the Department of External Affairs and all other federal departments, 
with the ten provincial governments, with the major employers” and workers’ 
organizations, and with the public at large. 
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The Branch makes all arrangements for the Canadian delegations, 
including government, employer and worker representatives, attending inter- 
national labour conferences and committee meetings. The Branch also 
prepares a large part of the briefing instructions for the government delegates 
at ILO meetings on reports and papers submitted for discussion, and the 
remainder in co-operation with other branches and departments. After con- 
sultation with federal and provincial departments and agencies, reports are 
prepared, under the supervision of the Branch, in reply to ILO question- 
naires and inquiries on a wide variety of labour matters, in addition to annual 
and periodical reports on the application of ILO Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. Departmental reports are also submitted on the deliberations of 
various ILO bodies. 

When the authentic texts of Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
at an annual ILO Conference are received, they are referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for a legal opinion on the legislative jurisdiction for each. 
When this is obtained, authentic texts of such Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions are tabled in the House of Commons and the Senate of Canada with the 
accompanying legal opinion. Then the authentic texts are sent to the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the ten provinces, and to the major employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. 

The provincial departments of labour and the major employers’ and 
workers’ organizations are also provided regularly with the annual reports 
on Ratified Conventions, with the periodical reports on other Conventions 
and Recommendations, and with the reports and studies issued by the ILO 
on various labour problems of current international interest. 

By these and other means, the ILO is kept informed on the progress 
of industrial and economic conditions in Canada, and the Canadian govern- 
ments and organizations concerned are kept in touch with developments in inter- 
national labour affairs.* 


Main Activities in the Fiscal Year 1954-55 


During the year the Branch completed arrangements for Canada’s 
representation at the following ILO meetings (listed in chronological order): 

In 1954, the 125th Session, Governing Body; the 37th Annual Inter- 
national Labour Conference; the 126th Session, Governing Body; the 5th 
Session, Iron and Steel Committee; the Sth Session, Metal Trades Committee; 
the 127th Session, Governing Body; the 8th International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians. 

In 1955, the 4th Session, Chemical Industries Committee; the 128th 
Session, Governing Body. 

All these meetingst were held in Geneva, except the 127th Session of the 
Governing Body, which was convened at Rome. 


*The Department has available for distribution a pamphlet Canada and the ILO, which 
gives fuller particulars on this subject. 
t More detailed information on these meetings was carried in The Labour Gazette. 
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The 37th annual Conference was attended by more than 650 delegates 
and advisers representing the Governments, employers and workers of 66 
member countries. Heading the Canadian delegation was the Deputy Minister 
of Labour, who took part in the general debate on the Director-General’s 
Report concerning world labour conditions, which centred on workers’ housing. 


The Conference adopted a Recommendation (No. 98) on holidays with 
pay. First discussions were held on vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, 
migrant workers in underdeveloped territories, and penal sanctions for breaches 
of contact of employment by indigenous workers, with a view to the adoption 
of Recommendations on these subjects after second discussions in 1955. 
Fifteen Resolutions were approved, of which two interesting ones concerned 
technical assistance operations and utilization of holiday facilities. The Con- 
ference also adopted, after examination, a report on the application of the 
International Labour Conventions and Recommendations adopted at previous 
sessions since 1919. On the recommendation of its Finance Committee, the 
Conference approved a budget of $6,990,913 to finance the ILO operations 
in 1955, of which Canada’s share was 3-98 per cent or $251,588.45. 


The Constitution of the Organization was recently amended to increase 
the number of members of the Governing Body to 20 government, 10 employer 
and 10 worker members. Of the government seats, ten are held by the states 
of chief industrial importance, including Canada. The Conference elected for 
a three-year period ten more government members, and the employer and worker 
members, as well as deputy members. 


Other Meetings 


The Governing Body at its 125th, 126th, 127th and 128th sessions con- 
sidered the conclusions of various Conferences and Committees and what 
action should be taken thereon, and decided the agendas of the 1956 Annual 
Conference and numerous other meetings. Correspondence committees, and 
joint committees such as the ILO-World Health Organization Committee on 
Hygiene of Seafarers, also submitted reports. The recommendations of 
Governing Body Committees on finance, allocations, staff questions, manpower, 
freedom of association, technical assistance, etc., were discussed and the 
Director-General was authorized to take necessary action. The 1956 budget 
estimates were debated at the 128th session, and a budget of $7,487,729 was 
passed, subject to approval by the Annual Conference in June 1955. A 
schedule of 19 meetings for 1956 was tentatively arranged. 


Industrial Committees—Three Industrial Committees met during this 
year with tripartite Canadian delegations attending. Each Industrial Com- 
mittee considered the action taken by member countries and by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the conclusions of previous sessions, the general 
developments in the industry since the last session, and the representations 
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received from interested organizations. In addition, the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee (Fifth Session) discussed supplementary pension plans and human 
relations in the iron and steel industry; the Metal Trades Committee (Fifth 
Session) discussed regularization of production and employment at a high 
level in the metal trades and practical methods of labour management co- 
operation in metal working plants; and the Chemical Industries Committee 
(Fourth Session) discussed factors affecting productivity and problems of 
safety and hygiene in the chemical industries. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


During the period under review, the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
completed its second year of operation. In the course of the year it became 
apparent that the ideas and recommendations expressed at the National Con- 
ference on the Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped in Toronto in 
1951 were rapidly approaching fruition. ‘The stage has now been reached 
where, in most of the provinces, the preliminary organizational phase has been 
passed. 


The National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons, which was established following the 1951 Toronto Conference, held 
a general meeting of the Advisory Committee in May and a meeting of the 
Executive Committee in November. 


In addition to a representative of each of the Federal Government Depart- 
ments concerned, Labour, National Health and Welfare, and Veterans Affairs, 
there are on this Advisory Committee official representatives of each of the ten 
provinces, six representatives of the medical profession, four representing 
organized labour, four representing organized employers, six from the national 
voluntary agencies dealing with the disabled and four from the universities. 

During the year, the staff of the Branch was augmented by the appoint- 
ment of a bilingual assistant to the National Co-ordinator. 


Co-ordination of Services—In the fiscal year, three additional provinces, 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, signed Co-ordination 
of Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Agreements. Through these agreements, 
eight provinces now qualify for assistance up to $15,000 per annum each on 
a matching basis. Through these funds the salaries and travelling expenses 
of the Provincial Co-ordinator and his staff, and certain services necessary 
to the rehabilitation of an individual (where these‘needs are not covered by 
other sections of the plan) are shared with the Federal Government. 

With the appointment of five additional Provincial Co-ordinators, each 
participating province has now embarked on a rehabilitation program. In 
addition, a Director of Rehabilitation Services has been appointed in Ontario, 
and discussions with this province are under way regarding the possible signing 
of the Co-ordination Agreement. 


Vocational Training—Nine of the provinces have now signed Agreements 
concerning the Canadian Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, and in the 
eight provinces that have signed the Co-ordination of Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons Agreements, Schedule “R” is now in operation. This Schedule is 
designed to provide vocational training of any type desired for a disabled 
person, providing such training will result in his rehabilitation. 


Medical Services—Through the health grants administered by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, projects to expand medical rehabilita- 
tion facilities and services have been approved in nine provinces. These grants 
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have assisted in establishing schools of Physiotherapy in the University ot 
Alberta and the University of Montreal. They have supplied to hospitals 
and rehabilitation centres equipment essential to the reduction of disability and 
have financed the training of personnel for various disciplines associated with 
medical rehabilitation. As the provincial programs develop and the Co- 
ordinators become established in their positions, an increasing use of these 
grants is anticipated. 


Provincial Organization—While a different organizational pattern is developing 
in each province, in most the Provincial Co-ordinator is assisted by an inter- 
departmental committee which brings together, at the policy level, representatives 
of the Departments of Health, Welfare, Education and Labour. In three of 
the provinces, larger Provincial Advisory Committees have been established 
and the initial steps necessary to create similar bodies have been taken by 
a number of the others. Case-finding mechanisms have been created and 
already a number of disabled candidates have been referred to vocational 
training and other rehabilitation services. Already, as a result of coordination 
of services, many have been placed in suitable employment following medical 
assessment, vocational counselling and sometimes training in skills suited to 
their ability. The National Employment Service participates in the selection of 
candidates for vocational training and is continuing to be instrumental in 
locating suitable employment for rehabilitated persons. 


Further Developments—In the international field, the importance of re- 
habilitation of the disabled has been recognized, and at the 37th International 
Labour Conference, the Branch was able to make some contribution when a 
recommendation on vocational rehabilitation was considered. Attendance 
at this Conference provided additional opportunity to discuss Canada’s plans 
for rehabilitation with those responsible for programs in the United States, 
Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries and other parts of the world where 
rehabilitation programs are well established. This provided a unique oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the approach to the problem being taken in Canada and 
to receive the assurance of those most experienced in the field that we are 
proceeding on sound lines. A significant development during the year was 
the recognition of the importance of rehabilitation at conferences convened 
by the Canadian Medical Association and the setting up of rehabilitation com- 
mittees in the provincial branches of that organization. 


Publicity—In an effort to stimulate the interest of the Canadian people in 
rehabilitation generally, and of employer and labour groups in encouraging 
the hiring of handicapped persons, the Department’s film “Everybody’s 
Handicapped” has continued to be circulated widely. It has been received 
favourably and there is ample evidence it has done much to break down 
employer prejudice against hiring the disabled. 


With the assistance of the Information Branch, publicity material has 
been circulated, radio broadcasts have been undertaken and every effort 
made to ensure the continued interest of employers in hiring the handicapped. 
Articles on rehabilitation appeared in a number of Canadian journals. One 
of the large labour unions issued a pamphlet to all its membership supporting 
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efforts being made to rehabilitate the disabled and work is under way on 
a similar bulletin by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Other Activities—In the past year, the Branch has maintained continuing 
close liaison with the Vocational Training Branch of the Department and the 
National Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
It has also worked closely with the Departments of National Health and 
Welfare and Veterans Affairs so that the activities of these Branches and 
departments as related to the rehabilitation program are properly co-ordinated. 
Each of the provinces has been visited and considerable time spent in assisting 
the Co-ordinators in the early and difficult stages of organization. Members 
of the Branch have participated in rehabilitation discussions at meetings of 
the Canadian Conference on Social Work; the Ottawa Welfare Council; The 
Ontario Medical Association; The Canadian Medical Association; The Canadian 
Welfare Council Committee on Aging; the Canadian Council for Crippled 
Children and Adults; the Canadian Foundation for Poliomyelitis; and the 
Canadian Education Association. Assistance was given to “Hire the Handi- 
capped” weeks in Windsor, Ontario, and Montreal, Que. A preliminary survey 
of sheltered workshops and vocational adjustment centres in Canada has 
been made and distributed widely. 


During the year, visitors were received from the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Venezuela. Some assistance was given in connection with 
the United Nations’ project to establish the first rehabilitation centre in South 
America at Caracas, Venezuela. This undertaking has been supervised by 
the Medical Director of one of Montreal’s Rehabilitation Centres. 


The Branch was consulted on those matters concerned with rehabilitation 
as they relate to the new Disability Allowances Programme of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. A Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation has been 
appointed in the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, and that Branch was assisted with the preliminary work done 
by this officer in connection with his new duties. 
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Women’s Bureau 


The purpose of the Women’s Bureau is twofold: first, to promote a wider 
understanding of the particular problems of women workers and of the employ- 
ment of women; and, second, to advance their opportunities in employment 
and enable them to make a more effective contribution to the labour force. 

Its field of activity may be described as: 

—To examine existing data and studies concerning the conditions of 
employment women workers and to stimulate additional research by the 
appropriate Branch of the Department or other research bodies. 

—With the help of other Branches of the Department to assemble informa- 
tion relating to employment of interest to women and, through speeches and 
published material, to make it available in such a way as to foster an intelligent 
approach to women’s problems in this field. 

—To insure a continuing interchange of information concerning women 
in employment between the Department and other public and private agencies, 
including women’s groups and employer and labour organizations. 

—To advise the Department on any of its programs affecting women 
workers and to be available for consultation with provincial government 
agencies or other bodies concerned with employed women, as requested. 

The Women’s Bureau began to function in September 1954. The seven- 
month period to the end of the fiscal year was one of orientation and explora- 
tion of the resources of the Department of Labour and other Government 
departments, especially the National Employment Service of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. Study and analysis of the main features of the 
women’s labour force and consultation with interested groups and individuals 
helped to clarify areas of needed investigation. 

The creation of the Women’s Bureau has been warmly welcomed by 
women’s organizations and various branches of the labour movement, and 
contacts have been made with many of these groups. Representatives of a 
number of labour and farm organizations, women’s groups and the Women’s 
Services of the Armed Forces have visited the Women’s Bureau to discuss 
problems relating to women’s employment. The staff also have dealt with 
a considerable number of enquiries from individuals, and articles on various 
phases of the women’s labour force have been written in response to requests 
from journals interested in women’s employment in Canada. With assistance 
from the Information Branch, the Women’s Bureau prepared for general 
distribution a brochure outlining its purpose and functions. 

In view of its far-reaching social and economic implications, the growing 
participation of married women in the labour force was selected by the Women’s 
Bureau as its first major area of study, in co-operation with the Economics 
and Research Branch. With voluntary assistance from some interested women’s 
organizations, a small pilot survey was carried out in Toronto during February 
and early March. In light of the response and findings, a survey will be con- 
ducted in other centres across Canada. 

The Women’s Bureau has initiated studies of women’s earnings and 
their present occupational distribution and has given special attention also to 
the problems of older workers and of young women entering or about to 
enter employment. | 
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Unemployment Insurance Commission— 
National Employment Service 


In 1947, Section 88 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, under 
which the National Employment Service was established, was amended to 
provide that this Service should be under the direction of the Minister of 
Labour. Detailed information on the operations of the National Employment 
Service is published in the Annual Report of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Labour maintain close liaison. 
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Canadian Vocational Training 


Introduction 


The term “Canadian Vocational Training” designates the federal-provincial 
organization established during World War II under the provisions of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act (R.S.C., 1952, c. 286) to administer 
federal grants to provincial governments for the promotion and development 
of vocational training. 


The grants, which are voted annually by Parliament, are administered 
in accordance with the provisions of four federal-provincial agreements signed 
on behalf of the federal Government by the Minister of Labour and on behalf 
of the provinces by the Minister of the appropriate department, usually Educa- 
tion or Labour. These four agreements are: 


Apprenticeship Training Agreement 

Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 
Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement 
Vocational Training Agreement 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 


The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, which was passed in 1942, 
consolidated previous provisions for federal aid to the provinces in this field 
and enlarged the scope of such assistance. It was amended in 1948 to 
provide training for unemployed persons other than those receiving benefit 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. Further amendments to facilitate 
administration were made in 1954. These included enlarging the member- 
ship of the Vocational Training Advisory Council from 17 to 21, eliminating 
references to World War II and providing authority to share with the provinces 
in the cost of training projects organized for other departments of the federal 
Government. 


Orders in Couneil 


The following Orders in Council and Treasury Board Minutes affecting 
the work of the Training Branch were passed during the fiscal year 1954-55: 


Renewal of Apprenticeship Agreement—P.C. 1954-16/501 of April 8, 
1954, authorized the Minister to enter into an agreement with any province 
to assist the province in the extension and operation of apprentice training, 
such renewed agreements to be for a period not exceeding ten years with 
effect from April 1, 1954. 
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Trade Analyses—P.C. 1954-13/621 of April 29, 1954, authorized the 
payment of honoraria to the chairman and members of the Consulting Com- 
mittee for the Machine Tool Trades while engaged on the analysis of such 
trades, as follows: chairman $25 for each meeting; members (not exceeding 
four) $15 for each meeting; maximum expenditure not to exceed $5,000. 


Renewal of Vocational Training Agreement—P.C. 1954-9/659 of May 6, 
1954, authorized the Minister to renew the vocational training agreement with 
any province for a period of five years from April 1, 1954. The period for 
assistance under the sub-schedule dealing with grants and loans to university 
students and nurses-in-training was limited to one year. 


Training for Depariment of Transport—P.C. 1954-10/1168 of August 11, 
1954, authorized the Minister to provide training, under the Vocational Training 
Agreement with the Province of Newfoundland, for airport mechanics and 
airport maintenance machine operators at Gander Airport. 


Extension of Period of Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement— 
P.C. 1955-7/347 of March 12, 1955, authorized the Minister to enter into 
agreements with the provinces, including the Northwest Territories, to extend 
the term of the existing Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreements from 
March 31, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 


Extension of Period of Correspondence Courses Agreement—P.C. 1955- 
4/443 of March 23, 1955, authorized the Minister to extend for one year 
the period of the five-year agreement with any province for sharing equally 
with the province in expenditures for the preparation of vocational correspond- 
ence courses. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council—P.Cs. 1954-482 of April 1, 1954; 
1954-1304 of September 1, 1954; 1954-17, 1612 of October 28, 1954; 1954- 
14/1689 of November 9, 1954; 1954-2077 of December 31, 1954; and 1955- 
18/106 of January 26, 1955, authorized the appointment of a chairman, 
members and alternate members to the Vocational Training Advisory Council 
and the payment of allowances to the chairman and members for each day 
they are absent from their homes in connection with the work of the Council 
(chairman $30 per day; members $10 per day). 


Advisory Council 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council held regular meetings in May 
and October 1954. By recommendation to the Minister of Labour, the 
Council re-affirmed its previously recorded recommendations to continue the 
Students Aid program; it also suggested that consideration be given to increasing 
the federal contribution in this regard. Keen interest was expressed at both 
meetings in the outcome of consideration by the federal Government with 
regard to the Council’s earlier recommendations for continuing and increasing 
federal grants for vocational schools. 
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Other recommendations by the Council were: continuation of federal 
assistance under the Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement; under- 
taking of preliminary work with a view to providing vocational training for 
Indians; establishment of a sub-committee of Council to study questions of 
training for unemployed workers in depressed areas; and the establishment 
of new training schedules to assist in the provision of training, as required, 
for departments of the federal Government, and training for persons engaged 
in primary industries. 


Apprenticeship Committee 


The Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee met once during the 
year, on October 14 and 15, 1954. There were seven members and a large 
number of visitors and officials present during both days. 


Many phases of the program of training apprentices were considered 
by the Committee and it was agreed that some research might be conducted 
by the Provincial Directors of Apprenticeship as to the effectiveness of plans 
up to the present; that ways and means be considered to reduce drop-outs 
and to increase registrations in the various trades. Further consideration was 
given to proceeding with the preparation of additional trade analyses and the 
desirability of establishing national standards of trade competence in each 
designated trade. The Committee endorsed the work now being done on 
the carpentry and machinist trades. Analyses of other trades will be postponed 
until results from the two now nearing completion can be assessed. Approval 
was given to the proposal to conduct a special teacher-training program for 
apprentice instructors at the Ontario College of Education in May 1955. 


Apprenticeship 


The federal Government shares equally with provincial governments in 
the training costs of apprentices registered under the provisions of provincial 
legislation. This co-operative effort is carried out under the Apprenticeship 
Training Agreement which has been renewed for an additional ten years, 
terminating on March 31, 1964. The revised agreement is in effect in the 


Northwest Territories and all provinces except Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island. 


Apprenticeship training programs have been active during the year but 
Directors of Apprenticeship and others concerned feel that a much larger 
number of apprentices should be indentured to maintain the skilled work- 
force of Canada. It is estimated that new trainees in trades designated under 
the Acts do not fully compensate for losses due to death and retirement. 
Certainly there is no margin for increasing needs resulting from the expansion 
of Canada’s economy. The number of apprentices registered with provincial 
authorities during the year was 14,023 compared with 12,902 for the previous 
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year. ‘These figures refer to the relatively few trades designated under 
provincial legislation. They do not include the many privately operated 
apprenticeship programs of industry and the railway systems. 


The federal vote for this activity was $930,000. Detailed information 
regarding registration and expenditures are given in tables 9 and 10. 


An active publicity campaign is being conducted by the provinces through 
the media of competitions, fairs, printed material, and the press. A number 
of very fine graduation exercises were conducted during the year. Newfound- 
land, being the newest province, is conducting an active and expanding program. 


With the approval of the Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee, 
the Training Branch has organized a training program in the science of teaching 
for the benefit of apprentice instructors in trade subjects. There has been 
a good response to this by six provinces as well as the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force. Approximately 30 apprenticeship instructors are expected to attend 
a special six-weeks’ course in Toronto beginning in May. 


In the preceding report, mention was made of the analysis of the Machinists’ 
trade and that of Carpentry. These are now nearing completion and will be 
ready for distribution during 1955. It is hoped with the co-operation of all 
provincial apprenticeship authorities to extract a core of essential skills and 
related knowledge in each trade which can be used as a basis for establishing 
nation-wide standards. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made of the helpful co-operation of manu- 
facturers, particularly in the automotive industry, in providing a great variety 
of special equipment and teaching aids, some of which are of considerable 
intrinsic worth and have been found most helpful in the training of apprentices. 
Much of this material is provided as an outright gift, some on loan and the 
remainder at special reduced rates. 


Voeational Sehkools’ Assistance 


March 31, 1955, marked the completion of the ten-year term of the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. 


It was designed to assist the provinces in building and equipping schools 
and operating technical and vocational programs in secondary schools, trade 
schools, specialized schools, and technical and vocational institutes, provided 
they were below university grade. Federal aid was provided annually on the 
following basis: 


(a) An annual grant of $10,000 to each province. 

(b) An annual contribution of $2,070,000, allotted to the provinces in 
proportion to the provincial population in the 15 to 19 age group. 

(c) A special allotment of $10,304,950 for capital expenditures on 
buildings and equipment distributed on the same basis as in (b). 
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Federal payments under both (b) and (c) had to be matched by provincial 
government expenditures of like amount. The procedure has been to reim- 
burse the provinces one half of provincial government expenditures on 


approved projects. 

During the ten-year period this agreement has given a tremendous impetus 
to vocational programs and the development of vocational training facilities 
in Canada. Vocational building projects, numbering 108, have been completed 
and equipped, and a further 60 projects have had their facilities improved 
by the addition of equipment. Enrolments have almost trebled, having risen 
from approximately 94,000 in 1945 to well over a quarter of a million. More 
students receive full-time vocational training in the schools operated under 
this program than in all other vocational training programs combined. In 
addition, the schools provide a great variety of vocational courses through 
evening classes in all provinces. This program has become the basic vocational 
training program in Canada. It is under this agreement that vocational 
training facilities are provided for practically all other training programs. 


When Newfoundland entered Confederation, the agreement was extended 
to include the new province. Allotments were provided both for capital and 
annual expenditures which were at the same per capita rate as the other 
provinces. In 1953, the agreement was extended to the Northwest Territories. 


During the ten-year period in which this agreement has been in effect, 
the quality of training given in the vocational schools of Canada has improved 
materially. The students who complete courses have been given training | 
in specific fields which enables them to make an advantageous entry into 
employment and to progress in their chosen occupations. The schools give 
vocational training in industrial, commercial, homemaking and agricultural 
fields. The industrial training, particularly, has contributed in a large measure 
to Canadian industrial development in recent years. 


Capital Allotment 


_ In some provinces the major portion of the funds for capital account 
was used to reimburse the province for expenditures on large building projects; 
thus, a comparatively small number of vocational projects were assisted. In 
other provinces, such as New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, a larger number 
of smaller projects were assisted. 

Of the $10,304,950 made available for capital projects, 95 per cent 
has been claimed and used by the provinces (see Table 12). This money 
was to have been earned before March 31, 1952, but some of the building 
programs were slow in developing, and certain provinces were unable to claim 
their full allotment within the time limit. Some agreements were amended 
after 1952, so that these provinces were permitted to claim reimbursement for 
projects which were under way at expiry date. 
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Annual Allotment 


For several years, all provinces have been claiming the full amount of 
their annual allotments for operational expenditures. ‘The money has been 
used to reimburse the provinces for expenditures on administration and super- 
vision, vocational teachers’ salaries, vocational teacher training, materials and 
supplies, and expendable equipment. Capital expenditures were also shareable 
if approved in advance and a specified amount set aside for such purpose. 
Some provinces used this money to provide bursaries for vocational school 
students, thus enabling students of ability and limited financial resources to 
attend schools located a considerable distance from their homes. Over the 
years this fixed annual vote has represented a decreasing percentage of the 
total provincial expenditures on shareable costs. During the past ten years, 
federal contributions have decreased from approximately 50 per cent to less 
than 20 per cent of the total provincial expenditures and the rate of decrease 
is accelerating. 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council recommended that this agree- 
ment be renewed for a further ten-year period with the federal contribution 
being increased to $5,000,000 annually. After consideration it was agreed 
to extend the period of the agreement for one year to March 31, 1956, pending 
an investigation or a survey of the needs for further assistance in this field. 


The provinces report that new facilities for training programs are urgently 
needed and that a building program in excess of $50,000,000 is in prospect 
for the next five years. 


Voeational Correspondence Courses 


The Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement has been in effect in 
all provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island for the five- 
year period ended March 31, 1955, and is being extended for one more year 
pending further consideration. 


Under this agreement the federal Government shares with the provinces 
in the cost of preparing and revising vocational correspondence courses which 
are recommended by the Interprovincial Committee on Correspendence Courses, 
provided that these and all other provincially prepared courses are made 
available to all residents of Canada at the same nominal fee as paid by residents 
of the province where the course is prepared. 


During the five-year period 30 new courses have been prepared and 16 
further courses are under preparation. Progress has been slower than anti- 
cipated. It has been found that it takes up to three years to develop a 
satisfactory vocational correspondence course. A total of $125,000 was made 
available for sharing with the provinces in the preparation or revision of these 
courses. Only $19,269.44 of this amount had been claimed up to March 31, 
1954, and no claims were submitted during 1954-55. 
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A new edition of the bulletin Canadian Vocational Correspondence 
Courses was prepared and made ready for release late in the fiscal year. 
This bulletin lists 124 courses which are issued by the provinces and are avail- 
able at an average price of about $12.00. 

Two major objectives have been achieved by the Vocational Correspond- 
ence Courses Agreement: (1) the development of co-operative action by the 
provinces in preparing, distributing and servicing courses and (2) the elimina- 
tion of much duplicate effort where, formerly, two or more undertook similar 
or overlapping courses. 


Vocational Training Agreement 


The Vocational Training Agreement provides for sharing equally with 
the provinces in the costs or organizing and operating short-term training 
projects of various types. 

During the past year, the agreement was revised and renewed for a 
further five-year period, April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1959, except that provi- 
sion for financial assistance to university students and nurses-in-training under 
the Student Aid sub-schedule of the Youth Training Schedule was renewed 
for one year only. The agreement has been signed by all provinces except 
Quebec. Following are brief summaries of activities under this agreement. 


Trade Training for the Armed Forces (Schedule “K’ 1)—Under this 
program the provinces provide training requested by the Armed Services and 
are reimbursed 100 per cent of the costs of operating such special classes. 
Classes are organized in telecommunications, electricity, and vehicle mechanics. 
Table 7 shows a total enrolment of 691 in such classes compared with 683 
for the previous year. ‘Total expenditures for the year under this program 
amounted to $92,834.48. 

Civilian teachers for academic instruction to apprentices and tradesmen 
in service training centres both for the Army and the Air Force are also 
supplied under this schedule. ‘The number supplied during the past year 
was 97. Also 34 instructors were supplied for training the RCAF Reserve 
for varying lengths of time on a part-time basis during winter months and 
for the camps that operate during the summer months. Funds for this 
purpose are provided by the Department of National Defence. The total 
expenditures on this account amounted to $416,260.10 during the fiscal year. 


Training Workers for Defence Production (Schedule “K’? 2)—Under 
this schedule workers in defence industries, where there is an actual or potential 
shortage, are trained by the provincial governments in co-operation with each 
plant or organization. The provinces are reimbursed 75 per cent of all training 
costs. 

This program has been decreasing during the past few years and at 
March 31, 1955, only one class was in operation, namely a class in welding 
for shipbuilders in British Columbia. It is expected that training under this 
schedule will be discontinued during the current fiscal year. The number of 
persons given training during the past fiscal year was 217. 
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Training for Unemployed Persons (Schedule “M” )—Training under 
this schedule is provided for unemployed persons who require such training 
to fit them for suitable available employment including persons who need to be 
retrained for new occupations because of economic or technological changes. 
The number of persons trained under this program during the year was 2,880, 
an increase of 531 over the previous year. Costs are shared equally between 
the federal and provincial governments. 


When the Vocational Training Agreement was revised, Schedule ‘“M” 
was changed to include training-on-the-job. The schedule also provides for 
training in some trades which formerly could be given only under the 
Apprenticeship Agreement. This provision has enabled the provinces to 
organize special classes to train adult workers who have lost their pobs because 
of the permanent shutdown of plants and the development of acute unemploy- 
ment in certain areas. Short intensive courses facilitate the transfer of skilled 
workers to other occupations and result in the upgrading of semi-skilled 
workers. A very successful program of retraining was completed early in the 
year at Marysville, N.B., following the shutdown of a cotton mill. Classes 
are now being conducted at Westville in Nova Scotia, where unemployed 
miners are being retrained for entry into new occupations. In Western Canada 
unemployed welders are being upgraded to pipeline welders with the objective 
of supplying Canadian workers for the pipeline construction industry. 


Training is being given under Schedule “M” in all provinces except 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Ontario, where the provincial 
authorities consider that conditions do not warrant such special training 
measures at this time. 


Training for Disabled Persons (Schedule “R” )—Schedule “R”, which 
was included in the Vocational Training Agreement when it was renewed at 
the beginning of the year, is designed for the training or re-training of seriously 
disabled persons. During the year such training was given in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Alberta, and Newfoundland. In the remaining 
provinces the task of organizing rehabilitation programs had not been completed 
by the end of the fiscal year. 


Schedule “R” requires the establishment in each participating province 
of a committee consisting of at least three persons—the provincial co-ordinator, 
a representative of the department which provided the training, and a repre- 
sentative of the federal Government—who will screen and select candidates for 
training. All types of training may be provided under this schedule, provided 
the objective is to prepare the trainee for specific gainful employment. The 
schedule also provides for special allowances to meet the individual require- 
ments of each trainee. About 700 disabled persons were given training during 
the year either under this schedule or under Schedule “M’”. Costs are shared 
equally as under Schedule “M”’. 


Supervisory Training (Schedule “Q”)—The demand for supervisory 
training continued to increase during the year. Courses are being offered in 
Ontario, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Quebec, although the renewed Vocational 
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Training Agreement has not yet been signed by Quebec. Arrangements have 
been completed to re-introduce this training program for industrial super- 
visors in the Maritime Provinces. 


During the year the Job Instruction Training Manual was revised, 
reprinted and distributed to conference leaders who have been specially trained 
for this work. Arrangements are being made for the revision of the Job 
Relations Training and the Job Methods Training Manuals. Federal expen- 
ditures for this program for the year were $4,146.97. The decrease is 
accounted for by the fact that Quebec did not sign the agreement and could 
not claim for expenditures on the program. 


Youth Training (Schedule “O” )—The Youth Training program which is 
in effect in the Northwest Territories and all provinces except Quebec provides 
for the sharing, on a fifty-fifty basis, of the costs of various types of classes 
formerly carried on under the Youth Training Act, which expired in 1942. 
Those eligible for training under this schedule are persons over 16 years of 
age, male or female, who have not been previously gainfully employed, but 
may include any persons who are living or working on their home farms, 
students at university, nurses-in-training, and fishermen. 


The major part of the training consists of a wide range of short-term 
classes for rural young people in various phases of agriculture, homemaking, 
leadership, and occupational courses such as farm mechanics, commercial 
work, nurses’ aids, dressmaking, power sewing, and diesel and auto mechanics. 


There are also courses for fishermen in nagivation, marine engines, nets and 
cordage, and general fishing operations. This activity has been considerably 
expanded during the past year. Nova Scotia is operating three intinerant training 
programs. For the course in marine engines, use is made of a trailer specially 
equipped as an itinerant school, and it is planned to equip an additional trailer 
for this purpose in the near future. In Newfoundland four itinerant teachers are 
providing training in navigation and marine engines for the outport fishermen. 


Student Aid—Sub-schedule—Under this sub-schedule financial assistance 
is provided to university students and nurses-in-training. The students are 
selected on the basis of financial need and scholastic aptitude by committees 
representing the provincial governments, the universities or training hospitals, 
and the federal Government. The value of this particular method of distributing 
funds lies in the fact that the aid is available to persons without restriction 
as to course (except theology), or the university or hospital which the student 
elects to attend. The bursaries vary from $100 to $500 and may be provided 
as loans, grants, or a combination of both. 


This student aid program was commended by the Massey Commission 
and has been strongly supported by all provincial governments as a preferred 
means of providing assistance to university students. During the year 2,212 
university students and 105 nurses-in-training received such bursaries. 
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TABLE 1—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED: ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1955 


Claims paid in 1954-55 to April 30, 1955 


Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment ‘y car 1954-55 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 

POTEET etn 1s Oe a he 100,000 TsO2 1D 89,247.62 97,075.37 
New Brunswick .................. OO a AU Sie ES atc 47,549.46 47,549.46 
NDUCDEC et cn RO... Od an OMCs cs a 771.80 
UU LFF a Te ik ae a 33,000 3,961.61 26,241.98 30,203.59 
MS2i00 ao ercoreretevrerrcnesierseess yg Se’ 6 | Tan OO Na a 47,209.38 47,209.38 
BaskatCheWANe cs. ua deus 2100 teem ree Fe 35,283.76 35,283.76 
ROE it | aitek Oper care mee 8 ee 65,329.14 65,329.14 
British Columbia ................ Tn POM i cls ake ae aie 9,359.43 9,359.43 
Northwest Territories ...... Ue A ae all fs al oa dill ae 1,000.00 1,000.00 


* Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax of $3,830.15. 


TABLE 2—TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED, FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1955 


Enrolment 
March 31, 1954 March 31, 1955 
Toe a i ek Total Days’ 
Province Men Women Men Women Enrolment Training 
Nova Scotia .......... 48 38 205 111 402 29,407 
New Brunswick ...... 63 70 59 104 296 19,473 
ORZSATIO: @9,.....20 5.56052) 66 50 oF 111 ces: ane ER 
Manitoba !.............0 131 143 276 21% 821 53,060 
Saskatchewan ........ 5 52 36 126 219 9,092 
PASOOPta scien dt 26 240 74 398 738 9,164 
British Columbia... 5 4 47 24 80 5,074 


a cea tn ein Sn aa sae 


ORAL A og arte pe Vinay 344 he 794 1,145 2,880 125,270 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING FOR DISABLED PERSONS, FISCAL YEAR ENDED 


MARCH 31, 1955 
Federal Claims paid—1954-55  Enrol- Days’ 
Province Allotments to April 30, 1955 ment Training 

Newroundland:) 3... one ete $ 2,000 STU 14 325 
Prince Edward dsland © ........3...... TiS Bae Re oe ore...t z 262 
New . Brunswick 45.....cta.- hake 25,000 16,372.67 70 6,278 
Manitobaten. Faves cea tae DOO ui eee ets, yt i a eee 
AIST Cas Se ee re Oe, ot 6,500 3,564.45 36 PEN bj 
SASKaICHC WAN oe een 10,000°°" > Nt ENE Fe ee eee ners 
Bemish Columbia: eet ech, 20,000 OFF 57 PO ree es 
TGtals 27 5), nd, Paar, Aas, eee $70,250 $21,992.19* (Was 8,380 


In the provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
488 handicapped persons were given training under Schedule ‘“‘M” (Unemployed Workers) 
as arrangements had not been completed for the carrying on of training under Schedule “R”. 


* Note: Claims paid—1954-55, as shown in Column 2, do not include sales tax amounting 
to $42.41. 


TABLE 4—YOUTH TRAINING INCLUDING STUDENT AID: ALLOTMENTS 
AND PAYMENTS 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1955 


Claims paid in 1954-55 to April 30, 1955 


Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1954-55 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland .................. 44,050.00 2,7 5045, 28,864.34 31,614.49 
Prince Edward Island ...... 7 OOOOH 8 bes 65121 .25 6121-25 
NovatScotia, Mid...onae 46,300.00 725.24 19,442.22 20,167.46 
New Brunswick .............. 49,401 FO See 41,401.39 41,401.39 
GEO eh eee ee ae SLOT ee en: Ore Sole 
CRAG 2) eats aseen ase 100,000.00 20,250.00 100,000.00 120,250.00 
NESOTOD Aa neo ie 100 U) aim Oo as 15,111.09 15,111.09 
Saskatchewati hnta.ccdin. he 49,000.00 4,586.30 43,708.53 48,294.83 
5 oc 4s: Oe Oe 2120000 Var. hs aaee 13,563.23 13,563.23 
British Columbia .............. 52,000.00 2,500.50 50,738.00 53,238.50 
Northwest Territories 3,000,008 OTC. BRE Slee LR Te eee 
"TL ORAtS ee... Ae rs nt ee 381,451.39 31,341.31 318,950.05 350,291 :36* 


* Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax of $1,686.10. 
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TABLE 5—YOUTH TRAINING ENROLMENTS, FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1955 


Enrolment 
In Training April 1, 1954 to 
March 31, 1954 March 31, 1955 Enrolment. dating 
Total Days’ 
Men Women Men Women 

Pew OUNGIAlG. ..c%,0a Bone PIR be, 3008 Fe. | uit 300 SZ 
iiece Baward Island = }.6t otha. POF) Mie iia, 16 497 
Nova Scotia! ........4. CA Shes Marie See DOS a tee 271 5,998 
‘New Brunswick ........ 128 gl! 137 66 382 21,380 
USES SRO Je DC) COR eGR. ALD EOD 64 28 92 DP oLe 
Saskatchewan .......... 7 PRCA ER APN Bt 430 277 707 11,082 
ON ae Se eee 1 SO fae a Se 20 Be 4... 16 980 
British Columbia ...... 47 7 47 30 131 3,2 


Totals see? 4 Sone © 202 38 1,254 401 1,915 595091 
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TABLE 9—APPRENTICES REGISTERED WITH PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF LABOUR AS OF MARCH 31, 1955 


Nfld. NSS. N.B. . Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total 


Aeronautical Mechanics ...... 95. Kiae we. Bb Baek ee) | See on 
Auto-Body and Fender 

Repaig: Meneses 2..i. coe ee a 1s. > Sa aren 8 45 48 344 3 oh... 476 
Bagbess farses) Boe Bla Bae LOc 7 Toes (ees? 37 65 
Blacksaths <6: :4. 80a Ste Bee Ha 4 Gp. ck As eee 10 
PSOUCT $ Te dua Cs Geeok Sm Pon on Py er pees Biowks ee Oe at 
SHOP "WiOEKCLS ¢:).3 deta. omc OO bee Z Ss |} oe ee Se Peed neh 34 39 
Boat *Builders. 04... 2604 FER ee Ae owe ee be 
Bricklayers scan: 9 MW) 4S 175 neo". 44 54 19 372 
Cabmet (Makers 1... See AB 1 2. Pita Phos ee eee 3 
Carpenters, 2 So sicstences 9 54 22 375 103 111 190 206 1,070 
COppersmiiths 205 i.igiane a ee ee a peede ab eee 3h) a eee a See 3 
Drattsmen: ik es cccdeecess 1 2 3 BO) ob aha: Vio gael | Rie eee 56 
Eleptrical goiwi le css dee eR, heen Oo eae pe a Sie 
Construction Workers 45 91 102 880 161 130 432 243 2,084 
ey oh or | Ee ea te Oe Or a a | vee A Oe, Sex pee PME ARTE Cee 
Maintenance: Men 2c... -&e 41 21 54 S79 py er LB pede 124 
CS1ASS) WOTKOFSS coccHicvesschoigesoss | tekiedal ca ee i eee 9 9 
BS AITARESSETS pats sca ds A eae oe ie) eS 134i} a.: *y Sane © 40 211 
Instrument Makers ........ ...... S70) hoe D2 dice OL Sees 0) See eee 7 
Jewellery and Watch 

Bepale, MeN cs toes ilh Seve ed UR cake TESS | oP r | Rae BONE) oy) Gok: 5 5 
Batners | See oR het Be RO | St te eee CS Ucn eee 44 
Larenen . 2 wes ae. kee. ee Ui Me eee Deel at eee ee et GME see or ihe! JE 109 
IVE CTI SE Se le a Miata 0: 20 80 58 LET Ri es Ae 2, Sees eae 203 452 
ieasons oCStone) * (ei..4d see le (pote 14 ‘te Mets re Oar amas Mer 25 
Miechatmies—Dental ih. 6ici5) eae) RS OO Te RR Fo fuk Fe ik. + eee Laat. 
Millworkers 
(Factory Woodworkers) #90) | j..0207 WL. 40 16° (bos > Cee 58 
Millverionts” ta. 19.5... 10 3 ee 2 erga Gere eee de oe! 18 
MIGtOL, Vehicles. cae-ced secede Pe TB ee FR De ccte’ Df c 
FCPBity: MIC Sandi cae ntoos 71 83 160 = 2,343 289 218 933 234 4,331 
GOS Fe a ee OR a ogee | gee 65 1 2. 3 use Riots 7 13 
Gifices Mach. | ©3.)8ie.4) SRE Peck theese | Gis | seapeeee ee cc, acca 
IVICA ATIICS 0 osha eo Re ee Hee MRL OD it Pee ee 19 19 
Painters and Decorators _...... 5 4 54 47 17 55 23 205 
Pattern Makers .............. 1 1 1 en Mee mee Mehsana wy! E 12 20 
PARES Faint teen Se kee. ae 66 3 5 124 37 263 
Plumbers and Pipefitters 41 2 104 805 106 97 394 141 + 1,740 
PPHMOTS Bias ihc sis eid lee A | odes 4 id sake) Bee ee eee 24 29 
Radio—Maintenance and 

(Se Rt Re oe, ae ee ree er SS Cee ae 53 Vir messes 53 
FCEPISCTSUIONL hice woes fades) Abc «86 RRS OP Ga e  e eee 
By crkers) .235...c.ble...us' OSC eee en Pa 1 ify Se 8 8 28 
Sheet Metal Workers .... 5 2 45 212 84 80 228 134 850 
Ship Fitters and Ship- F 

WITT se Gace ed) cocccs 2655 Heuwe = dbcal | Se eee ee 35 61 
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TABLE 9—APPRENTICES REGISTERED WITH PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF LABOUR AS OF MARCH 31, 1955—Con. 


Nfid. N.S. N.B. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total 


Stationary Engineers ...._...... Saas 36 4 ee Aetna 68 
mreamititters © eA cs 132 ee Dis 0 SP eo a oe bt EN Ba 402 
NUE A EES SEU RAN oa AN, 2S) RR clans Weg) wee iy Ai Me Po ee a, a GREE 
Papiac ation WOrkKers ts ice ar. POU AM se). Wes eA ee oi SRA. et ee 5h 31 
Switchboard Operators .. 0... 0... CAME +» Geek kaa Tear | Sn Cr ee ame | Sr eee 34 
GB Poavousy ot piece | A AB Re me NY Mle ata’ my GAO ama eh es cic d Nae) COR, aa ae 9 
WELGELS cece: alles. tench dee BN, pip caaeet 12 68 tye... 28 475 11 533 
Miscellaneous ................ DON a energie epee bre Gags ND. UAT OID Mm ca) SRR REMs  a 34 
PL OCS batlias oath Ae 239 512 ae SET TTS 38003 827 3,379 1,518 14,023 
No. of Trades in which 
Apprentices are 
Fe SCT OG Au nds hese ek 12 16 20 30 15 12 13 23 
No. of Designated Trades 
Trades Under Provincial 
DVS 0 ee CRRA SE: 9 PRT Seen 8 8 32 13 15 13 14 22 
Note: +4 Included with bricklayers in Saskatchewan. 
2Included with bricklayers in New Brunswick. 
3Included with plumbers in British Columbia. 
“Included with bricklayers in British Columbia. 
TABLE 10—APPRENTICE TRAINING: ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1955 
Claims paid in 1954-55 to April 30, 1955 
Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1954-55 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland) ..e.)..22.56... 2 OOO te ta ee 18,281.17 18,281.17 
INOVaUOCOUG: Fc: A Rk..ohiaes 60,000 4,920.39 49,868.43 54,788.82 
New Brunswick .................. AOA eal, We cateiesss: 44,427.05 44,427.05 
Clea lc Ree eee See ae ee en 314,000 2,885.87 309,861.06 312,746.93 
Be TULOOS ns teed Pog OOS eT Wotan cant s 67,902.34 67,902.34 
Saskatchewan) .¢<c).cn-..odho 85.0000 He es” Sana 76,879.82 76,879.82 
VELL ofo a © DOO | REN Ae Oe = 228,200 370.00 207,566.86 207,936.86 
British Columbia .............. Pt: Po 6: | BUEN ie Sep eee 55,251.60 55,251.60 
Northwest Territories ........ SOO) Bee). 799.13 799.13 
Ga ee a a ee 
TEC) SR es ie Sees er. © eae 894,500 8,176.26 830,837.46 839,013.72* 


SS | RR SS ec SL <a“ SO ee, ee | Oe, A 
* Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax of $3,782.02. 
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TABLE 13—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS: ANNUAL ALLOTMENTS 


Province 


Newfoundland .............. 
Prince Edward Island... 
Novascotiag. | i... 
New-Brunswick ............ 


Opebec tasers 4.020... 


Ontarioice. See eee 


Manitoba teense 
Saskatchewam= .. 2 ia.s..--.- 
Alberta Uap tien ere 
British Columbia ........ 


Northwest Territories .. 


TOtals i aed eee asa 


Claims paid—1954-55—to April 30, 1955 


* Annual 
Federal Claims paid For Previous For Total 
Allotment 1945-1954 Year 1954-55 Payments 
$ $ $ $ $ 
66,600 WO Sw Ore Way, Veins 66,600.00 66,600.00 
25,500 DOU DOR BS Re eee 25,500.00 25,500.00 
106,000 641,377.26 15,003.22 106,000.00 121,003.22} 
89,800 SL 309.94.) hl Be eek 89,800.00 89,800.00 
638,100 S94 20000 Te Ee ae. 638,100.00 638,100.00 
597,500 SPP LOMO M oO Lactate 597,500.00 597,500.00 
116,500 (cota BS! B28 UM ee 34,116.05 34,116.05 
137,500 1,153.23 207 Tlie 157,719.42 165,236.95+ 
147,600 1,246;869;74 + Seiten 147,600.00 147,600.00 
140,700 LUTE 228282.) \) eve 140,700.00 140,700.00 
4,200 1,500.00 649.27 2,716.67 3,365.94 
2,070,000 16,976,569.22 23,170.02 2,006,352.14  2,029,522.16 


* Includes unmatched grant of $10,000 to each province. 
+ Claims paid include carry-over from previous year. 
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To His Excellency, the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May It PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying Report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1956, all of which is respectfully submitted. 


MILTON F. GREGG, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1956 


To THE HONOURABLE MILTON F. GREGG, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a Report of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1956. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR H. BROWN, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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Introduction 


This 56th Annual Report of the Department of Labour, for the fiscal 
year 1955-56, reflects increased activity in the performance of the Depart- 
ment’s basic functions and a necessary expansion into fields that have lately 
become increasingly important. 

At its establishment under the authority of the Conciliation Act of 1900, 
the relevant provisions of which now appear in the Department of Labour Act 
(R.S.C. 1952, c. 72), the Department was responsible for aiding in the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes and for the carrying out of 
the Fair Wages Policy adopted by the Government to ensure proper wage 
rates and hours of work for employees engaged by contractors under contract 
with the Government of Canada. It was also authorized to collect and publish 
statistical and other information relating to labour conditions, conduct inquiries 
into important industrial questions, and issue each month The Labour Gazette. 
The Department is now charged with the administration of a considerable 
body of important social legislation and is active in the field of manpower 
supply and demand. 


The conciliation services of the Department aided in the settlement of 
two major industrial disputes during fiscal 1955-56. At the end of the year, 
a conciliation board established in a third major dispute was preparing its 
report. (The report was later accepted by both parties as the basis for settle- 
ment.) <A strike of about 1,200 employees of 15 grain elevator companies 
at the Lakehead was settled on its fifth day by an Industrial Inquiry Com- 
missioner appointed by the Minister. A strike of seafarers on the West Coast 
was settled by the same Commissioner. The dispute on which the conciliation 
board was preparing its report at year’s end was that between five railways and 
16 unions representing some 145,000 non-operating employees. 


During the year, four complaints made under the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act were settled, one lapsed and three were under investigation at 
March 31, 1956. Of the 17 complaints made since the inception of the Act 
on July 1, 1953, 13 have been settled. 


The working committee of officials of the Department and of the National 
Employment Service set up in 1954 to work in conjunction with the National 
Employment Advisory Committee to encourage winter employment continued 
its activities during 1955-56 and reported some progress in reducing seasonal 
unemployment. Major employer and labour organizations supported the cam- 
paign. A Cabinet directive in July 1955 instructed all government departments 
to keep in mind the provision of employment during the winter months when 
placing construction or purchasing contracts. . 

Canada again sent representatives to meetings of the International Labour 
Organization, to seven in all during 1955-56. At the 129th session of the 
ILO Governing Body, the Deputy Minister of Labour, the Canadian Govern- 
ment representative thereon, was elected Chairman for the period June 1955 


to June 1956. 
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Special studies undertaken during the year included one on developments 
in Canada and the United States in connection with guaranteed wage (or 
supplementary unemployment benefit) plans; and one on labour-management 
relations on Canadian railways, including preliminary studies of the history of 
collective bargaining on the railways and of trends in wages and other economic 
factors. 


Under the Labour Department-University Research Program begun in 
1951, five grants for research studies in labour-management relations were made 
to Canadian universities during the year, bringing to 22 the number of grants 
since the inception of the program. 


During the year, information on international unionism and _ international 
wage comparisons was provided for the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects. Also undertaken mainly for the Royal Commission were studies 
on the long-run trends in the population and the labour force, the part played 
by immigration in the growth of the labour force, changing labour force 
participation rates by sex and age, and a study of Canada’s resources of skilled 
and professional manpower in relation to the expanding demand for such 
workers. 


In accordance with a recommendation of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, plans were made for an extensive study of existing facilities and 
courses for the training of skilled workers and technicians in public and private 
schools, industrial establishments, and in various departments and agencies of 
the Government of Canada, including the armed forces. 


A nation-wide survey of the participation of married women in the labour 
force, begun in September, 1955, was carried out with the help of social 
research staffs of various Canadian universities. 


A standard pension plan for Ontario municipalities and their related boards 
was agreed upon by the Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs and. the 
Canadian Government Annuities Branch. It will be the basis of all future 
contracts for such pension plans. 


At March 31, 1956, there were 617* persons on the staff of the Depart- 
ment, including 19 casual and prevailing rate employees, compared with 
636 persons, including 21 casual and prevailing rate employees, at March 
os bent le Pa 


A financial statement for the Department is given in the Public Accounts 
of Canada. 


*This figure does not include the staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of 
the National Employment Service, the combined (regular and casual) Staffs of which totalled 
8,776 at March 31, 1956, compared with 8,726 at March 31, 1955. 
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Industrial Relations 


Introduction 


During the fiscal year, conciliation proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act directly affected 160,279 employees. Since that 
statute went into effect on September 1, 1948, conciliation proceedings under its 
provisions have affected 914,633 employees. 


From the inception of the Act to March 31, 1956, the Minister of Labour 
has appointed conciliation officers to deal with 360 disputes. In the same 
period he has established conciliation boards to investigate and report upon 
145 disputes which were not settled by conciliation officers or otherwise, including 
nine disputes which were referred directly to boards without preliminary media- 
tion on the part of conciliation officers. Of the 366* disputes referred either 
to conciliation officers or to conciliation boards, 207 were adjusted and 99 
were settled by conciliation boards, while 10 lapsed and 19 remained pending 
on March 31, 1956. There were 31 disputes not settled. In 19 of these cases 
the conciliation proceedings failed to avert work stoppages. 


The Minister and officers of the Department made their services available 
during the fiscal year in a number of industrial disputes, as indicated in the 
statistical table. Some of these disputes involved large numbers of workers; 
others involved relatively few. In the main, the disputes which made the most 
strenuous demands upon the conciliation service of the Department were disputes 
affecting shipping operations in the Great Lakes and on the west coast, and 
grain elevator operations at Port Arthur-Fort William. Another important 
dispute involved the railways. 


In the latter part of November, the Minister was requested by the unions 
concerned to establish a board of conciliation to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway, the Ontario Northland Rail- 
way and the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway and 16 associated 
railway labour organizations representing some 145,000 non-operating employees 
of these companies. The unions requested that the normal conciliation officer 
services be by-passed and that the dispute go directly to a board. 


The Minister established the Board in the early part of December. Eric 
G. Taylor, Toronto, was appointed Chairman in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, Paul S. Smith, OQC., Montreal, the 
nominee of the companies, and David Lewis, Toronto, the nominee of the 
Joint Negotiating Committee for the unions. 


* The number of disputes has been adjusted from 369 to allow for cases treated as single 
disputes when dealt with by conciliation officers, which were later treated as multiple disputes and 
referred to more than one conciliation board and to allow for cases treated as multiple disputes 
when dealt with by conciliation officers which were treated as single disputes and referred to one 
conciliation board. 
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Board Meets in Montreal 


The Board held its hearings in Montreal for a period of six weeks. The 
main issues in dispute were an increase in wages of 18 per cent, a health and 
welfare plan, and an increase in the number of annual statutory holidays with 
pay from five to eight. The Board was not able to effect an agreement on the 
issues in dispute and as the fiscal year closed Board members were preparing 
their findings and recommendations for submission to the Minister. 


Another dispute which made heavy demands upon the conciliation services 
of the Department was one involving the Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion representing 15 elevator companies at Fort William and Port Arthur and 
their employees, some 1,200 of whom were represented by Local 650 of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. The report of the conciliation board established to deal 
with the dispute, which involved a request that the base rate paid at the Lake- 
head be increased to the level of the wage rate paid by Vancouver elevator 
companies, with an additional ten cents per hour to compensate for the dust 
hazard, was handed down during the 1954-55 fiscal year. 


As the fiscal year 1954-55 closed, the Brotherhood was proceeding with 
the taking of a strike vote. On April 13, 1955, the Minister appointed Eric 
G. Taylor, Toronto, as an Industrial Inquiry Commissioner. ~The employees 
went on strike on April 16. Through the efforts of the Commissioner the dispute 
was settled on April 20, 1955. The parties agreed on the following wage 
formula: a five-cent per hour increase effective January 1, 1954, a three-cent 
per hour increase effective October 1, 1954, a two-cent per hour increase 
effective January 1, 1955, and a two-cent per hour increase effective January 1, 
1956. The contract had a two-year duration. 


In the previous fiscal year a conciliation board appointed by the Minister 
submitted its finding and recommendations on a wage dispute affecting the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia Coast Steamship Service), 
Canadian National Steamships, and Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and the Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District. 
Following this there were further negotiations between the parties which failed 
to effect a settlement and in November, 1954, the Union notified the Union 
Steamships Limited that a strike vote of the employees had been taken. From 
time to time thereafter the parties met in an endeavour to obtain agreement but 
without avail. 


Stalemate Created 


On March 30, 1955, the Union again served notice on the Union Steamships 
Limited that it desired to revise certain other provisions of the collective agree- 
ment which was due to expire on June 1, 1955. Negotiations reached a stale- 
mate and, on June 27, the Union advised the Company that a strike would ensue 
if no agreement was reached. On July 3, 1955, the employees of Union 
Steamships Limited went on strike. 


During these months, the Department made continuous efforts to settle 
the dispute and on August 25, 1955, the Minister appointed Eric G. Taylor, 
Toronto, an Industrial Inquiry Commission to confer with the parties in an 
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endeavour to mediate the dispute. On September 26, the Commissioner reported 
that all matters in dispute had been settled and a Memorandum of Terms of 
Settlement signed by the Company and the Union. Shortly afterwards, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 
and the Canadian National Steamships and the Union agreed to similar terms 
of settlement. 


Conciliation officers were appointed and boards of conciliation established 
to deal with several disputes involving most of the shipping companies operating 
in the Great Lakes. The unions concerned were the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District) and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc. The Companies concerned were the 
Quebec and Ontario Transportation Company Limited, Quebec Paper Sales 
and Transportation Company Limited, Holden Sand & Gravel Limited, Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, Colonial Steamships Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation Company Limited, 
Hall Corporation of Canada Limited, Mohawk Navigation Company Limited 
and the Beaconsfield Steamships Limited. 


Terms Requested 


The demands of the unions in all these disputes were similar. They included 
a changeover from the traditional system of payment by the month to payment 
by the hour; an increase in wages; a 40-hour week; time and one-half for over- 
time and a standard welfare plan. As the fiscal year closed conciliation boards 
had been established to deal with the disputes. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act* 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force 
on September 1, 1948. In its legislative principles the Act combines the long- 
tested cooling-off, investigation and conciliation features of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act with the labour relations, compulsory collective bargaining 
and limited arbitration provisions which had proved their worth while in- 
corporated in the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council, 
EG. 1003: 


In summary, the principal provisions of the Act concern: 


1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and of employers 
to be members of employers’ organizations. 


2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on the part of 
employers, unions and other persons. 


3. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 


* For a review of the. provisions of the Act, its application to industries within federal jurisdic- 
tion, and the major differences between it and the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
see The Labour Gazette, November 1948, pp. 1255-61, and also the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1948, pp. 18-24. The latter material deals 
with the similar provisions of the Act while in the form of a Bill. 
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4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargaining and the negotiation 
of collective agreements and conciliation in connection therewith. 


5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, taking of strike votes and changes 
in terms of employment until the collective bargaining and conciliation procedure 
prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 


6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union who are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a 
procedure for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage of 
work, of grievances arising under the agreement. 


7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is in 
effect. 


8. Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers, em- 
ployees or trade unions or employers’ organizations. 


9. The establishment of a representative Board, known as the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, to deal with applications relating to the right of trade 
unions to represent employees for collective bargaining purposes. 


10. The appointment of industrial inquiry commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 


11. Co-operative arrangements with provinces in relation to the administra- 
tion of provincial labour legislation similar to the federal legislation in the 
application thereof to any industry. 


The Act is divided into two parts. 


Part I contains the provisions defining and prohibiting unfair labour practices, 
the procedures provided for certification of unions as bargaining agents of em- 
ployees; and for the negotiation of agreements and settlement of grievances in 
connection with such agreements, and the enforcement provisions of the Act. 


Part II specifies the industries to which the Act applies, provides for the 
appointment of a representative Labour Relations Board to administer a number 
of the provisions of the Act, and contains other administrative provisions 
necessary and incidental to the operation of the Act. 


Functions of the Minister of Labour under the Act 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act 
and under it he is responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, 
conciliation boards, and industrial inquiry commissions, for controlling consent 
to prosecute, and for dealing with complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The part played by the Canada Labour Relations Board in the administra- 
tion of the Act is reported in the chapter entitled “(Canada Labour Relations 
Board”. 


Regulations under the Act | 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Regulations are made 


pursuant to the provisions of Section 67 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. The Regulations prescribe the procedure to be followed in 
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dealing with the various matters which the Act places within the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour, including requests for the appointment 
of conciliation officers and conciliation boards, complaints that provisions of 
the Act have been violated, and applications for the consent of the Minister 
to prosecute offences under the Act. The Regulations also prescribe the form 
of notice to commence collective bargaining. 


Conciliation Proceedings under the Act 


Sections 16 and 17 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provide for conciliation machinery to attempt the settlement of a dispute 
where negotiations for a collective agreement following the certification of a 
bargaining agent or negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement have 
been unsuccessful. On the request of either party to such a dispute, or in any 
other case where he considers it advisable to do so, the Minister of Labour 
may appoint a conciliation officer to confer with the parties and attempt to 
effect an agreement. If a conciliation officer reports failure to bring about 
the settlement of a dispute, the Minister may appoint a board of conciliation 
and investigation. The Act also provides that the Minister may appoint a 
conciliation board without prior reference to a conciliation officer, but the normal 
practice is the appointment of a conciliation officer in the first instance. 


Nominations to Board 


When a conciliation board is appointed, each party to the dispute is invited 
to nominate one person for appointment to the board. The two members so 
appointed are then requested to recommend a third person for appointment as 
chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister selects the chairman. 


The first duty of a board of conciliation and investigation is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute. In the 
event of its failure to do so, it is required to submit to the Minister a report 
setting forth its findings and its recommendations as to the terms on which it 
considers the dispute should be settled. The Minister supplies each party with 
a copy of the report and he may publicize the report in such manner as he 
sees fit. A strike or lockout is prohibited until seven days after the receipt of 
the report by the Minister. 


During the fiscal year, the Minister appointed 47 conciliation officers under 
Section 16 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and in 
six other cases conciliation officers appointed before April 1, 1955, continued 
to function. In 31 of these 53 cases, settlements of the disputes were effected 
by the conciliation officers; in 18 cases, the conciliation officers were not able 
to settle the disputes and recommended the appointment of Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. In the remaining four cases, the conciliation officers 
were still functioning at the end of the fiscal year. 


In the same period, the Minister appointed boards of conciliation and 
Investigation under Section 17 of the Act to deal with 20 disputes. Reports 
were also received from 18 Boards established during the previous fiscal year. 
In respect of the 38 disputes dealt with by conciliation boards, settlements on 
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the basis of boards’ reports were obtained in 16 disputes by the end of the fiscal 
year; six disputes were not settled, one dispute lapsed, and 15 disputes submitted 
to boards were still pending at the end of the fiscal year. Legal strikes occurred 
in six disputes which were not settled by conciliation boards. 


Analysis of Conciliation Proceedings Under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, by Disposition of Cases, for the Fiscal Year 
1955-56 and from Inception of the Act 


April 1, 1955 to September 1, 1948 to 
March 31, 1956 March 31, 1956 
Number of Number of 
Number Workers Number Workers 
of Directly of Directly 


Disputes Affected Disputes Affected 


Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 


officers at beginning of period ................ 6 ' PUTT A eT te Peon eae, eee 
Disputes referred to conciliation officers...... 47 13,747 pet 360 568,390 
Potala) 28 SR Bee inal Ar? 53 14,501 360 568,390 
Disputes settled by conciliation officers........ 5 | 6,273 207 62,570 
Disputes not settled by conciliation officers 18 7 926 143 504,142 
Disputes which lapsed; no further action 

required Siurieky..adi ni Vins 2a Une an 2t Diode 6 1,373 
Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 

officers,-at..end off periods<..b<i43..«. fier 4 305 4 305 
Total isds.ncksns OL As, Aah ae hE 53 14,501 360 568,390 


Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 
boards at beginning of period.................... 6 453 inoiiemns 


Disputes in which parties were considering 
conciliation board recommendations at 


beginning of .period Seaham eget ce. 12F, 19. 749%. aivupeotkelaelt taeda 
Disputes referred to conciliation board...... 20: 153,701 145* 667,959 
MOAT OME..205.. FON. SRE MOY ae ME 29 38 173,903 145 667,959 
Disputes settled by conciliation boards........ 16 10,789 99 221 G22 
Disputes not settled by conciliation boards 6 2,120 ZT 285,103 
Disputes which lapsed; no further board 

acvion-required: \),.. At. 1 | 52 4 292 


Disputes in which parties were considering 
conciliation board recommendations at end 


pt OTEOR sete wee a Bile a, 3 9,081 3 9,081 
Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 
DOATES) “al Ach OL PeriOG... ec tas ee ee 12 151,861 AZ 151,861 


DOUAL elect hyping tie ence se a ee 38 173,903 145 667,959 


* Includes 9 disputes not previously referred to conciliation officers. 

t Includes 2 disputes which were referred as 2 cases to conciliation officers and later 
referred to one board. 

t Includes 2 disputes not previously referred to conciliation officers. 
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Other Proceedings Before the Minister of Labour Under the Act 
Complaints to the Minister of Labour of Failure to Bargain Collectively 


The Minister of Labour received one complaint under Section 43 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act during the period from 
April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956, alleging that parties had failed to bargain 
collectively or to make every reasonable effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1956, the Minister 
of Labour received a total of seven such complaints under Section 43 of the Act. 
Two complaints were withdrawn and the Minister referred five complaints 
to the Canada Labour Relations Board for investigation (for result, see chapter 
on “Canada Labour Relations Board’’). 


Applications to the Minister of Labour for Consent to Prosecute 


The Minister received one application for consent to prosecute under 
Section 46 of the Act during the period April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 
It was in abeyance at the end of the fiscal year. 

During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1956, the Minister 
received a total of 15 such applications for consent to prosecute. Seven applica- 
tions were granted, two were refused, two were referred to industrial inquiry 
commissions and settled, one was referred to a conciliation officer and settled, 
one was withdrawn, one lapsed, and one was in abeyance at the end of the 
fiscal year. 


Complaints to Minister of Labour of Violation of Provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 

Under Section 44 of the Act a person claiming to be aggrieved because of 
an alleged violation of any of the provisions of the Act may make a complaint 
in writing to the Minister of Labour, who is empowered to have the complaint 
investigated by a conciliation officer or by an industrial inquiry commission. 

Three complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister of Labour 
during the period from April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956. 

During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1956, a total 
of ten complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister. In two cases 
the Minister appointed industrial inquiry commissions under Section 56 of the 
Act to investigate the complaints, one being dismissed and the other settled. 
Four complaints were settled by the appointment of a conciliation officer, one 
complaint was withdrawn, two lapsed, and one developed into an application 
for consent to prosecute. 


Industrial Inquiry Commissions Under the Act 


Under Section 56 of the Act the Minister of Labour is empowered to 
appoint an industrial inquiry commission in order to make any inquiries the 
Minister thinks fit regarding industrial matters, and, in particular, may require 
such a commission to investigate and report to him in respect of an alleged 
violation of any of the provisions of the Act upon receipt of a complaint in 
writing from a person claiming to be aggrieved. 

During the fiscal year, five industrial inquiry commissions were appointed. 
In all, since the inception of the Act, 14 such appointments have been made. 
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Fair Wages Policy 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Federal Government was originally adopted 
as a resolution of the House of Commons in 1900, and later expressed in an 
Act of Parliament and in a series of Orders in Council which were consolidated 
by Order in Council of December 22, 1954. (P.C. 1954-2029). 


The statute referred to is the “Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act.” 
This Act, in addition to providing for the payment of “fair wages” on construc- 
tion contracts also limits the working hours on such projects to eight per day 
and forty-four per week. 


Regulations under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, in effect 
since 1940, were revised on December 22, 1954, by Order in Council P.C. 1954- 
2030 to further provide that all cases of default in the payment of wages to 
employees by the contractor or other party charged with payment of wages 
under a contract shall be referred to the Minister for investigation and determina- 
tion of the amount in default, and also to provide that where a department has 
occasion through a breach of contract by a contractor to seize his security and 
to withhold moneys due under a contract, the department shall immediately 
notify the Deputy Minister of Labour. 


A more detailed account of the Fair Wages Policy and the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act appears on pp. 26-28 of the Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950. 


Wages and Conditions Applying on Works of Construction, 
Repair, Remodelling and Demolition 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1956, the Department of Labour 
issued 2,245 schedules of Fair Wages and Conditions of Employment compared 
with 1,909 during the fiscal year 1954-55 and 1,585 during the fiscal year 
1953-54. The total value of contracts reported to the Department as having 
been awarded during the last fiscal year was $279,264,575.95 compared with 
$284,140,450 for the fiscal year 1954-55. During 1955-56 the sum of $64,354.96 
was collected and was distributed to 1,565 workers. During the fiscal years 
1954-55 and 1953-54 such collections totalled $23,221.72 and $7,902.38 
respectively. 


Wages and Conditions Applying on Contracts for the 
Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Departments awarding contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment include the standard Labour Conditions of the Department of Labour as 
a provision of the contract. During the fiscal year 2,241 contracts were awarded, 
with a value of $18,090,409. During the same period 36 statutory declara- 
tions listing the classifications of workers employed on such contracts, their 
wage rates and hours of work were submitted to the Department for review. 


All complaints with respect to failure of contractors to observe provisions 
of the labour conditions of contracts were investigated. A policy of regular 
inspections is also maintained, and during the fiscal year fair wage officers made 
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482 inspections of the wages and hours and other labour conditions, including 
the non-discrimination provision, being observed by contractors on Government 
contracts. In addition, 109 inspections were made of the overtime rates being 
paid on contracts where permission was granted to exceed the statutory hours 
of work. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


By Order in Council P.C. 1053 of June 29, 1922, a number of classifica- 
tions of employees were exempted from the operation of the Civil Service Act 
and provision was made that: the selection of employees for these exempted 
classes be left entirely in the hands of the employing Department; the compensa- 
tion shall not exceed the salaries provided in the classification schedules; and 
where no classification schedule exists the rate of pay shall be such as is recom- 
mended by the Department and approved by the Governor General in Council. 
In subsequent years, various Orders in Council were passed, extending the 
exemptions of the original Order. 


Treasury Board Order T.B. 478800 of November 10, 1954, effective 
December 1, 1954, amended the Prevailing Rate Employees General Regula- 
tions (previously T.B. 458000) and established, among other things, the method 
of determining the rate of pay of these exempt employees. The rate of normal 
pay and the rate and conditions of extra pay for these employees in each unit 
in the public service is fixed by Treasury Board after consultation with the 
Department of Labour. 


T.B. 478900 of November 10, 1954, effective December 1, 1954, amended 
the Ship’s Officers Regulations (previously T.B. 467500) and provided, among 
other things, that the salary rates of officers on government ships should be 
determined or approved in terms of annual rates by the Treasury Board after 
consultation with the Department of Labour. 


Crews of Government Vessels 


The Ships’ Crews Regulations T.B. 478801 of November 10, 1954, effective 
December 1, 1954, amended T.B. 469600 and included the provision that the 
rates of salary of employees or groups of employees in the crews on government 
vessels should be determined or approved in terms of monthly rates by the 
Treasury Board after consultation with the Department of Labour. 


T.B. 482506 of February 8, 1955, the Commissionaire Services Regulations, 
effective April 1, 1955, revoked T.B. 434590 and included the provision that 
amounts payable under agreements between government departments and Cana- 
dian Corps of Commissionaires should be based on such rates for each Com- 
missionaire supplied by the Corps as the Treasury Board, after consultation 
with the Department of Labour, approves. 


There are in the Government service in Canada about 40,000 of these 
employees exempt from operation of the Civil Service Act; they are employed 
in public buildings, parks, forests, on canals, special projects and government 
vessels. This number is exclusive of about 3,700 Commissionaires whose 
services are utilized by government departments and agencies at various loca- 
tions across Canada. 
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During the fiscal year the number of wage rate recommendations made for 
the establishment of rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of the Govern- 
ment was 5,788. Approximately 450 different occupational classifications were 
represented in the recommendations made. The corresponding figures for the 
fiscal year 1954-55 were 6,250 recommendations involving about 360 occupa- 
tional classifications. 


During the fiscal year, 289 surveys were conducted by field officers of the 
Department to obtain information as to the wage rates paid by private employers 
in the many areas across Canada where prevailing rate employees of the Govern- 
ment were also employed. In determining the appropriate rates for these 
employees, the wage returns collected by the Economics and Research Branch, 
the rates established by collective agreements and the wage rates specified in 
some provinces by legislation were also examined. In the fiscal year 1954-55 
these surveys numbered 339. 


Labour-Management Co-Operation Service 


The work of encouraging labour-management co-operation, through the 
formation of joint consultative committees, has been carried on by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, since May 15, 
1947. Prior to that, this work was administered by the Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board. 


This section of the Industrial Relations Branch was established in recogni- 
tion of the valuable work done during World War II by labour-management 
production committees in many vital industries. The Department of Labour 
has had the continuing support of major national employer and labour organiza- 
tions in this work. 


An advisory committee comprising representatives of employers’ associa- 
tions and the trade union congresses advises the Minister of Labour on matters 
relating to the administration of the service. The present committee was 
appointed under Order in Council P.C. 2527, dated May 30, 1951. 


During the fiscal year the growth in the number of labour-management 
committees continued. At March 31, 1956, the total had reached 1,095. 


Statistics collected during December, 1955, showed that 326,971 Canadian 
workers were represented on established committees. The committees cover the 
major industrial classifications, including manufacturing, transportation, mining, 
service, communications, retail and wholesale trade, construction, and finance. 


To aid labour and management in forming joint consultative committees, 
the Service maintains a staff of trained industrial relations officers in industrial 
locations from coast to coast. Branch offices are located at Amherst, Nova 
Scotia; Montreal and Three Rivers, Quebec; Toronto, Hamilton, and Windsor, 
Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Special Projects 


As an aid to the promotional work of its field representatives, the Service 
prepares and distributes publicity material, research data, films and other informa- 
tion.* During the fiscal year under review, the research and publicity staff 


* A list of available publications on labour-management co-operation is available on request. 
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supplied information, and answered many enquiries concerning labour-manage- 
ment co-operation. In addition, specific projects were undertaken for the benefit 
of individual labour-management committees. A new series of regular discussion 
topics, designed to provide ideas and suggestions for the use of labour-manage- 
ment committees, was also introduced. 


The regular bulletin Teamwork in Industry, containing ideas and informa- 
tion on industrial relations, human relations, and other topics of interest, was 
issued monthly. During the fiscal year combined circulation, English and French, 
averaged 14,500 copies per month. A condensation of the highlights in this 
publication was printed each month in the Labour Gazette. 


New Posters 


A new series of posters, based on the themes co-operation and teamwork, 
was issued. Each of these posters, printed in colour, has an accompanying 
pay envelope message, amplifying the subject of the poster. During the year, 
requests for 17,898 posters and 146,775 pay envelope messages were received 
from established committees. 


Among the activities most frequently reported by labour-management com- 
mittees were the following: measures to promote better understanding between 
management and labour, improved production efficiency, improved quality, 
accident prevention, good housekeeping, improved communications, reduced 
waste, and reduced absenteeism. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act came into effect on July 1, 
1953. It applies to employers and trade unions whose operations fall within 
federal jurisdiction and is designed to prevent and eliminate discrimination in 
employment based on race, colour, religion or national origin. 


Under the Act, no employer may discriminate against any person in 
regard to employment because of his race, colour, religion or national origin, 
and no trade union may exclude anyone from membership or discriminate against 
anyone in regard to membership or employment on these grounds. The Act 
prohibits the use of advertisements, application forms or other inquiries in con- 
nection with employment which express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, 
specification or preference as to race, colour, religion or national origin. The 
use of employment agencies which practise discrimination is also forbidden. 


During the year, as part of a continuing program of educational publicity 
under the Act, two radio scripts were produced, pamphlets and other promo- 
tion material were given large-scale distribution, and copies of appropriate films 
were purchased for showings to interested groups. Officers of the Department 
also attended four conferences on discrimination in employment which were 
sponsored by trade union organizations. 

During the year, four complaints made under the Act were settled, one 
lapsed, and three were under investigation as of March 31, 1956. In all, since 
inception of the Act on July 1, 1953, 17 complaints have been made, of which 
13 were settled and one lapsed. 
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Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 


The Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations became effective on March 
22, 1951, pursuant to the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 1439, which 
was passed under the Emergency Powers Act. The original regulations lost 
their effect when the Emergency Powers Act lapsed on May 31, 1954. They 
were re-established in essentially similar form for a period of three years on 
June 10, 1954, under authority conferred by Parliament through the amendment 
of the Navigable Waters Protection Act (Annual Report, Department of Labour, 
19D) Page we). 


Briefly, the purpose served by the Regulations is to ensure, by means of 
a screening process, that only persons who are trustworthy as regards national 
security are permitted to sail on vessels plying the vital waterways of the Great 
Lakes area and the Upper St. Lawrence River. The area affected includes 
Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron (including Georgian Bay), Michigan and Superior, 
their connecting waters, and the St. Lawrence River as far east as the lower 
exit of the Lachine Canal and the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. 


The Regulations were adopted in the light of the existing international 
situation and they parallel and complement the security screening provisions 
applicable to seamen employed on U.S. vessels operating in these waters. 


The Regulations are administered by the Department of Labour through 
the National Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act established the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as an agency of administration. The Board has 
responsibility for those provisions of the Act which concern (1) the certification 
of trade unions as bargaining agent for appropriate units of employees so that 
such agents may bargain collectively with the employers of the employees 
affected, (2) the writing of procedures into collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, 
and (3) the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board has authority to determine the proper 
time of making application for certification under certain conditions; to determine 
the appropriateness of a unit of employees for collective bargaining; to hold 
votes of employees for the purpose of determining whether bargaining agents 
have the support of the employees affected; to reject as bargaining agents trade 
unions which are dominated or influenced improperly by employers; to revoke 
or revise decisions, orders or certificates; to issue orders requiring parties to 
bargain collectively; to determine who is a member in good standing of a trade 
union, and to determine who is an employee or employer within the meaning 
of the Act. 


The Board is composed of four representatives of organized labour and 
four representatives of employers’ organizations, with an independent Chairman. 
There is also a Vice-Chairman who acts as Chairman in the absence of the 
latter. Officers and staff of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department 
of Labour act as officers and staff of the Board. 


Rules of Procedure of the Board 


The Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board, made 
under Section 60 of the Act, prescribe the procedure to be followed in those 
provisions of the Act which fall within the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Board (mentioned above). In addition, the Rules of Procedure set forth the 
criteria for determining a member in good standing of a trade union, a quorum 
of the Board, and the powers of the Chief Executive Officer of the Board in 
taking votes of employees. 


Hearings of the Board 


During the year, the Canada Labour Relations Board held 15 meetings, 
usually holding one or two-day sessions each month. In addition to other 
activities, statistics of which are given below, 31 hearings were held either at 
the wish of the parties concerned or by direction of the Board. Thirty-five 
employers and 42 trade unions were represented before the Board. 


More than half of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in hearing 
these oral representations. The majority of the cases coming to the attention 
of the Board are decided without the necessity of oral representations. 
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Certification Proceedings Under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act 


During the year the Canada Labour Relations Board received 103 applica- 
tions for the certification of bargaining agents which directly affected 8,884* 
workers. The Board disposed of another 14 applications for certification which 
were under investigation at the close of the previous fiscal year. Of these 117 
applications, which directly affected 9,836* workers, 75 were granted, 14 rejected 
and 13 withdrawn. At the end of the fiscal year, the remaining 15 were still 
under investigation. During the fiscal year the Board ordered eight representa- 
tion votes. 


From September 1, 1948, the date on which the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act went into effect, to March 31, 1956, the Board 
disposed of a total of 610 applications for certification directly affecting some 
99,711 workers, 392 applications being granted, 124 rejected and 94 withdrawn. 
Since September 1, 1948, the Board has ordered 107 representation votes in 
applications for certification and three votes in applications for revocation of 
certification. 


Complaints of Failure to Bargain Collectively Referred to 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


During the year no complaints made under Section 43 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, alleging that a party had failed to 
bargain collectively, were referred by the Minister of Labour to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. 


From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1956, the Minister referred to the 
Board a total of five complaints of failure to bargain collectively. In one case 
the Board issued an order requiring the respondent to bargain collectively with 
the complainant and the other four complaints were dismissed on the grounds 
that Section 43 of the Act did not have application to the matters in dispute. 


Applications to Canada Labour Relations Board 
for Revocation of Certification 


Section 11 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
provides that, where in the opinion of the Board the bargaining agent no longer 
represents the majority of employees in the unit for which it was certified, the 
Board may revoke the certification of the bargaining agent. In addition, under 
Section 61 (2) of the Act, the Board may reconsider, vary or revoke decisions 
or orders made by it under the Act. 


No applications for revocation were received during the year. In all, since 
the inception of the Act, 16 applications for revocation have been received, 
eight being refused, seven granted, and one withdrawn. 


* Preliminary estimate, subject to revision. 
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Applications to Canada Labour Relations Board for a Procedure for 
the Final Settlement of Disputes Concerning the Meaning 
or Violation of a Collective Agreement 


The Act prescribes in Section 19 that where a collective agreement does not 
contain a procedure for the final settlement of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of a collective agreement, an application may be made to the Board 
for the provision of such a procedure. No such applications were received during 
the year. In all, since the inception of the Act, four applications have been 
received, one being granted, two rejected, and one settled without the necessity 
of a Board order. 
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Canadian Government Annuities 


The Government Annuities Act (R.S.C., 1952, c. 132) was passed in 
1908 to authorize the sale of Government Annuities, it being considered “in the 
public interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada 
be encouraged and aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age”. 


Annuities are sold to persons resident or domiciled in Canada, by applica- 
tion made directly to the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa or to any one of the Annuities Representatives located in forty-five 
communities across Canada. Full information is available to the public through 
these sources or from the nearest Accounting Post Office. The Government 
Annuities scheme is also brought to the attention of the public by advertise- 
ments in newspapers and periodicals. | 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of 
years certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period be the 
longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are 
generally for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old 
age by monthly, quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate 
annuities are mainly for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed 
who wish to obtain immediate income in return for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its 
members, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, 
of annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In recent years, employers of labour, societies and associations have made 
extensive use of Government Annuities for pensions for their employees and 
members. Under the first retirement annuity agreements, employees were treated 
as individual annuitants. After group annuity contracts were adopted, a pension 
plan became a formal arrangement for building up a fund by contributions made 
during an employee’s working life. The purchase money required may be 
derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from the employer’s 
contributions. From this fund an annuity will be paid to the employee after 
he retires from work. The terms set forth in writing form a contractual agree- 
ment between the Canadian Government on the one hand and the employer 
and employee on the other. About 60 per cent of the business comes from 
pension plans. 


Financial Statement 


From September 1, 1908, the date of inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to March 31, 1956, the total number of new individual contracts and 
certificates issued was 415,703. Table 1 (A) shows the number of individual 
contracts and certificates issued and net receipts by five-year periods, and 
Table 1 (B) gives this information by fiscal years, from 1948 to 1956, inclusive, 
the number for this year being 22,471. Of these 1,365 were immediate annuities, 
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5,434 were contracts with individual annuitants for deferred annuities, and 
15,672 were certificates issued under all group contracts, i.e., additional cer- 
tificates issued under group contracts previously effective as well as certificates 
issued during the year 1955-56 under new group contracts. At the end of 
the year there were 1,014 group contracts, under which 177,379 active registra- 
tions were in effect (as compared with 164,012 for the previous year), and 
19,066 persons had been retired on pension. 


The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $976,207,315.06, 
net receipts for the year being $69,945,756.20. These sums represent total 
receipts less premiums refunded without interest because of overpayment or 
cancellation of application for annuity. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1956, was 
$930,221,101 (See Table 2). A surplus of $115,042.21 was transferred to 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 3 


On March 31, 1956, annuity payment was being made under 71,506 
contracts and certificates and was deferred under the remaining 301,014 (See 
Table 3). The total amount of annuity payable under vested contracts was 
$35,244,346, an average of $493 per contract. The value of all outstanding 
liabilities was $930,221,101, of which $361,049,688 was the value of vested 
annuities, $568,846,153 the value of deferred annuities, and $226,906 the 
reserve held for payment of benefits by instalments, the remainder being advance 
premiums. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities 


Tables 4 (A) and (B) were compiled from data regarding vested contracts 
(those under which annuity was being paid) in effect on March 31, 1956, under 
the first five classes in Table 3 (existing single lives without and with guaranteed 
period). The number of contracts analysed was 63,263—an increase of 3,065 
or 5-1 per cent over the number for the previous year. From Table 4 (A), 
which shows the distribution of contracts by amount of annuity, it may be seen 
that 64 per cent of the annuities were for amounts under $600, 22-5 per cent 
for $600 but less than $1,200 and 13-5 per cent for $1,200 or over. (Some 
of the latter will reduce to less than $1,200 when the annuitants attain age 
seventy.) In Table 4 (B) the classification is by sex and age of annuitant and 
shows the largest age group to be 70-79 in total. The arithmetic average of 
attained ages under these vested contracts was 69-0 years, an increase of 
0-2 years over the previous year. 

Under vested annuity contracts, 2,750 deaths were reported during the 
year, the average age at death being 75-7 years, a decrease of 0-1 years from 
the previous year. 

Up to March 31, 1956, fifteen annuitants—eight males and seven females— 
had attained the age of 100 years, two of them still living. 


Municipal Pension Plans 


During the year a standard pension plan for Ontario municipalities and 
their related boards was agreed upon by the Branch and the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs. It will be the basis of all future contracts for such 


pension plans. 
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TABLES 1 (A) and 1 (B)—Number of individual annuity contracts and certificates issued 
and net receipts by five-year periods to March 31, 1953, and by fiscal years 
1948-1956 inclusive 


TABLE 1 (A) TABLE 1 (B) 
Five-Year Individual Total 
Period Contracts Net Fiscal Group Contracts Net 
From and Receipts Year Individual Certi- and Receipts 
April to Certificates 000” Ending Contracts ficates Certificates 000” 
March 31 Issued Omitted March 31 Issued Issued Issued Omitted 
$ $ 
19087-13200... 3,106 e737 1948* ...... 14,237 26,708 40,545 75,068 
LOTS TON See B379 1,912 1949%"" 6,463 29,869 36,332 64,31) 
POL SE 2S er ee. 1,162 3,039 1950585, 25 5,389 15,689 21,078 63,133 
1923-287 ON. Av.t 3,289 10,743 19SPE Ht 6,747 15,028 PTTS 59,648 
L928 =33)% adaene: 7,458 18,783 19523 leer: 4,903 125435 17,038 57,549 
POST G. ciate 26,229 78,895 19ers: 4,799 13,634 18,433 62,787 
NUS tales ae i Matas 47,727 97,041 iA Se pak he En 5.905 13.161 18,466 64,380 
1943-48" 5.003 145,218 253,709 19S4nve0. 6,242 18,300 24,542 68,594 
1948535 600 ee 114,656 307,429 ht bel cence y 6,799 15,672 22,471 69,945 
Totals, omitting years marked* included in Table 1 (A) ........0..... 415,703 976.207 


t From September 1, 1908. 


TABLE 2—Government annuities fund statement for the year ending March 31, 1956 


Fund 
Fund, April 1. 29S 5 8 sok secret Ae cnc os tes cf e et e eRC emO S t $864,543,038.00 
Réceéipts, 1955-56," léss “disbursements” 2040... .csta th See ee eee 65,793,105.21 
Less surplus, transferred? stonC@: Re vramd™.. Seeteis..ba eceeek aeeene 115,042.21 
und, March. 314 195 Ota cet) iyo need recess aah teen eae $930,221,101.00 
Liabilities 
Valuation of annuities cutstanding (See Table 3).............0.....e $930,221,101.00 
Receipts 
Immiediate’ annuitiestys to.. trite ed. Piette. Fe ponte $ 9,171,329.04 
Deterred: annuities ray eee Oe ee ea ie. Se ee 61,405,963.61 
Interest ‘to aMarch (aed 9D SG m chs mit | oes rene ik eee utearry cane chia od ate 34,064,769.00 
Wotab? UL) O.. 2ed... SE SU a EE CRE rch, 0). atlases... $104,642,061.65 
Disbursements 
Wested Mannuities 228 te 2.. es FL SSAA OO OF ONO ae $ 34,075,922.94 
Commuted nvaluessey...8Ge...2f0° Sotho bates nab aah, 422,146.64 
Premiams returned with interest (including instalment death benefits) 3,033,205315 
Premipms, returned Withoutrrinterest foxth:..deueeiee.. tee Bee 631,536.45 
Employee withdrawal payments (pension plans) ........0...cccccccecceeeseeees 686,145.26 
ja 21 Bie cae as nei ens ROE een mM Ub de Mitel cnant . dnd hiola nll Neh een, $ 38,848,956.44 
Receiis less cdisuursements) 1955-5604 tu. eee ee ne 65,793,105.21 
Jotal scsi... onl Hoe sod jtn. ow). sree 00! an ene $104,642,061.65 
Distribution 
Interest Rate Fund at 31/3/56 
A Fertile teen tecows.., oct erberl hates. ntalne tee tenses, Rite Prd ete in $734,724,515.00 
Be ee Re aie POR Sense ie: bale APN LEr he a eM: oo. 82,224,421.00 
ETO Oe ac TOC Ig Oss tay CEN ck Te, 113,272,165.00 


bOtaly Jhb. qin. Reo ED ER et, a a $930,221,101.00 
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TABLE 3—Valuation, March 31, 1956, of annuity contracts and certificates 


Present Value 


Amount of of Annuities 
Classification Number Annuity in Force 
Vested: $ $ 
Males, ordinary annuities .............. 13,415 5,882,883 47,375,292 
Females, ordinary annuities ............ 17,483 6,531,531 63,560,946 
Males, guaranteed annuities .......... 16,428 9,311,475 100,997,476 
Females, guaranteed annuities ...... 13,498 7,129,603 94,306,193 
Remmecimpnat (age 70) ecg aod. 2,439 2,304,947 19,005,776 
ISast. SUrViVOr OLditiary® ..0...0k.. 1... 3,470 1,647,556 20,897,533 
Last survivor guaranteed .............. 820 485,916 6,842,385 
ANNUINICS “PETtainry, Heseurnh. oak. SED dh 1,854,990 7,609,962 
PMC IPOTALY HANTIUIICS 4.9... i tilyun et 396 95,445 454,125 
BA Ct ay Sd ea Ae lle 71,506 35,244,346 361,049,688 
Deferred contracts and certificates ........ GAN C2: SDH RE 568,846,153 
PICMtTDCUCHISS OY MIStaIMICHSS tc cee Fre aee LP eA DERI yy 226,906 
Advance mpreminmsul. AOU eS pip oa Bel mirtig ik had: 98,354 
mt A Sta rue) Wow bby | dick. Ci en ald ak 7 2 Olu on Riis oad ny aa eu kal 930,221,101 


TABLE 4—Vested annuity contracts, single life only, in force on March 31, 1956 
(A) By Amount of Annuity 


Number of Per Cumulative 

Amount of Annuity Contracts Cent Per Cent 
esr ithans $3008. core Rabid. henson 24,906 39-4 39-4 
Sa00eand vless thar SO00 i ne eth We 15,545 24°6 64°0 
BeUOranc: less) than: S900 we ee eae a 10,783 17:0 81-0 
Bouman less thal $1,200) cence ccc: sieve ssccsesusees 3,470 5°5 86°5 
ACY dU |e ferme tag, ob TW tL ag Nah 7,803 1233 98°8 
Over -°$152001 Rar ken ern Seer Be. 756* ke? 100-0 
TESS EES SAGs SOP 8 OR SOE Ne ie Oe Ce 63,263 LOO te ii a Wiad aati: 


* Including 588 annuities reducing to less than $1,200 at age 70. 


(B) By Sex and Age of Annuitant 


Male Female Total 

Number of Per Number of Per Number of Per Cumulative 
Age Attained Contracts Cent Contracts Cent Contracts Cent Per Cent 
Less than 40.... 355 i 588 1°8 943 ©5 be 
AD-AD’) coder veucst 654 Qe4 1,052 3r3 1,706 2 sit 4:2 
| SS a ae eee 2.055 cet) 3,497 11; ¢ 5,550 8°8 1320 
BiB O97, 30... 274 1223 38°5 11,015 34-7 23,138 36°6 49-6 
SATAN fo Ahh ee ine 13,497 42°8 10,885 34°3 24,382 38°5S 88-1 
SES Oe et nad ee 2,648 8-4 4,276 1375 6,924 10-9 99:0 
90 and over ...... 187 0°6 433 1°4 620 Ld 100-0 
Jy ee a ED Beh We 100-0 31,746 100:0 63,263 100. Gr) Sia ie 
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Special Services 


During the fiscal year 1955-1956 the Special Services Branch continued to 
administer the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour program. It also continued 
to make necessary arrangements for movements of workers between Canada 
and the United States as required and continued its liaison with associations 
and employers in the forest industries in regard to manpower problems. The 
work of the Branch in relation to the selection and placement of immigrants 
who came forward in group movements was also carried on during the year. 
This activity, as in the past, was carried out in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration and the National Employment Service. 


In order to ensure that the Government’s policy of creating maximum 
winter employment was vigorously applied, a working committee set up in the 
Department of Labour during the previous year continued its activities. The 
Special Services Branch provided the secretariat for this committee as well as 
the secretariat for an interdepartmental co-ordinating committee and various sub- 
committees. In carrying out this program, the Branch maintained contact with 
other government departments and Crown agencies, as well as liaison with 
provincial governments and industrial sub-groups. Assistance was also given 
in the organization of promotional work which called for talks with regional 
and local employment committees, municipal officials, national associations and 


labour organizations. 


These various activities of the Special Services Branch are dealt with 
separately hereunder. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program 


To assist the provinces in carrying out their farm labour program, agree- 
ments covering operations for the fiscal year 1955-56 were entered into with 
each of the provinces except Newfoundland. Under these agreements, the 
federal Government and the provinces shared expenses incurred in organizing 
the more efficient use of manpower in agriculture and in recruiting, transporting 
and placing workers on farms and in related industries. The amounts allocated 
to the provinces under these agreements were: Prince Edward Island, $5,000; 
Nova Scotia, $10,000; New Brunswick, $7,000; Quebec, $25,000; Ontario, 
$48,000; Manitoba, $20,000; Saskatchewan, $45,000; Alberta, $60,000; and 
British Columbia, $30,000. 


As in previous years, it was necessary to move large numbers of workers 
within the provinces to meet seasonal requirements. Included were workers 
for small fruit picking, truck gardening and canning crops, sugar beet growing, 
tobacco harvesting, tree fruit harvesting, potato picking and hay and grain 
harvesting. 
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When the demand for farm workers could not be met within a province, 
arrangements were made to move workers between provinces. Details of the 
organized interprovincial movements are set out in the following table: 


TABLE 1—Interprovincial Farm Labour Movements During the 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1956 


Type of Number of 

Movement From To Workers 
Praiteeerekers).cic4i:ts.. papa Sask Alta. evened... B Gro t ein semi tye, 180 
Hay cianvestersi tc...u.c ches Brawries | Sees ..! Ont co. ntnalee 294 
Hay SEOnrvesters, 5. csissseonatece he INEATIDICS Yn. Cette: OR Gan ee ccntentee 407 
GT iitenlaiVvesterss »..¢e. gece Ontes(uebecann. moat. Beaiviesincs. ehieetne... 219 
Fruit Pickers (Students) ........ OQusbeCaer cahimeeor. hs. tad Onit snd ee nails 44 
Momte ceickersiiar. placate ns | IN Soe NB en ee RE ah Peat. tae pare 446 


Immigration, as in recent years, was an important factor in meeting farm 
labour requirements. During the calendar year 1955, more than 7,000 immi- 
grants of working age and classified as agricultural workers were admitted to 
Canada. 


Through organized movements of farm workers within Canada and the 
entry of immigrant farm workers, the requirements of agriculture were met and 
there were no crop losses resulting from labour shortages reported during the 
year. 


Officials concerned in the administration of the Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour program meet annually at Ottawa to review the year’s operations and 
to make plans for meeting labour requirements in agriculture and related industries 
during the coming year. The 13th Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 
was held in Ottawa December 8 and 9, 1955, and was attended by representatives 
from all provinces except Newfoundland, head office and regional officials of 
the National Employment Service, and officials of the Federal Departments of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Agriculture and Labour. Representatives of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, the United States Employment Service, the 
Canadian National Railways and several embassies in Ottawa also attended. 


Organized Movements of Workers Between 
Canada and the United States 


The shortage of woods labour in the northern New England states and 
the availability of skilled woods workers in the border areas of Quebec and 
New Brunswick led to an arrangement during the war years whereby Canadian 
woods workers could be recruited by approved American employers under a 
quota arrangement. This arrangement has been carried on in the post-war years, 
changes considered necessary in the agreement being worked out between the 
Department of Labour of Canada and the United States Department of Labor. 
The present quota stands at 9,900. Applications for Canadian woods workers 
are made by American operators to the United States Immigration Department 
and certified by the United States Department of Labor. Allocations are then 
made in accordance with the agreement. 


75551—53 
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‘The numbers of Canadian woods workers employed under the agreement in 
recent years were as follows: 


TABLE 2—Numbers of Canadian Woods Workers Employed in the United States 
at Four Specified Dates During the Years 1948 to 1955 Inclusive 


March 1 June 1 September 1 December 1 
1OAB Bae i. 5,300 5,700 5,300 5,800 
POAOs aes sc 4,050 2,150 2,150 1,900 
LODO SRE eee 1,800 2,400 2,950 5,500 
LOSE Ms es. 5,848 4,570 6,324 7,495 
1 AUS eee 5382) 4,950 4,750 A525 
LO Re OTL A) o. 4,100 3,670 3,848 4,875 
Oa ee ee 3,996 3,589 3,414 4,742 
TODD RO ee 3,833 4,893 5,978 7,548 


There is a very high turnover on these woods operations in the United 
States and men are crossing the border almost continuously to take jobs. There- 
fore, the figures shown in Table 2 do not represent the total number of men 
who have been employed. . 


For many years, there have been seasonal movements of various classes of 
agricultural workers to and from the United States, such as the movement from 
Quebec and New Brunswick to assist in the harvesting of potatoes in Maine, 
and the movement of tobacco curers from the United States to Quebec and 
Ontario. In recent years these movements have been placed on an organized 
basis through agreement with the United States authorities. Particulars of such 
organized movements between the United States and Canada during the fiscal 
year are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—Movements of Farm Labour Between Canada and the United States 
during the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1956 


Type of Number of 

Movement From To Workers 
POtAt@r PF ICR CES tsi ts. ees OU Oe teen NAMIC he oes 6,000 
Potato Pickers Ve r...72 onde Ounel ti td en Se Mee New York State .......... 58 
Maple Sugar Harvesters .......... Ques Nees set Cee ee, New England States .... 400 
Bean Harvesters. ova he alae (ERIN, or Qe, Oy ae SPO Sa MAIN Gh 8 nab tena Eee. ee 450 
WODACCO WS VEOIKETS 3 ics Southern, +Statese i.e. scces.:+ Ont, Ques dices je ape 
NPI MIP ACK ONS hye cua uaereee 8 LS I ap I AS ablatie  taa e New York State .......... 126 
Potato; Planters ice re. acu tras IN TS dice Oe ike! Xe Cen ee ee NMaine (3. osctactoenes 96 


Reception and Placement of Immigrant Workers 
Who Come Forward in Group Movements 


Immigration to Canada during the fiscal year 1955-56 was down considerably 
from previous years and the number of immigrants who came forward in group 
movements was the smallest since such movements were begun in 1946-47. The 
number of immigrants who come forward in group movements during the year 
was 1,610, of whom 1,049 were domestic workers. The remainder were placed 
in agricultural employment. 
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In previous years the selection of domestic workers was carried out almost 
entirely in European countries but in 1955-56 authority was granted for the 
movement, on an experimental basis, of 100 domestic workers from the British 
West Indies—25 from the Barbados and 75 from Jamaica. The occupational 
suitability of the workers was determined by the authorities in the B.W.I. in 
accordance with standards laid down by the Government of Canada. Transporta- 
tion to destination was provided by the immigrants themselves. These workers 
arrived in Canada during November and December, 1955, and were placed in 
homes in Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. This centralization of placement was 
considered desirable in order that the progress of the workers could be observed 
and to keep the workers’ costs of transportation to a minimum. 


Employers requesting the services of workers brought forward in group 
movements agree to provide employment for at least twelve months at wages 
and other working conditions not less favourable to the worker than those which 
apply to similar classifications of employment in the district. The workers agree 
to accept the employment for which they are selected or such other employment 
as may be arranged for them by an authorized representative of the Federal 
Government and to remain in such employment for a period of at least twelve 
months. 


Prior to April 1, 1955, the Department of Labour assumed the cost of 
inland transportation for domestics and farm workers who came forward in group 
movements and who were placed in employment by the National Employment 
Service and Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Committees, provided that the 
worker remained in the employment to which he or she was assigned for a period 
of one year. Effective April 1, 1955, the policy of assuming such transportation 
for domestic workers was discontinued. As from that date any inland transporta- 
tion granted to domestics was by way of assisted passage loans made by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. Inland transportation for farm 
workers coming forward in group movements during the fiscal year was assumed 
under the same conditions as prevailed in previous years. Arrangements for 
inland transportation for such farm workers were made by representatives of the 
Department of Labour at the ports of entry but the expenditures were charged 
against funds made available by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Wherever possible workers coming forward in group movements are sent 
directly from the port of entry to their final destination. It is desirable, however, 
in the case of some categories of workers, including those for placement in 
domestic work, to have employment officers in Canada interview the individuals 
prior to final placement. To provide temporary accommodation and a suitable 
place for interviewing and counselling, the Department of Labour continued 
to operate its hostel at St. Paul l’Ermite, Qué. 


During the ten-year period ending March 31, 1956, a total of 93,238 
immigrants have come to Canada in group movements and have been placed 
in employment through the National Employment Service and the Department 
of Labour. Farm workers constitute the largest single group brought forward 
during this period, there having been 33,053 such workers. The next largest single 
group was made up of domestic workers, including both single girls and married 
couples. There were 22,206 in this classification. Table 4 shows the numbers 
of workers in the various occupational classifications who came forward in 
group movements for each of the fiscal years from 1946 to March 31, 1956. 
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Hospital and Medical Care 


Very soon after group movements were begun it was found that some of 
these immigrants required hospital and medical care within a short time after 
their arrival. In most cases the immigrants were unable to pay the expenses 
involved and provincial and municipal authorities were reluctant to accept 
responsibility for payment, as the immigrants lacked residence qualifications. 
To meet this problem, the Department of Labour was given authority to pay 
hospital and medical expenses of certain indigent immigrants who, at the time 
the expenses were incurred, had been in Canada less than six months. 


The Minister of Labour was also given authority to enter into agreements 
with the provinces to provide for the sharing of hospital and medical expenses 
incurred by certain indigent immigrants during the one-year period following 
their entry into Canada and, in 1948, agreements of this type were completed 
with Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
Similar agreements were entered into with Quebec and Ontario but the agree- 
ments with these provinces provided for payment of hospital expenses only and 
no provision was made for payment of the costs of medical care. 


The agreements with Prince Edward Island and Quebec are still in effect 
but during 1952 and 1953 the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration negotiated 
new agreements on a broader basis with the provinces of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. During 
1954-55 a similar agreement was entered into by the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration with the Northwest Territories Administration. On completion 
these agreements were turned over to the Department of Labour for administra- 
tion purposes. The new agreements provide for hospital care for all indigent 
immigrants during their first year in Canada and some provide also for welfare 
assistance and medical care. 


Overseas Activities 


To provide facilities for Canadian employers wishing to recruit workers 
from the United Kingdom, the Department maintained a staff working under 
the direction of the Director of the Immigration Service in London, England. 
The service provided by this staff was in effect an extension of the coast-to-coast 
clearance system of the National Employment Service in Canada. Under this 
arrangement, Canadian employers who are unable to obtain the workers they 
require within Canada may place their orders “in clearance” to the London 
office. In some cases the employer sends a representative to the United Kingdom 
to make the final selection following preliminary screening by the Department. 
In other cases employers rely on departmental officers to make the final selection. 


Another function of the staff in London is to cooperate with the officers of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration in providing a counselling 
service for prospective immigrants who are seeking information concerning 
employment prospects and working and living conditions in Canada. 
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Stimulation of Winter Employment 


A working committee, composed of officials of the Department and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, and including also a representative of 
the National Employment Advisory Committee, set up in 1954 to explore ways 
of implementing the recommendations contained in a report on seasonal un- 
employment presented to the National Advisory Committee on Manpower, 
was very active during the year. This Committee worked closely with the 
National Employment Advisory Committee. 


An increased number of construction contracts in which it was specified 
that work must continue through the winter was awarded. Many provincial 
and municipal governments across Canada took steps to increase winter employ- 
ment. National organizations, including the Canadian Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion, The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities and the labour congresses published articles asking their 
membership to assist in the effort to increase winter employment. Some of 
the chartered banks drew attention to the availability of home improvement 
loans for carrying out work during the winter. 


A joint committee on wintertime construction was formed by the Canadian 
Construction Association to examine the seasonal problem in that industry and 
suggest steps that could be taken to reduce the drop in employment during the 
winter months. 


In July, 1955, the Government issued a Cabinet Directive to all federal 
departments and agencies directing them to create the maximum amount of 
winter employment by: 


(a) Arranging their construction programmes so that plans and specifica- 
tions, tender calls and contract awards would be timed to provide the 
maximum amount of winter work for construction trades. 


(b) Arranging to have alterations and repairs to buildings, houses and 
equipment, owned by government agencies carried out as far as practical 
during the winter months. 


(c) Arranging procurement programmes, where practicable, to create the 
maximum amount of winter employment. 

(d) Adapting its financial arrangements, staff and other related matters 
in such a way as to give effect to the directive and naming a responsible 
official who could be contacted in respect to the application and results 
of the directive. 


Educational efforts to encourage more winter employment were undertaken 
on a national scale. They included radio and television broadcasts and newspaper 
articles in support of the work being carried forward by the National Employ- 
ment Service offices and their advisory committees. These developed active 


campaigns with the full endorsement of local industry, organizations and 
individuals. 


Woods Labour 


In view of the importance of forestry as a basic primary industry and its 
Close association with agriculture in regard to manpower, the Special Services 
Branch maintains close liaison with associations and individual employers in the 
forest industries with particular reference to their manpower problems. 
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To provide an adequate supply of workers for the forest industries, it has 
been necessary at various times since 1945 to carry out special campaigns in co- 
operation with the industry to encourage workers to take employment in the 
woods during the winter cutting season, and to bring forward immigrant workers 
selected in Europe for woods work. 


Employment in the industry during the 1955 season was somewhat above 
1954 levels but there was little difficulty in meeting the demand for woods labour 
except in a few remote areas. 
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Eeonomies and Researeh Branch 


The Economics and Research Branch serves as the central federal agency 
for economic analysis and research in the labour field. The Branch undertakes 
studies on wages, hours, working conditions, union organization, collective 
bargaining, manpower utilization, employment and unemployment, productivity 
and occupations, among other subjects. 


Basic information for these studies is obtained from regular and special 
surveys of employers and unions and from government and other statistical 
research agencies. Some of the survey and analytical work is carried out in 
close co-operation with other government agencies, including the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission and Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


The results of the analysis of survey data and of research studies are made 
available to labour and management, to the United Nations and the International 
Labour Office, to other government agencies and to the public, through The 
Labour Gazette and various regular and special reports issued by the Branch. 


Wages 


The annual survey of wage rates and standard hours of labour which 
covers some 14,500 establishments was conducted at its regular date, October 1. 
For most industries, schedules of selected occupations with job descriptions 
were sent out and employers were requested to report wage rates and hours 
of work for employees whose duties conform with those set out in the schedules. 


Information from this wage survey, including index numbers of average 
wage rates by industry and average wage rates by occupation, by industry, 
and by region or city, is published annually in the report Wage Rates and Hours 
of Labour in Canada. The 37th edition of this report covering the October 
1954 survey, now in bilingual form, was prepared during the year. Advance 
printed tables for a number of individual industries were sent to a small mailing 
list of interested organizations and individuals. Reaction to this advance printing 
was favourable. 


Articles on wage rates based mainly on data from the 1954 survey were 
published in The Labour Gazette, before publication of the complete wage 
report. 


Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles Industry in Canada, October, 
1954, a bilingual report containing detailed information on wage rates for 
selected occupations, tables of standard weekly hours and index numbers of 
wage rates, was published during the year. 


Two sample surveys of general changes in wage rates were made; the 
first for the period October 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955, and the second for 
the period April 1, 1955, to October 1, 1955. The sample was made up of 
slightly more than 1,000 establishments representing all regions, industries, 
and both large and small establishments. The results of these semi-annual 
surveys were published in The Labour Gazette. 
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Co-operative arrangements with certain provincial departments of labour 
cegarding the collection and processing of wage rate information were continued. 


A re-appraisal of the Branch’s wage program was undertaken during the 
year. Conferences were held with employers and industrial relations experts in 
Toronto and Montreal and with labour union representatives in Ottawa. As 
a result of these conferences and of research conducted in the Branch, certain 
changes in the collection, processing and presentation of wage rate data have 
already been put into effect. These changes and others which were under study 
at the close of the fiscal year will improve the quality and usefulness of the 
wage rate statistics compiled by the Branch. 


A study of methods of wage payment in Canadian manufacturing was 
prepared for publication in The Labour Gazette. The replies to a question on 
hiring and basic wage rates, included for the first time in the October 1955 
wage survey, were given preliminary analysis during the year. 


A large volume of inquiries from employers and labour unions dealing 
with wage rates was handled by the Branch. Replies were also prepared for 
wage rate inquiries from other government departments and from the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


Working Conditions 


Questionnaires requesting information on various aspects of working con- 
ditions are sent each April to approximately 14,500 employers with fifteen or 
more employees. The form is varied from year to year depending upon the 
kind of information for which there is a current need. The questionnaire used 
in the 1955 survey sought information on standard daily and weekly hours, 
annual paid vacations, statutory holidays, collective agreements, sickness absence 
provisions, pay practices, pension and insurance plans, job evaluation programs, 
shift work and premium rates of payment. 


A series of articles based on the information obtained in the course of 
these annual surveys was published in The Labour Gazette during the year. 
General articles on working conditions in manufacturing were published in the 
October and November issues covering plant and office employees respectively. 
Articles on working conditions in retail trade, in metal mining, and in the motor 
vehicle and motor vehicle parts industry appeared in the May 1955, June 1955, 
and January 1956, issues respectively. Other articles prepared as the result 
of information obtained from the annual survey dealt with cost of living wage 
adjustments in manufacturing (September 1955) and methods of computing 
vacation pay (March 1956). 


An article containing an analysis of the coverage of industrial pension 
plans in Canada was published in the July 1955 issue of The Labour Gazette. 
This article and three other analytical articles on Canadian industrial pension 
plans, previously published in The Labour Gazette, were re-issued as a pamphlet 
entitled Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. The aspects of pension plans dealt 
with were: contribution and benefit formulas, retirement policy in pension plans, 
and vesting provisions. 
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An interdepartmental committee, set up in 1955 under the chairmanship 
of a member of the Branch to study and report on the effect of industrial pensions 
on the hiring and retention in employment of older workers, continued its 
investigations during the year. 


The Branch is also represented on an interdepartmental committee set up 
to determine what official statistical series on pensions (industrial, commercial 
and governmental) are now available, to decide what, if any, additional informa- 
tion should be collected and to advise on the most practical methods of com- 
piling such information. 


During the year the Branch continued to work with the various provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards with a view to adopting standard methods of 
compiling statistics on industrial injuries which would make possible both 
interprovincial comparisons and the compilation of nation-wide statistics. The 
Branch also continued to collect information on industrial fatalities. This 
information, derived from data furnished by the various provincial workmen’s 
compensation boards and supplemented by reports from the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and other sources, including reports in the press, was made 
available during the year through quarterly articles in The Labour Gazette 
and an annual summary published in the May 1955 issue. 


In addition to the usual investigations necessitated by inquiries from various 
sources, several major requests for information were met during the year. 
These included: the collection of statistical information on fringe benefits 
requested by parties to the railway negotiations of 1955-56 and special investiga- 
tions of various phases of working conditions in those industries which come 
under federal jurisdiction in matters of labour legislation. 


Under co-operative arrangements made with the Bureau of Economics of 
the Department of Trade and Industry of British Columbia, special compila- 
tions were made dealing with working conditions in Vancouver and Victoria. 
The result of this co-operation is that an appreciable number of survey respon- 
dents are asked to furnish information only once to meet the needs of both 
federal and provincial agencies. 


Collective Agreements 


The Branch maintains a file of as many collective agreements in Canada 
as can be obtained. The file at present contains more than 7,000 current agree- 
ments. The number of workers under agreement in 1954 was approximately 
1,515,000. 


Articles based on analytical studies of agreements were prepared during 
the fiscal year and appeared in The Labour Gazette as follows: Statutory Holiday 
Provisions, June 1955; Welfare Provisions in Construction Agreements, June 
1955. Articles analyzing changes in wages, hours, and working conditions, as 
found in collective agreements, were published in July 1955 and December 
1955. Articles on particular industries were published as follows: Collective 
Bargaining in the Truck Transportation Industry, May 1955; The Flour Milling 
Industry, August 1955; Collective Agreements Covering Unlicensed Personnel 
in the Water Transport Industry, September 1955; and Collective Agreements 
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in Hospitals, October 1955. Studies showing the number of workers affected 
by collective agreements in Canada were published in April 1955 for the calendar 
year 1953, and in January 1956 and March 1956 for 1954. 


Labour Organization in Canada 


The forty-fifth Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada, being 
prepared in 1956, shows an increase in union membership over the previous 
year, to a total of 1,346,000 at January 1, 1956. This report is based on informa- 
tion obtained from questionnaires sent to all known unions and their locals. 
It presents statistical information and a directory of labour organizations giving 
membership figures, affiliations, the names and addresses of officials and the 
names of official publications. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment in 1900. Tables are published each month 
in The Labour Gazette giving particulars as to duration, cause and method of 
settlement. A review for each calendar year, with statistical analyses, is 
published as early as possible in the year following. 


The data pertain to all work stoppages caused by labour-management 
disputes without any distinction as to whether they fell within federal or 
provincial legislation. Information is obtained from the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, the Industrial Relations Branch, provincial departments 
of labour, press clippings, etc. In each instance an effort is made to obtain 
complete details from representatives of the workers and employers involved. 


Industrial Relations Research 


Apart from its regular survey activities, the Branch undertook a number 
of special studies in matters of current importance in the field of industrial 
relations. For example, developments in the United States and Canada in 
regard to guaranteed wage, or supplemental unemployment benefit, plans were 
examined and appraised. An article was prepared for publication in The 
Labour Gazette. 


While several industries within the field of federal jurisdiction were made 
the subject of articles for The Labour Gazette during the year (as indicated 
above), the Branch gave particular attention to problems of labour-management 
relations on Canadian railways. For departmental purposes preliminary studies 
were made of the history of bargaining on the railways and of trends in wages 
and other economic factors. 


A project which is expected to produce valuable information on concilia- 
tion activity in Canada was carried a stage closer to fruition during the year. 
A committee of the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legisla- 
tion was formed in 1954 to work out procedures for the collection and the 
compilation of statistics on conciliation activity in the federal and provincial 
departments of labour. After the completion of the committee’s preparatory 
work, the Branch began collecting monthly information in January 1956, with 
the cooperation of federal and provincial authorities. Monthly statistics are 
being compiled on an experimental basis. 
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The Branch has: been closely associated with the Labour Department- 
University Research Program since its inception in 1951. It has supplied advice 
and assistance, and has profited in the development of its own industrial rela- 
tions work from the studies that have been produced and from contact with 
participants. During the year the Department paid five research grants to 
Canadian universities under the Labour Department-University Research Program. 
The research program provides grants to universities to enable faculty members 
and post-graduate students to do research projects dealing with the settlement 
of labour-management disputes. Grants are made by the Department upon the 
recommendation of a committee composed of representatives from universities 
and from the Department. The five studies undertaken in the past year deal 
with various aspects of conciliation and arbitration. The universities to which 
the grants were paid were: The University of Toronto, the ABE Cees of Alberta, 
Assumption College, and McGill University. 


Since the research program’s inception, 22 studies have been undertaken 
in various Canadian universities. One study has been published in book form. 
Six further studies were in the process of publication at the end of the fiscal 
year. 


Another project undertaken by the Branch was to provide information on 
international unionism and international wage comparisons for the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


Employment and Labour Markets 


' The study of current employment conditions, manpower requirements and 
the supply of labour was continued during the year by local areas and regions, 
by industries and occupations, as well as for Canada as a whole. 


The: results of these analyses were published each month in the Current 
Manpower and Labour Relations Review section of The Labour Gazette. This 
section contains each month an assessment of the current employment situation 
in 109 local labour market areas, in the five regions, an over-all assessment of 
the employment and unemployment situation for Canada as a whole, and a 
current picture of labour-management relations. In addition, monthly press 
releases based on these studies, and prepared in co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the National Employment Service, were issued. 


The quarterly survey of the employment expectations of a sample of 
establishments in manufacturing and in selected non-manufacturing industries 
was continued during the year. The results of the survey again were assembled 
in the confidential Employment Forecast Survey reports. 


An intensive critical examination of the survey, begun in the summer of 
1953, was continued during the year. This examination, which has attempted 
to assess the accuracy of the past predictive performance, and to investigate 
possible improvements in sampling and projection techniques, was substantially 
completed. A record of past accuracy is now included in the reports. The 
interview program with business executives was continued during 1955. The 
results of the program were assembled in report form and circulated among 
senior government officials as a confidential report. A new document titled 
Employment and Unemployment Outlook was produced during 1955. This 
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report consisted of an assessment of developing manpower requirements in the 
economy, which were then related to labour force trends. It was classified 
as confidential, and issued three times during the year. 


Regular fortnightly reports on the current employment and unemployment 
situation were prepared during the year for the use of the Deputy Minister of 
Labour and other senior government officials. These reports were usually 
accompanied by supplementary information covering a wide range of develop- 
ments in the manpower field. 


In addition to regular reports on the manpower situation, articles on 
employment were prepared for publication in The Labour Gazette. These 
included: June 1955, “Jobs Greated by Plant Expansion, First Quarter, 1955”; 
August 1955, “Labour Force Trends, 1947-54 in Canada and the U.S.”; January 
1956, “Employment in 1955”; March 1956, “Effects of Plant Expansion on 
Manufacturing Employment”. 


The Branch continued to examine various statistical series to determine 
their reliability in evaluating manpower needs and supplies. Particular emphasis 
was given to a study of registrations for employment in local National Employ- 
ment Service office areas in relation to unemployment insurance coverage, in- 
dustry distribution and labour mobility in and out of these areas. 


During the year, studies were made on long-run trends in the population 
and the labour force. These included an analysis of the contribution made to 
labour force growth by immigration, a study of changing labour force participa- 
tion rates by sex and age with a projection of these rates into the future, and 
a study of Canada’s resources of skilled and professional manpower in relation 
to expanding requirements for such workers. ‘These studies were undertaken 
mainly for the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


Assistance was given to the Women’s Bureau in planning and conducting 
a survey of married women who are working. This included advice on methods 
of conducting the survey, on the design of the questionnaire, and on ways and 
means of analyzing the information secured. Some assistance was also given 
in the actual enumeration. In addition to this survey, work began on the prepara- 
tion of a fact booklet on working women. The purpose of this booklet is to 
make available to the public, in convenient form, some of the important statistics 
dealing with women in the labour force. 


The research on seasonal employment variations turned in this period to 
a study of techniques of adjusting labour and other statistical series for seasonal 
changes so that the effects of other influences could be more clearly seen. Such 
seasonally adjusted data provide an additional important aid to analysis. 


Further studies were made of particular aspects of unemployment insurance 
in the United States, including the minimum and maximum duration of benefit 
entitlement. Draft plans were also made for studying the changes in the 
Canadian unemployment insurance program after they had been in operation 
for a while, to determine the effectiveness of the assistance provided to jobless 


workers. 
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During the summer of 1955, a pilot study was made of a number of plants 
in a few selected industries, to ascertain the factors accounting for unusually 
large productivity increases which seemed to be occurring in these industries. 
This study was designed to serve as a basis for later work in the productivity 
field on a regular basis. 


Replies were prepared to numerous enquiries and questionnaires received 
from the Organization for European Economic Co-operation and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. These dealt with various aspects of the manpower 
situation in Canada including problems to be faced in event of a national emer- 
gency. Further work was done in improving the information available on man- 
power resources. 


Occupational Analysis 


The Branch continued to prepare and publish monographs and pamphlets 
in the “Canadian Occupations” series. Each monograph involves research 
into an occupation or group of related occupations with respect to historical 
development, nature of the work, entrance requirements, training, advantages 
and disadvantages, opportunities and trends in employment. This series of 
booklets is distributed through a co-operative arrangement with the provinces 
and is designed to help meet the demand for up-to-date information on occupa- 
tions from teachers, vocational guidance counsellors, employment service officers, 
directors of personnel, union officials, workers shifting to other occupations and, 
most of all, from youth faced with the selection of an occupation. 


Two new monographs were released during the year, Draughtsmen and 
Welder. Two others were in the process of being printed, Careers in Home 
Economics and Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry. Basic 
research work was well advanced on three new monographs, Occupations in 
the Construction Iudustry, Physio-and Occupational Therapist, and Careers in 
Teaching. 


French editions of the following were revised and are being reprinted— 
Carpenter, Painter, Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, Printing Trades, Social 
Worker. Also revised was the English pamphlet Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering. Revisions of French and English monographs and pamphlets are 
underway for Motor Vehicle Mechanic, Machinists and Machine Operators, 
Optometrist, Foundry Workers, and Technical Occupations in Radio and Elec- 
tronics. 


In collaboration with the National Film Board, work continued on the 
production of occupational filmstrips. These are based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series and provide a visual presentation of the material contained 
in these publications. Four filmstrips were released during the year, Brick- 
layers and Stone Masons, Printing Trades, Careers in Natural Science, and 
Careers in Home Economics. Work is well advanced on Motor Vehicle Mechanics, 
and Mining Occupations, to be released in 1956. 


The Branch also extended its work on occupational wage-reporting schedules. 
The schedules provide a valuable means of obtaining more precise information 
from employers on occupational wage rates. They are used in conjunction with 
the questionnaire form sent out in the Branch’s Annual Survey of Wage Rates 
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and Hours of Labour in Canada. Each schedule covers a particular industry 
and contains brief descriptions of selected occupations that are considered 
representative of that industry for wage reporting purposes. Through the use of 
occupational descriptions, a more uniform reporting of wage rates by occupation 
is achieved. In preparing the schedules, representative establishments in each 
industry are consulted regarding adequacy of occupational coverage and descrip- 
tions. To date, schedules have been prepared for seventy industries. Occupa- 
tional code lists for each of these schedules have also been prepared for use 
in coding wage returns. 


Work on summarizing armed services trade specifications and establishing 
service-civilian occupational relationships was continued during the year in co- 
operation with the Department of National Defence. 


Several special research projects were undertaken in this field in connection 
with the study of skilled manpower resources for the Royal Commisison on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects. A survey of organized plant training programs, 
previously conducted in January 1952, was again carried out in January 1956, 
in order to assess some of the major changes that have occurred in plant training 
since 1952. A question was asked in the April 1, 1956, working conditions 
survey to obtain information on the number of skilled tradesmen in industry, 
the extent of organized trade training for skilled tradesmen, and the ways in 
which firms met their requirements for skilled tradesmen during the past year. 
Existing sources of apprenticeship and vocational training statistics were analyzed 
and tables prepared. A report is being prepared on the Organization of Vocational 
Education in Canada. 


Technical Personnel 


A register of technical personnel which the Branch maintains is a record 
of Canadian architects, scientists, engineers and veterinarians. During the year, 
this register was maintained and expanded in coverage. 


At the end of the year the register contained detailed punch card informa- 
tion on nearly 41,000 persons, covering professional specializations and functions, 
academic qualifications, location and salary. Material in some detail has been 
assembled for an additional 10,000 persons for whom punch cards have not 
been made because they have retired or are not occupying positions considered 
to be professional for the purposes of the Technical Personnel Register. In 
addition, partial information is available for a further 28,000 persons, including 
the graduating classes of 1953, 1954 and 1955, whose record is as yet tentative 
since they are not yet considered to be established in their professional careers. 
The total number of persons included in the register at the end of the year, 
in all the above categories, was 79,000 in comparison to 72,900 at the end of 


last year. 


Questionnaires were distributed to all Canadian universities in order to 
obtain the names, addresses and courses of prospective 1956 graduates in the 
professions covered by the register. The records of immigrants with technical 
training were secured with the help of the National Employment Service and 
various professional organizations during the year. Liaison was maintained 
with the National Science Foundation in the United States, for exchange of 
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information on Canadian scientists who are members of United States professional 
societies, and United States scientists resident in Canada. Three Technical 
Personnel bulletins were published : March 1955, Progress Report on Technical 
Personnel Register; June 1955, Report on Architects; September 1955, Report 
on Geologists. These bulletins are circulated to members of government depart- 
ments, persons in industry and education, provincial educational departments 
and counselling services, the universities, and other organizations in Canada 
and abroad. 


In February 1956, the Branch sponsored a meeting of an advisory com- 
mittee on professional manpower which was attended by representatives of 
scientific and professional associations, the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, and government departments and agencies. The purpose of this 
meeting was to discuss the problems of the availability and use of information on 
scientific and engineering personnel and related subjects. 


In co-operation with the National Employment Service preparations were 
made for the 1956 survey of future requirements for professional personnel. 
About 1,100 large industrial establishments as well as provincial and federal 
government departments and universities will indicate their probable employment 
requirements of scientific and engineering personnel. 


During the year arrangements were made to keep the Technical Personnel 
Register more nearly up-to-date by surveying one-third of all registrants every 
third year. It is expected that this will make the available data on Canadian 
scientists and engineers more current and useful. 


Close contact was maintained with Canadian universities, scientific and 
professional organizations, some of the major employers of scientists, the National 
Employment Service, the National Research Council, the Defence Research 
Board, and other government agencies and organizations to which the Technical 
Personnel Register has proved of service and from whom co-operation is obtained. 


Other Activities 


The Branch prepared ten reports for the International Labour Office. 
Those of a comprehensive nature included the report for the fifteenth issue of 
the I.L.O. Year Book of Labour Statistics, the report for the Statistical Year 
Book of the United Nations, the report for the United Nations Demographic 
Year Book and reports on building, civil engineering and public works, coal 
mining industry, on freedom of employers’ and workers’ organizations in Canada, 
and on salaried and professional workers in Canada. 


During the year, the fifth edition of the booklet Working and Living Con- 
ditions in Canada was completed and made available for distribution. As this 
publication is widely used for reference by officials concerned with immigration, 
particular attention was given to topics of special interest to prospective 
Canadians. The booklet includes concise information on general economic 
conditions, employment, labour force, women in the labour force, seasonality 
of employment, agriculture, employment service, fair employment practices 
legislation, education, apprenticeship, vocational training and guidance, profes- 
sional personnel, labour unions and collective bargaining, wage rates and hourly 
earnings, weekly earnings, hours of work and working conditions, standard of 
living and prices, and social security measures. 
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The Branch maintained close contact with developments in the agricultural 
industry, particularly with respect to farm labour. The third in the series of 
booklets on farm labour problems, Working and Living Conditions in Agriculture, 
was completed and made available for distribution during 1955. Distribution 
of Bulletins No. 1, The Farmer’s Son, and No. 2, Farm Safety and Workmen’s 
Compensation, was continued. 


Assistance was given in the preparation of two reports for the annual 
Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Production Conference. One dealt with the 
farm labour situation in 1955, and the other with the outlook for farm labour 
in 1956. Both were published in the Current Review of Agricultural Conditions 
in Canada. 
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The Labour Gazette 


As the official journal of the Department, The Labour Gazette continued 
during the fiscal year the policy established when it was founded in 1900 of 
reporting objectively and factually events and trends in labour and industry, 
and of publishing accurate statistical and other information relating to labour 
conditions. 

The Labour Gazette regularly publishes records of labour legislation, em- 
ployment and unemployment, immigration, farm labour, wages and hours of 
labour, price trends and cost of living, industrial relations, industrial disputes, 
conciliation, collective agreements, vocational training activities, rehabilitation 
of disabled persons, industrial health and accidents, women in industry, employ- 
ment and training of youth, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
provincial departments of labour and workmen’s compensation boards, and the 
decisions of the Canada Labour Relations Board. 


Articles on Labour Problems 


Articles on the economic and social aspects of labour problems, many of 
which were prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, also appeared 
in various issues during the year. Special articles were: “Automation” in the 
April issue, and “The Story of The Labour Gazette”, published in August. The 
fourth and last of a series of articles on a study of industrial pension plans 
appeared in the July issue. 

The proceedings of the International Labour Organization, the annual 
industrial relations conferences at McGill and Laval Universities, and the annual 
conventions of the major labour organizations in Canada, the United States and 
Great Britain were comprehensively reported, as also were the briefs submitted 
to the federal and provincial Governments by various labour bodies. A report 
of the first constitutional convention of the combined American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations was given in the January 1956 
number. 


Monthly Distribution 


The average monthly distribution of The Labour Gazette during the fiscal 
year was 14,499 (11,501 in English and 2,998 in French). Of this number, 
the average monthly paid circulation was 7,153 (5,539 in English and 1,614 
in French), and the complimentary circulation was 7,346 (5,962 in English 
and 1,384 in French). The English circulation is 48-1 per cent paid; the 
French 53-8 per cent paid. 

The condensation of press stories and editorials for distribution to officials 
of the Government, which had formerly been prepared weekly by the Branch, 
was in August changed to a daily summary. The Branch continued the super- 
vision of the department’s press clipping bureau. 

The subscription rate in April 1955 became $2 a year for Canadian sub- 
scribers, with a special rate of $1 a year to groups of five or more to accommodate 
the requirements of trade union locals, students, and companies wishing to 
subscribe for their staffs, and $4 a year outside Canada. At the close of each 
calendar year a limited number of volumes are bound, with a classified index, 
and sold to subscribers at $5 a volume in Canada and $7 in other countries. 
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Information and Publicity 


The Information Branch provides a wide variety of information and 
publicity services for the Department, the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion and the Canada Labour Relations Board. This is in line with the policy 
of the Department to keep the public and the press fully informed on the legisla- 
tion it administers, as well as on the activities of all federal agencies in the 
labour field. 


The duties of the Branch include press liaison services for the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of the Disabled, the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, the National Apprenticeship Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference, and the National 
Employment Committee. 


The Branch is responsible for the preparation and circulation of news 
releases on all policies and activities of the Department. During the year, 148 
releases were issued. A one-page bulletin summarizing all news releases issued 
during each week was mailed to all weekly newspapers. 


A brief digest of current labour and industrial matters, “2 Minutes of 
Employment Facts”, printed in bulletin form, was distributed on a monthly 
basis to employers and employer groups, leading trade unions, and others 
interested in the subjects covered. The circulation, on a request basis in both 
English and French, was about 30,000 for each issue. In addition, several 
thousand extra copies of certain issues were requested by interested groups, 
and some issues were used as pamphlets for distribution at labour conventions 
and other meetings. 


Again during the year an advertising campaign was carried out to promote 
the sale of Canadian Government Annuities. The Branch was largely responsible 
for the design, lay-out and copy for these advertisements, It was also responsible 
for choice of media, which meant keeping the productivity of individual advertise- 
ments and various publications under constant review. 


The Branch continued to cooperate with the National Coordinator, Civilian 
Rehabilitation, in a program of publicity on behalf of rehabilitation and the 
employment of the handicapped. Press releases, broadcasts on “Canada at 
Work” and issues of “2 Minutes of Employment Facts” were used to outline 
the operation of the Federal-Provincial Rehabilitation Program and to promote 
the employment of handicapped persons. Material was provided to assist local 
offices of the National Employment Service organizing an “Employ the Handi- 
capped Week” in October. Screenings were continued of the film “Everybody’s 
Handicapped” designed to widen the employment horizon for the disabled. By 
the end of the year the film, first released in 1954, had been seen by a total 
audience of more than 200,000 persons, a large proportion of them business 
executives. 

During the year, the Branch wrote the English and French scripts for, 
and placed in production with the National Film Board, another film to aid 
the national rehabilitation program. The new film, which was close to com- 
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pletion at March 31, will be used to arouse community interest in planning and 
local coordination of rehabilitation services. The film is based on practical 
Canadian experience and lays out a general plan for a community rehabilitation 
organization. Intended for viewing by the general public as well as by specialists 
in the field, it recognizes that a successful community program needs active help 
and understanding from every group in the community and particularly from 
employers. ; 


While the circulation of exhibits to fairs and exhibitions has been discon- 
tinued by the Department, existing exhibits, with minor alterations, have been 
used at labour congress conventions and other meetings to serve as distributing 
points for information material and to publicize generally the services available 
through the Department. 


In keeping with the policy of the Department to assist provincial govern- 
ments and associated agencies, and employer and employee associations working 
in the field of accident prevention, distribution was continued of the series of 
safety films prepared in co-operation with the National Film Board under the 
general title, “Accidents Don’t Happen—They’re Caused”. A seventh film in 
the series, on the emergency care and handling of accident victims with spinal 
injuries, was released during the year. The film, “Early Handling of Spinal 
Injuries”, explains why injuries to the spine are so dangerous and demonstrates 
an approved method of handling conscious and unconscious patients to prevent 
further injury which may result in paralysis or death. The Branch also assisted 
in a campaign to encourage safety in federal government departments and crown 
corporations. 


The Department again assisted the National Film Board financially in the 
operation of an Industrial Film Preview Library, consisting of films selected 
by the Branch. Blocks of these films were distributed during the year by the 
National Film Board throughout the country, as a service to employers and to 
encourage the formation of community Industrial and Trade Union Film Councils. 


The Branch conducted liaison with other departments in all labour matters 
pertaining to veterans of the Armed Forces, and continued to handle enquiries 
concerning reinstatement rights under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. 


‘The Branch cooperated in arranging publicity and information material in 
connection with the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. Eight radio 
broadcasts produced in 1954 were re-broadcast in the “(Canada at Work” series. 
These talks by well-known Canadians were printed as individual leaflets for 
distribution to employers in industries under federal jurisdiction, to labour unions 
and other interested organizations. They were also consolidated in booklet 
form for sale under the title of “Do Unto Others”. A display panel, with 
pamphlets, posters, copies of the Act and other information material, was made 
available at labour conventions and meetings of appropriate organizations. 


“Canada at Work’ 


The Branch is responsible for producing the weekly radio program “Canada 
at Work” for broadcast over independent radio stations. In addition to the 
details of collecting material, writing, editing, and distributing the programs, 
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the Branch recorded the bulk of the broadcasts with its own equipment. Broad- 
cast regularly since 1942, “Canada at Work” brings current information on 
Jabour and related topics before the public. At the year’s end the program was 
being carried weekly by 62 radio stations. In addition, 23 French language 
radio stations carried a series of ten broadcasts produced by the Branch on the 
main subjects covered by the regular English programs. 


Broadcasts during the year dealt with such subjects as seasonal unemploy- 
ment, rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, racial discrimination and fair 
employment practices, apprenticeship and vocational training, employment of 
older workers, labour-management cooperation committees, the International 
Labour Organization, industrial safety, unemployment insurance, employment 
for university graduates, industrial pension plans, and cooperation between 
government and industry in a variety of fields. 


Many of these broadcasts were written and delivered by professionals in 
the fields covered. Others were by well-known Canadians or international 
figures who spoke in support of departmental programs such as employment 
of the physically handicapped. More than 22,000 scripts were sent out in 
response to written requests. 


Employment of Older Workers 


The Branch co-operated with the Interdepartmental Committee on the 
Older Workers established in 1953, on the recommendation of the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower. The Committee is composed of representatives 
of the Departments of Labour, National Health and Welfare, Veterans Affairs 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The Director of the Branch is 
chairman of this committee, and another member of the staff is secretary. This 
committee has continued to study various phases of the whole problem with a 
view to publicizing results. Close liaison was continued during the year with 
employer, labour and welfare organizations. A sub-committee made up of 
appropriate officials from several departments conducted a study of pension plans 
as an obstacle to the employment of older workers, and at the end of the year 
was preparing a report. Simultaneously, a review of all available published 
material on flexible retirement was carried out by the Branch. In co-operation 
with the Canadian Retail Federation, preliminary arrangements were completed 
for a survey of the retail industry in relation to the problem of the older worker. 
The committee decided the first step would be a pilot survey of two large retail 
outlets which will be conducted by the Economics and Research Branch with 
assistance from the National Employment Service. 


The Branch continued to keep the problem before the public during the 
year by liaison with newspapers and periodicals, by radio broadcasts and by 
continued distribution of a branch report entitled “The Problem of the Older 
Worker”. Many letters of enquiry on different phases of the problem were 
answered. A departmental film called “Date of Birth”, produced in 1950, 
covering various aspects of the problem was still being screened during the year 
for interested groups of executives and personnel officers. 
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Winter Employment 


During the winter of 1955-56, the Labour Department and the National 
Employment Service, in conjunction with the National Employment Advisory 
Committee, organized a national program specifically designed to increase em- 
ployment for those out of work because of seasonal factors. The campaign 
had the endorsation and cooperation of the major employer and labour organiza- 
tions and several other national bodies, including many women’s groups. Liaison 
was also maintained with the appropriate provincial government departments. 
(See also page 34.) 


In support of the program a broad publicity campaign was organized. 
The first phase was designed to encourage individuals, organizations and business 
enterprises, especially on the local level, to plan for construction, maintenance 
or similar work so well in advance as to provide the maximum employment in 
the winter months. The second phase, beginning in the second week of January, 
was designed to encourage home and business owners and others to have their 
inside construction, repair and maintenance jobs done at that time, when the 
construction industry was in its slack season. 


In addition to establishing liaison with national organizations actively sup- 
porting the publicity campaign, the Branch prepared and placed advertising in 
all daily and weekly newspapers and spot announcements on all radio stations 
during January. At the same time, a film trailer was circulated to all first-run 
motion picture theatres and to television stations. Three broadcasts stressing 
the theme of the campaign were produced in the “Canada at Work” radio series. 
The Branch also produced two posters, one for the fall and one for the winter 
for distribution in quantity to all localities where there was a local National 
Employment Office. Pamphlets and circular letters were also prepared to stimulate 
interest. 


It was realized from the outset that if the national publicity and educational 
efforts were to produce any tangible results, individual communities would have 
to undertake coordinated efforts on their own behalf. As a result, Information 
Branch activities were designed to give maximum support to local employment 
offices of the National Employment Service and Local Employment Committees. 
In varying degrees, every town and city where there was an employment office 
saw an attempt to increase winter job opportunities. The Government’s efforts 
were necessarily limited and were considered only an introduction to what proved 
to be broad support by business and industry. Preliminary reports from local 
offices available at the end of the year indicated that in advertising support 
alone, the number of newspaper page advertisements sponsored by local business 
and industry ran into the hundreds, and radio and television spot announce- 
ments into the thousands. 
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Labour Legislation 


The Legislation Branch is a research branch, working in the field of 
government regulation of terms and conditions of employment. It undertakes 
studies of labour legislation in Canada and in other countries and makes com- 
parative analyses of the standards established and the methods of regulation. 
For the general public it publishes current information on the standards in effect 
under federal and provincial labour laws in Canada and from time to time 
the results of studies of various types of laws in Canada and elsewhere. On 
request it undertakes studies and prepares reports for government officials 
and others who are seeking specific knowledge of any particular type of labour 
legislation. A complete library of federal and provincial statutes is maintained 
as well as an historical file of the regulations issued under all federal and 
provincial labour laws. 


Each month in the Labour Law section of The Labour Gazette the Branch 
reports on current developments in labour law in Canada, giving an analysis 
of changes made. Included are changes affecting minimum wages, hours of 
work, holidays with pay, apprenticeship, licensing of workmen, non-discrimina- 
tion provisions, compensation for industrial accidents, safety and health in 
places of employment, and labour relations. Reports of significant new legisla- 
tion in other countries are included from time to time. Selected court decisions 
in cases of particular interest to labour are regularly reviewed. 


Annually, the bulletin Provincial Labour Standards is issued, setting out 
the minimum legal standards in the main fields of employment in regard to child 
labour, holidays, hours of work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day, workmen’s 
compensation, equal pay and fair employment practices. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a bulletin giving a detailed analysis of workmen’s compensation 
legislation, is also issued each year. It describes the principles common to the 
Acts, points out differences and sets out in tabular form the benefits payable in each 
province to injured workmen and their dependants in fatal cases. English and 
French editions of both bulletins based on the legislation in effect in December 
1955 were placed on sale in February 1956. 


Reports are prepared each year on various phases of labour law in Canada 
in connection with Canada’s participation in the International Labour Organiza- 
tion and the United Nations. Since April 1, 1955, reports have been prepared 
for transmission to the International Labour Office on hours of work, minimum 
wages, weekly rest, equal pay and (with other branches) freedom of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations; and for transmission to the United Nations on 
developments in 1954 in the field of human rights. 


Another publication, Labour Legislation in Canada, 1948 is a consolidation 
of federal and provincial labour laws in effect December 31, 1948. This is the 
fifth consolidation since the series was begun in 1915. The publication of 
annual supplements was discontinued after the first supplement to the 1948 
volume. 
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Day-to-day work of the Branch includes preparation of memoranda in 
answer to specific requests on a wide variety of questions relating to labour 
law from governments in Canada and abroad and from students, unions, business 
firms and others. 


Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation 


A member of the Branch serves as the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation. 


This Association, formed in 1938, is an organization of the federal and 
provincial departments of labour, and of boards or commissions administering 
a labour law. Its objects are to provide a medium for the exchange of informa- 
tion, to encourage the best possible standards of law enforcement and administra- 
tion, and to bring about greater uniformity in labour legislation. The provinces 
pay an annual membership fee of $25. In addition to providing the services 
of a secretary-treasurer, the Department assumes the cost of reporting and 
publishing the annual proceedings for the use of the members. 


Representatives of the Department, of all ten provincial departments of 
labour and of the Unemployment Insurance Commission attended the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the Association in Regina, August 30 to September 2, 
1955. The agenda included current developments in legislation, conciliation 
procedures in the settlement of disputes and the training of labour inspectors. 
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The Library 


The Library of the Department of Labour was established upon the forma- 
tion of the Department in 1900. It serves as a source of information for the 
Department of Labour, government departments, employers, unions, students, 
and the general public. Constitutions and proceedings of all labour organizations 
active in Canada and similar publications from most of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries, the United States and other countries, are on file. The Library also pre- 
serves copies of all publications of the Department, the International Labour 
Office, and many government documents pertaining to labour from other countries. 


During 1955-1956 the Library catalogued and added 3,560 volumes to its 
collection. A considerable amount of weeding reduced the total book collection 
to approximately 120,000 volumes. Reclassification and recataloguing of the 
collection continued when time permitted. This project should be completed 
next year. 


Branch Libraries Established 


Branch libraries have been set up in the Vocational Training and the 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branches and are functioning well. The Economics and 
Research Branch library had a busy year but its services were limited due to 
lack of staff. 


The cataloguing of Commonwealth and international trade union papers 
was completed, with 79 titles being recorded. A net reduction of 21 periodicals 
was made. 


In addition to the monthly lists of new books appearing in the Labour 
Gazette, a new compilation of Canadian labour papers available on microfilm 
was completed. This list now includes 177 titles. Positive microfilm of these is 
available for purchase or loan. 


Binding costs were further reduced through the use of microfilm. The 
microfilm reader was used quite frequently during the year. 


Reference work continued to increase: 77 bibliographies were prepared on 
request and 95 others brought up to date. Indexing of labour journals continued 
and 1,200 articles were so treated. About one-third of reference requests came 
from industry, a quarter from departmental members, about 10 per cent from 
business and unions and the rest from students, etc. 


Non-Government Personnel 


Circulation statistics show that 7,621 volumes and 1,988 periodicals were 
loaned during the year. Interlibrary loans totalled 815. Book loans to non- 
government personnel may have to be curtailed due to difficulties in securing the 
return of such books, including the actual loss of books. 


A complete description of the Library, its history and services appeared 
in the February 1956 issue of the Labour Gazette. 
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Government Empleyees Compensation 


During the year under review 16,062 claims for benefits under the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act* were received from departments of govern- 
ment Crown corporations and agencies. This Act, first passed in 1918 and 
replaced by a new Act in 1947, provides for medical treatment, hospitalization 
and compensation for federal employees injured or occupationally diseased due 
to their work. It also provides compensation for the dependents of employees 
who die as a result of accidents or diseases. 

While the total number of claims was higher than in any preceding fiscal 
year, the increase of 372 over the total of 15,690 for 1954-55 was the smallest 
in 10 years. There were 22 fatal cases compared with 30 in the previous year. 
This indicates that in govérnment employment, as in private industry, there are 
serious hazards to be faced. Details of claims are given in Table I. 

Some important changes in the Act were approved by Parliament last year. 
Instead of the province of injury, the province of usual employment now is the 
determining factor as to which Workmen’s Compensation Board or Commission 
will adjudicate and make payments on a claim. These boards, and the Commission 
in Quebec, process claims of federal employees, along with those of workers in 
non-government enterprises. The funds to do this are supplied by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, which also pays a proportion of the administrative costs of the 
provincial bodies. This co-operative arrangement has been in force for many years. 


Varied Rates 

Varying rates of compensation are paid under provincial acts and the change 
referred to was made to ensure that an employee temporarily assigned to work 
in another province would not lose the benefit of higher compensation in the 
province in which he usually is employed should he suffer an occupational injury. 
Ontario and Saskatchewan have higher rates than other provinces although there 
has been a tendency towards greater uniformity in recent years. Provincial rates 
apply to federal employees because it is the view of the authorities that all workers, 
government and non-government, should be placed on the same level. 

The Act was further amended to broaden the definition of employee. Generally, 
it had been the practice to cover only those paid a direct wage or salary by the 
Government. Interpretations of the status of certain agencies of the Crown brought 
employees of various corporations, boards, commissions, and other bodies under 
the Act and personnel who render part-time services, with or without remunera- 
tion, are now protected, upon approval of the Governor in Council. 

Another change has resulted in bringing locally-engaged employees abroad 
within the provisions of the Act. These are persons taken on the strength of 
Canadian embassies, legations, consulates, trade and commerce, labour, immigra- 
tion and other offices in foreign countries. About 1,500 are so employed. Also, 
employees of the Government who are posted to foreign establishments have been 
given entitlement to the Ontario rates of compensation. In most instances, of 
course, these employees would be assigned abroad from Government headquarters 
in Ottawa. Formerly the scale of compensation was that of the provinces in which 
they were residents before being sent overseas. 


* The Government Employees Compensation, R.S.C. 1952, c. 134 as amended by R.S.C. 1952, 
320 1955) 6. aa. 
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_ TABLE 1—Number of Accidents and Industrial Diseases Reported Under the Act, 
Fiscal Year 1955-56 


oe SSS 


Compen- Full Medical 
Province Pension sation Salary Aid Fatal Rejected Total 

Newfoundland ............ 1 Soni 28 198 a 3 288 
Prince Edward Island aN 26 8 34 4 93 1 69 
Nova. ‘Scotia 44.5... 5 p10) 132 904 4 10 1,280 
New Brunswick ........ 3 83 64 256 1 14 421 
Quebeceks: 13.065; hier.. 30 366 588 1,453 1 51 2,489 
CLUES Ee a 7 T47 997 4,194 8 190 6,143 
ESTOS a5. e540 ce ts on 125 101 541 3 23 793 
Saskatchewan .............. 3 138 119 290 Z 2 554 
1M oo Pn a ren ae ey 10 Jon Z19 817 1 17 1,415 
British Columbia ........ 2 334 379 1,487 Z v9) 2,281 
Yukon and Northwest 

PeMMIROTICS) SHAUL. S 115 18 189 aay 4 329 


ooy7 C002) 64 2,568 2.003 10,363 we a2, 16,062 


Note: In the above table, “Pension” is an award for a permanent disability: ‘‘Compensation” 
is money paid on an approved scale for a period of incapacitation due to an accident or occupa- 
tional disease entries under ‘“‘Full Salary” are cases where full salary was paid by the department 
or agency concerned of the federal government during the period of lay-off in lieu of ordinary 
compensation; entries under ‘Medical Aid’ refer to claims in which the period of disability was 
not long enough to warrant payment of compensation but in which medical expenses were paid. 


Recent Amendments 


Several other amendments were made to the Act. In cases where an 
employee is injured by a third party he may accept the benefits of the Act or take 
legal action directly. If he chooses the benefits of the Act, he subrogates his rights 
to the Crown. Action may then be taken on behalf of the Crown. Formerly, 
if a judgment obtained was for a larger sum than cost of benefits to the employee 
under the Act, the excess was credited to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Now 
it may be paid to the employee, subject to certain conditions. With the approval 
of the Minister of Labour, an employee also may reach a settlement with a third 
party for less than the total amount of compensation he would have received and 
be paid the difference from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


By direct negotiation with third parties or their insurers, the Employees 
Compensation Branch recovered many thousands of dollars to offset the cost of 
medical aid, hospital care and compensation or full salary occasioned by injuries 
to employees of departments. There is a large number of employees on outside 
work, such as motor vehicle operators, letter carriers and others who encounter 
risks not common to employees on administrative or other inside work. 


The growth of government employment in general and expansion of research, 
exploratory and other work involving more than ordinary risks has led to a greater 
number of accidents. Parliament in 1955 approved an additional section of the 
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Act to authorize the Minister to promote and encourage safety programs in depart- 
ments and other areas of federal activity. In this connection, a series of eight 
posters was produced for the Government Employees Compensation Branch in the 
year and various other media for safety thought promotion were used. 


TABLE 2—Statement of Disbursements Relative to Claims of Employees of the Federal 
Government During the Fiscal Year 1955-56 and Federal Government Share of 
Administration Expenses Charged by Provincial Boards or 
Commissions for the Calendar Year 1955 


Administration 
Claims expenses charged 
Disbursements by Provincial Boards 
Fiscal Year or Commissions for 
Province 1955-56 calendar year 1955 Total 
Newfoundland. ............ $ 23,831.34 Sa 2:253:65 $ 26,084.99 
Prince Edward Island 11,236.88 985.34 1222222 
Nova Scotia .............. 108,587.95 11,052.86 119,640.81 
New Brunswick .......... 63005263 3,303.68 38,857.31 
QUE Ec }. eens A eens 369,905.72 20,993.00 390,898.72 
ONEAHO kee 539,620.33 57,178.99 596,799.32 
Manitoba’ 17.0 eee 57 745.30 6,625.83 64,371.13 
Saskatchewan ............ 63,078.76 5,004.18 68,082.94 
PRIDCI Cas eat et ee 161,943.27 19,902.82 181,846.09 
British Columbia ........ 259,360.60 30,566.26 289,926.86 
Payments respecting 
employees locally 
engaged outside 
Canadas .. 282235..06 18.75 18.75 


$1,630,882.53 $157,866.61 $1,788,749.14 
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Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


In the fiscal year 63 steamship companies were subject to the provisions of 
The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, R.S.C. 1952, Chapter 178, as amended 
by R.S.C. 1952-53, Chapter 16. There were 44 claims for compensation. 


The Act is administered by the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board of 
which A. H. Brown is chairman, B. J. Roberts, vice-chairman, Capt. G. L. C. 
Johnson, member and George G. Greene, secretary. 


Four meetings were held by the Board at which 27 disputed claims were 
considered. Three claims for compensation were rejected and one was allowed. 
Eight awards in permanent disability cases and five in death cases were approved. 
The Board decided in one case to award a lump sum for future medical aid pay- 
ments, due to the liquidation of the company. A request for an increase in a 
monthly pension for permanent disability was approved. Two fatal cases were 
before the Board, but no action was necessary as no dependency was claimed; 
decision in five others was deferred. 


Branch is in Charge 


Detail work in connection with the administration of the Act is done by the 
staff of the Government Employees Compensation Branch of the Department 
under the supervision of the Director of the Branch, who is also secretary of the 
Board. The secretary is authorized by the Board to pass upon all settlements of 
temporary disability claims which are in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act and are not disputed by the employer or the employees. Approval of such 
settlements, as well as awards in permanent disability and death cases, are the 
final responsibility of the Board. 


The, employer is required to pay the compensation directly when official 
notification of the approval of claims and amount of awards is received from 
the Board. 


Under the Act, all seamen, except pilots, apprenticed pilots or fishermen, 
must be protected against accidents arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment by liability insurance or other means satisfactory to the Board, which the 
employer himself must provide. 


A seaman is defined as “one employed or engaged on a ship registered in 
Canada or chartered by demise to a person resident in Canada or having his 
principal place of business in Canada when the ship is engaged in trading on a 
foreign voyage or on a home trade voyage as such voyages are defined in the 
Canada Shipping Act”. 


If so ordered by the Governor-in-Council, the definition also includes a sea- 
man engaged in Canada and employed on a ship that is registered outside of 
Canada and operated by a person resident in Canada or having his principal place 
of business in Canada when such ship is so engaged. 
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International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the official liaison agency between the 
International Labour Organisation on the one hand and the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the employers’ and workers’ organizations, and the public of Canada, 
on the other hand. After World War II the expansion of ILO activities was 
such that the ILO Branch in the Department was set up to look after international 
labour affairs. 


The International Labour Organization, established in 1919 by the Versailles 
Peace Treaties, is an inter-governmental agency whose purpose is to promote 
social justice in all countries of the world. Canada is one of 70 members of the 
ILO, which is a specialized agency of the United Nations. The ILO is 
democratically governed on a tripartite basis by representatives of the govern- 
ment, of the employers, and of the workers from each member nation. 


The machinery of the International Labour Organization consists of three 
main organs: 


(1) The Governing Body, which meets three times a year, is the executive 
council of the Organization. It maintains general supervision over the work 
of the International Labour Office and over the various Conferences and Com- 
mittees. 


(2) The International Labour Conference is a world assembly meeting 
yearly for consideration of labour and social problems. The Conference adopts 
Conventions and Recommendations based on careful fact-finding and discussion. 


(3) The International Labour Office acts as secretariat, world research 
and information centre, and publishing house for the Organization. In the 
operational field, it assists member states by furnishing experts on manpower 
training and technical assistance. sd 


Canada’s Part in the Work of the I.L.0. 


Canada aided in the establishment of the International Labour Organization 
in 1919 and has taken an active part in its work since that time. Canada is 
one of the ten countries of chief industrial importance which are permanent 
members of the Governing Body of the ILO. The Canadian Government member 
on the Governing Body is the Deputy Minister of Labour. Canada also has 
a deputy employer member and a deputy worker member. 


Canada is represented at the Annual Conference of the ILO, at the triennial 
American Regional Conference and at other special conferences by tripartite 
delegations representing the Government, the employers and the workers of 
Canada. Similarly, tripartite delegations represent Canada at sessions of the eight 
industrial committees which convene every two or three years to discuss special 
problems of these industries: building, civil engineering and public works; 
chemical industries; coal mines; inland transport; iron and steel; metal trades; 
petroleum and textiles. In addition, there are Canadian members on the following 
ILO advisory committees: finance and administrative, allocations, permanent 
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migration, indigenous labour, social security, international development works, 
productivity in manufacturing industries, occupational safety and health, recrea- 
tion, women’s work, juvenile employment, statistical experts, Joint ILO-WHO 
Committee on ig igen Health, and Joint ILO-WHO Committee on Hygiene 
of Seafarers. 

Training Courses 


Canada aids the Technical Assistance Program of the ILO by furnishing 
experts in various types of industrial training for service in under-developed 
countries, by arranging training courses and tours in Canada for selected persons 
from such countries, and by providing training materials such as the ILO text 
“National Employment Services—Canada” for use by trainees in other countries. 


Canada has now ratified 18 ILO Conventions and is required to report 
annually on their application: 


No. 1—Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919; 

No. 7—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920; 

No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920; 

No. 14—Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921; 

No. 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921; 

No. 16—Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921; 
No. 22—Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926; 

No. 26—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928; 


No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 
1929; 


No. 32—Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932; 
No. 58—Minimum Age for Employment (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936; 
No. 63—Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938; 
No. 68—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946; 

No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946; 

No. 73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946; 

No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946; 

No. 80—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946; 

No. 88—Employment Service Convention, 1948. 


Liaison Work 


The ILO Branch co-ordinates all ILO work by liaison with the Department 
of External Affairs and all other federal departments, with the ten provincial 
governments, with the major employers’ and workers’ organizations, and with 
the public at large. The Branch makes all arrangements for the Canadian 
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delegations, including government, employer and worker representatives, attending 
international labour conferences and committee meetings. The Branch also 
prepares a large part of the briefing instructions for the government delegates 
at ILO meetings on reports and papers submitted for discussion, and the remain- 
der in co-operation with other branches and departments. After consultation 
with federal and provincial departments and agencies, reports are prepared, 
under the supervision of the Branch, in reply to ILO questionnaires and inquiries 
on a wide variety of labour matters, in addition to annual and periodical reports 
on the application of ILO Conventions and Recommendations. Departmental 
reports are also submitted on the deliberations of various ILO bodies. 


When the authentic texts of Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
at an annual ILO Conference are received, they are referred to the Department 
of Justice for a legal opinion on the legislative jurisdiction for each. When this 
is obtained, authentic texts of such Conventions and Recommendations are tabled 
in the House of Commons and the Senate of Canada with the accompanying 
legal opinion. Then the authentic texts are sent to the lieutenant-governors 
of the ten provinces, and to the major employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


The provincial departments of labour and the major employers’ and workers’ 
organizations are also provided regularly with the annual reports on ratified 
Conventions, with the periodical reports on other Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, and with the reports and studies issued by the ILO on various labour 
problems of current international interest. 


By these and other means, the ILO is kept informed on the progress of 
industrial and economic conditions in Canada, and the Canadian governments 
and organizations concerned are kept in touch with developments in international 
labour affairs.* 


Main Activities in the Fiseal Year 1955-56 


During the year the Branch completed arrangements for Canada’s repre- 
sentation at the following ILO meetings (listed in chronological order): 


In 1955, the 5th session, Petroleum Committee; the 129th session, Governing 
Body; the 38th Annual International Labour Conference; the 5th session, Textiles 
Committee; the 130th session, Governing Body; the American Regional Technical 
Meeting on Co-operation. 


In 1956, the 131st session, Governing Body. 


All these meetingst were held in Geneva except the 5th session of the 
Petroleum Committee (Caracas, Venezuela), and American Regional Technical 
Meeting on Co-operation (Mexico City). 


Annual Conference 


The 38th Annual Conference was attended by nearly 700 delegates and 
advisers representing the governments, employers and workers of member 
countries, plus a number of observers from other countries, territories and 


*The Department has available for distribution a pamphlet Canada and the ILO, which 
gives fuller particulars on this subject. 


tMore detailed information on these meetings was carried in The Labour Gazette. 
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organizations. Heading the Canadian delegation was the Minister of Labour, 
who was among 150 speakers in the general debate on the Director-General’s 
Report concerning world labour conditions, which centred on labour-manage- 
ment relations. 


The Conference adopted Convention No. 104 concerning the abolition 
of penal sanctions for breaches of contract of employment by indigenous workers. 
It also adopted Recommendation No. 99 concerning vocational rehabilitation 
of the disabled, and Recommendation No. 100 concerning the protection of 
migrant workers in underdeveloped countries and territories. First discussions 
were held on vocational training in agriculture and on welfare facilities for 
workers. 


Resolutions were adopted at the Conference on numerous questions such 
as employment of women, protection of trade union rights, peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, and labour-management relations. The Conference approved 
a net budget of $7,395,729 for 1956, of which Canada’s share is 3-63% or 
bo oJ,021. 


Other Meetings 


The Governing Body at its 129th, 130th, and 131st sessions considered 
the conclusions of various Conferences and Committees and what action should 
be taken thereon, and decided the agendas of the 1957 Annual Conference and 
numerous other meetings. Several committees of experts and other advisory 
committees submitted reports which were discussed and approved. The recom- 
mendations of Governing Body Committees on Finance, Allocations, Inter- 
national Organizations, Manpower, Freedom of Association, Technical Assistance, 
etc., were discussed and the Director-General was authorized to take necessary 
action. 


Governing Body Chairman 


The 129th session in June 1955 elected the Deputy-Minister of Labour 
for Canada as Chairman of the Governing Body for the period to July 1956. 
The 131st session in February-March, 1956, debated the 1957 budget estimates 
prepared by the Director-General and a budget of $7,617,708 was passed, 
subject to approval by the Annual ILO Conference in June 1956. ‘The Report 
of the McNair Committee on Freedom of Employers’ and Workers’ Organiza- 
tions was submitted at the 131st session, and it was decided that after a general 
exchange of views on the subject at the 39th Annual Conference, the report 
would come up for discussion at the 133rd session of the Governing Body in 
November 1956. 


Two Industrial Committees met during this year with tripartite Canadian 
delegations attending. The fifth session of the Petroleum Committee met in 
Caracas in April 1955. This session will be reconvened in Geneva in April 
1956. The fifth session of the Textile Committee in September-October 1955 
considered the action taken by member countries and by the ILO on the con- 
clusions of previous sessions and general developments in the industry since the 
last session; the two technical items on the agenda were problems of productivity 
in the textile industry and labour-management relations in textile factories. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


This Branch was established in 1952 as a result of recommendations made 
by the National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. 


Since then nine of the ten provinces having signed the Co-ordination of 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Federal-Provincial Agreements, the develop- 
ment of a national program of civilian rehabilitation was at the end of the fiscal 
year rapidly taking shape. In the province that had not yet signed the Agreement, 
both the governmental and voluntary agencies affected have shown a readiness to 
follow generally along the lines mapped out by, and with the Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion Branch and other federal departments. 


In addition, community consciousness of the values attached to rehabilitation 
was growing. This was manifested in the promotion of centres where the handi- 
capped can receive some or all of the services required, including treatment, 
training and assistance in the development of vocational plans with ultimate place- 
ment in remunerative employment. 


The National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, 
established following the first National Conference in 1951, continued to meet and 
to offer suggestions designed to assist the cabinet ministers primarily concerned 
with civilian rehabilitation. The sixth meeting of the Committee was held in 
Quebec City in October 1955, and recommendations which it had prepared were 
presented to the Government early in February, 1956. 


Co-ordination of Services 


During the year, Ontario signed the Co-ordination of Rehabilitation of Handi- 
capped Persons Agreement. Nine provinces now qualify for assistance up to 
$15,000 a year each on a matching basis. 


These funds may be used to assist in the establishment of provincial offices 
to co-ordinate rehabilitation services by sharing with the Provinces the salaries of 
Provincial Co-ordinators or Directors of Rehabilitation and their staff. 


Vocational Training 


By the end of the year, nine of the provinces had signed Agreements con- 
cerning the Canadian Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, and in eight of these 
provinces, Schedule “R” was in operation. This Schedule is designed to provide 
vocational training of any type desired for disabled persons providing such train- 
ing will result in their rehabilitation. 


Medical Services 


Through the health grants administered by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, projects to expand medical rehabilitation facilities and 
services have been approved in nine provinces. These grants have assisted in 
establishing schools of physiotherapy in the University of Alberta and the Univer- 
sity of Montreal. They have supplied to hospitals and rehabilitation centres equip- 
ment essential to the reduction of disability and have financed the training of 
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personnel for various disciplines associated with medical rehabilitation. As the 
provincial programs develop and the co-ordinators become established in their 
positions, an increasing use of these grants is anticipated. 


Provincial Organization 


While a different organizational pattern is developing in each province, in 
most the provincial co-ordinator is assisted by an interdepartmental committee 
which brings together, at the policy level, representatives of the Departments of 
Health, Welfare, Education and Labour. In three of the provinces, larger Provin- 
cial Advisory Committee have been established and in a number of others initial 
steps necessary to create similar bodies have been taken. Case-finding mechanisms 
have been created and already a number of disabled candidates have been referred 
to vocational training and other rehabilitation services. Already, as a result of 
co-ordination of services, many have been placed in suitable employment following 
medical assessment, vocational counselling and training in skills suited to their 
ability. The National Employment Service participates in the selection of candi- 
dates for vocational training and is continuing to be instrumental in locating 
suitable employment for rehabilitated persons. 


Further Developments 


In the international field, the importance of rehabilitation of the disabled was 
recognized by the passing of a recommendation concerning the vocational rehabili- 
tation of the disabled at the 38th International Labour Conference which was 
outstanding inasmuch as it was accepted unanimously by the governments, the 
workers, and the employers of 70 nations. Once again, Canada’s part in the 
deliberations which led up to this recommendation provided the opportunity of 
evaluating the approach to the problem being taken in Canada. The assurance 
that this country is proceeding on sound lines has been endorsed by more recent 
meetings with experts in the United States and United Nations. 


Publicity 


With the co-operation of the Information Branch, and with the technical 
assistance of the National Film Board, a second film is being prepared in the 
hope that it may offer concrete suggestions to communities interested in develop- 
ing the co-ordination or rehabilitation facilities on a local basis. The first film, 
“Everybody’s Handicapped”, continues to receive wide circulation and has been 
shown to 3,168 audiences, totalling approximately 200,000 persons. 


The Information Branch has continued to include in its “Canada at Work” 
radio series broadcast by outstanding men from Great Britain, the United States 
and Canada, each emphasizing some particular aspect of the value of 
rehabilitation. 


Other Activiiies 


The Branch has maintained close liaison with the Vocational Training 
Branch, and the National Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. It has also worked closely with the Departments of National Health 
and Welfare, and Veterans Affairs, to ensure proper co-ordination of the rehabili- 
tation activities of the Departments. Each of the provinces has been visited and 
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considerable assistance has been given to the provincial co-ordinators, wherever 
requested, in the early and difficult stages of organization. Members of the Branch 
have participated in the following meetings among others: 


The 38th International Labour Conference; the Annual Meeting of the Cana- 
dian Association of Occupational Therapy; the Medical Review Boards of Dis- 
ability Allowances Programmes; a discussion of the problems of the disabled in 
New York University Medical Centre; a Conference of World Organizations 
Interested in the Handicapped, New York City; The United Handicapped Groups 
of Ontario; the Canadian Association of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
Montreal; the Rehabilitation Conference in St. John’s, Newfoundland; the Cana- 
dian Council for Crippled Children and Adults, Montreal, and many others. 


Assistance was again given to “Hire the Handicapped Weeks” in Windsor, 
Ont. and Montreal. 


During the year visitors were received from the United Kingdom, the Union 
of South Africa, the United States, and, of course, many from Canada. The 
Branch continued to work in close co-operation with the Co-ordinator of Rehabili- 
tation of the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Statistics 


A review of the first 472 cases on which information was available reveals 
that with their 228 dependants, these people had been maintained by either their 
families, in institutions, or on public assistance, at an annual cost of approxi- 
mately $203,000. In their first year of employment, they will earn collectively, 
approximately $940,000. Included in those rehabilitated were 23 housewives, who, 
having been restored to self-care, had in most cases released an ablebodied person 
for regular employment. 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Women’s Bureau was established in 1954 to promote a wider under- 
standing of problems peculiar to women workers and the employment of women, 
so as to advance the opportunities of women in employment and to enable them 
to make a more effective contribution to the development of Canada. 


During the year the Bureau embarked on its first major study, the rapidly 
growing participation of married women in the labour force, undertaken because 
of its far-reaching social and economic implications. In the light of the findings 
of a small pilot survey carried out with voluntary assistance from some interested 
women’s organizations, the work was expanded and a nation-wide survey of 
married women who are working for pay was initiated in September. The field 
work, which was virtually complete by the end of March, was carried out with 
the help of social research staffs of various Canadian universities. Planning for 
analysis of the data collected in the field is already under way but it is anticipated 
that it will require several months to complete a report of the study. 


In preparing the basic materials for this survey, the Women’s Bureau has 
had valuable advice and assistance from the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Research Division of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


The survey is being conducted with three general aims in mind: to find out 
the types of jobs performed by married women in the labour force and their 
attitudes and plans in relation to their jobs; to relate the patterns of work to 
family and household responsibilities in regard to such things as the provisions 
being made for the care of children while mothers are working and the effect of 
the mother’s employment on home and family life; and to find out as much as 
possible about their reasons for working and whether or not they plan to continue 
working. 


Women University Graduates 


A survey enquiring into the professional training, fields of specialization and 
vocational experience of women university graduates is also being made. Officers 
of the Canadian Federation of University Women co-operated in the circulation 
of questionnaires to local units of the organization in all parts of Canada in 
January. The rate of response has been high and the completed schedules are 
now in the hands of the Women’s Bureau. This survey has been undertaken in 
the hope that exact and personal data regarding the professional training and work 
experience of a cross-section of university women graduates may be useful in 
analysing the relationship between education and work (i.., a particular job), 
and in selecting the values to be stressed and facts to be recognized by those 
who are giving thought to the future work and role of girls and young women 
in a changing society. 


With a view to discovering potential though as yet unexplored areas of 
employment for mature women, a special study was made of homemakers services 
in cities throughout Canada. Liaison was established with the National Com- 
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mittee on Homemakers’ Services. In co-operation with this group, set up by the 
Canadian Conference on Social Work, the Women’s Bureau is looking to future 
possible developments in this area. 


A roster of national organizations composed exclusively or predominantly 
of women was set up for reference purposes. The information collected includes 
statements of purpose and activities, and up-to-date lists of officers and affiliated 
groups throughout the country. Assistance in establishing this list was entirely 
voluntary, and the Women’s Bureau is gratified to have received answers from 40 
organizations, all national in scope. 


Tables on the occupational distribution of women in the labour force based 
on the 1951 Census and information available from the material of the Labour 
Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were compiled and are 
available for reference. 


With the assistance of the Economics and Research Branch, plans are 
under way for an illustrated statistical brochure to include a text pointing up 
the strengths and weaknesses of female participation in the labour force of 
Canada. ; 


A start has also been made in assembling from various sources informa- 
tion on women’s earnings. 


Wide Study 


Considerable time was spent in the field studying and discussing at first 
hand the problems of women who are working for pay. Valuable assistance 
was received from the regional and local offices of the National Employment 
Service. Among subjects considered were vocational counselling and training 
for girls and women, opportunities of employment, the situation with respect 
to advancement of women in employment, women’s earnings, the problems of 
the older woman worker, the health and general standards of women in employ- 
ment, the special responsibilities of married women in the labour market, and 
the problems of the “first jobber’. 


An important part of the work of the Bureau was the preparation of 
material in response to an increasing volume of individual enquiries for informa- 
tion regarding women workers in Canada. Requests for information were 
received from private individuals, representatives of women’s organizations, 
labour unions and employers of women, as well as from a number of young 
women university students who are studying the problems of women’s work 
and writing theses on various aspects of women’s status. Articles on the work 
of the Bureau and on various phases of women’s employment were prepared 
on the request of a number of interested journals. 


In the course of the year the Bureau participated increasingly in consulta- 
tions and discussions with representatives of other branches of the Department 
with respect to matters affecting women workers and also some of the broader 
problems of labour, nationally and internationally. The Bureau was represented 
on the Interdepartmental Committee on the Problems of the Older Worker. 
It shares Departmental representation on the Joint Planning Commission of 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education and in the Canadian Conference 
on Social Work. 
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Canadian Voeational Training 


The function of the Canadian Vocational Training Branch is to administer 
the provisions of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942. It 
co-operates with provincial government departments, employers’ organizations, 
organized labour and federal government departments and agencies, including 
crown companies and the armed forces. The Branch assists in the promotion, 
organization and development of all types of publicly financed training programs 
deemed necessary to fit persons for employment or to upgrade workers in their 
present occupations. 


The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942 replaces previous 
legislation authorizing co-operative action with the provinces. It also incorporates 
the provisions of certain wartime regulations governing the operation of special 
training programs of various types. It authorizes the Minister of Labour to 
undertake vocational training projects for: the defence of Canada; the rehabilita- 
tion of war veterans; the re-employment of unemployed persons; the develop- 
ment of natural resources; and for any other purpose in the national interest 
which is within the legislative authority of Parliament. 


The Minister is also authorized to undertake and direct research pertaining 
to vocational training and to disseminate information about such training. 


It is further provided that the Minister may enter into an agreement with 
any province, for any period, to provide financial assistance for any project 
undertaken in the province for: any of the foregoing purposes; continuing pro- 
jects previously authorized under the Youth Training Act; training apprentices 
and supervisors in industry; providing vocational training for disabled civilians; 
developing skilled workers in agriculture, forestry, mining, fishing and other 
basic industries; and providing vocational courses in publicly operated schools 
of less than university grade. 


Education, in so far as governments are concerned, is a provincial respon- 
sibility and, since vocational training is generally regarded as an integral part 
of the established educational system in each province, the federal Department 
of Labour has refrained from operating its own training programs and has relied 
on the provinces to provide suitable training for all purposes as set forth in 
the Act. 


The full costs of projects undertaken for the federal government are refunded 
to the provinces. Up to one half of the costs of other approved projects is 
refunded to provincial governments, subject to the limitation of funds voted by 
Parliament for such purpose. 


Agreements Under the Act 


The conditions and regulations governing federal financial assistance to 
these various types of training are set forth in four federal-provincial agreements. 
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The Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, which covered a ten-year 
period ending March 31, 1955, has since been renewed on a year-to-year basis. 
The original agreement provided a total of thirty million dollars, to be allotted 
to the provinces on the basis of population in the age group 15 to 19 years 
inclusive. Twenty million dollars was provided for sharing in operational costs 
of schools and ten million dollars for sharing in capital costs. Additional 
amounts were provided for Newfoundland and later for the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon. The special allotment for capital expenditures was limited 
to projects approved by March 31, 1948 and completed by March 31, 1952. 
Provision was made for extensions where necessary and the provinces could elect 
to use part of the allotment for operational expenditures on capital account. 
Quebec has consistently used 50 per cent of its annual allotment for such purpose. 
All provinces participated in this agreement. Allotments and expenditure are 
given in Tables 13 and 14. 


The Vocational Training Agreement, which originally covered the two- 
year period 1948-1950, was renewed for three years, then for one year, and in 
1954 was renewed for a further five-year period in all provinces except Quebec. 
The provision for student aid bursaries is renewable each year. Several programs 
are supported financially under this agreement: programs of training for un- 
employed persons, for disabled persons, for young people (including student 
aid bursaries), for the armed forces, and for the personnel of other government 
departments. Details of enrolments and expenditures by the Government of 
Canada relating to such programs are presented in Tables 1 to 9. 


Operated outside the Vocational Training Agreement, but adhering generally 
to the procedures established thereunder, is a program for the engagement and 
payment, through provincial authorities but with federal funds, of civilian teachers 
for training schools established and operated by the armed forces. This is apart 
from the program of training operated for armed services personnel, mentioned 
in the paragraph above, which is carried out in provincially operated schools. 


Training for Unemployed (Schedule “M’’ )—(See Table 2) 


The enrolments under this schedule show an increase of 220 over 
the previous year. This increase was due to the organization of pipe welding 
classes in the western provinces and the continued operation of special 
classes for unemployed miners in Nova Scotia. 


Training of Disabled Persons (Schedule “R” )—(See Table 4) 


Trainees under this program increased by 183 during the year to 
a total of 610. Although the program has developed slowly, very sound 
procedures are evolving and the program is working smoothly and effectively. 
Disabled persons in Ontario trained under Schedule “M”. 


Youth Training (Schedule “O” )—(See Table 6) 


Many short-term training programs are carried on under this schedule, 
such as training in agriculture, forestry, fishing, and homemaking, training 
of nurses aides, and a limited number of industrial courses. Enrolments 
increased by 955 to 2,870 during the year. 
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Student Aid—(See Table 7) 


Under this sub-schedule, the provinces may be reimbursed up to 50 
per cent of their expenditures in assisting students attending university or 
nurses in training. The bursaries are awarded on the basis of financial 
need and scholastic ability by a provincial committee, upon which the 
federal Government has representation. The bursaries may be awarded 
to students registered in any course leading to a degree (other than theology) 
in any university. Bursaries were awarded to 2,011 university students 
in 25 faculties and to 121 nurses in training. 


Training for the Armed Forces (Schedule “K’’ )—(See Table 9) 


Through the organization known as Canadian Vocational Training 
(CVT) arrangements are made for the training of members of the armed 
forces in a limited number of skilled trades. The training is given in 
provincial trade schools and the provinces are reimbursed 100 per cent of 
the costs of training. Four hundred and sixty individuals were given 
training during the year. Also, through the agency of Canadian Vocational 
Training, 134 civilian teachers were supplied to the armed service training 
schools throughout Canada. 


Training for Oiher Government Departments— 


A shortage of steam and heating engineers for federal Government 
heating plants necessitated the organization of pre-employment classes for 
new employees in this field. Six-month classes were organized by the 
provincial governments of Manitoba and Ontario at Winnipeg and Ottawa 
respectively. Classes in marine architectural drafting were also established 
in Ottawa by the Ontario Department of Education to meet an extreme 
shortage of skilled workers in this field. 


The Apprenticeship Training Agreement was originally signed in 1944 
for a ten-year period and was renewed in 1954 for a further ten years. It has 
been signed by all provinces except Quebec and Prince Edward Island. The 
latter has no system of apprenticeship operated by the provincial government 
and the Quebec system is operated through parity committees and apprentice- 
ship committees functioning under the Collective Agreement Act. Under 
this agreement, the costs to provincial governments for the operation of 
apprenticeship training programs and field supervision are shared on a matching 
basis subject to the limitation of the annual appropriation by Parliament for 
such purpose. Expenditures and enrolments for the past year are given in 
Tables 11 and 12. Table 10 shows the number of apprentices registered, by 
trade, with provincial departments of labour. 


The Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement, which originally 
covered the five-year period 1950 to 1955, has since been renewed on an 
annual basis. Under this agreement, which applies in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, $125,000 was set aside for sharing 
in the costs of preparing correspondence courses. Only about $34,000 has 
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been used to date and the renewing agreement merely extends the period during 

which the balance of the original appropriation may be used for such purpose. 
' Approximately 100 such courses are now available to students in any part of 
Canada for nominal fees of from $10 to $25. 


Orders in Council 


The following Orders in Council and Treasury Board Minutes affecting 
the work of the Training Branch were passed during the year: 

P.C. 1955-15/488 dated April 6, 1955 (T.B. 484143) authorized the 
Minister of Labour to provide training in stationary engineering to persons 
recruited by the Civil Service Commission for employment in government heating 
and power plants on successful completion of a six months’ pre-employment 
training period. 


P.C. 1955-11/527 dated April 20, 1955 (T.B. 484738) authorized the 
Minister to provide, in co-operation with the Province of Ontario, for part-time 
training in Ottawa of naval architectural draftsmen in the Department of National 
Defence during a three-year period. 


P.C. 1955-18/755 dated May 26, 1955 (T.B. 486610) authorized extension 
of grants for student aid and nurses-in-training for a further one-year period 
ending March 31, 1956, in the same amounts as for 1954-55. 


P.C. 1955-9/1747 dated November 23, 1955 (T.B. 492360) authorized 
the Minister to enter into an agreement with the Commissioner of the Yukon 
Territory for sharing in expenditures by the territorial government for vocational 
training at secondary level, on the same basis as previously established for other 
provinces including the Northwest Territories. 


P.C. 1956-11/260 dated February 17, 1956 (T.B. 497074) authorized the 
Minister to enter into an agreement with each province, including the North- 
west Territories, to extend the terms of the existing Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreements for a further period of one year ending March 31, 1957. 


P.C. 1956-12/260 dated February 17, 1956 (T.B. 497075) authorized 
extension of the terms of the existing vocational correspondence courses agree- 
ments for a further period of one year ending March 31, 1957. Expenditures 
are to be charged against the remaining portion of the $125,000 authorized in 
1950 for such purpose. 


P.C. 1956-13/261 dated February 23, 1956 (T.B. 497156) authorized 
the extension of grants for student aid and nurses-in-training during the year 
ending March 31, 1957, in the same amounts as for the past two fiscal years. 


Advisory Council and Apprenticeship Committee 


The Minister of Labour is assisted in the administration of the Act by two 
advisory bodies—the Vocational Training Advisory Council, which consists of 
a chairman and 19 members with an equal number of alternates, and the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee, which consists of 11 members 
including the chairman. These bodies represent provincial governments, manage- 
ment, organized labour, and other national bodies and organizations interested 
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in the promotion and development of training programs. They usually meet 
semi-annually and are helpful in working out mutually acceptable solutions to 
problems of administration and joint activities. 


The Advisory Council held its twenty-third meeting on February 6 and 7, 
1956, when it reaffirmed its preference for grants-in-aid rather than increased 
general subsidies to the provinces and again emphasized the need for increased 
grants to vocational schools along lines recommended at previous meetings. 
Discussion of certain items on the agenda revealed a lack of nation-wide informa- 
tion and the desirability of research, by a central office, with respect to such 
problems as the effectiveness of existing programs and the need for advanced 
technical training. Council therefore requested that such study be undertaken 
by the Department of Labour. 


The Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee held its sixth meeting 
on February 21 and 22 immediately following a one-day conference of provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship. The Committee confirmed the need for research 
in the field of apprenticeship training and made several suggestions and recom- 
mendations for the improvement and development of existing training programs. 
These have been forwarded to the provinces for consideration. 


Apprenticeship 


The analysis of the carpentry trade has been completed and three hundred 
copies have been published. The analysis of the machinists’ trade has received 
final editing and is being printed. Four additional analyses are being compiled 
at the present time: bricklaying, by a committee in Nova Scotia; plumbing, by 
Alberta; sheet metal work, by Manitoba; and plastering, by Quebec. 


A program for the training of the school instructors of apprentices, in the 
science of teaching, was conducted by the University of Toronto at the Ontario 
College of Education. This pilot program was conducted from May 16 to June 
24 with 33 candidates on the roll. These represented six provinces and each 
of the three armed services. The program was open to all government agencies 
in which training is conducted. Certain expenses in this connection were paid 
in full by the federal Government, the others being shared equally with the 
provinces. A similar program is planned for the ensuing year. 


General Activities and Developments 


As in previous years, the three senior officials of the Branch visited schools 
and training centres in each of the provinces to keep in touch with recent 
developments and to learn about plans for the future. Through such visits, the 
Branch is able to spread information and to plan for co-operative action in 
projects which affect the work in all provinces. 


The Assistant Director visited the Yukon in November 1955 to consult 
with officials regarding plans for inaugurating federal-provincial co-operation 
similar to that established in 1954 for the Northwest Territories. Agreements 
covering assistance to vocational schools, apprenticeship and special training 
projects, including student aid, were signed about the time of the visit but 
activities had not reached the operational stage before the close of the fiscal year. 
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Officials of the Branch took an active part in several provincial, inter- 
provincial and nation-wide conferences dealing with the problems of apprentice- 
ship, and various aspects of vocational training. The Branch also continued 
its sponsorship of radio talks and the distribution of printed papers in its efforts 
to promote interest in organized apprentice training. 


Research activities and special studies which can best be carried out by 
a central agency are undertaken by the Branch in co-operation with the provincial 
authorities and with the help of other branches of the Department of Labour, 
particularly the Information Branch and the Economics and Research Branch. 
All such activities are approved in advance by one or both of the advisory bodies 
and in a few cases the work is assigned to representative committees or to 
individuals outside the Department who possess special qualifications for the 
assignment. 


Analysis of Skilled Trades 


One such joint project is the analysis of certain skilled trades referred to 
under Apprenticeship. The purpose of this project is to determine the essential 
skills and knowledge required for competency in such occupations and to assist 
the provincial authorities and others concerned in preparing standard basic 
courses for the training of apprentices and skilled workers. 


Plans are now being made, in line with the recent recommendation of 
Council, for an extended study of existing facilities and courses for the training 
of skilled workers and technicians in publicly-operated schools, in private schools, 
in industrial establishments, and in various departments and agencies of the 
federal Government, including the armed forces. This study is being under- 
taken as part of a departmental research project to determine the need for new 
and improved methods of training skilled workers and technicians to meet the 
changing requirements of Canadian industry. 


The total enrolment in publicly operated vocational schools of various types 
in Canada increased during the past ten years from less than 100,000 to ap- 
proximately 275,000 and is expected to double within the next ten years. The 
enrolment figures given in this report, which represent about 6 per cent of 
the total, relate only to special classes operated under the provisions of the 
various schedules of the Vocational Training Agreement and to special classes 
for the training of indentured registered apprentices under the provisions of the 
Apprenticeship Training Agreement. 


Total expenditures by the federal Government under the provisions of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act are approximately $4,500,000 per annum, 
or about 8 per cent of the estimated total of $55,000,000 spent in Canada for 
vocational training. 


All provinces are faced with the necessity of expanding their vocational 
programs, particularly for the training of technicians, at a time when rapidly 
increasing enrolments have greatly increased costs in the field of general education. 
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TABLE 1—Training of Unemployed—Allotments and Payments 
Schedule “M” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1956 


Claims paid in 1955-56 to April 30, 1956 
Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1955-56 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 

Novyaescotia 2. INP04 a. 178,000 5,280.94 160,844.77 166,125.71 
New” Brunswick’? 0..))........6:. POLO) ner hee 19,201.11 19,201.11 
USL Li, 2 Some on meee aged ep me 40,000 ea 0 ea 8 30,912.60 33,068.31 
LUI: Un ot A 50,000 Tube i\omave tS .. 45,826.91 45,826.91 
SASL WOT) (san ssivsesuasance oes. 41,000 109.70 39,398.94 39,508.64 
PRICELINE Bere ccadde cove OA UP rT eee ee 67,247.04 67,247.04 
Brifshy Columbias .............. SEO. PR hn nates' 29,292.98 29,292.98 
Northwest Territories .......... OO Abe fea gach i 1,576.48 1,576.48 
FEO AE 5 er, ee 442,502 7,546.35 394,300.83 401,847.18* 


* Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $5,918.11. 


TABLE 2—Training of Unemployed 
Schedule “M” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1956 


Enrolments 


In Training 
March 31, 1955 


April 1, 1955 to 
March 31, 1956 


Province Reema Total Days’ 
Men Women Men Women Enrolment Training 
OSU 6) 5 Es ile a 168 70 St Be 82 635 49,480 
New Brunswick. ............ Li 39 21 30 101 9,660 
PN EI gee eA alles ois ns Sets 96 76 140 86 398 not available 
MP AMILOO A iiss cceitenss hides 179 148 271 220 823 48,460 
PASKALCNE WAN, oo.is.cssenseess 11 97 28 135 271 15,712 
oot g EGS et eee 32 243 87 332 694 60,776 
British Columbia .......... 38 6 104 30 178 9,809 
| SCE ETE LA none oT 679 966 920 3,100 193,897 


Note—All cases in Ontario were handicapped trainees who were eligible for training under 
Schedule “R” if it had been in operation. 


TABLE 3—Training for Disabied Persons 
Schedule “R” 
Fiscal! Year Ended March 31, 1956 


Claims paid in 1955-56 to April 30, 1956 
Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1955-56 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland ....................4: Pe UB eeu coe ay oe 7,842.92 7,842.92 
Prince Edward Island .......... 3,000 706.15 1,745.43 Pon toll tel. 
Nova Scotia ..........20.280.2.. FE re 5 6,504.68 6,504.68 
Mew Brunswick .........-c0y+s PO MPa al nt chan 23,883.43 23,883.43 
i £2 yee NE ld ati hae, fae A Sa ele Ca ee 10,436.72 10,436.72 
MP MAICIO WAR © oc cccvidvscatessvesens 15,000 652.70 10,183.09 10,835.79 
Dette —n ncn D000 ~~ <tr crccnciit 8,318.28 8,318.28 
Briishe Columbia 86.005.) SAGE OG Oe Oe ee | 3,964.79 3,964.79 
(oS aa ee 118,500 1,358,895 72,879.34 74,238.19* 


*Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $229.89. 
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TABLE 4—Training for Disabled Persons 
Schedule “R” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1956 


Enrolments 
In Training April 1, 1955 to 
March 31, 1955 March 31, 1956 
Province Si Total Days’ 
Men Women Men Women Enrolment Training 
Newfoundland _.............. 11 1 3! 12 hfe 4,296 
Prince Edward Island .. 2 uae Fis <s pe 10 
NoevaiiScétia  a.5.3 B28 b, a 19 9 28 2,281 
New Brunswick ............ 29 17 38 3 111 7,941 
MANTIOORT Yr can eee ay mi 49 14 63 4,377 
Saskatchewan rit, aM jie 22 12 34 not available 
AIDenAY Biota een os: 12, 5 26 12 35 3,960 
British Columbia .......... 1 3 26 1, 47 3,586 
Mots ee ee 49 26 211 109 395 26,451 
CONCAEIO > Deer ncteee 96 76 140 86 398 


Note:—All Ontario cases were trained under the provisions of schedule ‘‘M’’. 


TABLE 5—Youth Training (Other than Student Aid)—Allotments and Payments 
Schedule “O” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1956 


Claims paid in 1955-56 to April 30, 1956 


Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1955-56 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland ..0.....0..c00:. 23.800 "A" sthiadae.,... 21,780.52 21,780.52 
Prince Edward Island ........ E5004 VERE 267 360.00 360.00 
Notas, Scotian 4.02.1 aRsReat 43,600 1473.10 31,880.06 33,393.16 
NEW i, BTUTISWICK.... ocd. ce Gaur- C1 RES SI ee: 27,739.19 24,1 SHRALD 
Ota taaeia tates. cise tes. Ma wiesieact Rt banc, cule de et ha cues eee | 
IME OUEAL de Seder atiseis ion Mikade TRIOS I tere ee 6,295.31 67295,31 
Saskatchewan. “......p.1..5.0.%:.¢.- 2U,Q00F tana. osc) cy "15,021.24 15,021.24 
ACH, 2 ic occa nies BN oat. DRUG) cain sieweasalsiecunsae ae 7,985.05 7,985.05 
Britches Olim Dine ii. Deas ips 8 «Netix Mae a ag 20,244.90 20,244.90 
NériliwesbiTerritoried. E800! 2... OF SRB 0.5.3 BOORD “eae ee 
Tals £. .cgcac.csndacs eed. 154,250 1,473.10 137,306.22 032.7 9923;74 


* Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $1,814.54. — 


. 
| 
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TABLE 6—Youth Training Enrolments 
Schedule “O” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1956 
Enrolment 
In Training April 1, 1955 to 
March 31, 1955 March 31, 1956 
Province a aa Total Days’ 
Men Women Men Women Enrolment Training 
Newfoundland ............... 47 ee PLE | ae 284 4,997 
Seance Edward Island .. ......0 besa 19 11 30 473 
Bova -SCOUa —...........05.- 33 nhs 261 Nee 294 63:13 
New Brunswick ............ 127 59 144 35 379 21,666 
OUR sci iss ston sangths.4> -; ae 95 a2 127 6,370 
Baskatchewan ......4....... yh re 546 288 834 9,949 
Mr Se diwcstistili canes we kt 811 = 811 3,656 
mritish Columbia .......... 28 9 47 27 Lid 8,899 
eS ee 229 68 2,160 413 2,870 625323 


TABLE 7—Student Aid—Allotments and Payments 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1956 


Claims paid in 1955-56 to April 30, 1956 


Federa! For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1955-56 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland ..............00..05 BOO A eke ees 8,000.00 8,000.00 
Prince Edward Island ........... UT kB ON. Eyam 22. 5,500.00 5,500.00 
A SCOUAD os... bake cis erobedvenee BOO Bye ce eae ee ex 2309.93 2,500,793 
Breve Brunswick ...°............05- PS COG UTE a ay eee, 14,800.00 14,800.00 
0 ee a oe ane TOO{0GR)) Fe iter meee: 100,000.00 100,000.00 
i CTU ne Ae ie PESO) ele Gai kcee...b. 7,300.00 7,300.00 
MPISKAICHEWAN  .......cccccdececeecseee SOE weed \ itso coges sic. 29,862.50 29,862.50 
eS | ee ees Perea EOS a de, atest. 10,000.00 10,000.00 
memisn Colmbia ................ ARO Od ee bee it 28,995.00 28,995.00 


eC EME TOTHCC Gr oo rae a te ane Oe a cada mm) 0) aa sient, 


Cd CO, SSE nee eer AG OOM Sy OE Fhe teo ae: 206,763.43 206,763.43 
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TABLE 10—Apprentices Registered with Provincial Departments of Labour 


As of March 31, 1956 


ee a enn Pen On IE ee SR ig ee Ed SR Sh ee See 


Aeronautical Mechanics 
Auto-Body and Fender 
Repair Men wee. ee. 
Barbers: oe Wes eee oy Bera 
BIGCKSmMADS! (econ eee dee 
Boiler Shop Workers............ 
Bricklayers ~ cls. eee eee 
GCavmet Wiakers sie ase 
GATDCIRDIS 2%... fe ON ee 
Coppersmiths ................. ae 
Drantsmen isco eee se 
Electrical Construction 
WOorkersme.cic ait eee eee 
Electrical Maintenance Men 
Glass “WOFKEES Wak en ee 
Hairdressers and Beauty 
CIGISts cs asiee coan ree 
Instrument Makers .............. 
Jewellery and Watch Repair 
Tk Sey ane 2) ee 
POU CL Se! icaSik soca Ee ok 
MATCTO CT ward ca cl es ee 
Machinists) os. 3)... 80 eee et. 
Masonse (Stone)? 2.25... 
Millworkers (Factory Wood- 
WOEKETS )) Sige ieee el 
NGMESVTISttS ee ceeesctse ele 
Motor Vehicle Repair Men 
IWEOHICERS oo ccocitiesencBed gp cnvovvevane 


Painters and Decorators .... 
Patterns Makers lec 
PAASUEEENS ooo) a) Ce ea: 
Plumbers and Pipefitters 
Printers yee. oe ee 
Radio (Maintenance and 
Repam Meni 6.23)... 
Refrigeration Workers .......... 
Sheet Metal Workers .......... 
Skip Fitters and Shipwrights 
SiMe AUST Secchi eho meadog ie 
Stationary Engineers ............ 
RCHiaGhers oe hy Pe eee 
Steel Fabrication Workers .. 
Switchboard Operators ...... 
A Hesetters (sito eee 
NES) Co [ol Go) aC SOO ae 


No. of Trades in which Ap- 
prentices are Regist’d 


No. of Designated Trades 
Under Provincial Acts 


1TIncluded with bricklayers in Saskatchewan. 


? Included with bricklayers in New Brunswick. 


® Included with plumbers in British Columbia. 


‘Included with bricklayers in British Columbia. 


Nfld. N.S. NB. Ont: Man. Sask. Alta, B.C. N.W.T. Total 
ee 39 ae ae, a Ra pees eke Bri, Bice 39 
Ls (ees. 58i 2 64 54 289 2 Bo. ieee 466 
ae MNS Mines RS BL 19 i pe ey 44 Abs 86 
ee Page ie 7 RAN 3 6 ave ae ache Bi 9 
orate 1 ane 3 mis ee ap 36 . 40 
10 13 13 177 82 51 710 16-2 2 aes 432 
re a pn et | 4 an oe a oe & Fs bs 2 Bee 5 
36 65 47 369 158 159 241 238. hs 1,329 
DIRS ag UES KAA, og eee 30) uh. dean tho eee 3 
Vame 1 3 34 i es ae ie ono Bee 38 
55 99 126 830 19ks eee 472 253 S ths. 2,006 
heh 35 22 64 14 143 i Bil. Ke. TS 
ew Bee CY) Re ee ee 10 A ee 10 
Bet, At Ae ey NSE 173 ke 58 ee 45 Mee 276 
Baer 2 aid 18 a Ae: ev ae i ee 20 
PERE AT << A EN ) pee AP CRB Sk 3 Bee “4 
Bae we) I ee 47 10 ae Asy 15 |e ee 
alee Le 58 ae 2. Eee ae 5 re Mee 58 
20 70 56 SOE Cae St At. 204. 446 
MM. ot Vere” 8 10 es 1 ae re, © ok. hi ae 10 
ay 5 J 40 2A Sree ae leak | 62 
18 3 a Gi LR Pen RS ee 34 
88 98 2142337 365 305 964 263° 2" ah 4,634 
Se ee. Peer 2 ae. Awe me 2 11 a 13 
sists (go St me Me ck alle es Kies cere eee 25 AS 25 
ae 1 3 65 68 22 69 a2 By ae 260 
i j 1 Sy, Re) Ee Sees eee | 10 ™ ahs 18 
whe 8 ee ee 61 46 5 130 30 Bh Bee vai Be 
49 55 137 7159 159 120 429 176 = Abe 1,884 
te 9 y) De Se te net 20 dhe 31 
a. OS ee Be eee ee 38 cae Eke 38 
ae.) Pe: ee 1 12 are 4 6 Pes, 23 
5 1 46 259 109 81 234 162° 8... 897 
aoe 21 - Mae. Maske Base Re 33 Bae 54 
Paver e sy fy. Fie 1 ame eee ee ad Bs ae 8 
AG. hy ae 78) Are Aoi | 102 
‘4 oe 20 Bere 283 50 ee 719 eck Te. 432 
ee OURO Reg tet 1 ee 8 coe a. 41 Bie 42 
ae ie 25 Ms oh oe met tee nee | 25 
ech ree) Ca te eee 2 15 Die vy 5 ee 48 ij Fe 17 
Ops ae 49 JS a. 45 691 8 tc. > Tee 796 
22 Da ee: Se | ogee. eee. A ae ee 12° 39 
383 a 804 | 898; 5,690 1,347 1,062 3,680 1,742 sa 15,329 
12 17 20 32 16 12 1S 24° Sih Uh yee 
8 8 32 13 5 13 14 LE, ieee eee 
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TABLE 11—Apprentice Training—Allotments and Payments 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1956 


Federal 
Province Allotment 
$ 
Newfoundland ..................... 32,500 
Nova Scotia sa42.....¢.chat. 61,000 
News Brunswick ........005...:... 3 §,612 
HUGS | Ge oe 342,300 
Mandtoba, =i. <i .! 75,000 
DARKAIGHE WAN peter..gr. 9. te. G.5 83,000 
eee Fee tssievesates vies 235,800 
British Columbia .................. 85,500 
Northwest Territories .......... 5,888 
OULS (3S en Cm es 972,600 


*Note: Total payments as 


shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $4,915.31. 


Claims paid in 1955-56 to April 30, 1956 


For Previous For Total 
Year 1955-56 Payments 
$ $ $ 
tc Me 30,657.72 30.657 72 
965.01 57,135.40 58,100.41 
Pee Le 51,611.57 1,68 oy 
19,960.94 265,931.88 285,892.82 
Be ic NE 71,574.23 71,574.23 
reece ae: BP 74,545.04 74,545.04 
Seen we 232,925:20 232,925.20 
qe. ee ae 85,400.95 85,400.95 
ae ee oe 588.69 588.69 
20,925.95 870,370.68 891,296.63* 
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Reinstatement in Civil Employment 


The Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, extended the provisions of the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act, and made them applicable to all persons en- 
listing in the Regular Forces of Canada after July 5, 1950, and serving for 
a term not exceeding three years. Included in the coverage of the provisions 
were members of the Reserve Forces called out for service with the Regular 
Forces. The Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, was repealed by the Veterans Benefit 
Act, 1954, assented to June 26, 1954. The 1954 Act made the Reinstatement 
Act applicable to the same personnel as before, with an additional provision 
to cover those whose terms of engagement with the Regular Forces did not 
exceed three years, but who remained in the service for more than three years 
by reason of a state of emergency or of delay in obtaining discharge. An amend- 
ment to the Veterans Benefit Act, 1954 was passed by Parliament in June of 
1955. It provides that the rights of reinstatement in civil employment will not 
apply to those joining the Regular Forces after July 1, 1955. 


This amendment in no way changed the rights to reinstatement of those 
who joined the Armed Forces before July 1, 1955, or of those who may enlist 
in any Special Force which may be constituted from time to time by the Minister 
of National Defence. (There is no Special Force at present.) 


Under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, a discharged person 
may claim reinstatement in his civilian employment either orally or in writing, 
within three months of discharge in Canada or within four months of. discharge 
overseas. ‘There is provision for extension of this time when, through a condition 
of health, the employee cannot return to his employment as soon as this, but 
the employer must be notified within the three or four-month period, as the 
case may be, of this condition as well as of the employee’s intention to apply 
for reinstatement when he is capable of performing the work. 


The Act requires that an employee be reinstated under conditions not less 


favourable than he would have enjoyed had he continued in employment instead ; 


of joining the Forces 
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Unemployment Insurance Commission— 
National Employment Service 


A close working relationship is maintained between the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and the Department of Labour in the development of 
policies and programs particularly in the manpower field. 


These programs, which are dealt with in other sections of the Annual Report, 
include seasonal and area unemployment, the older worker employment problem, 
industrial training, rehabilitation of the disabled, problems peculiar to women’s 
employment, professional manpower, special employment problems of the primary 
industries, veterans’ reinstatement in civil employment, employment on defence 
establishments, and manpower and social security research. 


The Department is most appreciative of the close cooperation and assistance 
which the Commission, its officers and staff have extended to the Department 
in these areas of common interest and endeavour. 


Detailed information on the operations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission is published in the Annual Report of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 
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To His Excellency, the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H.., 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May It PLEASE YouUR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency 
the accompanying Report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1957, all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 


MICHAEL STARR, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1957 


To THE HONOURABLE MICHAEL STARR, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a Report of 
the work of the Department of Labour for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1957. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR H. BROWN, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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Introduction 


This 57th Annual Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
1956-57 records activity in the performance by the Department of its basic 
functions, and its continuing expansion into fields that are growing in importance. 

At its establishment under the authority of the Conciliation Act of 1900, 
the relevant provisions of which now appear in the Department of Labour Act 
(R.S.C. 1952, c. 72), the Department was responsible for aiding in preventing and 
settling industrial disputes, and far the carrying out of the Fair Wages Policy 
adopted by the Government to ensure proper wage rates and hours of work 
for employees engaged by contractors under contract with the Government of 
Canada. 


It was also authorized to collect and publish statistical and other information 
relating to labour conditions, conduct inquiries into important industrial questions, 
and issue each month The Labour Gazette. The Department is now charged 
with the administration of a considerable amount of social legislation, and is 
active in the field of manpower supply and demand. 

A working committee—composed of officials of the Department and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission—set up in 1954 to explore ways of increas- 
ing winter employment, held 10 meetings during the year. Through the efforts 
of this committee, its sub-committees and affiliates, all federal Government 
departments and agencies concerned with construction now have provisions 
in their specifications designed to ensure a maximum amount of winter work. 

One of the year’s highlights was the coming into force of the Female 
Employees Equal Pay Act, a recognition of the important part women are playing 
in Canada’s economy. 

Six complaints made under the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
were settled during the year; since the Act’s inception, 24 complaints have 
been made, of which 19 were settled, one lapsed, and four were under investigation 
at the close of the year. 

The Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, organized in June 1952 to encourage 
the development, jointly with the provinces, of a program of rehabilitation of 
Canada’s handicapped, contributed to a decrease in prejudice against hiring 
the disabled by means of talks, radio programs, magazine articles, television 
shows and a film, “Everybody’s Handicapped”. (Another film, “Call It Reha- 
bilitation”, was completed during the year.) As a result of this decrease in 
prejudice, in 1956 the National Employment Service was able to place 25,000 
handicapped Canadians in gainful employment. 

During the year, conciliation proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act directly affected 212,620 employees. From the 
inception of the Act, September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1957, the Minister of 
Labour has appointed conciliation officers to deal with 416 disputes. In the 
same period he has established conciliation boards to investigate and report upon 
170 disputes which were not settled by conciliation officers or otherwise, including 
16 disputes which were referred directly to boards without preliminary mediation 
on the part of conciliation officers. 
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Under the auspices of the Special Services Branch, officials concerned in 
the administration of the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program held their 
14th annual conference in Ottawa on December 5, 6 and 7, 1956. These 
heard of provisions made to assist provinces in carrying out their farm labour 
programs, contained in agreements covering operations for the fiscal year 1956- 
57 which had been entered into with each of the provinces, except Newfoundland. 
Under the agreements, the federal Government and the provinces recorded their 
intentions of sharing expenses incurred in organizing the more efficient use of 
manpower in agriculture and in recruiting, transporting and placing workers 
on farms and in related industries. 

At the close of the year, the number of labour-management committees on 
the Department’s records had grown to 1,246. 

Canada again sent representatives to the International Labour Conference 
at Geneva, the delegates being led by the Deputy Minister of Labour, who attended 
in his capacity also as Chairman of the Governing Body. As Chairman he de- 
livered the opening speech at the Conference, and spoke in the exchange of views 
on the Report of the Committee on Freedom of Employers’ and Workers 
Organizations. The Canadian employer delegate also spoke in the discussion, 
and the Canadian worker delegate spoke in the debate on the Director-General’s 
Report. 

At March 31, 1957, there were 619* persons on the staff of the Department, 
including 20 casual and prevailing rate employees, compared with 617 persons, 
including 19 casual and prevailing rate employees, at March 31, 1956. 

A financial statement for the Department is given in the Public Accounts 
of Canada. 


* This figure does not include the staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of the 
National Employment Service, the combined (regular and casual) staffs of which totalled 8,773 
at March 31, 1957, compared with 8,756 at March 31, 1956. 
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Industrial Relations 


During the fiscal year, conciliation proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act directly affected 212,620 employees. 


From the inception of the Act, September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1957, the 
Minister of Labour has appointed conciliation officers to deal with 416 disputes. 
In the same period he has established conciliation boards to investigate and report 
upon 170 disputes which were not settled by conciliation officers or otherwise, 
including 16 disputes which were referred directly to boards without preliminary 
mediation on the part of conciliation officers. Of the 428* disputes referred to 
either conciliation officers or to conciliation boards, 238 were adjusted and 120 
were settled by conciliation boards, while 11 lapsed and 18 remained pending 
on March 31, 1957. There were 41 disputes not settled. In 25 of these cases 
the conciliation proceedings failed to avert work stoppages. 


The Minister and officers of the Department made their services available 
during the fiscal year in a number of industrial disputes, as indicated in the 
Statistical table. Some of these disputes involved large numbers of workers; 
others involved relatively few. In the main, the disputes which made the most 
strenuous demands upon the conciliation services of the Department were disputes 
affecting shipping in the Great Lakes and railway operations. Another important 
dispute involved a crown corporation. 


In April, 1956, the Minister was requested by both the union and the 
company concerned to establish a board of conciliation to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. The request was made by the union 
that the normal conciliation officer services be dispensed with and that the dispute 
go directly to a board of conciliation. 


The Minister established the board in the same month. His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson was appointed Chairman in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Emmett M. Hall, O.C., Saskatoon, the nominee 
of the Company, and Hon. Arthur W. Roebuck, Q.C., Toronto, the nominee of 
the Brotherhood. 


The board held most of its hearings in Ottawa over a period of six months, 
all adjournments in that period being made with the consent of the parties. The 
main issues in dispute were as follows: the company requested that it have the 
unrestricted right to determine when and if a fireman (helper) shall be used on 
other than steam power; where firemen (helpers) are used on other than steam 
power a minimum rate of $7.00 per day of 100 miles shall apply; the elimination 
of mountain and valley differentials and the elimination of preparatory and 
inspection time arbitraries. The union requested an increase in wages of 25 per 


*The number of disputes has been adjusted from 432 to allow for cases treated as single 
disputes when dealt with by conciliation officers, which were later treated as multiple disputes and 
referred to more than one conciliation board and to allow for cases treated as multiple disputes when 
dealt with by conciliation officers which were treated as single disputes and referred to one 
conciliation board. 
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cent; one full day’s pay for each statutory holiday not worked; and one and 
one-half the basic daily rate for work performed during any part of a statutory 
holiday. 

The board’s report submitted by His Honour Judge Anderson and Mr. Hall 
was received on December 18, 1956. A minority report submitted by Senator 
Roebuck was received on the same date. In summary, the report of the board 
contained the following recommendations: that the diesel rules be amended to 
permit the company to operate diesel engines in yard and freight service without 
firemen; that the company continue to employ all firemen who are at the date 
of the new agreement on the firemen’s roster and who have passed their engineers’ 
qualifications and/or attained three years’ seniority as firemen; that the parties 
themselves discuss revisions of the present rules governing preparatory and 
inspection time arbitraries; that all mountain differentials be reduced to the amount 
of the valley differentials and that the valley differentials be continued; that all 
wage rates and special allowances be increased by 7 per cent effective April 1, 
1956, and by a further 5 per cent effective January 1, 1957; that statutory holidays 
when not worked be paid at eight hours straight time and double time when 
worked; and that the $4.25 per month per employee included in these increases 
subsequent to January 1, 1957, be in lieu of health and welfare benefits. 


In summary, the minority report recommended: that the present diesel rules 
in the collective agreements be not changed; that the company withdraw its pro- 
posals that firemen’s pay on passenger diesel locomotives be reduced; that all 
present arbitraries be continued; that firemen be granted statutory holidays with 
pay on the same basis as now applying to trainmen; and that a wage increase 
be granted as recommended in the majority report of the board. 


The Brotherhood advised the Minister that the report of the board was not 
acceptable; the company that the report was acceptable. 


After a series of union-management meetings, arranged by the Government, 
the Brotherhood took strike action on January 2, 1957. On January 11, work 
was resumed and the parties came to an agreement on the basis of a 7 per cent 
wage increase retroactive to April 1, 1956, and a 5 per cent increase effective 
January 1, 1957, and payment for statutory holidays when not worked at eight 
hours straight pay and when worked to be paid at double time and that the 
diesel question and the question of arbitraries and the mountain and valley 
differentials be referred to a Royal Commission established under Part I of the 
Inquiries Act. 


The Chairman of the Royal Commission is Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, 
Supreme Court of Canada, and the other members of the Commission are Hon. 
Mr. Justice C. C. McLaurin, Supreme Court of Alberta, and Hon. Mr. Justice 
Jean Martineau, Court of Queen’s Bench, Quebec. 


As the fiscal year ended the Royal Commission was still conducting hearings 
on the matters referred to it. 


Boards of conciliation were also established during the fiscal year to deal 
with disputes involving the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; and the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. All disputes were settled following board 
procedure. 
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As the 1955-56 fiscal year closed, conciliation boards were dealing with 
several disputes involving most of the shipping companies operating in the 
Great Lakes. 


In the dispute involving the Association of Lake Carriers (eight shipping 
companies) and the Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian 
District, the Board reported on April 17, 1956. The Board was not able to 
effect an agreement on the issues in dispute. 


On May 7, 1956, the Minister was advised by the union that a strike vote 
had been taken and that the unlicensed personnel employed by two of the 
companies involved would withdraw from service on May 10. 


On May 9, the Minister appointed H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., Montreal, as 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission to act as mediator. On May 10, the union 
struck two of the companies involved. On June 12, Mr. Goldenberg reported 
that all matters in dispute had been settled and agreements signed between all 
the companies and the Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian 
District, as well as between the companies and the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. and the National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
Settlements involved an increase in wages ranging from 16 per cent to 19 per cent 
and the establishment of a welfare plan. 


Another important dispute involved the Polymer Corporation Limited, 
Sarnia and Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union. 
The board of conciliation established to deal with the dispute reported in 
January, 1957. The recommendations of the board were not acceptable in their 
entirety to either the company or the union and a strike vote was authorized 
on February 10. 


On February 6, Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, was appointed to mediate the 
dispute and the union deferred strike action. A settlement was announced in 
the latter part of February and a collective agreement was signed. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act * 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force 
on September 1, 1948. In its legislative principles the Act combines the long- 
tested cooling-off, investigation and conciliation features of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act with the labour relations, compulsory collective bargaining and 
limited arbitration provisions which had proved their worth while incorporated in 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council, P.C. 1003. 


In summary, the principal provisions of the Act concern: 


1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and of employers 
to be members of employers’ organizations. 


2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on the part of 
employers, unions and other persons. 


*For a review of the provisions of the Act, its application to industries within federal juris- 
diction, and the major differences between it and the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, see The Labour Gazette, November 1948, pp. 1255-61, and also the Annual Report of 
the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1948, pp. 18-24. The latter material 
deals with the similar provisions of the Act while in the form of a Bill. 
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3. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 


4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargaining and the negotiation 
of collective agreements and conciliation in connection therewith. 


5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, taking of strike votes and changes 
in terms of employment until the collective bargaining and conciliation procedure 
prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 


6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union who are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a proce- 
dure for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage of work, 
of grievances arising under the agreement. 


7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is 
in effect. 


8. Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers, employees 
or trade unions or employers’ organizations. 


9. The establishment of a representative Board, known as the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, to deal with applications relating to the right of trade 
unions to represent employees for collective bargaining purposes. 


10. The appointment of industrial inquiry commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 


11. Co-operative arrangements with provinces in relation to the adminis- 
tration of provincial labour legislation similar to the federal legislation in the 
application thereof to any industry. 


The Act is divided into two parts. Part I contains the provisions defining 
and prohibiting unfair labour practices, the procedures provided for certification 
of unions as bargaining agents of employees; and for the negotiation of agree- 
ments and settlement of grievances in connection with such agreements, and the 
enforcement provisions of the Act. Part II specifies the industries to. which 
the Act applies, provides for the appointment of a representative Labour 
Relations Board to administer a number of the provisions of the Act, and contains 


other administrative provisions necessary and incidental to the operation of 
the Act. 


Functions of the Minister under the Act 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and 
under it he is responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, and industrial inquiry commissions, for controlling consent to prosecute, 
and for dealing with complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The part played by the Canada Labour Relations Board in the adminis- 
tration of the Act is reported in the following chapter. 


Regulations under the Act 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Regulations are made 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 67 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. The Regulations prescribe the procedure to be followed in 
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dealing with the various matters which the Act places within the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour, including requests for the appointment of 
conciliation officers and conciliation boards, complaints that provisions of the 
Act have been violated, and applications for the consent of the Minister to 
prosecute offences under the Act. The Regulations also prescribe the form of 
notice to commence collective bargaining. 


Conciliation Proceedings under the Act 


Sections 16 and 17 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provide for conciliation machinery for use in the settlement of disputes where 
negotiations for a collective agreement following the certification of a bargaining 
agent or negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement have been unsuccess- 
ful. On the request of either party to such a dispute, or in any other case where 
he considers it advisable to do so, the Minister of Labour may appoint a con- 
ciliation officer to confer with the parties for the purpose of reaching an agreement. 
If a conciliation officer reports failure to bring about the settlement of a dispute, 
the Minister may appoint a board of conciliation and investigation. The Minister 
may appoint a conciliation board without prior reference to a conciliation officer, 
but the usual practice is the appointment of a conciliation officer in the first 
instance. 


Nominations to Board 


When a conciliation board is appointed, each party to the dispute is invited 
to nominate one person for appointment to the board. The two members so 
appointed are then requested to recommend a third person for appointment as 
chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister selects the chairman. 


The first duty of a board of conciliation and investigation is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute. In the 
event of its failure to do so, it is required to submit to the Minister a report setting 
forth its findings and its recommendations as to the terms on which it considers 
the dispute should be settled. The Minister supplies each party with a copy of 
the report and he may publicize the report in such manner as he sees fit. A 
strike or lockout is prohibited until seven days after the receipt of the report 
by the Minister. 


During the fiscal year, the Minister appointed 56 conciliation officers under 
Section 16 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and in four 
other cases conciliation officers appointed before April 1, 1956, continued to 
function. In 31 of these 60 cases, settlements of the disputes were effected by the 
conciliation officers; in 19 cases, the conciliation officers were not able to settle 
the disputes and recommended the appointment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation; one dispute lapsed. In the remaining nine cases, the conciliation 
officers were still functioning at the end of the fiscal year. 


In the same period, the Minister appointed boards of conciliation and 
investigation under Section 17 of the Act to deal with 25 disputes. Reports were 
also received from 15 boards established during the previous fiscal year. In 
respect of the 40 disputes dealt with by conciliation boards, settlements on the 
basis of boards’ reports were obtained in 21 disputes by the end of the fiscal 
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year; 10 disputes were not settled, and nine disputes submitted to boards were 
still pending at the end of the fiscal year. Legal strikes occurred in six disputes 
which were not settled by conciliation boards. 


Analysis of Conciliation Proceedings Under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, by Disposition of Cases, for the Fiscal Year 
1956-57 and from Inception of the Act 


2 TY 


April 1, 1956 to September 1, 1948 to 
March 31, 1957 March 31, 1957 
Number of Number of 
Number Workers Number Workers 
of Directly of Directly 


Disputes Affected Disputes Affected 


Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 


officers at beginning of period ......... 00... 4 Ct ere Oe Pre 
Disputes referred to conciliation officers ...... 56 T9352 416 587,742 
ESCO UBUNTU Soe au) 60 19,657 416 587,742 
Disputes settled by conciliation officers ........ 31 10,559 238 T3829 
Disputes not settled by conciliation officers... 19 4,849 162 508,991 
Disputes which lapsed; no further action 
PO QUIPOC ies 5 kerma ctl aca Media Mee ga cast iii 1 399 7 Lf i2 
Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 
OMICErsat ENG’ OL PeTIOGy. 4. oh. .ccos coeis 9 3,850 9 3,850 
T6tallt.. I a. GO ER A. 20 60 19,657 416 587,742 


Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 

boards at beginning of period .................... 12 1ST OCT ee ee ee 
Disputes in which parties were considering 

conciliation board recommendations at 


DE SinMinsS Of PETIOd ee ee Pk ee 3 OBL wh SAF [Lis Se yer OR es a 
Disputes referred to conciliation board ........ 25% 36,870 1707 704,829 
41 0) Fs na, seep thaeettenineen cpap saat pup bias apc, A 40 197,812 170 704,829 
Disputes settled by conciliation boards .......... 21 174,510 120 396,132 
Disputes not settled by conciliation boards... 10 225199 oT 307,296 
Disputes which lapsed; no further board 
action required j-iiveey © ad (RE. AAI He at 9 a ee 4 292, 


Disputes in which parties were considering 
conciliation board recommendations at end 


OE BPCTION Fw. scone etter edt to Rebel 4 793 4 793 
Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 
boardsat end“or periods! rsh eee 5 316 > 316 


SPST Sa A ale Salina ine TA ie ae Digs hs 40 roils 170 704,829 


Includes 16 disputes not previously referred to conciliation officers. 
*Includes 7 disputes not previously referred to conciliation officers and one dispute 
referred to a board already established. 


Other Proceedings Before the Minister under the Act 


Complainis ito the Minister of Failure to Bargain Collectively 


The Minister received no complaints under Section 43 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act during the period from April 1, 1956, 
to March 31, 1957, alleging that parties had failed to bargain collectively or to 
make evely reasonable effort to conclude a collective agreement. 
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During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1957, the Minister 
received seven such complaints under Section 43 of the Act. Two complaints 
were withdrawn and the Minister referred five complaints to the Canada Labour 
Relations Board for investigation (for result, see chapter on “Canada Labour 
Relations Board”’). 


Applications to the Minister for Consent to Prosecute 


The Minister received no applications for consent to prosecute under 
Section 46 of the Act during the period April 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957. 

During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1957, the Minister 
received 15 such applications for consent to prosecute. Seven applications were 
granted, two were refused, two were referred to industrial inquiry commissions 
and settled, one was referred to a conciliation officer and settled, one was 
withdrawn and two lapsed, 


Complaints to Minister of Violation of Provisions of the Act 


Under Section 44 of the Act a person claiming to be aggrieved because of 
an alleged violation of any of the provisions of the Act may make a complaint 
in writing to the Minister, who is empowered to have the complaint investigated 
by a conciliation officer or by an industrial inquiry commission. 


Six complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister during the 
fiscal year. 


During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1957, 16 
complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister. In seven cases the 
Minister appointed industrial inquiry commissions under Section 56 of the Act 
to investigate the complaints, resulting in every case either in a settlement being 
secured or in the complaint being dismissed. Three complaints were settled by 
the appointment of a conciliation officer, one complaint was withdrawn, two 
lapsed, one developed into an application for consent to prosecute, and two were 
pending on March 31, 1957. 


Industrial Inquiry Commissions Under the Act 


Under Section 56 of the Act the Minister is empowered to appoint an 
industrial inquiry commission in order to make any inquiries the Minister thinks 
fit regarding industrial matters, and, in particular, may require such a commission 
to investigate and report to him in respect of an alleged violation of any of the 
provisions of the Act upon receipt of a complaint in writing from a person 
claiming to be aggrieved. 


During the fiscal year, six industrial inquiry commissions were appointed. 
In all, since the inception of the Act, 20 such appointments have been made. 


Fair Wages Policy 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal government was originally adopted as 
a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900, and later expressed in an Act 
of Parliament and in a series of Orders in Council which were consolidated by 
Order in Council of December 22, 1954 (P.C. 1954-2029). 
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The statute referred to is the “Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act”. This 
Act, in addition to providing for the payment of “fair wages” on construction 
contracts also limits the working hours on such projects to eight per day and 
forty-four per week. ‘ 


Regulations under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, in effect since 
1940, were revised on December 22, 1954, by Order in Council P.C. 1954-2030 
to provide further that all cases of default in the payment of wages to employees 
by the contractor or other party charged with payment of wages under a contract 
shall be referred to the Minister for investigation and determination of the amount 
in default, and also to provide that where a department has occasion through 
a breach of contract by a contractor to seize his security and to withhold moneys 
due under a contract, the department shall immediately notify the Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


A more detailed account of the Fair Wages Policy and the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act appears on pp. 26-28 of the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950. 


Wages and Conditions Applying on Works of Construction, Repair, Remodelling 
and Demolition 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1957, the Department of Labour 
issued 2,158 schedules of Fair Wages and Conditions of Employment compared 
with 2,245 during the fiscal year 1955-56 and 1,909 during the fiscal year 1954-55. 
The approximate total value of contracts reported to the Department as having 
been awarded during the last fiscal year was $419,899,605, compared with 
$279,264,576 for the fiscal year 1955-56. During 1956-57 the sum of $106,680.57 
was collected from 131 contractors for distribution to 3,538 workers. During 
the fiscal years 1955-56 and 1954-55 such collections totalled $64,354.96 and 
$23,221.72 respectively. 


Wages and Conditions Applying on Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment 


Departments awarding contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment are required to include the standard labour conditions as a provision of the 
contract. During the fiscal year under review 1,740 contracts were awarded, 
with an approximate value of $13,785,595. During the same period 46 statutory 
declarations listing the classifications of workers employed on such contracts, 
their wage rates and hours of work were submitted to the Department for review. 


All complaints with respect to failure of contractors to observe provisions 
of the labour conditions of contracts were investigated. A policy of regular 
inspections is also maintained, and during the fiscal year Fair Wage Officers made 
583 inspections of the wages and hours and other labour conditions, including the 
non-discrimination provision, being observed by contractors on government 
contracts. In addition, 184 inspections were made of the overtime rates being 


ne BS contracts where permission was granted to exceed the statutory hours 
of work. 
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Prevailing Rate Employees 


By Order in Council P.C. 1053 of June 29, 1922, a number of classifications 
of employees were exempted from the operation of the Civil Service Act and 
provision was made that: the selection of employees for these exempted classes 
be left entirely in the hands of the employing Department; the compensation 
shall not exceed the salaries provided in the classification schedules; and where 
no Classification schedule exists the rate of pay shall be such as is recommended 
by the Department and approved by the Governor General in Council. In 
subsequent years, various Orders in Council were passed, extending the exemp- 
tions of the original Order. 


Treasury Board Order T.B. 478800 of November 10, 1954, effective 
December 1, 1954, amended the Prevailing Rate Employees General Regulations 
(previously T.B. 458000) and established, among other things,.the method of 
determining the rate of pay of these exempt employees. The rate of normal 
pay and the rate and conditions of extra pay for these employees in each unit 
in the public service is fixed by Treasury Board after consultation with the 
Department of Labour. 


T.B. 478900 of November 10, 1954, effective December 1, 1954, amended 
the Ships’ Officers Regulations (previously T.B. 467500) and provided, among 
other things, that the salary rates of officers on government ships should be 
determined or approved in terms of annual rates by the Treasury Board after 
consultation with the Department of Labour. 


The Ships’ Crews Regulations T.B. 478801 of November 10, 1954, effective 
December 1, 1954, amended T.B. 469600 and included the provision that the 
rates of salary of employees or groups of employees in the crews on government 
vessels should be determined or approved in terms of monthly rates by the 
Treasury Board after consultation with the Department of Labour. 


T.B. 482506 of February 8, 1955, the Commissionaire Services Regulations, 
effective April 1, 1955, revoked T.B. 434590 and included the provision that 
amounts payable under agreements between government departments and 
Canadian Corps of Commissionaires should be based on such rates for each 
Commissionaire supplied by the Corps as the Treasury Board, after consultation 
with the Department of Labour, approves. 


There are in the Government service in Canada about 40,000 of these 
employees exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act; they are employed 
in public buildings, parks, forests, on canals, special projects and government 
vessels. This number is exclusive of about 3,700 Commissionaires of the Canadian 
Corps of Commissionaires whose services are utilized by government departments 
and agencies at various locations across Canada. 


During the fiscal year 1956-57 the number of wage rate recommendations 
made for the establishment of rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government was 8,663. Approximately 450 different occupational classifications 
were represented in the recommendations made. 


The corresponding figures for the fiscal year 1955-56 were 5,788 recom- 
mendations involving about 360 occupational classifications. 
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During the fiscal year, field officers of the Department conducted 356 surveys 
to obtain information about wage rates paid by private employers in the many 
areas across Canada where prevailing rate employees of the Government were 
also employed. In determining the appropriate rates for these employees, the 
wage returns collected by the Economics and Research Branch, the wage rates 
established by collective agreements and the wage rates specified in some provinces 
by legislation were also examined. In the fiscal year 1955-56 these surveys 
numbered 289. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service of the Branch has carried 
on the work of encouraging labour-management co-operation through the forma- 
tion of joint consultative committees since May 15, 1947. Prior to that, this 
work was administered by the Industrial Production Co-operation Board. 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service was established in recogni- 
tion of the valuable work done during World War II by labour-management 
production committees in many vital industries. The Department of Labour has 
had the continuing support of major national employer and labour organizations 
in this work. 


An advisory committee comprising representatives of employers’ associa- 
tions and the trade union movement advises the Minister of Labour on matters 
relating to the administration of the Service. The present committee was 
appointed under Order in Council P.C. 2527, dated May 30, 1951. 


During the years since the Labour-Management Co-operation Service was 
formed, there has been a steady growth in the number of labour-management 
committees, and continuing evidence of wider acceptance of joint consultation 
by industry and labour. At the close of the fiscal year, the Department had a 
record of 1,246 labour-management committees. 


According to the latest available figures approximately 380,000 Canadian 
workers are represented on these established committees. All the major industrial 
classifications including manufacturing, transportation, mining, service, communi- 


cations, retail and wholesale trade, construction, and finance are covered by these 
committees. 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service maintains a staff of trained 
Industrial Relations Officers in various locations from coast to coast. Branch 
Offices are located at Amherst, Nova Scotia; Montreal and Three Rivers, Quebec; 


Toronto, Hamilton, and Windsor, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 


As an aid to the promotional work of its field representatives, the Service 
prepares and distributes publicity material, research data, films, and other informa- 
tion. During the fiscal year under review, the research and publicity staff 
answered many enquiries concerning labour-management co-operation and con- 
siderable work was done in the revision of literature provided by the Service. 
Articles for publication in labour and other periodicals were also produced as 
well as other types of publicity and information material. 


_A regular bulletin, Teamwork in Industry, containing ideas and information 
on industrial relations, human relations, and other topics of interest was issued 
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monthly. During the fiscal year under review combined circulation, English and 
French, averaged 15,000 copies per month. A condensation of the highlights in 
this publication appeared monthly in the Labour Gazette. 


A new series of posters, highlighting various phases of joint consultation and 
union-management co-operation was issued. Each of these posters has an accom- 
panying pay envelope message amplifying the subject of the poster. During the 
year requests for 20,107 posters and 132,250 pay envelope messages were 
received from established committees. 


Among the activities most frequently reported by labour-management com- 
mittees were the following: measures to promote better understanding between 
management and labour, improved production efficiency, improved quality, 
accident prevention, good housekeeping, improved communications, reduced 
waste, and reduced absenteeism. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act came into effect on July 1, 1953. 
It applies to employers and trade unions whose operations fall within federal 
jurisdiction and is designed to prevent and eliminate discrimination in employment 
based on race, colour, religion or national origin. 


Under the Act, no employer may discriminate against any person in regard 
to employment because of his race, colour, religion or national origin, and no 
trade union may exclude anyone from membership or discriminate against anyone 
in regard to membership or employment on these grounds. The Act prohibits 
the use of advertisements, application forms or other inquiries in connection with 
employment which express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or 
preference as to race, colour, religion or national origin. The use of employment 
agencies which practise discrimination is also forbidden. 


During the year, as part of a continuing program of educational publicity 
under the Act, two new radio scripts were prepared and will be broadcast in the 
early part of the next fiscal year. Two radio plays which had been broadcast 
during the 1955-56 fiscal year were rebroadcast during the current fiscal year. 
A new pamphlet was published and widely distributed. Other pamphlets of 
promotional material were also given large-scale distribution and copies of 
appropriate films were purchased for showings to interested groups. A special 
project of advertising the provisions of the Act in the foreign language press was 
undertaken. The availability of promotional material was advertised in several 
trade union journals. Officers of the Department attended four conferences on 
discrimination in employment sponsored by trade union organizations and other 
groups. 

During the year, six complaints made under the Act were settled, and 
four were under investigation at March 31, 1957. In all, since inception of 
the Act. 24 complaints have been made, of which 19 were settled and one lapsed. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act 


During the year, Parliament passed the Female Employees Equal Pay Act, 
which became effective on October 1, 1956. The Act applies to employers and 
employees engaged in works, undertakings and businesses coming within federal 
jurisdiction. 
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The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an employer from employing 
a female employee for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate at which 
a male employee is employed by that employer for identical or substantially 
identical work. A difference in rates of pay for male and female employees 
doing identical or substantially identical work does not contravene the Act when 
such difference is based upon factors other than sex which normally justify 
different rates of pay. 


Complaints under the Act may be made in the first instance to the Minister 
of Labour. Such complaints may be referred by the Minister to a Fair Wage 
Officer who will make an investigation and endeavour to effect a settlement. If 
no settlement follows, the complaint may be referred to a Referee for final 
decision after hearing the parties concerned. The Referee may order the adjust- 
ment of wages paid female employees. 


Following proclamation of the Act extensive publicity was given the pro- 
visions of the Act and the co-operation of employers and trade unions was sought 
in giving effect to the purpose of the Act and in its effective administration. 
Employers to whom the Act applied were asked to review their present practices 
with respect to remunerating female employees in the light of the provisions of the 
Act in order to avoid the possibility of any conflict with the legislation. 


During the six months of the fiscal year that the Act was in effect, no formal 
complaints were made, though the inquiries received indicated much interest in 
its provisions. 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 


The Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations became effective on March 
22, 1951, pursuant to the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 1439, which was 
passed under the Emergency Powers Act. The original regulations lost their 
effect when the Emergency Powers Act lapsed on May 31, 1954. They were 
re-established in essentially similar form for a period of three years on June 10, 
1954, under authority conferred by Parliament through the amendment of the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act (Annual Report, Department of Labour, 1955, 
Page *22). 


Briefly, the purpose served by the Regulations is to ensure, by means of a 
screening process, that only persons who are trustworthy as regards national 
security are permitted to sail on vessels plying the vital waterways of the Great 
Lakes area and the Upper St. Lawrence River. The area affected includes Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron (including Georgian Bay), Michigan and Superior, their 
connecting waters, and the St. Lawence River as far east as the lower exit of 
the Lachine Canal and the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. 


. The Regulations were adopted in the light of the existing international 
situation and they parallel and complement the security screening provisions 
applicable to seamen employed on U.S. vessels operating in these waters. 


The Regulations are administered by the Department of Labour through 


and in co-operation with the National Employment Service of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 
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Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigations Act established the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as an agency of administration. The Board 
has responsibility for those provisions of the Act which concern (1) the certifica- 
tion of trade unions as bargaining agent for appropriate units of employees so 
that such agents may bargain collectively with the employers of the employees 
affected, (2) the writing of procedures into collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements, 
and (3) the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board has authority to determine the proper 
time of making application for certification under certain conditions; to determine 
the appropriateness of a unit of employees for collective bargaining; to hold votes 
of employees for the purpose of determining whether bargaining agents have the 
support of the employees affected; to reject as bargaining agents trade unions 
which are dominated or influenced improperly by employers; to revoke or revise 
decisions, orders or certificates; to issue orders requiring parties to bargain col- 
lectively; to determine who is a member in good standing of a trade union, and 
to determine who is an employee or employer within the meaning of the Act. 


The Board is composed of four representatives of organized labour and four 
representatives of employers’ organizations, with an independent Chairman. 
There is also a Vice-Chairman who acts as Chairman in the absence of the latter. 
Officers and staff of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of Labour 
act as officers and staff of the Board. 


Rules of Procedure 


The Rules of Procedure of the Board, made under Section 60 of the Act, 
prescribe the procedure to be followed in those provisions of the Act which fall 
within the administrative jurisdiction of the Board. In addition, the Rules of 
Procedure set forth the criteria for determining a member in good standing of 
a trade union, a quorum of the Board, and the powers of the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board in taking votes of employees. 


Hearings of the Board 


During the year, the Board met for a total of 17 days, usually holding one 
or two-day sessions each month. In addition to other activities, statistics of 
which are given below, 30 hearings were held either at the wish of the parties 
concerned or by direction of the Board. Thirty-six employers and 52 trade unions 
were represented before the Board. 

Approximately two-thirds of the meeting time of the Board was occupied 


in hearing these oral representations. The majority of the cases coming to the 
attention of the Board are decided without the necessity of oral representations. 
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Certification Proceedings under the Act 


During the year the Board received 129 applications for the certification of 
bargaining agents which directly affected 7,478* workers. ‘The Board disposed 
of another 15 applications for certification which were under investigation at 
the close of the previous fiscal year. Of these 144 applications, which directly 
affected 11,691* workers, 69 were granted, 16 rejected and 45 withdrawn. At 
the end of the fiscal year, the remaining 14 were still under investigation. During 
the fiscal year the Board ordered eight representation votes. 


From September 1, 1948, the date on which the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act went into effect, to March 31, 1957, the Board 
disposed of a total of 740 applications for certification directly affecting some 
110,639 workers, 461 applications being granted, 140 rejected and 139 with- 
drawn. Since September 1, 1948, the Board has ordered 115 representation 
votes in applications for certification and three votes in applications for revocation 
of certification. 


Complaints of Failure to Bargain Collectively Referred to Board 


During the year no complaints made under Section 43 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, alleging that a party had failed to 
bargain collectively, were referred by the Minister of Labour to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. 


From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1957, the Minister referred to the 
Board a total of five complaints of failure to bargain collectively. In one case 
the Board issued an order requiring the respondent to bargain collectively with 
the complainant and the other four complaints were dismissed on the grounds 
that Section 43 of the Act did not have application to the matters in dispute. 


Applications to Board for Revocation of Certification 


Section 11 of the Act provides that, where in the opinion of the Board 
the bargaining agent no longer represents the majority of employees in the unit 
for which it was certified, the Board may revoke the certification of the bargaining 
agent. In addition, under Section 61 (2) of the Act, the Board may reconsider, 
vary or revoke decisions or orders made by it under the Act. 


Two applications for revocation were received during the year, both being 
granted. In all, since the inception of the Act, 18 applications for revocation 
have been received, nine being granted, eight refused, and one withdrawn. 


Applications to Board for a Procedure for Final Settlement of Disputes 


Concerning Meaning or Viclation of a Collective Agreement 


The Act prescribes in Section 19 that where a collective agreement does not 
contain a procedure for the final settlement of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of a collective agreement, an application may be made to the Board 
for the provision of such a procedure. One such application was received during 
the year. In all, since the inception of the Act, five applications have been 
received, one being granted, two rejected, and one settled without the necessity 


ol a Board order. One application was under investigation at the end of the 
fiscal year. 


*Preliminary estimate, subject to revision. 
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Canadian Government Annuities 


The Government Annuities Act (R.S.C., 1952, c.132) was passed in 1908 
to authorize the sale of Government Annuities, it being considered “in the public 
interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be 
encouraged and aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age”. 


Annuities are sold to persons resident or domiciled in Canada, by application 
made directly to the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour at Ottawa 
or to any one of the Annuities Representatives located in 49 communities across 
Canada. Full information is available to the public through these sources or 
from the nearest Accounting Post Office. The Government Annuities scheme 
is also brought to the attention of the public by advertisements in newspapers and 
periodicals. 


Deferred or Immediate Annuities 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of 
years certain, not exceeding 20 years, or for life, whichever period be the longer. 
Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are generally for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
mainly for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to 
obtain immediate income in return for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its mem- 
bers, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, of 
annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In recent years employers of labour have made extensive use of Government 
Annuities for pensions for their employees. Both contributory and non-contribut- 
ory plans are underwritten. In contributory plans employees and employer share 
the cost. In non-contributory plans the employer pays the entire cost. More 
than 60 per cent of the premium income of the Branch comes from pension plans. 


Financial Statement 


From September 1, 1908, the date of inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to March 31, 1957, the number of new individual contracts and certificates 
issued was 434,116. Table 1 shows the number of individual contracts and 
certificates issued and net receipts, the number for this year being 18,413. Of 
these 911 were immediate annuities, 5,026 were contracts with individual annui- 
tants for deferred annuities, and 12,476 were certificates issued under all group 
contracts, i.e., additional certificates issued under group contracts previously 
effective as well as certificates issued during the year under new group contracts. 
At the end of the year there were 1,061 group contracts, under which 179,434 
active registrations were in effect (compared with 177,379 for the previous year), 
and 21,036 persons had been retired on pension. 
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The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $1,040,628,374.36, 
net receipts for the year being $64,421,059.30. These sums represent total 
receipts less premiums refunded without interest because of overpayment or 
cancellation of application for annuity. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1957, was 
$989,285,939 (See Table 2). A surplus of $759,714.82 was transferred to the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


On March 31, 1957, annuity payment was being made under 73,997 con- 
tracts and certificates and was deferred under the remaining 306,338 (See Table 
3). The total amount of annuity payable under vested contracts was $37,272,532, 
an average of $504 a contract. The value of all outstanding liabilities was 
$989,285,939. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities 


Tables 4(A) and (B) were compiled from data regarding vested contracts 
(those under which annuity was being paid) in effect on March 31, 1957, under 
the first five classes in Table 3 (existing single lives without and with guaranteed 
period). The number of contracts analysed was 65,652, an increase of 2,389 
over the number for the previous year. From Table 4(A), which shows the 
distribution of contracts by amount of annuity, it may be seen that 62.6 per 
cent of the annuities were for amounts under $600. In Table 4 (B) the classifica- 
tion is by sex and age of annuitant and shows the largest age group to be 70-79. 
The arithmetic average of attained ages under these vested contracts was 69.2 
years, an increase of 0.2 years over the previous year. ! 


Under vested annuity contracts, 3,000 deaths were reported during the year, 
the average age at death being 75.8 years, an increase of 0.1 years over the 
previous year. 


Up to March 31, 1957, 19 annuitants—nine men and ten women—had 
attained the age of 100 years, five of them still living. 


Reducing Annuities 


When the Budget speech announced an increase in Old Age Security 
payments to $46 a month, the relevant figures for reducing annuities were 
re-calculated to provide annuities reducing by $46 a month at age 70. 


Registered Retirement Savings Plans 


When the Budget speech announced tax exemptions on premiums for 
individual annuities under certain conditions, the Branch began preparations to 
offer contracts that would be eligible under the new law (Section 79B of the 
Income Tax Act). Generally speaking, most contracts in force on March 14, 
1957, meet the requirements of the law. Contracts effected after that date require 
minor modifications in wording. 


Premium Rates 


Order in Council P.C. 1957-374 dated March 21, 1957, prescribed a new 
schedule of premiums effective April 1. The interest rate was increased to four 
per cent and a new mortality basis was adopted to make provision for increasing 
longevity of annuitants. The net result is, at the most common ages, a reduction 
of from three to six per cent in premiums, depending upon the plan. 
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TABLE 1—Number of individual annuity contracts and certificates issued and net receipts 


a , 


Total Net 
Fiscal Year Individual Group Contracts Receipts 
Ending Contracts Certificates and “000” 
March 31 Issued Issued Certificates Omitted 
Issued 
ee il a ys 
$ 
PCS AVIA WLS 151,163 199,061 350,224 773,286 
MOD Atty Be ete inh 5,305 13,161 18,466 64,380 
TOS DEEL 6. csepi ccd 6,242 18,300 24,542 68,594 
MOD SED Ein cons sicnasel 6,799 15,672 22,471 69,945 
2 CS. Ad ie 5,937 12,476 18,413 64,421 
ye a EE es aS 
atater ali re 175,446 258,670 434,116 1,040,628 


* From Sept. 1, 1908 to Mar. 31, 1953. 


TABLE 2—Government annuities fund statement for the year ending March 31, 1957 


Fund 
Pee .US Deven Ours ah Mee. 2h ae leen lo... aloe otacuee. Menon odes. $930,221,101.00 
eo 90 CSSA CISD MESO IIO TG didi alee. cig hho ceoe-ec-ncalastnmbesss 59,824,552.82 
EA MOR BEN 6 Uce PTET JGR Cl REAR CLM CURR 5 re age Re 759,714.82 
a re UE SUM Tie i liste NM ets vs seo octets vere ens USN Sanend Belaeo se $989,285,939.00 
Liabilities 
Valuation of annuities outstanding (See attached table) ..........00000.. $989,285,939.00 
Receipts 
HE UMRM LN eS AA TY UN ea te re oleae, «oss cone Shash inden nesgueen chenneis «wggamenna'toee $ 5,943,036.57 
SS oS ih ee ai ie he A ae et 58,982,047.13 
Pee re OM mr PO Le one oo cls vagasidachencusvootigeetew Dl evaneteaueates 36,322,665.00 
PTE YUP aneirg My, 1S AS Sua 9 Te OARS A Ee ROE EAR $101,247,748.70 
Disbursements 
ios ste QMETIVG 9 BL 27 ee ARIES 6 0) TA Ve PE FEN $ 36,373,779.42 
RENO ICC CMM IEC Mer LOK, Me, UE ATA oe eel as,.  foo ty GiBlage. sagnslen ap etharms Obs tmaOeohs 589,872.59 
Premiums returned with interest (including instalment death benefits)... 3,252,738.19 
Premiums returned without interest .......... GIA nt gg PORN. BNE oo 504,024.40 
Employee withdrawal payments (pension plams) ............0.cce 673,383.75 
Pine aimed variuiiites  tiansterrca 107 CRG: ee ee eae 29,397.53 
3G) rod eee oe ager ost ry Reece ete ac cer Ree ener Rane cota ea PERE rec ECLTEPEE ech, ar eee $ 41,423,195.88 
Receipisi less disbursements, 1956-57 .islthe gf -sccneeveanee tapas teasene dee +e tae 59,824,552.82 
os 6 eens bere aan ior hore ne priepeS rer eri rr ECEPTTEE PEEEEEELEL CEE REE ERSEET CE EREL E EEE ooo cena $101,247,748.70 
DISTRIBUTION 


Fund at 31/3/57 


PO ST 6 oe eS ea toe Se See ee $754,700,876.00 
3 z are Pay dee a ORE. 85,165,153.00 
34% rite perereett leet} matin fee inn Sith aan hn ee hcg 149.419,910.00 

$989,285,939.00 
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TABLE 3—Valuation, March 31, 1957, of annuity contracts and certificates 


oo oo OoOoOooeeoeoeoeaeaeaeaeaeaeaoqQ=®~q~qaum ee Sosowcx sor’ 


Present 
Amount Value 
of of Annuities 
Classification Number Annuity in Force 
$ $ 

Vested: 

Males, ordinary annuities ............ ’ 14,603 6,526,936 51,918,669 

Females, ordinary annuities ............ 18,382 6,999,218 67,454,108 

Males, guaranteed annuities ............ 16,139 9,292,308 100,556,094 

Females, guaranteed annuities ........ 13,128 7,045,521 93,439,804 

Reducme wat ‘age’ 70 AP e ace... -c tee 3,400 3,240,716 25,984,612 

Last “Survivor  O©rgimaty, c..6).0i5- ee 3,453 1,669,395 20,940,953 

Bast ‘Survivor guaranteca ©) 6.0.05. 750 444,683 6,338,248 

VATIBUIUICS CIA citi ecel ceerorercies 32507 1,926,055 TT 1GG07 

Temporary annuities 8).....-ccaies..e 555 127,700 554,471 
Tbe VESted 0 satin, Peet dare ey 73,997 37a2 Mewes 374,963,576 
Deferred contracts and certificates ........ 306,338 oo 613,816,199 
Death benefit by instalments ................ ad —— 338,773 
Pv alice = Premiums oa. tak icas ae Me ede = — 167,391 
LoCo een eer eee one rr ee ee 380,335 989,285,939 


TABLE 4—Vested annuity contracts, single life only, in force on March 31, 1957 
(A) By Amount of Annuity 


Number 

of Per Cumulative 

Amount of Annuity Contracts Cent Pers Cent 
PGS) AAT eS SOO us oer ONE opis deat 25,175 38.3 38.3 
$300 and less than $600 .....00000000... 15,930 24.3 62.6 
$600 and less than $900 ................ 11,414 17.4 80.0 
$900 and less than $1200 .............. 3,882 5.9 85.9 
PREG RO RO Ue hs 8,207 59 85.9 
EES IBA i Sa A AMIN) Se eas ene 1,044 1.6 100.0 
ATA Re ME ee ay aac ee 65,652 100.0 — 


*Including annuities reducing to less than $1,200 at age 70. 


(B) By Sex and Age of Annuitant 


Male Female Total 
Number Number Number 

of Per of Per of Per Cumulative 
Age Attained Contracts Cent Contracts Cent Contracts Cent Per Cent 
Less,than 40's, B51 1c] 599 1.9 950 1 Re je 
1 ees | Eas eee 700 Zak 1,087 35 1,787 21 4.2 
p | at! ee 2,066 6.2 3,448 10.6 5,514 8.4 12:6 
a Pree 12,315 Sie 11,110 34.1 23,425 ha a7 6 48.3 
10=79 CAWee.. Au. 14,519 43.9 11,301 34.7 25,820 39.3 87.6 
BOSS9) ME as ited: 2,939 8.9 4,498 13.8 7,437 113 98.9 
90 and over .... 199 6 520 1.6 719 1.1 100.0 


BOOS, Wann Dea 33,089 100.0 32,003 100.0 65,652 100.0 — 


a a ee ee 
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Special Services 


The Special Services Branch was organized as a distinct and continuing 
unit in 1950 to handle projects which develop from time to time and which do 
not fall within the purview of other Branches of the Department. The main 
programs for which the Branch was responsible during the fiscal year 1956-57 
were as follows: 


1. The Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program. 


2. Organized movements of workers between Canada and the United 
States. 


3. Organization and development of the program to stimulate winter 
employment. 


4. Reception and distribution of certain immigrant workers. 


5. Administration of federal-provincial agreements respecting assistance 
to indigent immigrants. 


6. Recruitment and counselling of prospective immigrants. 


7. Liaison with associations and employers in the forest industries in 
regard to their manpower problems. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program 


To assist the provinces in carrying out their farm labour programs, agree- 
ments covering operations for the fiscal year 1956-57 were entered into with each 
of the provinces except Newfoundland. Under the agreements, the Federal 
Government and the provinces shared expenses incurred in organizing the more 
efficient use of manpower in agriculture and in recruiting, transporting and placing 
workers on farms and in related industries. The amounts allocated to the 
provinces under these agreements were: Prince Edward Island, $5,000; Nova 
Scotia, $10,000; New Brunswick, $7,000; Quebec, $25,000; Ontario, $48,000; 
Manitoba, $20,000; Saskatchewan, $45,000; Alberta, $60,000; and British 
Columbia, $30,000. 


As in previous years, it was necessary to move large numbers of workers 
within the provinces to meet seasonal requirements. Included were workers for 
small fruit picking, truck gardening and canning crops, sugar beet growing, 
tobacco harvesting, tree fruit harvesting, potato picking, and hay and grain 
harvesting. 
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When the demand for farm workers could not be met within a province, 
arrangements were made to move workers between provinces. Details of the 
organized interprovincial movements are set out in the following table: 


TABLE 1—Interprovincial Farm Labour Movements During the Fiscal Year 
Ended March 31, 1957 


Type of Number of 

Movement From To Workers 
Flay SELatvestels: Met ounce. PTAIICS conc eee oe NO siete ee 40 
Hay Harvesters 0.0) INDATIEIIICS. 5, ava tee ook ae: COTATI oe ete eee 424 
Gran tiarvesters ee ae Cit CSUR DER crate ccnnth: Preiiies. co hone ate 684 
Fruit Piekers (Students) .......... Onébecueen..t. hee Les Ontario 34.. O60 6: 26 
POtHIORPICKEIS® eh eh PU Se ON. cet ee we cee. Perret stance vd:..s eee 379 
Sugary Beet si hminers 3, 1.4.200):.; DASHALCHGNaMa pet oe. | es PADETEAT Eel see ht 284 
Sugar Beet Thinners ................ OMCVOS oe Ge erates ORATI Stace se 133 
Tobacco. Workers” 0... uce x: Ouebes vcak She PORT eee PO Ontario” :.....s222 877. 388 


Immigration, as in recent years, was an important factor in meeting farm 
labour requirements. During the calendar year 1956, 7,500 immigrants of 
working age and classified as agricultural workers were admitted to Canada. 


Farm Labour Conference 


Officials concerned in the administration of the Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labeur Program meet annually at Ottawa to review the year’s operations and 
to make plans for meeting labour requirements in agriculture and related industries 
during the coming year. The 14th Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 
was held in Ottawa December 5, 6 and 7, 1956, and was attended by repre- 
sentatives from all provinces except Newfoundland, head office and regional 
officials of the National Employment Service, and officials of the Federal Depart- 
ments of Citizenship and Immigration, Agriculture and Labour. Representatives 
of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, the United States Employment Service, 
the International Labour Office, the Canadian National Railways and several 
embassies in Ottawa also attended. 


Organized Movements of Workers 
Between Canada and the United States 


The shortage of woods labour in the northern New England states and the 
availability of skilled woods workers in the border areas of Quebec and New 
Brunswick led to an arrangement during the war years whereby Canadian woods 
workers could be recruited by approved American employers under a quota 
arrangement. ‘This arrangement has been continued in the post-war years, with 
changes considered necessary in the agreement being worked out between the 
Department of Labour of Canada and the United States Department of Labor. 
The present quota stands at 9,000. Applications for Canadian woods workers are 
cleared by United States immigration and Department of Labor authorities after 
they have established that United States workers are not available in the numbers 
required. Allocations are then made in accordance with the agreement. 
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In 1956, after lengthy negotiations with employers and United States officials 
at federal and state levels, arrangements were made with United States officials 
concerned whereby in states where workmen’s compensation coverage is not 
compulsory, employers’ applications for Canadian woods workers are not approved 
unless Workmen’s Compensation or insurance coverage is provided. 


The numbers of Canadian woods workers employed in the United States 
on specified dates during the period 1949 to 1956 were as follows: 


TABLE 2—Numbers of Canadian Woods Workers Employed in the United States 
at Four Specified Dates During the Years 1949 to 1956 inclusive 


March 1 June 1 September 1 December 1 
19.49» pest te). 4,050 2,150 2,150 1,900 
8 Je (SE Sea 1,800 2,400 2,950 5,500 
Se ee aaa 5,848 4,570 6,324 7,495 
i: gy sa gh real i al 5,825 4,950 4,750 4,525 
Og Se! 4,100 3,670 3,848 4,875 
1DAa Berk.. wek 3,996 3,589 3,414 4,742 
LOSS sc diares..4 3,833 4,893 5,978 7,548 
AS) Tee ee ae 6,162 4,810 6,444 6,687 


There is a very high turnover on these woods operations in the United 
States and men are crossing the border almost continuously to take jobs. There- 
fore, the figures shown in Table 2 do not represent the total number of men 
who have been employed. 


For many years, there have been seasonal movements of various classes of 
agricultural workers to and from the United States, such as the movement from 
Quebec and New Brunswick to assist in the harvesting of potatoes in Maine, 
and the movement of tobacco curers from the United States to Quebec and 
Ontario. In recent years these movements have been placed on an organized 
basis through agreement with the United States authorities. Particulars of such 
organized movements between the United States and Canada during the fiscal 
year are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—Movements of Farm Labour Between Canada and the United States 
during the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Type of Number of 

Movement From To Workers 
POARCO FENCK EUS a Rn tia 5 Gey Wats fae IT AINE) “Lhe.)..colisateaeee 6,065 
Rotatos Pickers. ¥.0..460.. 205118 Oebeciniiy), .2ugisains? New York State ........ 35 
Maple Sugar Harvesters .......... OER CG ao caxt. A. net. acs New England States. 400 
BearnjHarvesters & oo 0.a:....). New Brunswick *...2..2¢...5.. Meares! Ss 44545. ee, ee 250 
TP MDACTO.g WOT KEESY?. asad fosz Southern States. ....0..s.0.28. Oonts sOies tsk Stone 4,000 
FEIT ICROTS ak eee esc tens 6 ot > lean apace ahaa He New York State ........ 75 


Potato’ Planters’ ohatn.. 22). New Brunswick ................ Maing? . 220 2212..01... 137 
a cal A a ema lat SAIS IRS i LI ci tale acah eeaadl Sled eee aC AIEE tae iON VAD Mae I RPCEP SC INTL 


Stimulation of Winter Employment 


The Working Committee, composed of officials of the Department and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, set up in 1954 to explore ways of increas- 
ing winter employment, held ten meetings during the year. This committee 
worked closely with the National Employment Advisory Committee. 
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The Interdepartmental Committee on Winter Employment constituted as a 
result of the Cabinet directive on Winter Employment, was active during the year. 
This committee is composed of senior officials of the Departments of Defence 
Production, Finance, Labour, National Defence, Public Works and Transport, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, and Defence Construction (1951) Limited. It has set up separate sub- 
committees to deal with new construction, maintenance and repair of buildings, 
other structures, and equipment, procurement. and measurement of results. 
Through the main committee and its sub-committees liaison officials in all federal 
government departments and agencies are kept advised of committee activities and 
supplied periodically with information which might help them in efforts to 
provide more winter employment. 


- The secretariat for the Winter Employment Working Committee, the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Winter Employment and three of its sub-committees 
is provided by the Special Services Branch. } 


Provisions for Increased Winter Employment 


All federal government departments and agencies concerned with construc- 
tion now have provisions in their specifications designed to ensure a maximum 
amount of winter work. Maintenance, repairs and alterations are now carried 
out wherever feasible during the winter months. All requisitions for expenditures 
of $25,000 or more or which call for three months production receive special 
attention and orders are placed so they will have a maximum effect on winter 
employment. 


The Joint Committee on Wintertime Construction, formed by the Canadian 
Construction Association to examine the seasonal problem in the construction 
industry and stimulate action to increase winter employment, was also very active 
and was responsible for activities aimed at reducing winter unemployment in the 
construction industry from coast to coast. 


Educational efforts to encourage more winter employment were continued 
on a national scale and at an increased tempo. They again included radio and 
television broadcasts, newspaper articles and paid publicity. Much of this effort 
was designed to assist local campaigns which were carried out by the National 
Employment Service offices and their Advisory Committees. 


Officials from the Special Services Branch visited provincial governments at 
intervals to discuss with them ways of increasing winter employment. Visits 
were also made periodically to national organizations such as the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Munici- 
palities, the National Home Builders Association and the Labour Congresses. 
The railways were also visited in order to ensure their co-operation in winter 
employment efforts and some of the chartered banks were encouraged to draw 
attention in their advertising to the availability of home improvement loans for 
carrying out work during the winter months. 
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Reception and Placement of Immigrant Workers 
Who Come Forward in Group Movements 


Immigration to Canada during the fiscal year 1956-57 was somewhat higher 
than in the previous year. The number of immigrants who came forward in 
group movements during the year was 1,805, of whom 1,416 were domestic 
workers. The remainder were placed in agricultural employment. 


An experimental movement of 100 domestic workers from the British West 
Indies was carried out during 1955-56. This movement was highly successful 
and during 1956-57 234 domestics from the British West Indies were brought 
to Canada. Of these, 30 came from Trinidad, 30 from British Guiana, 134 from 
Jamaica and 40 from Barbados. The occupational suitability of the workers was 
determined by the authorities in the British West Indies and selection was made 
in accordance with standards laid down by the Government of Canada. In most 
cases, the workers provided their own transportation but in some instances trans- 
portation was advanced by Canadian employers. The majority of these domestic 
workers were placed in Eastern Canada but a few were placed with employers 
in Western Canada, who advanced transportation from port of entry to place 
of employment. 


Employers requesting the services of workers brought forward in group 
movements agree to provide employment for at least twelve months at wages 
and other working conditions not less favourable to the worker than those which 
apply to similar classifications of employment in the district. The workers agree 
to accept the employment for which they are selected or such other employment 
as may be arranged for them by an authorized representative of the federal 
Government and to remain in such employment for a period of at least twelve 
months. 


Handling of Group Movements 


Wherever possible workers coming forward in group movements are sent 
directly from the port of entry to their final destination. It is desirable, however, 
in the case of some categories of workers, including those for placement in 
domestic work, to have employment officers in Canada interview the individuals 
prior to final placement. To provide temporary accommodation and a suitable 
place for interviewing and counselling, the Department of Labour continued to 
operate its hostel at St. Paul ’Ermite, Que. 


Since the inception in 1946 of group movements, 95,043 immigrants have 
come to Canada in group movements and have been placed in employment 
through the National Employment Service and the Department of Labour; of 
the total, 33,432 were farm workers; domestic workers numbered 23,622, includ- 
ing both single girls and married couples. Table 4 shows the numbers of workers 
in the various occupational classifications who came forward in group movements 
for each of the fiscal years from 1947 to 1957. 


Assistance to Indigent Immigrants 

The Special Services Branch continued to administer the federal-provincial 
agreements respecting hospital, medical and welfare assistance to indigent immi- 
grants during their first year in Canada. 
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Recruitment and Counselling of Prospective Immigrants 


To provide facilities for Canadian employers wishing to recruit workers from 
the United Kingdom, the Department, in cooperation with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, maintained a staff working under the direction of the 
Director of Immigration Service in London, England. The service provided by 
this staff was in effect an extension of the coast-to-coast clearance system of the 
National Employment Service in Canada and was improved in 1957 by the 
addition to our staff of a senior executive and professional officer who is mainly 
concerned with the recruitment of professional and technical personnel. Under 
this arrangement, Canadian employers who are unable to obtain the workers 
they require within Canada may place their orders “in clearance” to the London 
office. In some cases the employer sends a representative to the United Kingdom 
to make the final selection following preliminary screening by the Department. 
In other cases employers rely on department officers to make the final selection. 


Another function of the staff in London is to co-operate with the officers 
of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration in providing a counselling 
service for prospective immigrants who are seeking information concerning 
employment prospects and working and living conditions in Canada. 


Woods Labour 


In view of the importance of forestry as a basic primary industry and its 
close association with agriculture in regard to manpower, the Special Services 
Branch maintains close liaison with associations and individual employers in the 
forest industries with particular reference to their manpower problems. 


To provide an adequate supply of workers for the forest industries, it has 


_ been necessary at various times since 1945 to carry out special campaigns in 


co-operation with the industry to encourage workers to take employment in the 
woods during the winter cutting season, and to bring forward immigrant workers 
selected in Europe for woods work. 


Employment in the industry during the 1956 season was somewhat below 
1955 levels and there was little difficulty in meeting the demand for woods labour 
except in a few remote areas. 
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Economics and Research Branch 


The Economics and Research Branch serves as the central federal agency 
for economic analysis and research in the labour field. The Branch undertakes 
studies on wages and working conditions, union organization, collective bargaining, 
manpower utilization, employment and unemployment, productivity, and occupa- 
tions, among other subjects. 


Basic information for these studies is obtained from regular and special 
surveys of employers and unions and from government and other statistical 
research agencies. Some of the survey and analytical work is carried out in 
close co-operation with other government agencies, including the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, and Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


The results of the analysis of survey data and of research studies are made 
available to labour and management, to the United Nations and the International 
Labour Office, to other government agencies and to the public, through The 
Labour Gazette and various regular and special reports issued by the Branch. 


The work of the Branch falls into two broad fields—labour-management 
relations and manpower. 


The Labour-Management Division comprises four sections: the Wages Sec- 
tion, which obtains information on wages and hours of work in industry; the 
Working Conditions and Social Analysis Section, which compiles data on condi- 
tions of work and other matters affecting employees; the Collective Bargaining 
Analysis Section, which examines the extent of union organization in industry, 
collective bargaining, and the provisions of collective agreements; and finally, 
the Research and Development Section, which was recently established to develop 
new areas of research and to carry out ad hoc analytical projects. 


The Manpower Division also comprises four sections: the Research and 
Development Section, which co-ordinates research work done in the Division and 
develops new areas of research; the Employment and Labour Market Section, 
which analyzes present and future manpower requirements and supplies and 
studies special aspects of employment, including productivity, mobility and season- 
ality; the Occupational Analysis Section, which prepares the “Canadian Occupa- 
tions” series of publications and filmstrips, and occupational wage-reporting 
schedules, and performs basic research in the field of skilled manpower resources; 
and the Professional Manpower Section, which maintains a register of engineers 
and scientists, prepares bulletins based on information obtained from the register, 
undertakes research in the field of professional manpower, compiles reports for 
the ILO, and deals with special subjects. 


Wages 


The annual survey of wage rates and standard hours of labour, currently 
covering some 14,000 establishments, was made as usual on October 1. Informa- 
tion obtained from this survey is published annually in the bilingual report, 
Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. The 38th edition of this report, 
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covering the 1955 survey, was prepared during the year. It provides statistical 
information on average wage rates and the predominant range of rates by occupa- 
tion, industry, region or city, as well as index numbers of average wage rates by 
industry, including a general index for all industries. For the first time, a supple- 
mentary report was issued giving more detailed data on salary rates for the more 
common office occupations in manufacturing industries in some 40 cities across 
Canada. 


During the year, steps were taken to improve the quality and usefulness of the 
wage statistics, and a loose-leaf binder service was introduced for the 1956 survey. 
Subscribers to the service will receive statistical tables for individual industries as 
they become available. By the end of the year more than 1,200 subscriptions 
had been received and the first issue of material had been distributed by the 
Queen’s Printer. 


Articles on wage rates based mainly on data obtained from the 1955 survey 
were published in The Labour Gazette before publication of the complete wage 
report. The Branch issues an annual report on Wages and Hours in the Primary 
Textiles Industry and the 1955 report was published during the year. 


The Branch continued to assist certain provincial departments of labour in 
collecting and processing wage data. 


The results of two sample surveys of general changes in wage rates, covering 
a period from October 1955 to October 1956, were also published in The Labour 
Gazette. 


A large and increasing volume of wage enquiries from employers and labour 
unions was handled by the Branch. Replies were also prepared for enquiries 
from government departments, research organizations and the International 
Labour Office. 


Working Conditions 


Questionnaires requesting information on various aspects of working condi- 
tions are sent out each April to approximately 14,500 employers, each having 
15 or more employees. As a result of this annual survey, information is obtained 
on such conditions of work as standard daily and weekly hours, annual paid 
vacations, statutory holidays, pension and insurance plans, rest periods, and 
group hospital-medical insurance plans. Many articles based on the surveys were 
published in The Labour Gazette during the fiscal year. 


The Branch made considerable progress in its co-operative endeavour with 
the provincial workmen’s compensation boards towards compiling statistics on 
industrial injuries based on a nationally uniform method of reporting. It is 
hoped that in the near future nation-wide statistics on industrial injuries, fatal 
and non-fatal, will be available to the public for a number of industries. For 
many years, reports on industrial fatalities have been published on a regular 
basis in The Labour Gazette. 


In addition to The Labour Gazette articles, tables were published on work- 
ing conditions in various industries. These tables were mimeographed and made 
available to interested parties upon request. Data on working conditions in 
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retail trade were compiled for the principal Canadian cities. Special enquiries 
from employers, unions, research organizations, government agencies and depart- 
ments were dealt with as they arose. 


Labour Organization in Canada 


The 46th Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada, now being 
prepared, is based on information obtained from questionnaires sent to all unions 
and their locals during the first three months of the year. The report presents 
statistical information on labour organization and incorporates a directory of such 
organizations, showing membership figures, affiliations, the names and addresses 
of officials, and the names of official publications. The extent of union member- 
ship among employees in various Canadian industries has been studied, and an 
article based on some of this research appeared in the 45th Annual Report. 


Collective Bargaining 


Each month a section on collective bargaining is included in the “Current 
Manpower and Labour Relations Review” appearing in The Labour Gazette. 
This section describes significant negotiations that are underway and important 
agreements that have been reached, as well as the larger strikes and lockouts. 
A recent innovation is a table summarizing all current collective bargaining 
situations in the country involving 1,000 or more employees. 


Since its inception in 1900, the Department has maintained records of 
strikes and lockouts in Canada. Monthly statistics are published in The Labour 
Gazette on the duration of strikes and lockouts, their cause and how they were 
settled. A review for each calendar year is published as early as possible in the 
year following. 


Collective Agreements 


The Branch obtains copies of as many Canadian collective agreements as 
possible; at present more than 7,000 current agreements are on file. The number 
of workers under agreement in 1955 was approximately 1,562,000. A number 
of analytical studies of these agreements was prepared during the year and 
many of them appeared in The Labour Gazette. 


Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 


During the year, a comprehensive report was prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects entitled “(Canada’s Resources of Skilled 
and Professional Manpower”. ‘This report outlined the employment trends of 
the past ten years, analyzed the changing requirements for skilled and professional 
workers during that period, discussed the main sources of supply and their con- 
tributions during the past decade and described the outlook for requirements and 
supplies during the next ten years. A preliminary edition of the report (180 
pages) was made available to the Royal Commission in 1956. The final report 
will be published in 1957 by the Commission as a separate study. 


A separate brief entitled “Immigration and the Canadian Economy” and a 
memorandum on the projection of labour force participation rates, by age and 
sex, to 1985, were prepared for the Royal Commission. The contribution of 
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immigration to Canada’s resources of skilled and professional manpower was 
discussed in the comprehensive report to the Commission; in order to deal with 
this subject satisfactorily, a special study of the occupational characteristics of 
postwar immigrants was undertaken in co-operation with the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 


A memorandum on international trade unions and material on international 
wage comparisons were also prepared for the Royal Commission. 


Requirements for and Training of Skilled Manpower 


Following a recommendation made by the Canadian Vocational Training 
Advisory Council in February 1956, the Economics and Research Branch col- 
Jaborated with other Branches of the Department and with other Departments 
and agencies of the Government in developing a program of research on the 
training of skilled and technical manpower in Canada. The overall program was 
designed to obtain information on the changing requirements for skilled manpower 
in Canadian industry and occupations, to assess the available supplies of man- 
power and to review the facilities for training skilled workers. During the 
summer of 1956, the Branch, with the help of six university personnel, undertook 
field enquiries on: 


1. technological and other changes occurring in selected manufacturing 
industries (electrical and electronic products, heavy industrial machinery, aircraft 
and some chemical and automobile firms) and their effects on skilled manpower 
requirements and training, particularly in Ontario and Quebec; 


2. requirements for, recruitment and training of, technicians; and 


3. ways in which qualified workers in selected occupations (senior draughts- 
men, electronic technicians, tool and die makers, sheet metal workers and floor 
moulders) have acquired their skills. 


A survey was made in April 1956 in conjunction with the Branch’s working 
conditions survey to obtain more extensive information on the number of skilled 
tradesmen in industry, the extent of organized plant training programs for skilled 
tradesmen and the ways in which firms were meeting their requirements for 
these workers. A preliminary report on the results of the survey was issued in 
March; the final report, which will be published in booklet form, is in preparation. 


A survey of 125 establishments having organized plant training programs, 
previously conducted in 1952, was again carried out in January 1956, in order 
to assess some of the major changes that had occurred in this area. Work was 
well advanced in analyzing the returns gathered in a special survey conducted in 
the summer and fall of 1956 to determine how workers acquired their skills in 
five selected occupations. 


Employment and the Labour Market 


The over-all employment and unemployment situation and developments at 
regional and local levels were analyzed on a current basis throughout the year. 
More specifically, the economic factors affecting requirements and supplies of 
different types of labour were analyzed, the sources of growth in labour supplies 
and their sufficiency or otherwise were examined and future trends were forecast. 
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Most of the information obtained and the conclusions reached in these fields 
were published each month in the “Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Review” section of The Labour Gazette. In addition, monthly press releases 
based on these studies were prepared and issued in co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the National Employment Service. Special confidential 
statements on the employment situation and particular aspects of it were prepared 
every fortnight for senior government officials. 


The analysis of probable future employment developments took two forms: 


1. An assessment of the employment expectations of a sample of establish- 
ments in manufacturing and in selected non-manufacturing industries (A con- 
fidential report on this subject, “Employment Forecast Survey” was sent quarterly 
to senior government officials ) ; 


2. An analysis of the general employment and unemployment outlook, based 
on economic developments, prepared each spring and autumn and made available 
to senior government officials. 


Reports on layoffs in Canadian industry were also prepared monthly. 


In addition to the regular reports on the manpower situation, a number of 
articles were prepared for publication in The Labour Gazette. The most 
important of these were: The Construction Industry in Canada, June 1956; 
Seasonal Employment Fluctuations in the Building Industry in Scandinavia, 
November 1956; and The Logging Industry in Canada, January 1957. 


Replies were prepared to numerous enquiries from the public and to 
questionnaires received from specialized agencies of the United Nations. 


Occupational Analysis 


The Branch continued to prepare and publish monographs and pamphlets 
in the “Canadian Occupations” series. Each monograph involves research into 
an occupation or group of related occupations with respect to historical develop- 
ment, nature of the work, entrance requirements, training, advantages and dis- 
advantages, opportunities and trends in employment. This series of booklets is 
distributed through a co-operative arrangement with provincial departments of 
education. It is designed to help meet the demand for current information on 
occupations from teachers, vocational guidance counsellors, employment service 
officers, directors of personnel, union officials, workers moving to other occupa- 


tions, immigrants and, most of all, from youth faced with the need to select an 
occupation. 


Three new monographs, in English and French, were released during the 
year: Careers in Home Economics; Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing 
Indystry; and Careers in Construction. Revised editions of five monographs were 
issued in English and French: Painter; Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter; 
Printing Trades; Motor Vehicle Mechanic; and Foundry Worker. A number of 
other monographs were in the process of revision. 


Numerous enquiries for occupational information were received during the 
year from individuals in Canada, the United States and countries overseas. 
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In collaboration with the National Film Board, work continued on the 
production of occupational filmstrips based on the titles in the “Canadian Occupa- 
tions” series and providing a visual presentation of the material contained in 
these publications. Three filmstrips were released during the year: Careers in 
Home Economics; Motor Vehicle Mechanic; and Mining Occupations. Work on 
two, Draughtsman and Careers in Construction, was nearing completion and a 
filmstrip on Machine Shop Occupations was in preparation. The filmstrips are 
available in both English and French. 


Work was continued on wage-reporting schedules used in conjunction with 
the annual survey of wage rates and hours of labour. Each schedule covers a 
particular industry and contains brief descriptions of selected occupations that 
are considered representative of the industry. During the year, nine additional 
schedules were completed, bringing the total in use to 75. The purpose of the 
schedules is to achieve a more uniform reporting of wage rates by occupation. 
In preparing a schedule, representative establishments in an industry are consulted 
regarding adequacy of occupational coverage and descriptions. 


Professional Manpower 


The register of scientific and technical personnel in Canada was maintained 
during the year and plans for a new system of surveying one-third of all registrants 
each year were virtually completed. It is expected that the new system will make 
the available data on Canadian scientists and engineers more up-to-date and 
useful. 


A survey was made in 1956 of industry, universities and federal and 
provincial governments to ascertain their expected requirements for professional 
workers during the next three years. This survey has been made biennially but 
until 1956 covered industry only. Additional purposes of the survey were to 
learn from employers of professional staff what difficulties they had in recruiting 
professional personnel, the effects of shortages on their operations and the main 
sources from which they obtained professional workers. A report on the findings 
of this survey, entitled Requirements of Professional Manpower, 1956-1958 was 
published in January 1957. The large demand for this report has made a reprint 
necessary. 


One Technical Personnel. Bulletin was issued during the year entitled 
“Women in Science and Engineering”. These Bulletins are circulated to members 
of government departments, persons in industry and education, provincial educa- 
tional departments and counselling services, the universities and other organiza- 
tions in Canada and abroad. 


A preliminary report on Canada’s resources of engineering and scientific 
manpower was prepared for the National Conference on Engineering, Scientific 
and Technical Manpower, held at St. Andrews, N.B., in September 1956. A final 
edition of this report is being prepared for publication. 


The Branch played an active part in the preparations for and the discussions 
at the Second Meeting of the Advisory Committee on Professional Manpower held 
in Ottawa in October 1956. The Committee, first convened by the Department 
in February 1956, has a dual purpose: to serve as a forum for the exchange of 
ideas and opinions on professional and scientific manpower, and to act as a 
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consultative body to assist the Department in its work in this field. The members 
of the Committee represent professional associations and government departments 
and agencies interested in professional manpower. Reports on both the October 
meeting and on the first meeting of the Council in February, were prepared for 
distribution among the participants, and articles on both meetings appeared in 
the April and December issues of The Labour Gazette. 


A report was also prepared in reply to a questionnaire from the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation on “Shortages and Surpluses of Highly- 
Qualified Scientists and Engineers”. 


Employment of Women 


The Branch assisted the Women’s Bureau in planning and conducting a 
special survey of married women workers, and during the year analyzed the 
results obtained and began the preparation of a first report for publication. 
Assistance was also given in the preparation of a handbook entitled Women at 
Work in Canada. The English and French editions were published towards the 
end of the year. 


The Older Worker 


As an outgrowth of its membership on the Interdepartmental Committee on 
the Older Worker, the Branch did a considerable amount of work on two projects 
concerned with the older worker. An interdepartmental sub-committee, under 
the chairmanship of an officer of the Branch, continued to study the effects of 
industrial pensions on the hiring and retention of older workers in industry. The 
other project was a study of the relationship between the age and job performance 
of sales personnel in retail trade. In this study, an attempt is being made to 
assess the relative performance of sales clerks in different age groups, in terms of 
their sales records, and their susceptibility to turnover and absenteeism. 


Special Projects 


The sixth edition of Working and Living Conditions in Canada was published 
in December 1956. Distribution of the booklet was extended to include not only 
immigration officials but persons interested in emigrating to Canada. French, 
Hungarian, German and Dutch editions were in preparation. 


The Branch prepared four reports for discussion at Industrial Committees of 
the International Labour Office as well as a report for the sixteenth issue of the 
ILO Year Book of Labour Statistics and one on ILO Convention No. 63 con- 
cerning statistics of wages and hours of work. 


In addition to its regular survey activities, the Branch undertook a number 
of special studies dealing with labour-management relations during the year. 


Considerable progress was made in developing statistics on the conciliation 
of industrial disputes within the federal and provincial jurisdictions. A com- 
mittee of the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation set 


out the form in which these statistics should be reported, and data for 1956 were 
received from most of the provinces. 
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The Branch continued to carry out the administrative work of the Labour 
Department-University Research Program and to supply advice and assistance 
to persons engaged in the research projects developed as part of the program. 
In co-operation with Canadian universities, grants are made available to faculty 
members and post-graduate students to enable them to undertake studies of 
labour-management relations. Applications are reviewed by a joint Labour 
Department-University Research Committee, and upon its recommendations, 
the grants are made available to those universities in which the research is being 
carried out. During 1956, grants were authorized for four new projects, bringing 
to 26 the total number of studies undertaken as part of the program since 1951. 
In the past year, two of these were published in book form and another was 
published earlier. Several others are now in the hands of the publishers. 
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The Labour Gazette 


As the official journal of the Department, The Labour Gazette continued 
during the fiscal year—its 57th year of publication—the policy established when 
it was founded in 1900 of reporting objectively and factually events and trends 
in labour and industry, and of publishing accurate statistical and other information 
relating to labour conditions. 

The Labour Gazette regularly publishes material on those subjects that are 
within the Department’s jurisdiction or field of interest. These include conciliation 
proceedings, vocational training, farm labour, activities of the International Labour 
Organization, rehabilitation of disabled persons, proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and women in industry. It also publishes regular reports 
on other subjects of interest to Canadian labour, such as manpower, labour 
legislation, employment and unemployment, immigration, wages and hours of 
labour, price trends and cost of living, industrial relations, industrial disputes, 
collective agreements, industrial accidents, employment and training of youth, 
unemployment insurance, and activities of provincial departments of labour and 
workmen’s compensation boards. 


Special Articles 


Articles on the economic and social aspects of labour problems, many of 
which were prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, also appeared in 
various issues during the year. Special articles were: “Automation—What it 
Means to You .. .” in the May issue, “First Constitutional Convention of the 
Canadian Labour Congress” in the June number, “Ontario Labour Relations Act 
Criticized” in August, and “The St. Lawrence Seaway and St. Lawrence Power 
Projects” in the December issue. 

The annual industrial relations conferences at McGill and Laval Universities, 
the annual conventions of the principal labour organizations in Canada, the 
United States and Great Britain were comprehensively reported, as also were the 
briefs submitted to federal and provincial governments by various labour bodies. 
Reports were published of the annual meetings of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Canadian Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian Construction 
Association. 


Circulation Data 


‘The average monthly circulation of The Labour Gazette during the fiscal 
year was 12,723 (10,459 in English and 2,264 in French). Of this number, the 
average monthly paid circulation was 5,007 (4,250 in English and 757 in French) 
and the average monthly complimentary circulation was 7,716 (6,210 in English 
and 1,506 in French). The English circulation was 40.6 per cent paid; the 
French circulation, 33.4 per cent paid. 

The subscription rate remained: $2 a year for Canadian subscribers, with 
a special rate of $1 a year to groups of five or more for trade union locals, 
students, and companies wishing to subscribe for their staffs; and $4 a year 
outside Canada. A limited number of bound volumes, with a classified index, 
are available to subscribers at $5 a volume in Canada and $7 in other countries. 

The condensation of press stories and editorials for distribution to officials 
of the Department, under the name of “Labour News Digest”, continued to be 
issued as a daily summary. The Branch continued the supervision of the Depart- 
ment’s press clipping bureau. 
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Intormation and Publicity 


The Information Branch provides a wide variety of information and publicity 
services for the Department, the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. This is in line with the policy of the Depart- 
ment to keep the public and the press fully informed on the legislation it 
administers, as well as on the activities of all federal agencies in the labour field. 


The duties of the Branch include press liaison services for the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of the Disabled, the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, the National Apprenticeship Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference, and the National 
Employment Committee. _ 


The Branch is responsible for the preparation and circulation of news 
releases on all policies and activities of the Department. During the year, 156 
releases were issued. A one-page weekly bulletin, summarizing all news releases 
issued during each week was mailed to all weekly newspapers. 


‘°2 Minutes of Employment Facts’’ 


A brief digest of current labour and industrial matters, “2 Minutes of 
Employment Facts’, printed in bulletin form, in English and French, was dis- 
tributed on a monthly basis to employers and employer groups, leading trade 
unions, and others interested in the subjects covered. The total circulation, on a 
request basis, was about 30,000 for each issue. In addition, several thousand 
extra copies of certain issues were requested by interested groups, and some 
issues were used as pamphlets for distribution at labour conventions and other 
meetings. 


Again during the year an advertising campaign was carried out to promote 
the sale of Canadian Government Annuities. The Branch was largely responsible 
for the design, lay-out and copy for these advertisements. It was also responsible 
for choice of media; this meant keeping the productivity of individual advertise- 
ments and various publications under constant review. 


The Branch continued to co-operate with the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
in a program of publicity on behalf of rehabilitation and the employment of the 
handicapped. Press releases, broadcasts on “Canada at Work” and issues of 
“2 Minutes of Employment Facts” were used to outline the operation of the 
Federal-Provincial Rehabilitation Program and to promote the employment of 
handicapped persons. Material was provided to assist those local offices of the 
National Employment Service which organized an “Employ the Handicapped 
Week” in October. Screenings were continued of the film “Everybody’s Handi- 
capped”, designed to widen the employment horizon for the disabled. 


Rehabilitation Film 


A new film entitled “Call it Rehabilitation” was completed and was ready 
to go into circulation at the end of the year. The scripts of the English and 
French versions were written in the Branch. The film will be used to arouse 
community interest in planning and local co-ordination of rehabilitation services. 
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The film is based on practical Canadian experience and suggests a general plan 
for a community rehabilitation organization. Intended for viewing by the general 
public as well as by specialists in the field, it recognizes that a successful com- 
munity program needs active help and understanding from every group in the 
community and particularly from employers. 


Exhibits were placed at labour congress conventions and other meetings 
to serve as distributing points for information material and to publicize generally 
the services available through the Department. 


In keeping with the policy of the Department to assist provincial governments 
and associated agencies, and employer and employee associations working in the 
field of accident prevention, distribution was continued of the series of safety 
films prepared in co-operation with the National Film Board under the general 
title, “Accidents Don’t Happen—They’re Caused”. The seventh and most recent 
film in the series, “Early Handling of Spinal Injuries”, was released in 1955. The 
Branch also assisted in a campaign to encourage safety in federal government 
departments and crown corporations. 


The Department again assisted the National Film Board financially in the 
operation of an Industrial Film Preview Library, consisting of films selected by 
the Branch. Blocks of these films were distributed during the year by the National 
Film Board throughout the country, as a service to employers and to encourage 
the formation of community, industrial and trade union film councils. 


The Branch continued to conduct liaison with other departments in all labour 
matters pertaining to veterans of the Armed Forces. 


The Branch continued to co-operate in arranging publicity and information 
material in connection with the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, to bring 
the existence of the legislation, and its spirit and intentions, to the attention of 
the public and particularly of employers in industries under federal jurisdiction. 
This has been done in a variety of ways, including the use of radio broadcasts 
and the circulation of posters and pamphlets. Thirteen radio programs containing 
original Canadian thinking in this field, originally produced in the “Canada at 
Work” series, were later printed in booklet form. The distribution of these 
booklets continued during the year. 


Radio Broadcasts 


The Branch produces the weekly radio program “Canada at Work” for 
broadcast over independent radio stations. In addition to collecting material, 
writing, editing, and distributing the program, the Branch recorded the bulk of 
the broadcasts with its own equipment. Broadcast regularly since 1942, “Canada 
at Work” brings current information on labour and related topics before the 
public. At the year’s end the program was being carried weekly by 64 radio 
stations. In addition, 26 French language radio stations carried a series of nine 
broadcasts produced by the Branch on the main subjects covered by the regular 
English programs. 


Broadcasts during the year dealt with such subjects as seasonal unemploy- 
ment, rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, racial discrimination and fair 
employment practices, apprenticeship and vocational training, employment of 
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older workers, joint labour-management committees, women’s employment, 
industrial safety, unemployment insurance and employment for university 
graduates. More than 20,000 scripts were sent in response to written requests. 


Employment of Older Workers 


The Branch co-operated with the Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers, which has continued to study various phases of the problem of employ- 
ment of older workers with a view to bringing facts useful to the solution of the 
problem before the public, and employers in particular. The Committee, estab- 
lished in 1953, is composed of representatives of the Departments of Labour, 
National Health and Welfare, Veterans Affairs and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The Director of the Branch was chairman of this Committee, 
with another member of the Branch as secretary. Close liaison was continued 
during the year with employer, labour and welfare organizations. 


A sub-committee made up of appropriate officials from several departments 
conducted a study of pension plans as an obstacle to the employment of older 
workers, and at the end of the year was preparing a report. In co-operation with 
the Canadian Retail Federation, arrangements were made for a survey of the 
retail industry in relation to the problem of the older worker. (See also page 40) 


The Branch continued to keep the problem before the public during the year 
by liaison with newspapers and periodicals, radio broadcasts and continued dis- 
tribution of a Branch report entitled “The Problem of the Older Worker’. A 
departmental film called “Date of Birth”, produced in 1950 and covering various 
aspects of the problem, was still being screened during the year for interested 
groups of executives and personnel officers. 


Winter Employment 


During the winter of 1956-57 the Department and the National Employment 
Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, in conjunction with the 
National Employment Advisory Committee, again organized a national program 
specially designed to increase employment for those out of work because of 
seasonal factors. The campaign had the endorsation and co-operation of the major 
employer and labour organizations and several other national bodies, including 
many women’s groups. Liaison was also maintained with the appropriate provincial 
government department (see also page 29). 


In support of the program a broad publicity campaign was organized. The 
first phase was designed to encourage individuals, organizations and business 
enterprises, especially on the local level, to plan for construction, maimtenance 
or similar work well in advance so as to provide maximum employment in the 
winter months. The second phase, beginning in the second week of January, 
was designed to encourage home and business owners and others to have their 
inside construction, repair and maintenance jobs done at that time, when the 
construction industry was in its slack season and materials and skilled manpower 
were more readily available. 


In addition to establishing liaison with national organizations actively sup- 
porting the publicity campaign, the Branch prepared and placed advertising in 
all daily and weekly newspapers and spot announcements on all radio stations 
during January. At the same time, a film trailer was circulated to all first-run 
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motion picture theatres and to television stations. Broadcasts stressing the theme 
of the campaign were produced in the “Canada at Work” radio series, and posters 
were produced and distributed in quantity to all localities where there was a local 
National Employment Office. Pamphlets and circular letters were also prepared 
to stimulate interest. 


These national publicity activities were designed to give maximum support 
to local employment offices of the National Employment Service, and to Local 
Employment Committees, since the effectiveness of the campaign depended on 
the co-ordinated efforts undertaken by individual communities on their own 
behalf. The efforts at the federal level were necessarily limited and were planned 
as an introduction to what proved to be broad support by business and industry. 
In varying degrees, every town or city where there was an employment office 
saw an attempt to increase winter job opportunities. Preliminary reports from 
local offices available at the end of the year indicated that in advertising support 
alone, the number of newspaper page advertisements sponsored by local business 
and industry ran into the hundreds, and radio and television spot announcements 
into the thousands. 
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Labour Legislation 


The general functions of the Legislation Branch, which is a research branch 
engaged in the study of labour legislation in Canada and other countries, have been 
described in previous reports. During 1956-57 the Branch reported all changes 
in labour Acts and regulations in Canada in the monthly Labour Law section of 
the Labour Gazette. Measures affecting some aspect of working conditions or 
employees’ safety or welfare were passed in each of the ten provincial legislatures 
as well as in Parliament, with the result that a total of more than sixty new 
legislative measures were analysed and reported. In addition, almost a hundred 
new or revised orders under labour enactments were examined and summarized. 
Thirty-five court decisions considered to be of particular interest to labour were 
selected from the law reports or obtained directly from the courts and reviewed. 


Bulletins on Various Subjects 


A bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards, setting out in convenient form the 
minimum standards established under provincial labour laws, is issued each 
year. It sets out the standards in effect for compulsory school attendance and 
minimum age for employment, public holidays, weekly rest-day and annual 
vacations, and also the requirements of equal pay and fair employment practices 
laws. The minimum wage rates and the maximum hours of work or overtime 
pay requirements are given in tabular form for the main fields of employment, 
and the bulletin also contains tables of benefits under workmen’s compensation 
laws. 


Another annual bulletin, Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, gives a detailed 
analysis of workmen’s compensation legislation. It describes the principles 
common to the Acts and points out differences, as well as setting out in detail 
the benefits payable in each province to injured workmen or, in fatal cases, to 
their dependents. English and French editions of both bulletins based on the 
legislation in effect in December 1956 were prepared during the year. 


Information on Legislation 


The Branch, through the courtesy of provincial governments, obtains from 
the Clerks of the Legislative Assemblies copies of all Bills introduced as well as 
copies of Votes and Proceedings by means of which the progress of the Bills 
may be traced. Information on labour Bills is provided to government labour 
officials as a routine service, and information on any particular Bill is available 
to any interested person on inquiry. Information is also available on the content 
and progress of Bills of labour interest introduced in Parliament. 


The Branch also provides a reference library service with respect to federal 
and provincial statutes and an historical file of regulations issued under federal 
and provincial labour laws. 


Memoranda and Reports 


During the year memoranda were prepared in answer to specific requests 
on a wide variety of questions relating to labour law from governments in Canada 
and abroad and from unions, business firms, students and others. Where a 
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question related to specific rights or obligations of an employer or employee 
under a labour enactment, the inquiry was referred to the administering authority. 
Because of the complexity of administration of labour laws in a federal state, 
considerable use is made of this referral service. 


A number of reports were prepared during the year on various phases of 
labour law in Canada in connection with Canada’s participation in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and the United Nations. Among these were reports 
to the International Labour Office on the manner in which Canada’s obligations 
under the Conventions on hours of work, minimum wages and weekly rest are 
carried out and on the extent of compliance with the Labour Inspection Conven- 
tion, one of the unratified Conventions on which a report was required during 
the year. A report on legislation affecting human rights was prepared for 
publication in the Human Rights Yearbook published by the United Nations. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


A member of the Branch serves as the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation. 


This Association, formed in 1938, is an organization of the federal and 
provincial departments of labour, and of boards or commissions administering 
a labour law. Its objects are to provide a medium for the exchange of information, 
to encourage the best possible standards of law enforcement and administration, 
and to bring about greater uniformity in labour legislation. The provinces pay 
an annual membership fee of $25. In addition to providing the services of a 
secretary-treasurer, the Department assumes the cost of reporting and publishing 
the annual proceedings for the use of the members. 


Current Problems Reviewed 


The Department and nine provincial departments of labour, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and one Workmen’s Compensation Board were 
represented at the 15th conference of the Association in Fredericton, N.B., 
October 2 to 5, 1956. A review of legislative and administrative developments 
during the year, prepared and presented by a member of the Legislation Branch, 
served as the basis for discussion of current problems. The agenda also included 
fair employment practices and equal pay legislation, and problems arising out 
of the administration of various aspects of labour relations legislation including 
the effect of the merger of the Canadian labour congresses on certification orders. 
The conference also considered the economic and social implications of techno- 
logical progress, which was the subject of an address by Charles D. Stewart, 
Patan Assistant Secretary of Labor for Standards and Statistics in the United 

tates. 


During the year the third in a series of safety codes sponsored by the 
Association—Code for the Guarding of Punch Presses at Point of Operation 
(Z142—1957)—was published by the Canadian Standards Association. The 
Department and six provincial departments of labour were represented on the 
code development committee. Earlier standards published at the request of the 
Association are Code of Practice for Window Cleaning (1949) and Safety Code 
for the Woodworking Industry (1952). 
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The Library 


The Library of the Department of Labour, established upon the formation 
of the Department in 1900, now contains a book collection of about 120,000 
volumes. It serves as a source of information for the Department of Labour, 
government departments, employers, unions, students, and the general public. 
Constitutions and proceedings of all labour organizations active in Canada and 
similar publications from most of the Commonwealth countries, the United States 
and other countries, are on file. The Library also preserves copies of all pub- 
lications of the Department, the International Labour Office, and many govern- 
ment documents pertaining to labour from other countries. 


In the Cataloguing, Requisitions and Periodicals sections the work has kept 
pace with the steady demands on the Library. 


There was a considerable increase in the number of local university students 
who used the Library. Seventy-eight visits were made by these students during 
the last three months under review. 


Reference and Cataloguing 


The Library continued its microfilming work of all Canadian labour papers 
and some selected American ones and an increase in sales was reported. Twenty- 
nine reels of microfilm were loaned and 2,238 ft. of new microfilm processed. 


There was an increase in reference and circulation work due to added 
demands made upon the Library chiefly by industry, labour unions and students. 
Reference questions totalled 4,012; 1,250 persons visited the Library during the 
year to seek information and to do research work, and 2,518 new volumes were 
added. A total of 112 bibliographies were prepared. 


Considerable help has been given to Department officials during the year 
in searching out and procuring material for the forthcoming history of labour 
in Canada. 


A system of routing Tables of Contents of periodicals was inaugurated early 
in the year and it has proved very successful, resulting in more rapid and extensive 
circulation of new material. 


Circulation statistics show that approximately 7,902 volumes and 1,979 
periodicals were loaned during the year. Interlibrary loans totalled about 890. 
Book loans to non-government personnel may have to be curtailed due to 
difficulties in securing the return of such books, including the actual loss of books. 
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Government Employees Compensation 


In the course of the year 16,585 federal employees or dependants filed 
claims under the Government Employees Compensation Act. Of that number, 
462 claims were disallowed as ineligible. The net figure of 16,123 compared with 
15,555 for the fiscal year 1955-56 and was the highest on record for the 38 years 
there has been legislation for the protection of employees injured while at work 
and dependents of employees who suffer fatal mishaps. The number of fatalities 
in the year was 25 compared with 22 in the preceding year. 


There has been a year-by-year increase in the number of claims, which may 
be accounted for by the growth of government services, higher employment and 
a greater variety of work involving risks that were not common to the public 
service years ago. 


The Act covers approximately 208,000 employees of Government depart- 
ments and Crown corporations and agencies. These are assured of adequate 
medical and hospital care, if injured during the course of employment. Dependents 
of employees who lose their lives are eligible for pensions payable to widows for 
the remainder of their lives (or until remarriage) and to children up to the age 
of 18 years of age. 


Provincial Seales in Effect 


Benefits payable under the Act follow provincial scales. Thus an employee 
in Ontario would qualify for compensation as provided for in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of that province and an employee in Alberta would receive 
the Alberta rate. Under a long-existing arrangement, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission of Quebec and the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the 
other nine provinces deal with claims of federal employees and pay compensation 
and medical, hospital and other approved accounts from cash deposits maintained 
with each of these authorities. The Alberta Board also receives and processes 
claims of federal employees in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


A basic provision of the Act is that the rate of compensation applicable is 
that of the province in which the employee is usually employed. Up to 1955 it 
was the province in which the accident happened. In return for the expert and 
co-operative service of the provincial bodies, the federal government shares in 
the total administrative cost of each based on the percentage relation of expenditure 
on federal employee cases to the gross expenditure. 


The incidence of work accidents in the Public Service of Canada has been 
about one per 13 employees in recent years. Mainly, claims are for minor 
injuries described as “medical aid only” cases. These accounted for 64.14 
per cent of the total in 1956-57 as against 66.02 per cent in 1955-56. The 
number of such approved medical aid only cases was 10,341 compared with 
10,270 in 1955-56. The lost-time cases, involving varying durations of disability, 
accounted for 35.86 per cent of the total in 1956-57 and 33.98 per cent in 
1955-56. The total for 1956-57 was 5,712 and for 1955-56, 5,285. 
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Net claims, lost-time cases including pensions, and coverage for the past 
five years were: 


Claims Lost-time Coverage 
AS 2ST a ee ee eee 14,201 4,633 185,597 
DD NAN ar oso oc coc Sas os 14,743 4,820 190,299 
| 20 I? 5 maori eatien x: abled 15,333 5,148 203,000 
LOSS O00! & th, AEA 1353555 5,285 206,000 
Bess Lae ot a eh 16,123 5.712 208,000 


In line with the practices of private industry, steps are being intensified 
to cope with the increasing number of work accidents in the Public Service. A 
number of departments are developing good safety programs and all the 
recognized measures are being taken to ensure that hazards are removed, accidents 
promptly investigated and appropriate remedial action initiated where necessary. 
By keeping their own records up-to-date, departments are able to note where 
the trouble spots are and to guide themselves accordingly. 


Advertising Media 


All the usual media are utilized: monthly posters, advertising and films, and a 
monthly bulletin issued by the Branch which contains the latest ideas on accident 
prevention work. During the year approval was given to the appointment of an 
experienced safety adviser to serve as liaison between the Department of Labour 
and other departments and Crown agencies. This is expected to be a most 
helpful move towards making working conditions less hazardous for government 
employees. It is, of course, true that in many departments the risk of accidents 
is small but there are some departments and branches of departments where the 
type of work carried on is just as hazardous and in some cases more so than 
in private industry. That is true of many types of research work, exploration 
in connection with national development, marine services, outside inspection 
services and other varied fields. 


TABLE 1—Number of Accident Claims Made Under the Act, Fiscal Year 1956-57. 


Compen- Full Medical 
Province Pension sation Salary Aid Rejected Fatal Total 

Newfoundland .............. 230 52 §1 221 3 1 328 
Prince Edward Island.. 1 23 10 41 2, wi 
Nova Scotia®. Pee i2..... 1 262 162 904 14 3 1,346 
New Brunswick ............ 3 93 67 273 14 1 451 
Museo, a) ti dhe... dies. 25 445 707 1,439 60 9 2,685 
RE AIAO es hs 4 708 1,081 4,262 216 6 6,277 
DANIO Par HAS hie. :. tas 128 130 529 2 2 810 
Saskatchewan act scccacsccs 1 98 115 323 9 546 
PID OR Acc. cai 5 432 212 787 26 1 1,523 
British Columbia .......... 6 S27 371 Lac. 92 Z we by i 
Yukon and N.W.T. 2 99 31 230 5 ia 367 

ARC OS? Sea 48 2,667 2,997 10,386 462 2 16,585 
EE Ee ac ONIN TST or le i A ral me ORS ee PE 


Note: In the above table, “Pension” is an award for a permanent disability: “Compensation” 
is money paid on an approved scale for a period of incapacitation due to an accident or occupational 
disease. Entries under “Full Salary” are cases where full salary was paid by the federal department 
or agency concerned during the time of lay-off in lieu of ordinary compensation; entries under 
“Medical Aid” refer to claims in which the period of disability was less than the provincial statutory 
waiting days periods but in which medical expenses were paid. 
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One of the specialized tasks of the Branch is the handling of third party 
cases: those in which non-government agencies or individuals are apparently 
responsible for accidents suffered by government employees. Through direct 
efforts of the Branch in 1956-57, 255 of these third party cases were dealt with 
and $33,300 was collected to cover cost of compensation and medical aid paid 
to the injured employees. In addition, many cases which could not be settled 
directly were processed for litigation through the Department of Justice. 


TABLE 2—Statement of Disbursements Relative to Claims of Employees of the Federal 
Government During the Calendar Year 1956-57 and Federal Government Share of 
Administration Expenses Charged by Provincial Boards or 
Commissions for the Calendar Year 1956. 


Administration Expenses 


Claims charged by 
Disbursements Provincial Boards 
Fiscal Year of Commissions 
Province 1956-57 Year 1956 Total 

Newfoundland ........00..0.0000.. $ 28,777.69 -$ 2,778.31 $ 31,556.06 
Prince Edward Island ........ 8,707.90 573.09 9,280.99 
Nova Scotian. coe ue eetatee 104,518.55 10,303.76 114,822.31 
New Brunswick .................0.. 39,944.66 4,442.46 44,387.12 
CUED COM es eee 405,966.96 19,448.00 425,414.96 
Ontaviotmariceenie, ote 530,346.99 63,300.62 593,647.61 
Manitoeat asa ee 72,648.37 7,774.01 80,422.38 
SASKARCHE WAM | choles ctictzenssns OV S127 6,296.38 67,808.55 
wibertar:.. 23. Se Meee. 206,914.35 20,044.62 226,958.97 
British Columbia .................. 266,859.40 2112 TA 292,581.14 


Payments respecting em- 
ployees locally engaged 
outside Canada ........00..00.. SZD 1S hae CoN ans aay 92:51 


$ 1,726,289.35 $ 160,683.05 $ 1,886,972.40 
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Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


Substantial increases in the scale of benefits under the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act were approved by Parliament, to be effective from June 1, 1957. 


Under the Act, which functions for the protection of Canadian seamen on 
vessels engaged in foreign or home trade services,* the amount of annual earnings 
to be considered in the case of a work injury causing temporary total disability 
was raised from $3,600 to $4,500 and the amount of compensation payable 
from 66% to 75 per cent of the ceiling. Thus a seaman whose claim is approved 
may receive compensation at the rate of $3,375 for a year or $281.25 a month, 
assuming earnings are equal to the statutory ceiling or more. Previously the ceiling 
and percentage provided a maximum of $2,400 for a year and $200 a month. 


Increased Pension Rates 


The pension for the widow of a seaman who loses his life while in employ- 
ment was increased from $50 to $75 a month; this benefit is payable also to an 
invalid husband should his wife, employed on a vessel covered by the Act, lose 
her life. Monthly allowances for dependent children, if with one of the parents, 
were raised from $15 to $25 and for orphan children, from $25 to $35. The 
lump sum payable to the widow at time of death of a married seaman due to an 
accident while on duty was increased from $100 to $200. 


These changes were made because of the steadily increasing benefits paid 
under provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and having in mind, also, the 
current higher earnings of seamen. 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Board, which administers the Act, 
is composed of A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, chairman; B. J. Roberts, 
Chairman of the National Harbours Board, vice-chairman; and Captain G. L. C. 
Johnson, Assistant Chief, Nautical and Pilotage, Marine Services, Department of 
Transport, member. The Secretary is the Director of the Government Employees 
Compensation Branch which looks after the detailed administrative work. 


Employing Companies Subject to Act 


Compensation and accounts for medical treatment and hospital care are 
paid by the employing companies through liability insurance which they are 
required by the Act to have in force to cover the risk. 


During the past fiscal year there were 61 companies subject to the Act, 
employing between 3,500 and 4,000 seamen, totals which vary according to 
conditions. The Board received and dealt with 45 claims for compensation in 
the future. Since the Act came into force in 1946, more than 800 claims 
were made by seamen and disposed of by the Board. 


*Does not apply where seamen are protected under a provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
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International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the official liaison agency between the Inter- 
national Labour Organization on the one hand and the Canadian Government, 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations, and the public of Canada, on the 
other. After World War II the expansion of ILO activities was such that the 
ILO Branch in the Department was set up to look after Canadian government 
participation in international labour affairs. 


The International Labour Organization, established in 1919 by the Versailles 
Peace Treaties, is an inter-governmental agency whose purpose is to promote 
social justice in all countries of the world. Canada is one of 77 members of 
the ILO, which is a specialized agency of the United Nations. The ILO is 
democratically governed on a tripartite basis by representatives of the govern- 
ment, of the employers, and of the workers from each member nation. 


Main Organs 


The machinery of the International Labour Organization consists of three 
main organs: 


(1) The Governing Body, which meets three times a year, is the executive 
council of the Organization. It maintains general supervision over the work of 
the International Labour Office and over the various Conferences and Committees. 


(2) The International Labour Conference is a world assembly meeting 
yearly for consideration of labour and social problems. ‘The Conference adopts 
Conventions and Recommendations based on careful fact-finding and discussion. 


(3) The International Labour Office acts as secretariat, world research and 
information centre, and publishing house for the Organization. In the opera- 
tional field, it assists member states by furnishing experts on manpower training 
and technical assistance. 


Canada’s Part in the Work of the I.L.O. 


Canada aided in the establishment of the International Labour Organization 
in 1919 and has taken an active part in its work since that time. Canada is one 
of the ten countries of chief industrial importance which are permanent members 
of the Governing Body of the ILO. The Canadian Government member on the 
Governing Body is Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Canada also has a deputy employer member and a deputy worker member on 
the Governing Body. 


Canada is represented at the Annual Conference of the ILO, at the triennial 
American Regional Conference and at other special conferences by tripartite 
delegations representing the Government, the employers and the workers of 
Canada. Similarly, tripartite delegations represent Canada at sessions of the 
eight industrial committees which convene every two or three years to discuss 
special problems of these industries: building, civil engineering and public works; 
chemical industries; coal mines; inland transport; iron and steel; metal trades; 
petroleum; and textiles. In addition, there are Canadian members on the following 
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ILO advisory committees: finance and administrative, allocations, indigenous 
labour, social security, occupational safety and health, recreation, women’s work, 
juvenile employment, statistical experts, Joint ILO-WHO Committee on Occupa- 
tional Health, and Joint ILO-WHO Committee on Hygiene of Seafarers. 
Training Courses 


Canada aids the Technical Assistance Programme of the ILO by furnishing 
experts in various types of industrial training for service in under-developed 
countries, by arranging training courses in Canada for selected persons from such 
countries, and by providing training materials such as the ILO text “National 
Employment Services—Canada” for use by trainees in other countries. 


Canada has now ratified 18 ILO Conventions and is required to report 
annually on their application: 


No. 1—Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919; 

No. 7—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920; 

No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920; 

No. 14—Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921; 

No. 15—-Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921; 

No. 16—Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921; 
No. 22—Seaman’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926; 

No. 26—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928; 


No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 
1929; 


No. 32—Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932; 
No. 58—Minimum Age for Employment (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936; 
No. 63—Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938; 
No. 68—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946; 
No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946; 
No. 73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946; 
No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946; 
No. 80—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946; 
No. 88—Employment Service Convention, 1948. 
Liaison Work 

The ILO Branch co-ordinates all ILO work within the Department of 
Labour, with the Department of External Affairs and all other federal depart- 
ments, with the ten provincial governments, with the major employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, and with the public at large. The Branch makes all 


arrangements for the Canadian delegations, including government, employer and 
worker representatives, attending international labour conferences and committee 
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meetings. The Branch also co-operates in preparing the briefing instructions 
for the government delegates at ILO meetings on reports and papers submitted 
for discussion. After consultation with federal and provincial departments and 
agencies, reports are prepared, under the supervision of the Branch, in reply to 
ILO questionnaires and enquiries on a wide variety of labour matters, in addition 
to annual and periodical reports on the application of ILO Conventions and 
Recommendations. Departmental reports are also prepared on meetings of 
various ILO bodies. 


When the authentic texts of Conventions and Recommendations adopted at 
an annual ILO Conference are received, they are referred to the Department of 
Justice for a legal opinion on the legislative jurisdiction for each. When this is 
obtained, authentic texts of such Conventions and Recommendations are tabled 
in the House of Commons and the Senate of Canada with the accompanying legal 
opinion. Then the authentic texts are sent to the lieutenant-governors of the ten 
provinces, and to the major employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


The provincial departments of labour and the major employers’ and workers 
organizations are also provided regularly with the annual reports on ratified Con- 
ventions, with the periodical reports on other Conventions and Recommendations, 
and with the reports and studies issued by the ILO on various labour problems 
of current international interest. 


By these and other means, the ILO is kept informed on the progress of 
industrial and economic conditions in Canada, and the governments and organi- 
zations concerned in Canada are kept in touch with developments in international 
labour affairs. 


Main Activities in 1956-1957 


During the year the Branch completed arrangements for Canadian repre- 
sentations at the following ILO meetings (listed in chronological order) : 


In 1956 (from April 1): the fifth session, Petroleum Committee (recon- 
vened); the 6th session, Coal Mines Committee; the 5th session, Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Committee; the 132nd session, Governing Body; 
the 39th annual session, International Labour Conference; the Meeting of Experts 
on Dangerous Substances; the Committee on the Reduction of Hours of Work; 
the 6th American Regional Conference; the Preparatory Technical Maritime 
Conference; the 133rd session, Governing Body; the Meeting of Experts on 
Standardization of Certificates of Tests and Examinations of Loading and 
Unloading Gear used in Ports; the Meeting of Experts on a Code of Practice 
on Safety and Health in Dock Work. 


In 1957 (up to March 31): the 134th session, Governing Body; the 6th 
session, Inland Transport Committee. 


All these meetings* were held in Geneva except the Coal Mines Committee 
(Istanbul, Turkey), the 6th American Regional Conference (Havana, Cuba), 
the Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference (London, England), and the 
Inland Transport Committee (Hamburg, Germany). 


*More detailed information on these meetings was carried in the Labour Gazette. 
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Annual Conference 


The 39th Annual International Labour Conference was attended by a record 
number of 800 delegates, advisers and observers from 73 member nations and 
nine non-metropolitan territories, of whom 140 speakers participated in the 
general debate on the Annual Report of the Director-General. Heading the 
tripartite Canadian delegation was the Deputy Minister of Labour, who attended 
also in his capacity as Chairman of the Governing Body. As Chairman he 
delivered the opening speech at the Conference, and also spoke at the exchange 
of views on the Report of the Committee on Freedom of Employers’ and 
Workers’ Organizations. The Canadian employer delegate also spoke in each 
of these discussions, and the Canadian worker delegate in the debate on the 
Director-General’s Report. The Conference adopted Recommendation No. 101 
concerning vocational training in agriculture and Recommendation No. 102 con- 
cerning welfare facilities for workers. First discussions were held on instruments 
for the protection and integration of indigenous peoples, for the prohibition of 
forced labour, and for the implementation of weekly rest in commerce and offices. 
Resolutions were adopted by the Conference on automation, reduction of hours 
of work, disarmament, and abolition of discrimination based on sex in the field 
of remuneration. 


The Conference examined a report on the manner in which member nations 
are applying ILO Conventions and Recommendations, and was informed that 
the grand total of ratifications of Conventions by member countries had risen to 
1,562. Three new countries were admitted to membership at this Conference 
(Morocco, Tunisia, and Sudan). The ILO net budget for 1957 of $7,617,708 
was adopted, of which Canada’s share is 3.60 per cent or $256,357. 


Governing Body 


The Governing Body at its 132nd, 133rd, and 134th sessions considered the 
conclusions of various Conferences and Committees and what action should be 
taken thereon, approved the 1958 budget, and decided the agendas of the 1958 
Annual Conference and numerous other meetings. Reports of various committees 
of experts and other advisory committees were examined. The recommendations 
of Governing Body Committees on Finance, Allocations, International Organiza- 
tions, Manpower, Freedom of Association, Technical Assistance, and others, were 
discussed, and the Director-General was authorized to take necessary action. 


American Regional Conference 


The American Regional Conference was attended by 111 delegates and 
advisers from 19 American member countries (including the tripartite delegation 
from Canada) plus numerous observers from other countries and from inter- 
national organizations. In addition to the Director-General’s Report, the Con- 
ference discussed labour-management relations, productivity and co-operatives. 
A number of resolutions were adopted on the above subjects, for consideration 
by the ILO and by member countries. 
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Industrial Committees 


Four Industrial Committees met during this year, with tripartite Canadian 
delegations attending. Each Committee considered a general report reviewing 
action taken by member countries on the conclusions of previous sessions of the 
Committee, and recent events and developments in that particular industry since 


the last session. 


In addition, the reconvened session of the Petroleum Committee discussed 
contract labour and human relations in the petroleum industry; the Coal Mines 
Committee discussed safety, recruitment and training in coal mines; the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee discussed safety in the con- 
struction industry, and national housing problems in relation to full employment; 
the Inland Transport Committee discussed labour inspection in road transport, 
and methods of improving organization of work and output in ports. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


After a conference on the Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, 
called in Toronto in 1951 by the Minister of Labour with the co-operation of the 
Ministers of National Health and Welfare, and Veterans Affairs, the Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch was established in June 1952, with the appointment of 
a National Co-ordinator. This was followed by rehabilitation planning with the 
provinces and the National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons, and recommendations were made as to the possible steps to be taken 
by the Government of Canada to encourage the development of a rehabilitation 
program, jointly with the provinces. 


In May, 1953, the Department of Labour offered financial assistance to the 
provinces who wished to co-ordinate rehabilitation services and to extend voca- 
tional training privileges to the disabled. The facilities of the National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission were extended on a 
nation-wide basis to take care of the placement features of the rehabilitation 
program, and the Canadian Vocational Training Branch assisted by offering 
training for disabled citizens. In this connection, a new schedule (Schedule R) 
was drawn up designed particularly to provide any type of training having as its 
objective the ultimate rehabilitation of the individual concerned. 


Provinces Sign Agreements 


The Department of National Health and Welfare supplemented existing 
Health Grants by a Medical Rehabilitation Grant. These offers of assistance 
were discussed with the provinces and in August 1953 the province of Saskat- 
chewan signed the first Co-ordination of Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Agreement, and since that date all provinces except Quebec have signed similar 
agreements. The Department of Veterans Affairs with its outstanding record of 
achievement in the rehabilitation of ex-service men and women has contributed 
the benefit of its experience to this Branch and to the other federal government 
departments concerned. In addition the development of the program in Canada 
has drawn largely on the provincial governments, the universities and the voluntary 
agencies in stimulating interest in the rehabilitation of disabled throughout the 
entire country. Nine provinces are now making use of Schedule “R” and all 
provinces are also using monies provided by the Medical Grant. 


As a result, considerable development has taken place, often through action 
stimulated by this Branch, sometimes through co-operative effort with the other 
federal departments concerned and frequently through working with the provinces. 
Most provinces now have, through their Co-ordinators’ offices, a system of case 
referral through which disabled persons can be directed to service. In most 
provinces, this includes provision for medical and vocational assessment of the 
individual which, in accepted cases, has resulted in many receiving medical or 
prosthetic services to reduce or to compensate for disability, training to develop 
latent skills and, through the National Employment Service of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, placement in suitable employment or return to a more 
useful place in the community. 
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Support to the various projects involved has come forward on all sides. 
Organized workers and employers have given their endorsation of the idea of 
rehabilitation. The Canadian Medical Association has appointed, on a national 
and provincial basis, committees to further medical services associated with 
rehabilitation. A School of Rehabilitation has been established at the University 
of Montreal and a School of Physiotherapy at the University of Alberta, while 
plans for similar schools are being considered in other centres. Many of the 
professional staff necessary to the medical side of the program have been trained 
and much equipment purchased to improve services in hospitals and rehabilitation 
centres. 


Increased Employment of Disabled 


In 1955, approximately 700 disabled persons received vocational training 
through Schedule “R”. In 1956, this increased to approximately 1,300. In 
1954, the National Employment Service placed approximately 15,000 disabled 
persons in employment. This increased to approximately 20,000 in 1955 and 
25,000 in 1956. ‘The decrease in prejudice against hiring the disabled reflected 
in this result has been stimulated through talks to interested bodies across Canada, 
radio programs, magazine articles, television shows and the film, “Everybody’s 
Handicapped”. A new film, “Call It Rehabilitation”, designed to assist further 
in organizing rehabilitation services within individual communities, was com- 
pleted during the year. A Monthly Letter giving information regarding rehabili- 
tation in Canada is distributed to 700 persons actively concerned with the 
disabled. 


Workshops to improve rehabilitation techniques were organized throughout 
the Atlantic Region; voluntary agencies engaged in rehabilitation work report 
increased financial support from the public; and Provincial Co-ordinators are 
better able to extend services as suitable staff becomes available. 


Gains Through Rehabilitation Services 


It is proving to be most difficult to get reliable figures from the provinces 
regarding the individual cases handied, but improved results are expected in the 
coming fiscal year. It is estimated that in the past two years approximately 
4,000 disabled persons after receiving some service through the Provincial 
Co-ordinators’ offices, or those associated with them, have been returned to 
gainful employment. A high percentage of this difficult group had previously been 
maintained in institutions, by their families, or had been in receipt of public 
assistance. The first 631 cases, on which there is accurate information, had 327 
dependents. ‘Their annual cost of maintenance (cost of support, less earnings) 
was approximately $283,000. In their first year of employment the cases 
rehabilitated earned collectively $1,200,000. This group included 25 housewives 
who had been assisted to return to their household duties, in many cases releasing 
an able-bodied person for economic activity. 


As the various elements concerned with the disabled work more closely 
together, better results will be obtained. The program, however, will reach its 
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greatest usefulness only when all who are concerned with the disabled, their 
treatment, training and placement are brought into the picture as soon as it is 
known that permanent disability will exist. Working together they can then take 
the steps necessary to assure that the economic loss to the nation as a result of 
disabling conditions can be reduced to a minimum to the benefit of Canada and 
its disabled. 


All Provincial Governments, voluntary agencies, and individuals concerned 
have worked harmoniously and cooperatively with the National Co-ordinator in 
efforts to develop a program which is already benefitting many disabled Canadians. 
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The Women’s Bureau 


The Women’s Bureau was established in September 1954 to promote a wider 
understanding of the role and contribution of women in the labour force and to 
advance their opportunities in employment. The Bureau works with and through 
other branches of the Department and the National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in all matters relating to women’s work. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


The highlight of the past year in the field of women’s employment was the 
coming into force of the Female Employees Equal Pay Act to which reference 
has already been made in the chapter on Industrial Relations (page 19). 


The Act is in recognition of the important part that women have to play 
and are playing in our Canadian economy, and to encourage them to take an 
even larger share in the responsibility for Canada’s rapid growth. 


Prior to the passing of the legislation, representatives of interested women’s 
organizations and the labour movement, and others who had worked for many 
years for such recognition of women workers, were brought together for 
consultations. 


Gainful Work for Older Women 


Opportunities of gainful work for older women are a continuing concern of 
the Women’s Bureau. The Director participated in the planning and acted as 
moderator of a panel discussion, “Women go to work at any age”, held under 
the auspices of five women’s service organizations. A pamphlet reprint of the 
speeches, which had been published in The Labour Gazette, has had wide 
distribution in response to the growing interest in this subject. 


The Women’s Bureau has participated in the organizing of a more repre- 
sentative national Committee on Homemaker Services under the auspices of the 
Canadian Welfare Council. The purpose of this Committee is to foster the 
development of Homemaker Services and work towards recognized standards of 
training and working conditions for the homemakers whom they employ. The 
Homemaker Services, through which a new vocation for mature women is being 
established in many communities throughout Canada, helps to maintain stability 
in the labour force by enabling the father to remain at his job during a period 
of emergency in the family. This enhances its importance from the point of view 
of the Department of Labour. 


Occupational Counselling Material 


The results of the enquiry into the professional training, fields of specializa- 
tion and vocational experience of women university graduates initiated early in 
1956 have been published in a series of four articles, beginning with the December 
1956 issue of The Labour Gazette. A reprint in pamphlet form will be made 
available for use in individual and group occupational counselling for high 
school girls. 
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Married Women in Gainful Work 


The first major research project initiated by the Women’s Bureau, which 
was directed to questions arising from the rapidly growing participation of married 
women in the labour force, was nearing completion at the end of the fiscal year. 
The aims of the survey have been to find out the types of jobs performed by 
married women in the labour force, to ascertain their attitudes and plans in 
relation to their jobs and to relate the patterns of gainful work to family and 
household responsibilities. The schedules have been coded, and considerable 
progress has been made in the analysis of the information in preparation of a 
report on the survey. 


Information Regarding Women’s Work 


An important aspect of the work of the Women’s Bureau is the dissemination 
of information about the female labour force. The assembling of available statis- 
tical data on women’s participation in the work life of the country is therefore 
one of its main preoccupations. This year “Women at Work in Canada”, a 
comprehensive fact book on the women’s labour force, prepared with the assist- 
ance of the Legislation Branch and the Economics and Research Branch, has 
been published. Its contents include analysis of the female labour force by age, 
marital status and occupations; comparisons with the United States and the United 
Kingdom; information on the earnings of women in clerical, communications and 
personal service occupations, in manufacturing and in certain professional occupa- 
tions; discussion of legislation affecting women workers and of conditions of work 
in selected industries. 


Early in the year a column, “With the Women’s Bureau”, was initiated in 
The Labour Gazette for the recording of significant developments in women’s 
work and in their general economic status in Canada and elsewhere. 


Individual requests for information continue in increasing numbers. This 
year equal pay legislation in Canada was the most frequent subject of enquiry. 
Next have been enquiries regarding the numbers, occupations, earnings and 
working conditions of women, with particular emphasis on married women. 
Material on vocational counselling for women and girls is in constant demand. 
Numerous enquiries were received also regarding women’s participation in public 
life and in the labour movement and for up-to-date information regarding their 
legal status with respect to political and property rights as well as work. 


Co-operation 


Because of the growing measure of women’s participation in the labour force, 
discussion and consultation with representatives of other branches of the Depart- 
ment have an important place in the work of the Women’s Bureau. This 
co-operation includes both matters affecting women workers and also some of the 
broader questions of labour, nationally and internationally. 


During the past year the Bureau continued to be represented on The Inter- 
departmental Committee on the Problems of the Older Worker. Communication 
was maintained also with the national women’s organizations, various professional 
organizations, the labour movement and appropriate provincial government 
departments. 
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In addition to these regular contacts the Director was responsible for a 
discussion group on “Women in Industry” at the Canadian Conference on Social 
Work in June 1956 and in October participated in the University of Toronto 
Round Table on the “Impact of Industrialization on Human Well-Being”. 


Staff Developments 


In the past year, at the request of the Women’s Bureau, its research resources 
were helpfully expanded by the appointment of an economist to the staff of the 
Manpower Division of the Economics and Research Branch to assist in planning 
and carrying out studies in the role of women in the labour force. Also, a promo- 
tional competition has been held for a clerical worker who will join the staff of 
the Bureau at the beginning of the new fiscal year. The staff includes also an 
administrative officer and a secretary-stenographer, in addition to the director. 
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Canadian Vocational Training 


The primary function of the Canadian Vocational Training Branch is to 
administer the provisions of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942, 
as amended in 1948 and in 1954. This Act authorizes the Minister of Labour 
to undertake various types of training projects designed to fit any person for 
gainful employment or to increase his skill or efficiency therein and to undertake 
or direct research and the dissemination of information relating to such training. 
It also authorizes the Minister, with the approval of the Governor-in-Council, 
to enter into agreements with any province to provide financial assistance for 
capital and operating costs of the same or similar types of training undertaken 
by the appropriate provincial authorities, including provincially and municipally 
operated technical and vocational schools or institutes. 


Administrative Policies 


The Branch works in close co-operation with other branches of the Depart- 
ment and with provincial authorities. All training programs and projects under 
the Act, including those for which the federal government is directly responsible, 
are organized and conducted by the provinces, utilizing the staffs and facilities 
of appropriate provincial authorities. Responsibility in all financial transactions 
is shared with Treasury officials. 


Conditions governing federal participation and the extent of federal assistance 
for each type of training are set forth in four types of federal-provincial agreements. 
All grants under these agreements are paid only to provincial governments. The 
procedure is to reimburse provincial governments for the full cost of federal 
projects undertaken at the request of the Department and, subject to the limitation 
of funds voted by Parliament for such purpose, to refund up to one-half of the 
cost to the provincial government of other approved training programs and projects. 


Vocational and Technical Training Agreement 


The Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, which was in effect in all 
provinces, the Northwest Territories and the Yukon, expired March 31, 1957. 
Under this Agreement, a total of $10,000,000 was provided exclusively for 
assisting in the building and equipping of vocational and technical schools and 
training centres. An additional $2,000,000 per annum was provided for sharing in 
operating and capital expenditures of the provinces. Additional funds were 
provided to share with Newfoundland in 1949, with the Northwest Territories in 
1954, and with the Yukon in 1955. This agreement has now been replaced by 
the Vocational and Technical Training Agreement, No. 2, which covers a five-year 
period beginning April 1, 1957. 

Under this new agreement, $25,000,000 will be provided exclusively for 
capital assistance. Preference will be given to the building and equipping of 


technical and trades institutes but funds may also be used for the capital costs of 
approved vocational training programs and projects in secondary schools and 
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special training centres. An additional $15,000,000 is to be provided for sharing 
in the operational and capital costs of approved programs and projects in tech- 
nical institutes, trades institutes, and vocational departments of secondary schools. 


The $15,000,000 will be provided through annual appropriations of 
$2,500,000 for each of the first two years, $3,000,000 for the third year and 
$3,500,000 for each of the fourth and fifth years of the agreement. These annual 
appropriations will be allocated to the provinces by way of an initial allotment 
of $30,000 to each of the ten provinces and $20,000 to each of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, the remainder being allocated on the basis of population 
in the age group 15 to 19 years inclusive. 


The $25,000,000 that is restricted to capital expenditures will be allotted 
on the basis of population in the above-mentioned age group. It is provided, 
however, that capital funds which are not required to match provincial govern- 
ment expenditures on approved projects may be re-allotted to other provinces. 


Provincial Requirements 


Each province will submit for approval proposed capital projects on which 
claims are to be made and will also submit for approval a list of the institutes, 
schools and training centres on which it proposes to submit claims each year for 
reimbursement on provincial government expenditures for operating expenses, 
which may include provincial grants to municipalities. All reimbursements are 
subject to the limitation of the allotment to each province and may not exceed 
50 per cent of provincial government expenditures on approved projects or 
programs. 


The financial assistance that has been provided to the provinces under the 
provisions of the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement is indicated in 
Tables 13 and 14 appended to this report. 


Table 13 shows that, of the total federal appropriation of $10,000,000 for 
sharing in capital expenditures during the past twelve years, $7,601,496.37 was 
paid to the provinces as reimbursement on costs of building and $2,204,356.21 
on the costs of equipment. 


Table 14, which summarizes federal expenditures with respect to annual 
operating costs, shows cumulative expenditures of $21,181,014.54 for the years 
1945 to 1956 inclusive and expenditures of $2,069,282.92, for the fiscal year 
1956-57, making a total of $23,250,297.46 for the twelve-year period. Total 
federal expenditures under the agreement amounted to $33,056,150.04. 


Vocational Training Agreement 


The Vocational Training Agreement has been in operation since 1948 and 
was last renewed with all provinces, except Quebec, for a five-year period — 
beginning April 1, 1954. Under this agreement the federal Government shares 
equally with provincial governments, up to the limit of the funds voted annually 
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by Parliament for such purpose, in the costs of establishing and operating special 
training programs or projects in accordance with the provisions of schedules or 
regulations attached to and forming part of the agreement.* 


Training for Unemployed Persons 
(Schedule “M”)—(See Tables 1 and 2) 


The purpose of training under Schedule “M” is to provide training for 
unemployed persons registered with the National Employment Service, for whom 
no suitable work is available but who could be placed after short-term intensive 
training in a suitable occupation. The costs of such training are shared equally 
with the appropriate department of the provincial government. The annual 
appropriation for this schedule is determined on the basis of expenditures in 
previous years and estimated costs for the ensuing year as submitted by each 
province in November. 


The sum of $446,000 was allotted to the provinces during the year, of 
which $374,163.37 was paid as matching grants on approved provincial expendi- 
tures. This represents a slight decrease from payments for the preceding year. 
The total number of trainees decreased from 3,100 in 1955-56 to 2,355 during the 
year. 


Training of Disabled Persons 
(Schedule “R’”)—(See Tables 3 and 4) 


Under this schedule the federal Government shares equally with provincial 
governments in the costs of individual training programs deemed necessary for 
the rehabilitation of civilians. Applicants must be approved by a selection 
committee representing provincial and federal governments. Training is restricted 
to persons who are handicapped because of a continuing disability and require 
special training to fit them for suitable self-supporting employment. This train- 
ing is provided as part of a nation-wide co-ordinated program of rehabilitation. 


The number of persons in training during the year was 1,024, an increase of 
231 over the previous year. The federal share of the cost of this program was 
$174,329.03, compared with $74,238.19 for 1955-56. 


Youth Training 
(Schedule “O”)—(See Tables 5 and 6) 


A variety of short-term courses varying in duration from a few days to 
several months are conducted under the provisions of this Schedule. Youth 
Training was originally provided to meet the training needs of young persons 
between the ages of 16 and 30 years who, because of the depression in the early 
thirties, had never been permanently employed and required a period of readjust- 
ment, including specialized training, to fit them for gainful employment in a suit- 
able occupation. Some of these courses have been continued for the benefit of 


* Funds voted were sufficient to provide for sharing in expenditures with the Province of Quebec. 
However, in the absence of claims or an agreement signed by that Province, payments were not made, 
except for training Armed Forces personnel in provincially operated centres and providing civilian 
teachers for schools operated by the Armed Forces, for both of which the provinces are reimbursed 
100 per cent by the federal Government. 
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young persons in rural areas and isolated districts, as well as for specialized 
training in the fields of agriculture, forestry, fishing and homemaking. It is 
planned to transfer to Schedule “M” those courses of substantial vocational value 
and to discontinue assistance under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
to those courses the primary purpose of which is to improve the cultural and 
social amenities of rural life. 


There was a decrease in expenditures on this program in five provinces but 
the costs in British Columbia were more than twice those of the preceding year. 
Federal expenditures increased from $132,799.37 to $142,384.10. Total enrol- 
ments increased from 2,870 to 3,660, although the number of days’ training 
decreased from 62,323 to 61,329. 


Student Aid 
(Schedule ““O”)—-(See Tables 7 and 8) 


Special provision is made under Schedule “O” for sharing in the costs of 
bursaries to university students and nurses-in-training. This provision, which is 
known as Student Aid, has been in effect since 1939. During the past three 
years funds have been appropriated for this purpose and have been in an annual 
amount of $219,250. 


The bursaries are administered by the provinces through selection committees 
on which one member represents the federal Government. Assistance to univer- 
sity students is limited to worthy needy students registered in degree-granting 
courses other than theology. The maximum amount which may be granted is 
$500 in any one year or $2,000 during the full period of training. Assistance 
to nurses-in-training is limited to those in approved training courses for profes- 
sional nurses with a maximum amount of $200 annually for each trainee. 


Most provinces fix maximum amounts lower than the foregoing and the 
assistance in each case is determined on the basis of need. The provinces also 
determine the conditions governing the award of such bursaries which may take 
the form of outright grants or loans or a combination of both. 


During the year, 2,380 university students, of whom 545 were women, 
received bursaries. The figures for the preceding year were 2,011 and 350 
Nurses-in-training, assisted during the year numbered 99 compared with 121 
for 1955-56. The number of bursaries increased from 2,132 to 2,479. 


Training for the Armed Forces 


(Schedule “K’”)—-(See Table 9) 

Provision is made under Schedule “K” for utilizing training facilities in 
certain provinces for the training of mechanics and technical personnel for the | 
Army and Air Force. The cost of such training is borne by the federal Govern- — 
ment. ‘These courses have been used to supplement training provided by the — 
armed forces in their own schools and training centres. The volume of such 
training remained fairly constant during the years 1952 to 1955, but has declined 
rapidly during the past two years. The number in training in 1954-55 was 691; | 
in 1955-56 there were 460 and during the past fiscal year the number was — 


further reduced to 205. Payments to the provinces were decreased from — 
$77,764.33 to $39,962.59. 
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Civilian Teachers for the Armed Forces 


The provisions of Schedule “K” are also used for the operation of a co-opera- 
tive scheme under which provincial authorities employ civilian teachers of certain 
academic subjects who are assigned to schools operated by the Army and Air 
Force. Money for this purpose is voted by the Department of National Defence 
and administered by the Department of Labour. The provinces are reimbursed 
for the full costs of this service. 


The Army employs 40 teachers in seven schools and the Air Force has 110 
in six centres. In addition to these full-time teachers there are 51 part-time 
civilian teachers who instruct in reserve units of the Air Force. 


Training for Other Government Depariments 


At the request of the Civil Service Commission, the Vocational Training 
Branch arranges with the provincial authorities to operate special courses for 
training of prospective employees of federal Government departments or agencies 
and for upgrading persons already employed in the federal Civil Service. 
Authority for such classes is provided by Order-in-Council and the costs are 
paid by the federal Government. 


' During the year repeat courses were conducted for pre-employment training of 
an additional 40 persons who had been selected by the Civil Service Commission 
for appointment as junior stationary engineers in heating and power plants 
operated by the federal Government. These classes were held in Ottawa and 
Winnipeg. Part-time classes in marine architectural drafting were continued for 
employees of the Naval Technical Services of the Department of National 
Defence. Special classes were also conducted, in co-operation with the Civil 
Service Commission, for training teletype and varityper operators. Enrolments in 
these two groups were 15 and 34 respectively. 


Apprenticeship Training Agreement 


The Apprenticeship Training Agreement (See tables 10 to 12) has been in 
effect in all provinces except Quebec and Prince Edward Island since 1944. It 
provides for sharing equally with provincial governments in the costs of special 
training programs both in schools and on the job for indentured apprentices who 
are registered under the provisions of the provincial apprenticeship acts. There 
has been a steady but disappointingly small annual increase in the number of 
apprentices during the past five years. The number registered with provincial 
Departments of Labour at the end of the year has increased from 11,000 on 
March 31, 1953, to 16,663 in March 1957, an average increase of more than 
1,000 per year. 


Three years ago, the Department undertook to arrange with the provinces 
for the analysis of a number of skilled trades in the hope that these analyses 
would be adopted by all provinces as the basis of training programs and stand- 
ardized examinations for the qualifying of apprentices and journeymen. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made during the past year. The carpentry analysis 
was published in 1955 and the analyses of machine shop practice, bricklaying 
and plastering have now been completed. Analyses of three other trades, sheet 
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metal work, plumbing, and motor vehicle repair, are nearing completion. It is 
proposed to proceed with the preparation of courses of study and nation-wide 
examinations before undertaking additional analyses. 


Widespread interest has developed in this undertaking, particularly with 
respect to the motor vehicle repair trade. The three large automobile manufac- 
turing companies are co-operating and some progress has already been made in 
arranging for nation-wide examinations. Preliminary negotiations have been 
started to develop standard courses in the automotive trades. 


The summer training program for apprenticeship instructors organized two 
years ago by the Department, in co-operation with the Ontario College of 
Education, has been favourably received by a number of provinces and is being 
continued. During the past year, 21 instructors from six provinces, and four 
from the Navy, attended this course. It is planned to continue the course until 
arrangements can be made for training the instructors nearer their homes. 


During the year, the Branch issued two new bulletins prepared by the 
Information Branch dealing with the provincial apprenticeship training programs 
in Quebec and Alberta. 


Federal payments to the provinces in 1956-57 under the Apprenticeship 
Agreement amounted to $1,033,979.39, compared with $891,296.63 in 1955-56. 
The number of indentured apprentices who attended special full-time school 
classes during the year was 7,631, a slight increase over the figure for 1955-56. 
Enrolment in part-time classes was 4,856 and 135 persons took advantage of 
correspondence courses at public expense. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement 


The term of the Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement was extended 
for one year to allow for the completion of approved courses which are being 
prepared by provincial Departments of Education. Two courses were completed 
during the year by the province of Ontario, one being the second in a series of 
courses in carpentry, the other the second of a series in machine shop practice. 
The federal contribution to the cost of preparing these courses was $3,885.00. 


Progress in the preparation of correspondence courses has been slow and 
it has been necessary to arrange for a further extension of the agreement in the 


hope that the few approved courses which have not yet been completed will be 
ready before March 1958. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council met during the year. It expressed 
appreciation of the work which had been done by the Department on the Man- 
power Training Survey undertaken in co-operation with the Economics and 
Research Branch, and approved plans for continuing the survey during the 
ensuing year. The Council also expressed appreciation of the terms and provisions 
of the new Vocational and Technical Training Agreement and passed a resolution 
requesting that a qualified full-time co-ordinating official be added to the staff 
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of the Vocational Training Branch to furnish consultative services to the provinces 
and to act as executive secretary of a special representative committee which 
would deal with the problems of advanced technical training. 


No meeting of the Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee was held 
during the year. Plans were made to hold a joint meeting of the committee and 
provincial Directors of Apprenticeship in June 1957. 


New Developments and General Activities 


A continuing survey or research project to determine the impact or effects of 
technological developments on the skills and training requirements of skilled 
workers and technicians was begun. The study will also assess the efforts being 
made by publicly and privately operated schools to meet existing and future needs 
for such training. This was perhaps the most outstanding development in the 
field of federal participation in vocational and technical training during the year. 
Arrangements are being made to obtain additional temporary staff for this project. 


Under the new Vocational and Technical Training Agreement, first prefer- 
ence in allotting federal funds will be given to the establishment and development 
of facilities and courses for the training of technicians at post-secondary level 
and for the development of special trade classes in provincially operated institutes. 
This will involve an expansion of activities and closer co-operation with the 
provincial authorities in these specialized fields of training. Authority is therefore 
being sought to appoint a technical training specialist, whose full time will be 
devoted to working with provincial and industrial officials in the promotion and 
development of such training programs. 


Representatives of the Branch attended several provincial, inter-provincial 
and national conferences dealing with the problems of vocational training and 
apprenticeship. The Branch co-operated with the Economics and Research 
Branch in the preparation of occupational monographs and filmstrips. 


TABLE i—Training of Unemployed—Allotments and Payments 
Schedule “M” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Claims paid in 1956-57 to April 30, 1957 


Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1956-57 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 

PORES OT SS aaa ara 213,500 2,974.69 oF IES PS 178,289.85 
Neaw, Branswick ccs .sex.. cy a) Oe eee 16,384.92 16,384.92 
(eS eae ND ee 2,000 499.20 800.67 1,299.87 
EE I Oa, eR oe 0 ARTE eee eee 34,878.40 34,878.40 
ASKAICNEWAN  ....02.0-cki msn. at) ESR eee eee 35,476.52 35,476.52 
UPON Sr syd on) Oo) i ee ene $1,274.47 51,274.47 
British Columbia .............. Co) | See eae 54,000.00 54,000.00 
Northwest Territories ...... 3,000 285.39 PAPE joe 2,559.34 
OS Sa Soo eae ee 446,000 3,759.28 370,404,09 374.16337" 


eee ee ee ee i 
*Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $5,846.67. 
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TABLE 2—Training of Unemployed 
Schedule “M” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Enrolments 


In Training April 1, 1956 to 

March 31, 1956 March 31, 1957 
Province —————— << Total Days’ 

Men Women Men Women Enrolment Training 
INOVAy. OCOlA Ti. acer ce 139 51 263 oT 540 44,909 
New. Brunswick ........0:...0h 13 28 at St 93 7,586 
Ontarinysist.. ys. Res Fas Trans. to R. 

Manitoba Yrs: aieeercant: ees: 123 ‘12 234 170 639 41,859 
Saskatchewan «9. ste ncthos 2 9 80 4 100 193 13,025 
Wh ofein 5 one Ree) Cela eS 1Z 185 30 288 517 55,005 
Bricsh Columbia. Sc... 43 2 Zoe 56 343 23,501 
Northwést'FT érritories ©, OL pO SELB RR al RE eke TP LAIR CORNEAS. 
tats astute es tek. SAR 9 roan 335 478 804 736 2395 185,885 


TABLE 3—Training for Disabled Persons—Allotments and Payments 
Schedule “R” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Claims paid in 1956-57 to April 30, 1957 


Federal For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1956-57 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland  .............. 1UL00O WG ) Tia, detente! +p BE Je | 8,253.31 
Prince Edward Island .. Zs SUU IU bk tl 1 aa ees 1,345.70 1,345.70 — 
Nova. Scotia: ue re. 28,000.00 640.15 297717 .02 22,417.98 
New Brunswick ............ AS29294 TF | tire ei fag ati 33,000.00 33,000.00 
Onitaniow ee Mee ee. TOSO0OBOS hs Oa Sea 54,829.61 54,829.61 
PVEATIILOUG S20 cette teens c: ZO MOU MI lL te eae rene 20,643.83 20,643.83 
Saskatchewan .................. TS,00000: Cae ae 10,420.37 10,420.37 
Aibertatend... eee te we: TAG SOOO ion oa hake Biden. 13,418.23 13,418.23 
British Columbia .......... 10 DODO: tects saddest 3 10,000.00 10,000.00 
(Lotals~ dr sien Piiest.. 216,442.94 640.15 173,688.88 174,329.03* 


For Previous 


*Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $340.58. 
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TABLE 4—Training for Disabled Persons 
Schedule “R” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


SSS  _ ___—_— ee ———————e SS 


Enrolments 
In Training April 1, 1956 to 
; March 31, 1956 March 31, 1957 
Province — ———_—_—____. Total Days’ 
Men Women Men Women Enrolment Training 
ee Se a a 
Newfoundland ..................... Ea et 28 14 74 5,668 
Prince Edward Island .......... sae sat 9 5 14 4,339 
Nowe Scotia: ......67.....4.:....09. 18 7 46 13 84 7,387 
Neywnbrunswickss0..../......2%% Pag 24 67 43 161 i MY ig 
ODPAPIONS ......:....eed....22.....0% 101 ay) 123 99 380 ~— not available 
Nantoba. .....-6h0 bbe. ets se 33 10 77 ts 133 10,32] 
Saskatchewan ..cfe...4..5..0% 10 5 13 19 45. not available 
le ae Oe Ae 8 mil 21 26 55 4,155 
British Columbia .................. Zt 13 23 24 78 8,919 
TYEE pea eae ae | ae 239 $25 407 259 1,024 49,766 


TABLE 5—Youth Training (Other than Student Aid)—Allotments and Payments 
Schedule “O” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Claims paid in 1956-57 to April 30, 1957 


Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1956-57 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland .............00..... ee a Se 20,457.59 20,457.59 
Prince Edward Island ........ 1,500 346.25 491.25 837.50 
WBIOVaVSCOHS 26.00.5000. 6a SS 43,600 1,234,12 29,065.43 30,299.55 
New Brunswick ..........00.... 28,000 NS SEE 24,167.83 24,167.83 
Manitopa® ............... deine SOO PER ips tys Sis oo 3.53302 3,533.39 
Saskatchewan™ .........446..838 PRPS) peandiahakctincenciaes se 17,072.47 17,072.47 
PEE eerh ha das ese cee chcd tel cxaees TTS, USAR ( 0 Seat a 4,671.52 4,671.52 
British. Columbia. .....:i)2005<4 OL EO a aon ee 41,344.25 41,344.25 
Pee ee Cl icce, ee ee eee i a ee eeaanRTTCECeSTeRT Tt: 
Vokor?' Ww i>.....0..... 4k eg RET Dei te’ RR ea io OS | vies ener snhipne ene 
I ee eee 
TE OY as ASE? a 178,750 1,580.37 140,803.73 142,384.10* 


NN IY OE I eres Saas ce eee eae 
*Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $2,377.80. 
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TABLE 6—Youth Training Enrolments 
Schedule. “O%- 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Enrolment 

In Training April 1, 1956 to 

March 31, 1956 March 31, 1957 
Province —— SS Total Days’ 

Men Women Men Women Enrolment Training 

Wevyioundland? cares 14 ae 250 ing 264 4,601 
Prince Edward Island .......... ae Bes 11 9 20 393 
INGV A RSCOLLA ene ccc aes 40 ie 297 1 338 1,592 
NGwe Brunswick ys. wc eee 122 46 105 De 324 17,726 
AU EURO, De Mie ond 8h Aim ares ie a 251 15 266 5,089 
SaskatCne weal ).0o ea eieceess os ae 509 469 978 10,901 
ATID STiat 1. hathtie wear tine te 1} he, 12237 a 1,248 4,917 
Bris COLO. tee 32 14 163 13 222 16,110 
POULIS Cee sch sete ea GO ae 219 60 2,823 558 3,660 61,329 


TABLE 7—Student Aid—Allotments and Payments 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Claims paid in 1956-57 to April 30, 1957 


Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1956-57 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland ............00...... B,000" - pc eae eee eee 6,180.00 6,180.00 
Prince Edward Island ........ OU ie! sae ane e eae 5,400.00 5,400.00 
INOVa BecOtia ays 0.08 Gee ae TO000. Rok e 9,932.00 9,932.00 
New . Brunswick iyo. 2n 02h TOEOO | en eather 14,300.00 14,300.00 
Ontiniowe., oc e  eo ee 100;000 "Apri Rew. 100,000.00 100,000.00 
IM anITO DAMM, «oc vecccss eae TOO: “RE PETE oe 5,930.50 5,930.50 
Saskatchewan. «..:.......£2.404 OROOO Tso cess meee 29,947.50 29,947.50 
PATINCTERDU CK acess tvedaa eae TOKOOO? PS ee oe es eee 9,462.50 9,462.50 
British Columbia 60.5 )8 BOSOUO! | a one cee 28,887.50 28,887.50 
Northwest Territories ........ S5000 i ciccapsedsecess ROR eer SS eee 
YAK OT FN A oo. .secs ae ee ZOO © i acknaevaceese, UA RWS eee... Seneaeeereenee eens 


PROEAIS fiedbedastevncrscog ih Leearetankt PIOW50 "ae 210,040.00 210,040.00 


i 
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S 89h gl eeh Bee iv Z L OL ¢ oz 86+ z € OL ze ¢ 61 Zl cc Pe iag 
a wh g¢ 91 69 l se 3: z l Ol b l Se: 9¢ ¢ : ge: sto ee 
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TABLE 9—Training for the Armed Forces 
Schedule “K-1” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Claims Paid—1956-57— 


to April 10, 1957 Enrolments 
$$ —_—____—_——— Total 

Province Federal For In April 1/56 Enrol- Hours’ 
Allotment Previous For Total Training to ment Training 

Year 1956-57 Payments March March 

$ $ $ $ 31/56 oL/or 
Newfoundland... 500.00 a 78.56 78 .56 < 12 12 120 
QUGDEEM 6 aid 9,000.00 630.00 7,326.80 7,956.80 10 31 41 14, 556 

CONEATION voy css oc 6,314.78 Cr. 1.20 6,167.91 6,166.71 

Manitoba........ 15,000.00 os 8,679.46 8,679.46 19 49 68 26,386 
Al DeLba 23% wiseads : 30,000.00 us 17,081.06 17,081.06 13 Ff 84 29,718 
PEOUAIS ai oat vane ne 60,814.78 628.80 39,333.79 *39,962.59 42 163 205 70,780 


*Nore: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $80.94. 
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TABLE 10—Apprentices Registered with Provincial Departments of Labour 
As of March 31, 1956 


Nfld. N.S. N.B. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Total 


Aeronautical Mechanics ...._ ...... AT) ea ek 


Sivek lain. Atle Ry (CRRA IE Re ee cren LAeeniee 47 

Auto-Body and Fender 

ee ately Ce ee DO! ge | GO ee Pee, 62 49 ye) ahd Pie 487 
ae wee eee lke dcr Ge UE cshe | acches \ eee Loe, Biss: cS ee 96 
Piya <1 Oink. eee Net a 2 OP ei ccs ce! Heise? +1 ope 8 
Boiler Shop Workers ........ ...... Sivie ARS = login, ; 5°14, See a 29: BRIS, 37 
SOBRE 2 occ PS OMEOM | ei Poort yf cease ae oo RORO EE Wol 
Bricklayers and Masons .. 5 20 a 166 66 a7 86 9) See a 428 
Caummeeiiiokers ........S0.0C8 SA, ..0, 1 Le) | SUMMON SA Bu hh phew hesoeebiny cov ee 5 
CATP CUO IS oe veisscderdcvaccodette. 50 84 718 B57 168 176 259 362, BEY NG 1,534 
KCOPES OTIS vcc:cccocsnrccRA teh GOS Acie) Lolbet.. Sid SMU Ali Ne) Wecenpeametcess aoeeed 3 
Daten) 1.6 ooo. cccccccon ed CAS ee 4 SO ARN ER a! cedbeecshgavets SEED 65 
Electrical Construction 

WOEKEUS oc cciduieecsmasd 76 103 143 830 203 162 539 ZA ih sn Hae 2,263 
Electrical Maintenance Men ...... 46 25 100 Pee ee eee ee 184 
STOSaeNOLRCEG A... cele, ke, POORNOS: OE STE 13 (ee, 13 
Hairdressers and 

Beauty's Culturists’ O00 20), pete Saulate Jo: 181 SOS i POM ees Sp 1d ila tcl kd 307 
Instrument Makers ............ S) 2 eee ee ria Mn tee be) bys. Mk Ads oe 
Jewellery and Watch 

OOS Es ESS ee UN Ba de ee ae: ee Ay MRR aes 4 
UTS OUND Seen oo Oa ae, Ml ele 46 Dee eee mea o, toe, eal 64 
(0S Les ge PERE Uk eec iA) 6 Las wets Present) 0 Uris uit Miae h ov ip eee 44 
BVEACTUMISUS . yocdc ethos Sc est ih 29 61 47 BOL oy tee Pe, 43 DOG tanose. 530 
eee tae ee PME Me SM Ma Me Ie 
Millworkers (Factory 

WVOOUWOLKOES) hso.:,::s0c, 1 oe ee. 1 26 SOT) a wee) oir | Med TP oe a7 
BVAPUWI IRS es ests scsedecscehdoees 24 2 5 he ERR MENS 2 MT TA Re a 40 
Motor Vehicle Repair Men 102 107 O27) 2.509 327 278 960 DE. a Wer Met 4,828 
ROU) a a ne, ) Me oe. oy ee SOs Si OMe heen OL tek A ee ae 
Rico wiacnine Wiechanics fi MMM) lik ee eeece eat hens OEM 8 caniee Ze 
Painters and Decorators .. ...... 1 4 64 82 pie) 58 2a Mh wien 258 
Pattern Makers a...../.0.ccccs+s 2 1 1 Brg ace eee ae Oo See 18 
(PhS INGE te A eae Oe DS ee 67 49 5 114 GO ets 304 
Plumbers and Pipefitters .. 58 74 154 750 176 120 467 252) Wane 2,051 
Bee OES eh Re. tee ok ee A 8 BOE Ech, a) Ee On TGA ie 29 
Radio (Maintenance and 

CTE REDE COO SS OA Ne ie) Se OL) en ae Seal Gadde 2 3 Gale 37 
Pertieeration Workers: 20,09 ee 0 te bes | acs SE ray 10 1270 ee 31 
Sheet Metal Workers ........ 4 ys 44 £9 yd 89 88 226 j by fs ere 940 
Ship Fitters and 

SSI OV TAINS Fe nes enitateoacee «Boss Daa? Stes 1a, ol ee: | Batik SL) Coa: 53 
Oe OS cc heats) RTD eset | ees Dt OM) a hee & BGs a ae: 9 
Stationary Engineers............ 78 2 Sy) 1 ea ee ee ee me, 12 
Steamfitters™ | oo. odessa eens 26 ie 309 64: pero: je ey ec. 535 
pice! Fabrication. Workers: 2.c0 | csc OM ean. Der. 2Se8 ccs VG a Ee a ca AG ake 47 
Switchboard Operators ....0 ww... eee um ee ea Re peapeeet | cipaats 22 
RPORCEION ES EMA Ochs 3 Dale Sateen.) ) Pegigan / mtu: iy Wadeeeee 21 
EE Cy eR a rere 29 Py aie & Gt RR 70 S6O0. (ee eee 1,000 
PVLISCELLANCOUS  oocciccdcrcacecveeines 19 2 1 Ce a ANISM) GR oy tL Sa nee: 52 
Knitting Machine Adjustors 00.0.0 0. ae USS) cee On Cae en ee ee 6 
OTOL OSC TOE: <7 a © Ae eit Mir es aise old Rated hdrass 1 
RII yt re aan bn oe 505 ~=603 O70 me Goss i 15606 1,135 4,060 1976 —..2. 16,663 


Included with bricklayers in New Brunswick. 
? Included with plumbers in British Columbia. 
® Included with bricklayers in British Columbia. 
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TABLE 11—Apprentice Training—Allotments and Payments 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Claims paid in 1956-57 to April 30, 1957 


Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1956-57 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland. .................... D0,000Gie» AOR Sire 38,242.27 38,242.27 
Nova ‘Scotia \@0.... #4!) 75,000 1,482.36 69,823.72 71,306.08 
New Brunswick .........:...00: Se 200 ites Eien trae: 69,460.38 69,460.38 
CRLATIO Ss sg oc TRE. ccm ness 370,000 12,831.36 288,172.99 301,004.35 
NEAMMtOD Us ooo cece te $80,000... Mc GA 62,329.52 62829352 
Saskatchewan .cae....0.288...2 100,000 4,450.46 92,927.42 97,377.88 
PODEN Ar 3.08 co) a vate ee 25033 0 acee: Ge. ooh ea 281,313.45 281,313.45 
British Columbia ................ LTT;000).. . QBs Ban 110,769.03 110,769.03 
Northwest Territories ........ 8,500 1,315.88 860.55 2,176.43 
YGkOo (2.5... Ne: Bees. - 1 OCDE... BEB ie cE BOT. SOR ileccdae seared cone oe 
Wtatals 343.6540 Se sec. rote 1,157,300 20,080.06 1,013,899.33 1,033,979.39* 


*Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $4,251.38. 
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TABLE 14—Assistance to Vocational Schools—Annual Allotments 


Claims paid 1956-57 to April 30, 1957 
2 eee ey 2 oe Ry) 


*Annual Federal Claims paid For Previous For Total 

Province Allotment 1945-1956 Year 1956-57 Payments 

Eis 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Newioundland ...<c, esnctuensics 66,600 DOD SOS gek b Suet. 66,600.00 66,600.00 
Prince Edward Island ...... 25,500 LT OOO ae 25,500.00 25,500.00 
INOVa DCOlla Vi iin see 106,000 866, 3580A0 Tol eet 106,000.00 106,000.00 
New Brunswick .................. 89,800 99699934 FON nS 89,800.00 89,800.00 
WUNEHECINE: BIA ANSI A 638,100 68225162440 fo: 638,100.00 638,100.00 
Ontario; Agana... AReee: 597,500 6,5:13,000:00° 4 nc3.0ht... 597,500.00 597,500.00 
Moanitobal., 24 nt.1e..,.. 2.13! 116,500 928,855,070 2;344.17 110,500.00 +112,844.17 
DASKACCHEWAD ee cccebedess erouwass 137,500 T0959. 9 AU pe tdesedecioson es 137,500.00 137,500.00 
ch ho Alte i rentestmanbal A. Sloot ee 147,600 |e leh Uy il ieee vd 147,600.00 147,600.00 
British Columbia .............. 140,700 P40 T29 SAO 8 140,700.00 140,700.00 
Northwest Territories ........ 4,200 8,477.19 588.75 4,200.00 +4,788.75 
YURGR: »e2odt...mt atone... 24850 DAB 2 Bal Di pete, .. beck» ke 2,350.00 2,350.00 
POUnS. BE EO OR... 2,072,350 21,181,014.54 2,932.92 2,066,350.00 2,069,282.92 


*Includes unmatched grant of $10,000 to each province. 
7Claims paid include carryover from previous year. 
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Reinstatement in Civil Employment 


The Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, extended the provisions of the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act, and made them applicable to all persons enlisting 
in the Regular Forces of Canada after July 5, 1950, and serving for a term not 
exceeding three years. Included in the coverage of the provisions were members 
of the Reserve Forces called out for service with the Regular Forces. The 
Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, was repealed by the Veterans Benefit Act, 1954, 
assented to June 26, 1954. The 1954 Act made the Reinstatement Act applicable 
to the same personnel as before, with an additional provision to cover those 
whose terms of engagement with the Regular Forces did not exceed three years, 
but who remained in the service for more than three years by reason of a state 
of emergency or of delay in obtaining discharge. An amendment to the Veterans 
Benefit Act, 1954 was passed by Parliament in June of 1955. It provides that 
the rights of reinstatement in civil employment will not apply to those joining 
the Regular Forces after July 1, 1955. 


This amendment in no way changed the rights to reinstatement of those who 
joined the Armed Forces before July 1, 1955, or of those who may enlist in any 
Special Force which may be constituted from time to time by the Minister of 
National Defence. (There is no Special Force at present.) 


Under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, a discharged person 
may claim reinstatement in his civilian employment either orallly or in writing, 
within three months of discharge in Canada or within four months of discharge 
overseas. ‘There is provision for extension of this time when, through a condition 
of health, the employee cannot return to his employment as soon as this, but 
the employer must be notified within the three or four-month period, as the 
case may be, of this condition, as well as of the employee’s intention to apply 
for reinstatement when he is capable of performing the work. 


The Act requires that an employee be reinstated under conditions not less 
favourable than he would have enjoyed had he continued in employment instead 
of joining the Forces. 
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Unemployment Insurance Commission— 
National Employment Service 


A close working relationship is maintained between the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and the Department of Labour in the development of 
policies and programs particularly in the manpower field. 


These programs, which are dealt with in other sections of the Annual Report, 
include seasonal and area unemployment, the older worker employment problem, 
industrial training, rehabilitation of the disabled, problems peculiar to women’s 
employment, professional manpower, special employment problems of the primary 
industries, veterans’ reinstatement in civil employment, employment on defence 
establishments, and manpower and social security research. 


The Department is most appreciative of the close co-operation and assistance 
which the Commission, its officers and staff have extended to the Department in 
these areas of common interest and endeavour. 


Detailed information is published in the Annual Report of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 
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for the fiscal year ended March 31 
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Edmond Cloutier, C.M.G., 0.A., D.S.P. 
Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery 


OTTAWA, 1958 


Price 25 cents Cat. No. Li-57_ 
Available from the Queen’s Printer 
Ottawa, Canada 


To His Excellency, the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May IT PLEASE YouR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency 
the accompanying Report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1958, all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 


MICHAEL STARR, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1958 


To THE HONOURABLE MICHAEL STARR, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a Report of 
the work of the Department of Labour for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1958. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR H. BROWN, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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Introduction 


This is the 58th Annual Report of the Department of Labour. It is a record 
of the Department’s activities during the fiscal year 1957-58. 


At its establishment under the authority of the Conciliation Act of 1900— 
relevant provisions of which now appear in the Department of Labour Act 
(R.S.C. 1952, c. 72)—the Department was responsible for aiding in preventing 
and settling industrial disputes, and for carrying out the Fair Wages Policy 
adopted by the Government to ensure proper wage rates and hours of work for 
personnel engaged by employers under contract with the Government of Canada. 


The Department was also authorized to collect and publish statistical and 
other information relating to labour conditions, conduct inquiries into important 
industrial questions, and issue each month The Labour Gazette. It is now charged 
with the administration of a considerable amount of social legislation, and is active 
in the field of manpower supply and demand. 


A new act—the Annual Vacations Act—was given Royal Assent on January 
31, 1958. Purpose of the Act is to provide for annual vacations with pay for 
employees in federal works, undertakings and businesses. The Act will become 
effective on a day to be fixed by proclamation of the Governor in Council. Such 
proclamation had not been made at the end of the fiscal year. 


In February 1958 the report was published of the Royal Commission 
appointed under Part I of the Inquiries Act by Order in Council P.C. 1957-52 
of January 17, 1957, to inquire into the unresolved issues in the dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company over the use of firemen on diesel locomotives in freight 
and yard service. This dispute had been referred to the Department in April 1956. 


A working committee—composed of officials of the Department and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission—established in 1954 to explore ways 
of increasing winter employment, met 11 times during the year. As a result of 
its activities and those of the Interdepartmental Committee on Winter Employment, 
and its subcommittees, an increased amount of government construction, repair 
and maintenance work was carried out during the winter months. The working 
committee also provided encouragement to provincial governments, industry, 
organized labour and communities in their efforts to stimulate winter employment. 

In co-operation with the Economics and Research Branch, the Department’s 
Women’s Bureau published a report entitled Married Women Working For Pay 
in Eight Canadian Cities. This report made it possible, for the first time, to answer 
some of the questions constantly being asked about the position of married women 
in the Canadian labour force. 

During the year, conciliation proceedings under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act directly affected 179,516 employees. From the inception 
of the Act, on September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1958, conciliation officers were 
appointed to deal with 524 disputes and conciliation boards to investigate and 


it 
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report upon 205 disputes that were not settled by conciliation officers or otherwise, 
including 19 disputes that were referred directly to boards without preliminary 
mediation on the part of conciliation officers. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board, which met for a total of 22 days 
during the year, usually holding one-day or two-day sessions once a month, 
received 112 applications for the certification of bargaining agents that directly 
affected 9,212 workers. 


At the close of the year, 1,382 labour-management co-operation committees 
were on the Department’s records. 


The Department’s film, Call It Rehabilitation, was shown to 566 audiences 
in all parts of Canada during the year. 


Canada again sent delegates to the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva, the delegates being headed by an Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
who attended in his capacity as a member of the Governing Body. He spoke in 
the discussion of the Director-General’s Report, and with the labour representative 
and the management representative conducted a panel discussion on the role 
of government in the field of labour-management relations. The panel presented 
the main facts of Canadian law and practices in this field from their various points 
of view, and answered numerous questions posed by many of the 900 other 
delegates attending from 73 member nations and 10 territories, including the 
Ministers of Labour of 30 countries. 

During the year ending March 31, 1958, the Government Annuities Branch 
issued a total of 17,937 contracts and certificates to individuals and groups. Since 
the Branch was organized in 1908 it has issued 452,053 contracts and certificates. 

At March 31, 1958, there were 630* persons on the staff of the Department, 
including 27 casual and prevailing rate employees, compared with 619 persons, 
including 20 casual and prevailing rate employees, at March 31, 1957. 

A financial statement for the Department is given in the Public Accounts 
of Canada. 

* This figure does not include the staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission nor the 


National Employment Service, the combined (regular and casual) staffs of which totalled 10,161 
at March 31, 1958, compared with 8,773 at March 31, 1957. 
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Industrial Relations 


During the year, conciliation proceedings under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act directly affected 179,516 employees. 

From the inception of the Act, September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1958, the 
Minister of Labour has appointed conciliation officers to deal with 524 disputes. 
In the same period he has established conciliation boards to investigate and report 
upon 205 disputes which were not settled by conciliation officers or otherwise, 
including 19 disputes which were referred directly to boards without preliminary 
mediation on the part of conciliation officers. Of the 537* disputes referred 
to either conciliation officers or to conciliation boards, 291 were adjusted and 141 
were settled by conciliation boards, while 11 lapsed and 50 remained pending on 
March 31, 1958. There were 44 disputes not settled. In 26 of these cases the 
conciliation proceedings failed to avert work stoppages. 


The Minister and officers of the Department made their services available 
during the year in a number of industrial disputes, as indicated in the statistical 
table. Some of these disputes involved large numbers of workers; others involved 
relatively few. In the main, the disputes which made the most strenuous demands 
upon the conciliation services of the Department were disputes affecting shipping 
on the West Coast, East Coast and on the Great Lakes and disputes involving 
railway operations. 


As the 1956-57 fiscal year closed, the Royal Commission on Employment 
of Firemen on Diesel Locomotives in Freight and Yard Service on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was conducting hearings. The Chairman of the Royal Commission 
was Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, and the other members were Hon. Mr. Justice 
C. C. McLaurin and Hon. Mr. Justice Jean Martineau. The Royal Commission 
had been appointed on January 17, 1957, under Part I, of the Inquiries Act 
to inquire into and report upon the employment of firemen on diesel locomotives 
in freight and yard services of the Canadian Pacific Railway and to inquire 
into and report upon whether the clauses in the collective agreements providing 
for “arbitraries’ and “mountain differential” should be maintained, dropped 
or modified. 


The Royal Commission reported on December 18, 1957, to the effect that 
the employment of the firemen in question was not required; that the payment 
of “arbitraries” should be dropped and that the “mountain differential” be 


replaced by the “valley differential”. 


In March 1958 the Minister appointed a conciliation officer to mediate 
a dispute between the Canadian National Railways and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. The issues in dispute included a union 
demand for an 18 per cent wage increase and the same issues involved in the 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen which had been referred to the Royal Commission. 


i j treated as single 

*The number of disputes had been adjusted from 543 to allow for cases t 
disputes when dealt with by conciliation officers, which were later treated as multiple disputes and 
referred to more than one conciliation board and to allow for cases treated as multiple disputes 
when dealt with by conciliation officers which were treated as single disputes and referred to one 


conciliation board. 
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Shortly before the last fiscal year closed, the Minister received the report 
of the Conciliation Board which he had established to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian National Steamships (West Indies) Limited and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, Canadian District, representing 225 
unlicensed personnel employed in eight vessels operated by the Company. The 
main demand made by the Union was for a 50 per cent increase in wages. The 
Majority Report of the Board recommended a 10 per cent increase. The 
Company accepted the Majority Report but it was rejected by. the Union. In 
June the Company began to sign off the crews and tie up the vessels as they 
arrived in port and a stoppage of work, called by the Union, took place in July. 


Various attempts to settle the dispute through mediation by departmental 
officers were made and through the personal intervention of the Minister a meeting 
of the parties took place on October 15. The Company at this meeting offered 
a 15 per cent increase but this was rejected by the Union. In November, the 
ships in question were transferred from Canadian registry to Trinidad registry. 
At the close of the year none of the ships had resumed operation. 

In May 1957 the Minister, at the request of the Union, appointed a 
Conciliation Officer to mediate a dispute between the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers and the Canadian National 
Newfoundland Steamship Service. The dispute involved 440 engineer officers, 
pursers, stewards and unlicensed personnel employed in 16 vessels operated by 
the Company. The main demand made by the Union was for a 19 per cent 
increase in wages. The Conciliation Officer was not able to settle the dispute and 
it was referred to a Conciliation Board. 


The Conciliation Board reported in September 1957. The Majority Report, 
signed by the Chairman and the Company nominee, recommended a 10 per cent 
increase for all officers and a 13 per cent increase for unlicensed personnel. 
The Minority Report of the Union nominee recommended a 19 per cent increase 
to all classifications. The Brotherhood, on October 1, 1957, advised the Depart- 
ment that a strike would take place on October 15. 


On October 7, 1957, the Minister appointed H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., 
as federal mediator to mediate the dispute. On October 13, the mediator reported 
that the strike had been averted and the dispute settled. The wage increase 
accepted by both parties was 15 per cent. 


Conciliation officers were appointed and conciliation boards established 
to deal with disputes involving several West Coast shipping companies and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District, the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. The companies involved were The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, Union Steamships Limited, Tidewater Shipping Company Limited, 
Westward Shipping Limited, Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service (C.P.R.), Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited (C.N.R.) and the Imperial Oil Limited. Most of the disputes have already 
been referred to conciliation boards and eight of the boards have reported. 
At the end of the year conciliation was still in progress or the parties were still 
considering the recommendations of the boards which had submitted reports. 


Conciliation officers were appointed to deal with disputes on the Great 
Lakes involving the Seafarers’ International Union of North America and the 
National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, and the large shipping 
companies represented by the Association of Lake Carriers, and several smaller 
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Great Lakes shipping companies. At the end of the fiscal year these disputes 
were being dealt with by conciliation officers and two of the disputes were 
referred to conciliation boards. 

In March 1958 the Minister established a Conciliation Board to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, Ontario Northland 
Railway, Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, Midland Railway of Manitoba 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., and the Joint Negotiating Committee representing 
a number of railway labour organizations. The dispute affected some 128,000 
non-operating employees. The Chairman of the Board is Hon. Mr. Justice 
H. F. Thomson, Regina, and the other two members are Phillip F. Vineberg 
the companies’ nominee, and David Lewis, the unions’ nominee. As the year closed 
the Conciliation Board was still conducting hearings. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act * 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. In its legislative principles the Act combines the long-tested 
cooling-off, investigation and conciliation features of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act with the labour relations, compulsory collective bargaining and 
limited arbitration provisions which had proved their worth while incorporated 
in the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council, P.C. 1003. 

In summary, the principal provisions of the Act concern: 

1. The right of employees to be members of trade unions and of employers 
to be members of employers’ organizations. 

2. The definition and prohibition of unfair labour practices on the part of 
employers, unions and other persons. 

3. A procedure for certification of trade unions as bargaining agents for 
employees. 

4. A procedure for compulsory collective bargaining and the negotiation of 
collective agreements and conciliation in connection therewith. 

5. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, of the taking of strike votes and of 
changes in terms of employment until the collective bargaining and conciliation 
procedure prescribed in the Act has been complied with. 

6. Collective agreements to be binding upon the employer and the trade 
union which are parties thereto, and the employees covered thereby, and a 
procedure for final settlement by arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage of 
work, of grievances arising under the agreement. 

7. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts while a collective agreement is in effect. 

8 Penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act by employers, employees, 
trade unions or employers’ organizations. 

9. The establishment of a representative Board, known as the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, to deal with applications relating to the right of trade union 
to represent employees for collective bargaining purposes. 

10. The appointment of industrial inquiry commissions to inquire into indus- 
trial matters or disputes. 


*For a review of the provisions of the Act, its application to industries within federal jurisdiction, 
and the major differences between it and the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
see The Labour Gazette, November, 1948, pp. 1255-61, and also the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1948, pp. 18-24. The latter material deals with 
the similar provisions of the Act while in the form of a Bill. 
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11. Co-operative arrangements with provinces in relation to the administration 
of provincial labour legislation similar to the federal legislation in the application 
thereof to any industry. 

The Act is divided into two parts. Part I contains the provisions defining 
and prohibiting unfair labour practices; the procedures provided for certification 
of unions as bargaining agents of employees; and for the negotiation of agreements 
and settlement of grievances in connection with such agreements; and the enforce- 
ment provisions of the Act. Part If specifies the industries to which the Act 
applies, provides for the appointment of a representative Labour Relations Board 
to administer a number of the provisions of the Act, and contains other admin- 
istrative provisions necessary and incidental to the operation of the Act. 


Functions of the Minister under the Act 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and 
under it he is responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, and industrial inquiry commissions, for controlling consent to prosecute, 
and for dealing with complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has 
failed to bargain in good faith. 

The part played by the Canada Labour Relations Board in the administration 
of the Act is reported in a following chapter. 


Regulations under the Act 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Regulations are made 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 67 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. The Regulations prescribe the procedure to be followed in 
dealing with the various matters which the Act places within the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour, including requests for the appointment of 
conciliation officers and conciliation boards, complaints that provisions of the Act 
have been violated, and applications for consent to prosecute made to the Minister 


under the Act. The Regulations also prescribe the form of notice to commence 
collective bargaining. 


Conciliation Proceedings under the Act 


Sections 16 and 17 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provide for conciliation machinery for use in the settlement of disputes where 
negotiations for a collective agreement following the certification of a bargaining 
agent or negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement have been unsuccess- 
ful. On the request of either party to such a dispute, or in any other case where 
he considers it advisable to do so, the Minister of Labour may appoint a concilia- 
tion officer to confer with the parties for the purpose of reaching an agreement. 
If a conciliation officer reports failure to bring about the settlement of a dispute, 
the Minister may appoint a board of conciliation and investigation. The Minister 
may appoint a conciliation board without prior reference to a conciliation officer, 


but the usual practice is the appointment of a conciliation officer in the first 
instance. 


When a conciliation board is appointed, each party to the dispute is invited 
to nominate one person for appointment to the board. The two members so 


appointed are then requested to recommend a third person for appointment as 
chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister selects the chairman. 
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The first duty of a board of conciliation and investigation is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute. In the event 
of its failure to do so, it is required to submit to the Minister a report setting 
forth its findings and its recommendations as to the terms on which it considers 
the dispute should be settled. The Minister supplies each party with a copy of 
the report and he may publicize the report in such manner as he sees fit. A strike 
or lockout is prohibited until seven days after the receipt of the report by the 
Minister. 


During the year the Minister appointed 108 conciliation officers under 
Section 16 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and in 
nine other cases conciliation officers appointed before April 1, 1957, continued 
to function. In 53 of these 117 cases, settlements of the disputes were effected 
by the conciliation officers; in 34 cases, the conciliation officers were not able to 
settle the disputes and recommended the appointment of boards of conciliation 


Analysis of Conciliation Proceedings Under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, by Disposition of Cases, for the Fiscal Year 
1957-58 and from Inception of the Act 
SS SS SR a ec re So meer ee ee 


April 1, 1957 to September 1, 1948 to 
March 31, 1958 March 31, 1958 
Number of Number of 
Number Workers Number Workers 
of Directly of Directly 


Disputes Affected Disputes Affected 
Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 


officers at beginning of period .................. 9 BOO? re ined | Sa 
Disputes referred to conciliation officers ...... 108 38,689 524 626,431 
(PAS yl ee ity 42,539 524 626,431 
Disputes settled by conciliation officers ...... 53 21,522 291 94,651 
Disputes not settled by conciliation officers .. aS 10,531 197 519,522 
Disputes which lapsed; no further action 
PeCUine dnl, Ame eee AeA A. AAG <4. ARE BOTTI | 7 1,772 
Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 
officers .atnend -of period: «. .pvcaien,2.....cyse00 29 10,486 29 ' 10,486 
Mistanin BAOleetrirOp. Wes. LGIeIaL 1i7 42,539 524 626,431 


Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 

boards at beginning of period .................. 5 BED ii tees |. bee eee 
Disputes in which parties were considering 

conciliation board recommendations at 


ORME OL DCTIOU fool rrSierrttessctesseecees 4 SS ST Maer ee ee ee 
Disputes referred to conciliation boards ...... 35 154,272 205 856,101 
RM OT Reece tag on situ sia cgennctas> 44 TS2,501 205 856,101 
Disputes settled by conciliation boards ........ 21 4,447 141 400,579 
Disputes not settled by conciliation boards 2 444 39 307,740 


Disputes which lapsed; no further board 


STE TSTOY V2 VR PC e LERNER, RG AE eS IE a er 4 292 
Disputes in which parties were considering 
conciliation board recommendations at 
Pndeiee period O0.. O0.1..40...20.. 400 10 740 10 740 
Disputes being dealt with by conciliation 
boards..at end of, Period 3 ..cccidonys lrocsn--¢ 11 146,750 11 146,750 
PAE RP oF fal dcisaediienn cavnsendads 44 152,381 205 856,101 
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and investigation; one dispute was not settled and was not referred to a conciliation 
board. In the remaining 29 cases, the conciliation officers were still functioning 
at the end of the year. 

In the same period the Minister appointed boards of conciliation and investiga- 
tion under Section 17 of the Act to deal with 35 disputes. Reports were also 
received from five boards established during the previous fiscal year and the reports 
of four boards were being considered by the parties at the beginning of the year. 
In respect of the 44 disputes dealt with by conciliation boards, settlements on 
the basis of boards’ reports were obtained in 21 disputes by the end of the year; 
two disputes were not settled; and 11 disputes submitted to boards were still 
pending at the end of the year. The reports of ten other boards were being 
considered by the parties. One legal strike occurred in a dispute which was 
not settled by a conciliation board. 


Other Proceedings Before the Minister of 
Labour Under the Act 


Complaints to the Minister of Failure to Bargain Collectively 


The Minister of Labour received no complaints under Section 43 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act during the period from April 1, 
1957, to March 31, 1958, alleging that parties had failed to bargain collectively 
or to make every reasonable effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1958, the Minister 
of Labour received seven such complaints under Section 43 of the Act. Two 
complaints were withdrawn and the Minister referred five complaints to the 
Canada Labour Relations Board for investigation (for results, see chapter on 
“Canada Labour Relations Board’’). 


Applications to the Minister for Consent to Prosecute 


The Minister received no applications for consent to prosecute under Section 
46 of the Act during the period April 1, 1957, to March 31, 1958. 

During the period from September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1958, the Minister 
received 15 applications for consent to prosecute. Seven applications were granted, 
two were refused, two were referred to industrial inquiry commissions and settled, 
one. was referred to a conciliation officer and settled, one was withdrawn and two 
lapsed. 


Complaints to the Minister of Violation of Provisions of the Act 


Under Section 44 of the Act a person claiming to be aggrieved because of 
an alleged violation of any of the provisions of the Act may make a complaint 
in writing to the Minister of Labour, who is empowered to have the complaint 
investigated by a conciliation officer or by an industrial inquiry commission. 

Nine complaints under Section 44 were made to the Minister from April 1, 
1957, to March 31, 1958. 

From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1958, 25 complaints under Section 44 
were made to the Minister. In nine cases the Minister appointed industrial inquiry 
commissions under Section 56 of the Act to investigate the complaints, resulting in 
every case either in a settlement being secured or in the complaint being dis- 
missed. Four complaints were settled by conciliation officers, seven were with- 
drawn, three lapsed, one developed into an application for consent to prosecute, 
and one was pending on March 31, 1958. 
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Industrial Inquiry Commissions Under the Act 


Under Section 56 of the Act the Minister of Labour is empowered to appoint 
an industrial inquiry commission in order to make any inquiries the Minister 
thinks fit regarding industrial matters, and, in particular, may require such a com- 
mission to investigate and report to him in Tespect of an alleged violation of any 


of the provisions of the Act upon receipt of a complaint in writing from a person 
claiming to be aggrieved. 


During the year, three industrial inquiry commissions were appointed. Since 
the inception of the Act, 23 such appointments have been made. 
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Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act established the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as an agency of administration. The Board has 
responsibility for those provisions of the Act which concern (1) the certification 
of trade unions as bargaining agents for appropriate units of employees so that 
such agents may bargain collectively with the employers of the employees affected, 
(2) the writing of procedures for application to collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements, and 
(3) the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board has authority to determine the proper 
time of making application for certification under certain conditions; to determine 
the appropriateness of a unit of employees for collective bargaining; to hold votes 
of employees for the purpose of determining whether bargaining agents have the 
support of the employees affected; to certify trade unions as bargaining agents of 
employees in appropriate units; to reject as bargaining agents trade unions which 
are dominated or influenced improperly by employers; to revoke or revise deci- 
sions, orders or certificates; to issue orders requiring parties to bargain collec- 
tively; to determine who is a member in good standing of a trade union, and to 
determine who is an employee or employer within the meaning of the Act. 


The Board is composed of four representatives of organized labour and four 
representatives of employers’ organizations, with an independent chairman. 
There is also a vice-chairman who acts as chairman in the absence of the latter. 
Officers and staff of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of Labour 
act as officers and staff of the Board. 


Rules of Procedure 


- The Rules of Procedure of the Board, made under Section 60 of the Act, 
prescribe the procedure to be followed in those provisions of the Act which fall 
within the administrative jurisdiction of the Board. In addition, the Rules of | 
Procedure set forth the criteria for determining a member in good standing of a 
trade union, a quorum of the Board, and the powers of the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board in taking votes of employees. 


Hearings of the Board 


During the year, the Board met for a total of 22 days, usually holding one or _ 
two-day sessions each month. In addition to other activities, statistics of which 
are given below, hearings were held either at the wish of the parties concerned or 
by direction of the Board. Forty-six employers, 29 trade unions, and various 
other parties were represented before the Board. 


Approximately two-thirds of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in 
hearing these oral representations. The majority of the cases coming to the atten- 
tion of the Board are decided without the necessity of oral representations. 
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Certification Proceedings Under the Act 


During the year the Board received 112 applications for the certification of 
bargaining agents which directly affected 9,212* workers. The Board disposed of 
another 14 applications for certification which were under investigation at the close 
of the previous fiscal year. Of these 126 applications, which directly affected 
9,995* workers, 80 were granted, 18 rejected and 21 withdrawn. At the end of 
the fiscal year, the remaining seven were still under investigation. During the 
year the Board ordered 24 representation votes. 


From September 1, 1948, the date on which the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act went into effect, to March 31, 1958, the Board dis- 
posed of a total of 859 applications for certification directly affecting some 120,474 
workers, 541 applications were granted, 158 rejected and 160 withdrawn. Since 
September 1, 1948, the Board has ordered 139 representation votes in applica- 
tions for certification and five votes in applications for revocation of certification. 


Complaints of Failure to Bargain Collectively Referred to Board 


During the year no complaints made under Section 43 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, alleging that a party had failed to bargain 
collectively, were referred by the Minister of Labour to the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


From September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1958, the Minister referred to the 
Board a total of five complaints of failure to bargain collectively. In one case 
the Board issued an order requiring the respondent to bargain collectively with 
the complainant and the other four complaints were dismissed on the grounds that 
Section 43 of the Act did not have application to the matters in dispute. 


Applications to Board for Revocation of Certification 


Section 11 of the Act provides that, where in the opinion of the Board the 
bargaining agent no longer represents the majority of employees in the unit for 
which it was certified, the Board may revoke the certification of the bargaining 
agent. In addition, under Section 61 (2) of the Act, the Board may reconsider, 
vary or revoke decisions or orders made by it under the Act. 

Two applications for revocation were received during the year, one being 
granted and one refused. Since the inception of the Act, 20 applications for revo- 
cation were received; ten were granted, nine refused, and one withdrawn. 


Applications to Board for a Procedure for Final Settlement of Disputes Concerning 
Meaning or Violation of a Collective Agreement 


The Act prescribes in Section 19 that where a collective agreement does not 
contain a procedure for the final settlement of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of a collective agreement, an application may be made to the Board for 
the provision of such a procedure. Seven such applications were received during 
the year. Since the inception of the Act, twelve applications have been received; 
five were granted, three rejected, and four cases were settled without the necessity 


of a Board order. 


*Preliminary estimate, subject to revision. 
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Fair Wages Policy 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal Government was originally adopted as 
a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900, and later expressed in an Act 
of Parliament and in a series of Orders in Council which were consolidated by 
Order in Council of December 22, 1954 (P.C. 1954-2029). 

The statute referred to is the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act. This 
Act, in addition to providing for the payment of “fair wages” on construction 
contracts also limits the working hours on such projects to eight per day and forty- 
four per week. 

Regulations under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, in effect since 
1940, were revised on December 22, 1954, by Order in Council P.C. 1954-2030 
to provide further that all cases of default in the payment of wages to employees 
by the contractor or other party charged with payment of wages under a contract 
shall be referred to the Minister for investigation and determination of the amount 
in default, and also to provide that where a department has occasion through a 
breach of contract by a contractor to seize his security and to withhold moneys due 
under a contract, the department shall immediately notify the Deputy Minister 
of Labour. 


A more detailed account of the Fair Wages Policy and the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act appears on pp. 26-28 of the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950. 


Wages and Conditions applying on Works of Construction, Repair, Remodelling and 
Demolition 


During the year the Department issued 2,352 schedules of Fair Wages and 
Conditions of Employment compared with 2,158 during the fiscal year 1956-57 
and 2,245 during the fiscal year 1955-56. The value of contracts reported to the 
Department as having been awarded during the last fiscal year was $327,288,750 
compared with $419,899,605 for the fiscal year 1956-57. During the year under 
review $96,129.16 was collected from 116 contractors for distribution to 3,063 
workers. During the fiscal years 1956-57 and 1955-56 collections totalled 
$106,680.57 and $64,354.96 respectively. 


Wages and Conditions Applying on Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment 


Departments awarding contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment are required to include the standard labour conditions as a provision of the 
contract. During the year 1,531 contracts were awarded, with an approximate 
value of $9,483,247. During the same period 87 statutory declarations listing 
the classifications of workers employed on such contracts, their wage rates and 
hours of work were submitted to the Department for review. 


All complaints with respect to failure of contractors to observe provisions 
of the labour conditions of contracts were investigated. A policy of regular 
inspections is also maintained, and during the fiscal year Fair Wage Officers made 
372 inspections of the wages and hours and other labour conditions, including 
the non-discrimination provision, being observed by contractors on government 
contracts. In addition, 151 inspections were made of the overtime rates being 


pa m8 contracts where permission was granted to exceed the statutory hours 
of work. 
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Prevailing Rate Employees 


By Order in Council P.C. 1053 of June 29, 1922, a number of classifications 
of employees were exempted from the operation of the Civil Service Act and 
provision was made that: the selection of employees for these exempted classes 
be left entirely in the hands of the employing department; the compensation shall 
not exceed the salaries provided in the classification schedules; and where no 
classification schedule exists the rate of pay shall be such as is recommended by 
the Department and approved by the Governor General in Council. In subsequent 
years various Orders in Council were passed extending the exemptions of the 
original Order. 

Treasury Board Order T.B. 524300 of November 15, 1957, effective January 
1, 1958, amended and consolidated the previous Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations and established, among other things, the method of determin- 
ing the rate of pay of these exempt employees. The rate of normal pay and the 
rate and conditions of extra pay for these employees in each unit in the public 
service is fixed by Treasury Board after receipt by the Board of a submission 
from a department that is based upon a recommendation of the Department of 
Labour. 

T.B. 526001 of December 20, 1957, effective January 1, 1958, amended 
and consolidated the previous Ships’ Officers Regulations and provided, among 
other things, that the salary rates of officers on government ships shall be 
determined or approved by the Treasury Board on the recommendation of the 
appropriate department based on recommendations of the Department of Labour, 
which recommendations shall be based on rates of salaries prevailing in the 
appropriate area of employment for similar classes of work. 

The Ships’ Crews Regulations T.B. 526000 of December 20, 1957, effective 
January 1, 1958, amended and consolidated the previous Ships’ Crews Regu- 
lations and provided that the rate of salary of an employee or class of employees 
shall be such as is determined or approved, from time to time, by the Treasury 
Board on the recommendation of the appropriate department based on recom- 
mendations of the Department of Labour, which recommendations shall be based 
on rates of salaries prevailing in the appropriate area of employment for similar 
classes of work. 

T.B. 482506 of February 8, 1955, the Commissionaire Services Regulations, 
effective April 1, 1955, revoked T.B. 434590 and included the provision that 
amounts payable under agreements between government departments and Canadian 
Corps of Commissionaires should be based on such rates for each Commissionaire 
supplied by the Corps as the Treasury Board, after consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Labour, approves. 

There are about 40,000 prevailing rate employees exempt from the operation 
of the Civil Service Act in the Government service. They are employed in public 
buildings, parks, forests, on canals, special projects and government vessels. This 
number does not include about 3,700 Commissionaires of the Canadian Corps of 
Commissionaires whose services are utilized by government departments and 
agencies at various locations across Canada. 

During the year 9,587 wage rate recommendations were made for the 
establishment of rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of the Government. 
Approximately 540 different occupational classifications were represented in these 
recommendations. ‘The corresponding figures for the fiscal year 1956-57 were 
8,663 recommendations involving about 450 occupational classifications. 
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During the year field officers of the Department conducted 302 surveys to 
obtain information about wage rates paid by private employers in the many areas 
across Canada where prevailing rate employees of the Government were also 
employed. In determining the appropriate rates for these employees, the wage 
returns collected by the Economics and Research Branch, the wage rates established 
by collective agreements and the wage rates specified in some provinces by legisla- 
tion were also examined. In the fiscal year 1956-57 these surveys numbered 356. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service of the Branch has carried 
on the work of encouraging labour-management co-operation through the forma- 
tion of joint consultation committees since May, 1947. Previously this work was 
administered by the Industrial Production Co-operation Board. 

The Labour-Management Co-operation Service was established in recognition 
of the valuable work done during World War II by labour-management production 
committees in many vital industries. The Department has had the continuing 
support of major national employer and labour organizations in this work. 

An advisory committee comprised of representatives of employers’ associa- 
tions and the trade union movement advises the Minister on matters relating to the 
administration of the Service. The committee was established under Order in 
Council P.C. 2527, dated May 30, 1951. 

During the years since the Labour-Management Co-operation Service was 
formed there has been a steady growth in the number of labour-management com- 
mittees, and continuing evidence of wider acceptance of joint consultation by 
industry and labour. At the close of the fiscal year, the Department had a record 
of 1,382 labour-management committees. 

According to the latest figures available approximately 410,000 Canadian 

workers are represented on these established committees. All major industrial 
classifications including manufacturing, transportation, mining, service, communica- 
tions, retail and wholesale trade, construction, and finance are covered by these 
committees. 
. The Service maintains a staff of trained Industrial Relations Officers 
in various locations from coast to coast. Branch offices are located at Amherst, 
Nova Scotia; Montreal and Three Rivers, Quebec; Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Windsor, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Vancouver, British Columbia. 

As an aid to the promotional work of its field representatives, the Service 
prepares and distributes printed material, research data, films, and other informa- 
tion. During the year, the research and publicity staff answered many enquiries con- 
cerning labour-management co-operation and the operation of labour-management 
committees. Articles for publication in labour and other periodicals were also 
produced as well as other types of information and material. 


During the fiscal year work was completed on a new booklet, Labour- 
Management Co-operation Through Joint Consultation. This booklet, published 
in English and French, is a further step in the Department’s program to provide 
information to management and labour on joint consultation through labour- 


management committees. At the close of the year printing of this booklet was 
in its final stages. 
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A second booklet, published in English and French, Teamwork in Action, 
containing a selection of articles on the operation of labour-management com- 
mittees reprinted from Teamwork in Industry, was also nearing completion at the 
end of the year. 

A regular bulletin, Teamwork in Industry, containing ideas and information 
on industrial relations, human relations, and other topics of interest was issued 
monthly. During the year the combined circulation, English and French, averaged 
15,000 copies per month. A condensation of the highlights in this publication 
appeared monthly in The Labour Gazette. 

A new series of posters, illustrating various phases of joint consultation and 
unlon-management co-operation was issued. Each of these posters has an 
accompanying pay envelope message amplifying the subject of the poster. During 
the year requests for 34,035 posters and 181,280 pay envelope messages were 
received from established committees. This was an increase in demand of 14,000 
posters and 49,000 pay envelope messages over the previous fiscal year. 

Among the activities most frequently reported by labour-management com- 
mittees were the following: measures to promote better understanding between 
management and labour, improved production efficiency, improved quality, 
accident prevention, good housekeeping, improved communications, reduced 
waste, and reduced absenteeism. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act came into effect on July 1, 
1953. It applies to employers and trade unions whose operations fall within 
federal jurisdiction and is designed to prevent and eliminate discrimination in 
employment based on race, colour, religion or national origin. 

Under the Act, no employer may discriminate against any person in regard 
to employment because of his race, colour, religion or national origin, and no 
trade union may exclude anyone from membership or discriminate against anyone 
in regard to membership or employment on these grounds. The Act prohibits 
the use of advertisements, application forms or other inquiries in connection with 
employment which express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or 
preference as to race, colour, religion or national origin. The use of employment 
agencies which practise discrimination is also forbidden. 

During the year, as part of a continuing program of educational publicity 
under the Act, two new radio scripts were prepared and broadcast and two other 
radio plays prepared in the 1956-57 fiscal year were also broadcast. A series 
of radio talks by representatives of employers, organized labour, the churches 
and universities was broadcast during the year and mimeographed copies of the 
radio talks as well as the radio plays were widely distributed. A new pamphlet 
on discrimination in employment was prepared and will be distributed in the 
early part of the next fiscal year. Other pamphlets and promotional material 
were given large scale distribution. Advertisements concerning the provisions 
of the Act were placed again in the foreign language press during the year. Officers 
of the Department attended seven conferences on discrimination in employment 
sponsored by trade union organizations and other groups. Officers of the Depart- 
ment also attended the 1957 ILO conference to give consideration to the first 
draft of an international instrument for the prevention of discrimination in 
employment. 

During the year seven complaints made under the Act, were settled. Since 
inception of the Act, 27 complaints have been made, all of which were settled. 
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Female Employees Equal Pay Act 


The Female Employees Equal Pay Act came into effect on October 1, 1956. 
The Act applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings 
and business coming within federal jurisdiction. 

The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an employer from employing 
a female employee for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate at 
which a male employee is employed by that employer for identical or substantially 
identical work. A difference in rates of pay for male and female employees doing 
identical or substantially identical work does not contravene the Act when such 
difference is based upon factors other than sex which normally justify different 
rates of pay. 

Complaints under the Act may be made in the first instance to the Minister 
of Labour. Such complaints may be referred by the Minister to a Fair Wage 
Officer who will make an investigation and endeavour to effect a settlement. 
If no settlement follows, the complaint may be referred to a referee for final 
decision after hearing the parties concerned. The referee may order the adjutment 
of wages paid to female employees. 

Following proclamation of the Act extensive publicity was given to its 
provisions. [The co-operation of employers and trade unions was sought in 
giving effect to the purpose of the Act and its effective administration. Employers 
to whom the Act applied were asked to review their present practices with respect 
to remunerating female employees in the light of the provisions of the Act in 
order to avoid the possibility of any conflict with the legislation. 

No formal complaints have been received since the inception of the Act. 
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Canadian Government Annuities 


The Government Annuities Act (B,9:G3,) 1952. 432), passed in 1908, 
authorized the sale of Government Annuities, it being considered “in the public 
interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be 
encouraged and aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age”. 


Annuities are sold to persons resident or domiciled in Canada, by applica- 
tion made directly to the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa or to any one of the Annuities Representatives located in 48 communities 
across Canada. Full information is available to the public through these sources 
or from the nearest Accounting Post Office. The Government Annuities scheme 
is also brought to the attention of the public by advertisements in newspapers 
and periodicals. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in monthly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding 20 years, or for life, whichever period be the longer. 
Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are generally for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
mainly for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish 
to obtain immediate income in return for their accumulated savings. Premiums 
may be paid at any Accounting Post Office or sent to the Annuities Branch 
at Ottawa. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its 
members, or employers of Labour may contract for the sale to their employees, 
of annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In recent years employers of labour have made extensive use of Government 
Annuities for pensions for their employees. Both contributory and non-contributory 
plans are underwritten. In contributory plans employees and employer share 
the cost. In non-contributory plans the employer pays the entire cost. About 
60 per cent of the premiums come from pension plans. 


Financial Statement 


From September 1, 1908, the date of inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to March 31, 1958, the number of new individual contracts and certificates 
issued was 452,053. Table 1 shows the number of individual contracts and 
certificates issued and net premium receipts, the number for this year being 
17,937. Of these 861 were immediate annuities, 5,840 were contracts with 
individual annuitants for deferred annuities, and 11,236 were certificates issued 
under all group contracts, i.e., additional certificates issued under group contracts 
previously effective as well as certificates issued during the year under new group 
contracts. At the end of the year there were 1,133 group contracts, under which 
192,820 active registrations were in effect (compared with 179,434 for the previous 
year), and 23,374 persons had been retired on pension. 
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The total net premium receipts since September 1, 1908, were 
$1,102,778,001.54, net premium receipts for the year being $62,149,627.18. 
These sums represent total premium receipts less premiums refunded without 
interest because of overpayment or cancellation of application for annuity. 

The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1958, was 
$1,047,641,226 (See Table 2). This included the sum of $1,184,466.48 trans- 
ferred to maintain the reserve. 

On March 31, 1958, annuity payment was being made under 76,467 
contracts and certificates and was deferred under the remaining 327,390 (See 
Table 3). The total amount of annuity payable under vested contracts was 
$39,386,670, an average of $515 per contract. The value of all outstanding 
liabilities was $1,047,641,226. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities 


Tables 4(A) and (B) were compiled from data regarding vested contracts 
(those under which annuity was being paid) in effect on March 31, 1958, under 
the first five classes in Table 3 (existing single lives). The number of contracts 
analysed was 68,014, an increase of 2,362 over the number for the previous 
year. From Table 4(A), which shows the distribution of contracts by amount 
of annuity, it may be seen that 61.9 per cent of the annuities were for amounts 
under $600. It should be noted that many annuitants have more than one annuity. 
In Table 4(B) the classification is by sex and age of annuitant and shows the 
largest age group to be 70-79. The arithmetic average of attained ages under 
these vested contracts was 69.4 years, an increase of 0.2 years over the 
previous year. 


Under vested annuity contracts, 3,254 deaths were reported during the year, 
the average age at death being 76.1 years, an increase of 0.3 years over the 
previous year. 


Since the inception of the Act, 23 annuitants, nine men and fourteen women, 
have attained the age of 100 years. Five of them were still living at the end 
of the year. 


Registered Retirement Savings Plans 


Registered Retirement Savings Plans have been very popular. Approximately 
10,000 old contracts were registered during the year, 4,587 new contracts were 


registered, and the premiums paid under these plans amounted to about $6,800,000. 
Premium Rates 


The new rate schedule effective April 1, 1957 is from 3 to 6 per cent lower 
than the previous schedule. It has probably increased the number of deferred 
annuities sold over the number for the previous year. The increase cannot be 
measured precisely, because the new income tax legislation also stimulated the 
sale of annuities. In the year the new deferred annuities consisted of 4,587 
Registered Retirement Savings Plans and 1,253 non-registered contracts, a total 
of 5,840 contracts. In the previous year 5,026 deferred annuities were sold. 
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TABLE 1—Number of Individual Annuity Contracts and Certificates issued and Net 
Premium Receipts 
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Total Contracts Net Premium 


Fiscal Year Individual Group and Receipts 
Ending Contracts Certificates Certificates “000” 

March 31 Issued Issued Issued Omitted 

LO Sees toe se. ae ae 151,163 199,061 350,224 773,286 
Be Rr. sis. Sav 5,305 13,161 18,466 64,380 
sue be ae er 6,242 18,300 24,542 68,594 
LPS a lb ore ee 6,799 15,672 22411 69,945 
2 ind,» a 5,937 12,476 18,413 64,421 
Ur ee os. 6,701 11,236 17,937 62,149 
TOG SOR. LU DN 182,147 269,906 452,053 1,102,778 


* From Sept. 1, 1908 to Mar. 31, 1953. 


TABLE 2—Government Annuities Fund Statement for the Year Ending March 31, 1958 
I a ee a a 


Fund 
ME NM Ns cea cic vssacginisck ue vce atiguiadinelag 1gtebe as este usede sas $ 989,285,939.00 
eCopt ie > f-5G, 16SS CISOUTSEMICNIS ioe eee 57,17 082052 
rtesecaeto eaititain reserve: &) AGW. ER, Ue a A 1,184,466.48 
Funcvltarch Sse T9558) feet. Svcd... Shae... e Beets: $1,047,641,226.00 
Liabilities 
Valuation of annuities outstanding (See Table 3) .....c eee $1,047,641,226.00 
Receipts 
ee a teem OS et Ton eee eee ene $ 4,900,533.31 
BS TCT EEE © ATIIUILIOS Ne... cassis occvecscccnsecoo TR Omet eh so cvees cSt Qybudbsscagseassansapeateaaastnas 57,779,568.42 
Pnterestato Miarchysts 19583....45... ks SECA, Adtiaddieawa pees 38,448,256.00 
Wantalier rr te | Bs. cetist.. atin ees} ba ahengethedayinissccss bee $ 101,128,357.73 
Disbursements 
ETL TATATIVITNI OS eco scree ta noes cne SUMO RR ec camacaacsa avd uta oconaneeechestNEVENTUbyAds $ 38,389,610.25 
RENEE AROS et oe side elles 3a 9h venaieGnd sqasadanemnamneewene 666,779.87 
Premiums returned with interest (including instalment death benefits) 3,664,920.04 
Premiums returned without interest ...................ccciccceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeenaeenenes 530,474.55 
Employee withdrawal payments (pension plans) ...........:.::cceeeeeeeee 694,573.18 
Unclaimed annuities transferred to C.R.F. (Net) ........ eee ‘ 11,179.32 
POG ec hocddeseceecas ee... 29. BBA RR, BASES... abe Geb $ 43,957,537.21 
Receipts; less disbursements, 1957-58 o.oo i eneneens SP are /Ue20.o 2 
a Me ee rs AA. co icc ccaex ath «a+ << ory aesh perp nl<-o<4+ sais epee ss cn eal $ 101,128,357.73 
DISTRIBUTION 


Fund at 31/3/58 


BO IE) ohh O Elec. LEE I RE LE. cic ese $ 803,374,761.00 


ETO ONES SSM © ROT 5 7 ee as See 86,423,624.00 
yin me Co Pen yee Sete 157,842,841.00 
$1,047,641,226.00 
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TABLE 3—Valuation, March 31, 1958, of Annuity Contracts and Certificates 
eee nnn 


Amount of Present Value of 
Classification Number Annuity Annuities in Force 
$ $ 
ne bait ek AN cs kT SE te ON aie MET 
Vested: 
Males, ordinary annuities ............ £3, 7,217,260 55,605,697 
Females, ordinary annuities........ 19,243 7,437,370 70,413,079 
Males, guaranteed annuities ...... 15,894 9,234,519 100,733,826 
Females, guaranteed annuities... 12.757 6,943,053 93,994,179 
Reduging’at age 70TSREE. Ar... 4,348 4,274,377 32,860,537 
Last survivor ordinary .............. 3,430 1,682,216 20,920,923 
Last survivor guaranteed .......... 695 422,237 6,008,891 
Annuities’ certaitr, eee 3,538 1,987,271 8,051,344 
Temporary annuities .................. 790 188,367 803,235 
Total Westedi. 0:28 eM hoe ee 76,467 39,386,670 389,391,711 
Deferred contracts and certificates.... 321 390 iw me ie Oy) ais lee 657,737,079 
Death benefits’ by. “instalments (2...) nc gu ewoeoneemems ite er eee 423.0 82 
Advance “premiiuins ee ee aac en tee Aa Meee oma eeetas 88,724 
TORS occ ec ee ee AQ 3.8.50 gi ee eneee 1,047,641,226 


TABLE 4—Vested Annuity Contracts, Single Life Only, In Force on March 31, 1958 


(A) By Amount of Annuity 
Number of Cumulative 

Amount of Annuity Contracts Per Cent Per Cent 
Tees thait $300: ep es. 25,522 B75 37.5 
$300 armtiiless:thani$600......4 4s poe 16,599 24.4 61.9 
SGOOrand less. than: S900. 0 scsi 11,666 172 79.1 
$900 and less’ than’ $1,200 j../.. sin ay ee 4,308 6.3 85.4 
Pxactiv ‘S1:200 Oe eee 8,546 12.6 98.0 
Over; GP200" eee Serie 1,373 20 100.0 
Totals, +4: ie: ee a eee 68,014 1000; eee 
* Including annuities reducing to less than $1,200 at age 70. 

(B) By Sex and Age of Annuitant 
Male Female Totals 

Number of Per Number of Per Number of Per Cumulative 
Age Attained Contracts Cent Contracts Cent Contracts Cent Per Cent 
Less than 40.... 379 1 593 1.8 972 1.4 1.4 
40.49 « ihacct..22 728 oF) | 1,081 Sad 1,809 RT 4.1 
50-59) 5.26 Nhe 2,107 6.1 3,454 10.4 5,561 8.2 12.3 
609 VN hee. 12,384 Kio ord 11,240 33.8 23,624 34.7 47.0 
FOF9S, COR... 15,684 45.1 11,578 34.8 27,262 40.1 87.1 
80-89) WkALAL.. 3,234 9.3 4,799 14.4 8,033 11.8 98.9 
90 and over ...... 204 0.6 549 1.6 753 fa 100.0 
fOtss 5. ee 34,720 100.0 33,294 100.0 68,014 T0030 See 
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Special Services 


The Special Services Branch was organized in 1950 to handle projects which 
develop from time to time and which do not fall within the purview of other 
branches of the Department. The main responsibilities of the Branch during 
the year were as follows: 

1. The Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program. 

2. Organized movements of workers between Canada and the United 
States. 
Participation in the program to stimulate winter employment. 
Reception and distribution of certain immigrant workers. ' 
Recruitment and counselling of prospective immigrants. 
Liaison with associations and employers in the forest industry in regard 
to their manpower problems. 
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Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program 


To assist the provinces in carrying out their farm labour programs, agree- 
ments covering operations for the fiscal year 1957-58 were entered into with 
each of the provinces except Newfoundland. Under the agreements, the Federal 
Government and the provinces shared expenses incurred in organizing the more 
efficient use of manpower in agriculture and in recruiting, transporting and placing 
workers on farms and in related industries. The amounts allocated to the 
provinces under these agreements were: Prince Edward Island, $5,000; Nova 
Scotia, $10,000; New Brunswick, $5,000; Quebec, $20,000; Ontario, $45,000; 
Manitoba, $20,000; Saskatchewan, $40,000; Alberta, $55,000; and British 
Columbia, $25,000. 

As in previous years, it was necessary to move large numbers of workers 
within the provinces to meet seasonal requirements. Included were workers for 
small fruit picking, truck gardening and canning crops, sugar-beet growing, 
tobacco harvesting, tree-fruit harvesting, potato picking, and hay and grain 
harvesting. 

When the demand for farm workers could not be met within a province, 
arrangements were made to move workers between provinces. Details of the 
organized interprovincial movements are set out in the following table: 


TABLE 1—Interprovincial Farm Labour Movements During the Fiscal Year 
Ended March 31, 1958 


e of Number of 

sr Raids From To Workers 
Dee Oe ers ri aden oe ladle tat dg eke lect peaks MRR A ARS be Ontario Or ean be 
Pele Pies ae he ae Whar ities abc. he es a ee Ontario iar der tiasees 555 
Grain Harvesters ...........0.c.08 Ontsy (Ouebec Maggi. Prairies AY. eee 176 
Fruit Pickers (Students) ........ Quebech IG! 21. AT. QOntariOORiw, JR. 30 
Potato, Pickerss)j..4i65 a ius.. cc. NaS) HNTB. HE. S2kees. Ct PivEBh Islands 32 .lai0n. 716 
Sugar Beet Thinners .......0cc.-00- Saskatchewan ..c...........seeeee Albertatrst:.3<)..48siae 450 
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Immigration, as in recent years, was an important factor in meeting farm 
labour requirements. During the calendar year 1957, 10,838 immigrants of 
working age and classified as agricultural workers were admitted to Canada. 

Officials concerned in the administration of the Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Program meet annually at Ottawa to review the year’s operations and to 
make plans for meeting labour requirements in agriculture and related industries 
during the coming year. The 15th Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 
was held in Ottawa, December 5 and 6, 1957, and was attended by representatives 
from all provinces except Newfoundland, head office and regional officials of the 
National Employment Service, and officials of the Federal Departments of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, Agriculture and Labour. Representatives of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, the United States Department of Labor, the Canadian 
National Railways and several embassies in Ottawa also attended. 


Organized Movements of Workers 
Between Canada and the United States 


The shortage of woods labour in the northern New England States and the 
availability of skilled woods workers in the border areas of Quebec and New 
Brunswick led to an arrangement during the war years whereby Canadian woods 
workers could be recruited by approved American employers under a quota 
arrangement. This arrangement has been continued in the post-war years, with 
changes considered necessary in the agreement being worked out between the 
Department of Labour of Canada and the United States Department of Labor. 
The present quota stands at 9,000. Applications for Canadian woods workers are 
cleared by United States Immigration and Department of Labor authorities after 
they have established that United States workers are not available in the numbers 
required. Allocations are then made in accordance with the agreement. 

The numbers of Canadian woods workers employed in the United States on 
specified dates during the period 1950 to 1957 were as follows: 


TABLE 2—Numbers of Canadian Woods Workers Employed in the United States 
at Four Specified Dates During the Years 1950 to 1957, inclusive 


March 1 June 1 September 1 December 1 
PO eee 1,800 2,400 2,950 - -1°1$1500 
LON de rhrebs cat 5,848 4,570 6,324 7,495 
LAY aly Da ties 5,825 4,950 4,750 4,525. 
jhe os pee cones 4,100 3,670 3,848 4,875 
1954 ee 3,996 3,589 3,414 4,742 
|B fo Jos a em een 3,833 4,893 5,978 7,548 
195 Gusset: dal 6,162 4,810 6,444 6,687 
LB So 8) EE St Mite OR 4,455 5,582 3,962 2,666 


a ea ee eee cc 


There is a very high turnover on these woods operations in the United 
States and men are crossing the border almost continuously to take jobs. There- 
fore, the figures shown in Table 2 do not represent the total number of men who 
have been employed. 

For many years, there have been seasonal movements of various classes 
of agricultural workers to and from the United States, such as the movement from 
Quebec and New Brunswick to assist in the harvesting of potatoes in Maine, and 
the movement of tobacco curers from the United States to Quebec and Ontario. 
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In recent years, these movements have been placed on an organized basis through 
agreement with the United States authorities. Particulars of such organized 
movements between the United States and Canada during the fiscal year are shown 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—Movements of Farm Labour Between Canada and the United States 
during the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1958 


.———seses 
Type of 


Number of 

Movement From To Workers 
BAU NCIS CL Sin se nines vets. Yocccc. Riicem GE. aenqrabh ah wol. Maine) Fen. atime. 4 6,697 
Maple Sugar Harvesters .......... SET oft il Re aR SUE rag New England States.. 400 
De II AGVESOLS he ceases ce New Brunswick ................ Maine tic 353 
Tobacco Workers. ...............660.. Southern States ..0.....00...... Ont! "Quer ae ee 4,056 

Apple d Bickers prise nad.ial. Quebecs iF 258. Lara New York State 

and Maine ............ 224 
PAD Pte Ierers at... sc... MV CPINOMUR AN i. eri cde, cele. QUCDRC ad Ves ba asks 122 
POO miaiteis hd. New Brunswick ................ 1h ch lines eater waer its 176 
Blueberry Harvesters ................ New Brunswick ................ Maihe? 30M. eink 70 


Stimulation of Winter Employment 


The Branch provides the secretariat for the Winter Employment Working 
Committee, the Interdepartmental Committee on Winter Employment and three 
sub-committees. 

The Winter Employment Working Committee, composed of officials of 
the Department and the Unemployment Insurance Commission, held 11 meetings 
during the year. This Committee was set up in 1954 to explore ways of stimulating 
winter employment and has been increasingly active each year. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Winter Employment was constituted 
as a result of the Cabinet directive on winter employment. This Committee 
is composed of senior officials of the Departments of Defence Production, Finance, 
Labour, National Defence, Public Works and Transport, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited. It was active during the year in the promotion 
of winter employment. 

The Committee has set up separate sub-committees to deal with new 
construction, maintenance and repair, procurement and measurement of results. 
Liaison officials, with whom the Department of Labour and the Treasury Board 
make contact, were named in each government department and agency. These 
officials are kept advised of committee and sub-committee activities and are 
supplied periodically with information which might help them in efforts to provide 
more winter employment. 


Provisions for Increased Winter Employment 


All federal government departments and agencies concerned with construc- 
tion have provisions in their specifications designed to ensure a maximum of 
winter work. As a matter of general practice, maintenance, repairs and alterations 
are now carried out wherever feasible in the winter. Departments and agencies 
concerned with this type of work submit each autumn a list of jobs they propose 
to carry out during the winter and then follow up with a report on work actually 
carried out the following spring. Requisitions for expenditures of $25,000 or more, 
or which call for three months production, are specially examined and orders. 
are placed so they will have a maximum effect on winter employment. 
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Close liaison was maintained with the Joint Committee on Wintertime 
Construction, formed by the Canadian Construction Association to examine the 
seasonal problems in the construction industry and stimulate action to increase 
winter employment. Through addresses by officials of the Association at various 
centres and the activities of building exchanges and local committees it has helped 
materially in efforts to increase winter employment in the construction industry 
from coast to coast. 

Educational efforts to encourage more winter employment continued on 
a national scale and once more at an increased tempo. As in previous years they 
included radio and television broadcasts, newspaper and magazine articles and 
paid publicity. In addition large numbers of pamphlets were distributed, and 
billboards and the publicity devices of the Post Office Department utilized. 
(For more detail on these activities, see section on Information and Publicity, 
page 43.) Much of this publicity was designed to assist local campaigns carried 
out by the National Employment Service Offices and their advisory committees. 


Officials from the Branch visited provincial governments at intervals to 
discuss with them ways of increasing winter employment. National organizations, 
such as the Canadian Manufacturers Association, the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities and the National Home Builders Association, were 
also visited periodically. Close contact was maintained with the railways in 
order to ensure their co-operation in winter employment efforts and to keep them 
advised of government action which was being taken. The chartered banks were 
encouraged to draw attention in their advertising and by counter cards to the 
availability of home improvement loans for carrying out work during the winter 
months. Contact was also maintained with other national projects designed 
to result, at least partially, in increased winter employment, such as Operation 
Home Improvement and the efforts of the electrical industry to encourage better 
wiring in homes. 


Reception and Placement of Immigrant Workers 
Who Come Forward in Group Movements 


Immigration to Canada during the fiscal year 1957-58 was considerably 
higher than in the previous year. The number of immigrants who came forward 
in group movements during the year was 1,685, of whom 1,167 were domestic 
workers. 


The movement of domestic workers from the British West Indies was 
continued during the year. This movement had proved highly successful during 
the two previous years. During the year, 196 domestics from the British West 
Indies were brought to Canada. Of these, 40 came from Barbados, 66 from 
Jamaica, 30 from British Guiana, 30 from Trinidad, 15 from St. Lucia and 
15 from St. Vincent. The selection of workers sent forward was the responsibility 
of the authorities in the British West Indies and was made in accordance with 
standards laid down by the Government of Canada. As in the movements of the 
previous years, most workers paid their own transportation but in some cases 
Canadian employers advanced the cost of transportation. Eastern Canada received 
the majority of these domestic workers and the few who were placed in Western 
Canada had their transportation advanced by their employers from port of entry 
to place of employment. 
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Employers requesting the services of workers brought forward in group 
movements agree to provide employment for at least one year at wages and under 
working conditions not less favourable to the worker than those which apply to 
similar classifications of employment in the district. The workers agree to accept 
the employment for which they are selected or such other employment as may be 
arranged for them by an authorized representative of the federal Government and 
to remain in such employment for a period of at least one year. 


Handling of Group Movements 


Since the inception in 1946 of group movements, 96,728 immigrants have 
come to Canada in group movements and have been placed in employment through 
the National Employment Service and the Department of Labour; of the total, 
33,760 were farm workers; domestic workers, including single girls and married 
couples, numbered 24,789, including both single girls and married couples. Table 4 
shows the numbers of workers in the various occupational classifications who came 
forward in group movements from 1946 to 1958. 


Departmental Hostel 


To provide temporary accommodation for immigrants and a suitable place 
for interviewing and counselling immigrant workers, the Department continued 
to operate its hostel at St. Paul l’Ermite, Quebec. Wherever possible, workers 
coming forward in group movements are sent directly from the port of entry to 
their final destination but in the case of some categories of workers, including 
those for placement in domestic work, it is desirable to have employment officers 
in Canada interview the immigrants prior to placement. 


In December 1956, the facilities of the hostel were made available to the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration for the reception and temporary 
maintenance of Hungarian refugees and during the period December 1956 to 
January 1958 accommodation and meals were supplied to 5,811 Hungarian 
refugees. 


Federal-Provincial Agreements respecting assistance to indigent immigrants 
are still in effect. Since April 1, 1957, the agreements have been administered 
by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, except those with Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec, which are administered by the Branch. 


Recruitment and Counselling of Prospective Immigrants 


To provide facilities for Canadian employers wishing to recruit workers from 
the United Kingdom, the Department, in co-operation with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, maintained a staff working under the direction of the 
Director of Immigration Service in London, England. The service provided by 
this staff was in effect an extension of the coast-to-coast clearance system of the 
National Employment Service in Canada. Under this arrangement, Canadian 
employers who are unable to obtain the workers they require within Canada may 
place their orders “in clearance” to the London office. In some cases the employer 
sends a representative to the United Kingdom to make the final selection following 
preliminary screening by the Department. In other cases employers rely on 
department officers to make the final selection. 
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Another function of the staff in London is to co-operate with the officers of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration in providing a counselling service 
for prospective immigrants who are seeking information concerning employment 
prospects and working and living conditions in Canada. 


Woods Labour 


In view of the importance of forestry as a basic primary industry and its close 
association with agriculture in regard to manpower, the Special Services Branch 
maintains close liaison with associations and individual employers in the forest 
industries with particular reference to their manpower problems. 

Because of reduced activities in the forest industries, there was a surplus of 
woods workers in all areas and no difficulty was experienced in meeting the 
demand for labour. 
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Fconomics and Research Branch 


The Economics and Research Branch serves as the central federal agency 
for economic analysis and research in the labour field. The Branch undertakes 
studies on wages and working conditions, union organization, collective bargain- 
ing, manpower utilization, employment and unemployment, productivity, and 
occupations, among other subjects. | 

Basic information for these studies is obtained from regular and special sur- 
veys of employers and unions and from government and other statistical research 
agencies. Some of the survey and analytical work is carried out in close co-opera- 
tion with other government agencies, including the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, and Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 

The results of the analysis of survey data and of research studies are made 
available to labour and management, to the United Nations and the International 
Labour Office, to other government agencies and to the public, through The 
Labour Gazette and various regular and special reports issued by the Branch. 

The work of the Branch falls into two broad fields—labour-management 
relations and manpower. 

The Labour-Management Division comprises four sections: the Wages Sec- 
tion, which obtains information on wages and hours of work in industry; the 
Working Conditions and Social Analysis Section, which compiles data on condi- 
tions of work and related subjects; the Collective Bargaining Analysis Section, 
which examines the extent of union organization in industry, collective bargaining, 
and the provisions of collective agreeements; and the Research and Development 
Section, which develops new areas of research and conducts special studies. 

The Manpower Division also comprises four sections: the Research and 
Development Section, which co-ordinates research work done in the Division and 
develops new areas of research; the Employment and Labour Market Section, 
which analyzes present and future manpower requirements and supplies, and 
studies special aspects of employment, including productivity, mobility and season- 
ality; the Occupational Analysis Section, which prepares the “Canadian Occupa- 
tions” series of publications and filmstrips, and occupational wage-reporting sched- 
ules, and performs basic research in the field of skilled manpower resources; and 
the Professional Manpower Section, which maintains a register of engineers and 
scientists, prepares bulletins based on information obtained from the register, 
undertakes research in the field of professional manpower, compiles reports for 
the ILO, and deals with special subjects. 


Wages 


The annual survey of wage rates and standard hours of labour, currently 
covering some 13,500 establishments, was made as usual on October 1. Informa- 
tion obtained from this survey is published annually in the bilingual report Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. The 39th edition of this report, covering 
the 1956 survey, was prepared during the year. The report provides statistical 
information on average wage rates and on the predominant range of wage rates 
by occupation, industry, region or city, as well as index numbers of average wage 
rates on an industry basis. 
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The report is published in two forms. Statistical tables for individual 
industries are now issued in loose-leaf form as they become available. Later in 
the year, all the tables are published under one cover. During the year the last 
of the loose-leaf tables was issued in July, a much earlier date than under the 
former system. 

Articles on wage rates, based mainly on data obtained from the 1956 survey, 
were published in The Labour Gazette. The results of two sample surveys of 
general changes in wage rates between October 1, 1956 and October 1, 1957 were 
also published in The Labour Gazette. 

The 1956 edition of the annual report Wages and Hours in the Primary 
Textiles Industry was published during the year. 

A substantial volume of wage enquiries from management and labour was 
handled by the Branch. Information on wages was also supplied to government 
agencies and the International Labour Office. 

A considerable amount of developmental work to improve the quality and 
efficiency of the wages survey was undertaken during 1957. 


Working Conditions 


Questionnaires requesting information on various aspects of working condi- 
tions are sent out each April to approximately 13,500 employers, most of whom 
have 15 or more employees. As a result of this annual survey, information is 
obtained on such conditions of work as standard daily and weekly hours, annual 
paid vacations, statutory holidays, pension and insurance plans, rest periods, and 
group hospital-medical insurance plans. Several articles based on the survey 
were published in The Labour Gazette during the year. In addition, a mimeo- 
graphed report on working conditions in the various industries covered by the 
survey was issued, entitled Working Conditions in Canada, April 1957. This 
report was made available on request. 

Statistics on working conditions in retail trade were compiled for the principal 
Canadian cities. Special inquiries from employers, unions, research organizations 
and government agencies and departments were dealt with as they arose. 


Industrial Injuries 


The Branch made considerable progress in the co-operative program with 
the provincial workmen’s compensation boards for compiling statistics on industrial 
injuries based on a nationally uniform method of reporting. It is hoped that 
in the near future nation-wide statistics on industrial injuries, fatal and non-fatal, 
will be available to the public for a number of industries. For many years, reports 
on industrial fatalities have been published on a regular basis in The Labour 
Gazette. , 

In response’ to a request from the elevator inspecting agencies of the various 
provinces, the Branch assisted in drawing up a common form for reporting details 
of elevator accidents and acted as a clearing house for the dissemination of 


information on such accidents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 


The Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada, is prepared each 
year; it is based on information obtained from questionnaires sent to all unions 
and their locals during the first three months of the year. The report presents 
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statistical and analytical information on labour organization and incorporates a 
directory of such organizations, showing membership figures, affiliations, the names 
and addresses of officials and the names of official publications. 


Collective Bargaining 


Each month a section on collective bargaining is included in the “Current 
Manpower and Labour Relations Review” appearing in The Labour Gazette. 
This section describes significant negotiations that are under way and important 
agreements that have been reached, as well as the larger strikes and lockouts. A 
recent innovation is the monthly publication of federal-provincial conciliation 
statistics on cases of disputes arising from the negotiation, renewal or amendment 
of collective agreements. 


Since its inception in 1900, the Department has maintained records of strikes 
and lockouts in Canada. Monthly statistics are published in The Labour Gazette 
on the duration of strikes and lockouts, their cause and how they were settled. 
A review for each calendar year is published as a Report as early as possible 
in the year following, under the title Strikes and Lockouts in Canada. 


Collective Agreements 


The Branch obtains copies of as many Canadian collective agreements as 
possible; at present more than 7,000 current agreements are on file. The number 
of workers under agreement in 1956 was approximately 1,638,000. A number of 
analytical studies of these agreements was prepared during the year and many 
of them appeared in The Labour Gazette. 


Employment and Labour Market 


The Branch continued to keep the Government and the public informed 
on current and prospective labour market conditions, and provided information 
and advice to officials, agencies or individuals interested in these and related 
problems. 


Some of the results of these studies are published each month in The Labour 
Gazette as a 16-page section entitled “Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Review”. This Review examines the economic and employment developments 
in Canada as a whole and in each of the five economic regions. The employment 
conditions in local labour market areas are also classified and analyzed. 


Monthly press releases based on these studies were prepared and issued in 
co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the National Employment 
Service. Special restricted statements on the employment situation and particular 
aspects of it were prepared every fortnight for senior government officials. 


Examination and analyses of future developments in the Canadian labour 
market were continued. This work included an assessment of the employment 
expectations of a sample of establishments in manufacturing and in selected 
non-manufacturing industries. A report on this subject, Employment Forecast 
Survey, was sent quarterly to senior government officials. An analysis of the 
general employment and unemployment outlook, based on economic develop- 
ments, 1s prepared each spring and fall and distributed to senior government 
officials. Reports on layoffs in Canadian industry were also prepared monthly. 
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In addition to the regular reports on the labour market, one comprehensive 
article which analyzed the economic and labour market developments in Canada 
and in the five regions, entitled “Employment Conditions, 1957” was published 
in the February 1958 issue of The Labour Gazette. 


Replies were prepared to numerous enquiries and to questionnaires received 
from specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

During the year an increasing amount of time was spent with visiting 
officials from outside the Government wanting to obtain an appraisal of the 
developing employment and unemployment situation. Further studies were made 
of seasonal employment trends, especially as they concern construction. 


Requirements for and Training of Skilled Manpower 


Work continued during 1957 on the broad program of research on the 
training of skilled and technical manpower in Canada begun in 1956. The program 
was designed to obtain information on the changing requirements for skilled 
manpower in Canadian industry and occupations, to assess the available supplies 
of manpower and to review the facilities for training skilled workers. 


Emphasis has been placed to date on three areas of research, namely: 
(1) extent and nature of technological changes in industry and their effects on 
skilled manpower requirements and training needs; (2) how selected groups of 
specialized workers acquire their skills; and (3) existing public and private 
training facilities in Canada. 

A Progress Report outlining the objectives of the skilled and technical 
manpower research program and presenting the preliminary findings of the studies 
undertaken in 1956 was issued as Report No. 1 in June 1957. Report No. 2, 
Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: Electrical and Electronics Industry 
and Heavy Machinery Industry was completed in August 1957 and presented 
the findings of the studies undertaken in 1956 in the first area mentioned above. 
With reference to the third area, a preliminary report on the sheet metalworking 
trade was issued in June 1957 and on the floor moulding trade in January 1958. 
Work is now well advanced on the remaining three trades and a final report will 
be ready shortly. 

During the summer and fall of 1957 the Branch carried out further field 
studies in the areas of technological change and acquisition of skills. Studies 
were made of technological changes in the household appliance industry and 
the automobile industry to assess their effects on manpower requirements in more 
specific occupational terms than was done in the 1956 studies. A survey of engineers 
was conducted, as an extension of the acquisition of skills study of 1956, to obtain 
information on the education and training background of engineers as well as 
on the kind of work they are doing, to document the various sources from which 
industry obtains engineers and the ways in which they are being utilized. At the 
year’s end, a report on the results of the survey of the houshold appliance industry 
was nearing completion and work had begun on analysis of the data from the study 
on engineers. 

A survey had been conducted in April 1956 in conjunction with the Branch’s 
annual working conditions survey to obtain more extensive information for 
selected industries on the number of skilled tradesmen employed, the extent of 
organized plant training programs for skilled trades, and the ways in which firms 
were meeting their requirements for skilled tradesmen. A final report on the results 
of the survey, entitled Training and Recruitment of Skilled Tradesmen in Selected 
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Industries in Canada 1951-1956, was issued in June 1957. A similar survey 
was conducted in April 1957, the results of which have been tabulated and are in 
the process of analysis. 


Occupational Analysis 


The Branch continued to prepare and publish monographs and pamphlets 
in the “Canadian Occupations” series. Each monograph involves research into 
an occupation or group of related occupations with respect to historical back- 
ground, nature of the work, training requirements, advantages and disadvantages, 
career opportunities and trends in employment. This series of booklets is distributed 
through a co-operative arrangement with provincial departments of education, 
as well as through the Queen’s Printer. It is designed to help meet the demand for 
current information on occupations from teachers, vocational guidance counsellors, 
employment service officers, directors of personnel, union officials, workers 
moving to other occupations, immigrants and, most of all, from young people 
faced with the need to select a career. 


The English and French texts of two new monographs were completed 
during the year, Medical Laboratory Technologist, and Careers in Meteorology. 
Revised editions of four monographs were prepared in English and French: 
Carpenter, Social Worker, Machinist and Machine Operators, and Mining 
Occupations. A number of other new and revised monographs were in the 
process of preparation at the year’s end. 


Numerous enquiries for occupational information were received during the 
year from individuals in Canada, the United States and countries overseas. 


In collaboration with the National Film Board, work continued on the 
production of occupational filmstrips based on monographs in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series and providing a visual presentation of the material contained 
in these publications. Five filmstrips were released during the year: Draughtsman, 
Careers in Construction, Machine Shop Occupations, Sheet-Metal Worker and 
Careers in Meteorology. The filmstrips are intended primarily for use in schools 
and are available in both English and French from the National Film Board. 


Work was continued on occupational wage-reporting schedules used in 
conjunction with the Branch’s annual survey of wage rates and hours of labour. 
Fach schedule covers a particular industry and contains brief descriptions of selected 
occupations that are considered representative of the industry. During the year 
a number of additional schedules were completed, bringing the total in use to 83. 
The purpose of the schedules is to achieve a more uniform reporting of wage rates 
by occupation. In preparing a schedule, representative establishments in an industry 
are consulted regarding the adequacy of occupational coverage and descriptions. 


Members of the staff engaged in the preparation of occupational wage- 
reporting schedules also assisted in the work connected with the co-operative 
field survey being conducted by the Pay Research Bureau of the Civil Service 
Commission and the Economics and Research Branch. The purpose of. this 
study is to secure information from selected private establishments regarding occupa- 
tions, the wages and salaries paid, and fringe benefits available, so that comparisons 
can be made between occupations in the Civil Service and those in private industry 
and also to effect further improvements in the data collected by the Economics 
and Research Branch in its annual survey of wage rates and hours of labour. 
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The new system of surveying one-third of all professional people in the 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel each year was put into effect with 
the launching of the first cycle survey in the summer of 1957. Analysis of the 
information obtained at that time was completed and will appear in the form of 
a bulletin early in the next fiscal year. The surveying of the second cycle of all 
registrants began in January 1958. 

Since the Register was inaugurated during the Second World War, Canadian 
universities and colleges have co-operated in its maintenance by arranging for all 
engineering and science students graduating each year to complete the questionnaire 
used as a basis for the Register. A special simplified questionnaire was designed 
for this purpose and was introduced at the beginning of 1958. Students in their 
graduating year in engineering and scientific fields are asked, among other things, 
to indicate their plans for the future (i.e., whether they plan to return to university 
for further study, whether they have a job, or whether they are looking for a job). 
This information will be analyzed and published in 1958. 

The sixth in a series of surveys to ascertain requirements of employers for 
professional workers during the next three years was undertaken early in 1958. 
The results of this survey will be published in the summer of 1958. 

A new series of bulletins known as “Professional Manpower Bulletins” was 
begun during the fiscal year replacing the former “Technical Personnel Bulletin” 
series. Three bulletins were published during the fiscal year in this series: Trends 
in Professional Manpower Supplies and Requirements (No. 1); Immigrants in 
Scientific and Technical Professions in Canada (No. 2); and Canadians Studying 
in the United States for Degrees in Science, Engineering, Agriculture, Architecture 
and Veterinary Medicine, 1955-1956 (No. 3). 

The Branch played an active part in the preparations for and discussions at 
the third meeting of the Advisory Committee on Professional Manpower held 
in Ottawa in January 1958. The Committee, first convened by the Department in 
1956, has a dual purpose: to serve as a forum for the exchange of ideas and opinions 
on professional and scientific manpower and to act as a consultative body to 
assist the Department in its work in this field. The members of the Committee 
represent professional associations, universities, major employers, and govern- 
ment departments and agencies interested in professional manpower. Reports 
were prepared for distribution among the participants at this third meeting and 
an article on the meeting appeared in the February 1958 issue of The Labour 
Gazette. 

Using information obtained from the Institute of International Education 
in New York, which conducts an annual census of foreign students in the United 
States, the Branch prepared and circulated two directories, the first in April 1957, 
entitled Canadians Studying in United States Universities and Colleges for Degrees 
in Agriculture, Architecture, Engineering, Science and Veterinary Medicine, 
1955-56 and a much more comprehensive directory in October 1957, entitled 
Canadians Studying for Degrees or Completing Requirements for Professional 
Certification in United States Institutions in the Academic Year I 956-57. The 
first contained the names of, and other information about, some 1,600 Canadians, 
while the second directory contained similar data for 5,149 Canadians. The 
purpose of these directories was to draw the attention of Canadian employers 
to the highly qualified Canadians who were graduating each year from United 
States universities and colleges and to provide a means whereby these students 
could be brought into touch with job opportunities in Canada. The National 
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Employment Service used each directory as a basis for sending a letter to all of 
these students indicating the assistance which it could provide in finding pro- 
fessional employment in Canada. 


Employment of Women 


The Branch continued to assist the Women’s Bureau of the Department by 
developing and analyzing data relating to women’s employment. A special survey 
of married women workers was conducted in 1956. The analysis of the results 
was completed in 1957, and published under the title Survey of Married Women 
Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities early in 1958. 


The pamphlet Women at Work in Canada was completely revised and brought 
up to date and new material was added. This project is now nearing completion 
and it is proposed to publish the revised version in 1958. . 


A number of reports and memoranda were prepared for special purposes. 
These included: a detailed plan outlining the tabulations that would be required 
from a proposed census of the Civil Service for a projected publication on women 
in the Civil Service; an article in The Labour Gazette, September 1957, on 
“The Working Life of Women”; and a lengthy memorandum dealing with 
“Working Women, Including Working Mothers with Family Responsibilities” 
prepared for Canada’s representative at the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women meeting in Geneva in March 1958. 


The Older Worker 


As part of the research program being undertaken for the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers, the Branch did a considerable amount of work 
on a number of projects. A review of research carried on in various countries 
in the older worker field was close to completion at the end of the fiscal year. 
This review will help to indicate the areas of research in which the Branch 
and other groups can most usefully work in the future. 


An interdepartmental committee under the chairmanship of an officer of 
the Branch issued a report entitled Pension Plans and the Employment of Older 
Workers. This report was distributed to government agencies, large employers, 
labour organizations, insurance executives and pension advisors. Another project 
close to completion at the end of the fiscal year was a study of the relationship 
between the age and job performance of sales personnel in retail trade. In this 
study, the relative performance of sales clerks in different age groups, in terms 
of their sales records and their susceptibility to turnover and absenteeism was 
studied. 


A study of some of the labour force characteristics of the older worker was 
also begun during the year. A monograph analyzing the data is almost completed 
and will be published early in the next fiscal year. 


Special Projects 


A completely revised seventh edition of Working and Living Conditions 
in Canada was almost ready for publication at the end of the fiscal year. This 
booklet has now been oriented towards persons interested in emigrating to 
Canada rather than to immigration officials only. It is planned to issue editions 
in several foreign languages. 
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Two reports for discussion at Industrial Committees of the International 
Labour Office, as well as information for the seventeenth issue of the ILO 
Year Book of Labour Statistics and for the report on ILO Convention No. 63 
concerning statistics of wages and hours of work, were prepared during the year. 
The Branch continued to co-operate with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
a study of gross movements in and out of the labour force. This is the initial 
step in the study of labour mobility. Some methodological studies of the problems 
of labour mobility and a collection of data have been made. 

Administrative work in connection with the Labour Department-University 
Research Program was continued and advice and assistance were given to persons 
engaged in the research projects developed as part of the program. In co-operation 
with Canadian universities, grants are made available to faculty members and 
post-graduate students to enable them to undertake studies of labour-management 
relations. Applications are reviewed by a Joint Labour Department-University 
Research Committee, and upon its recommendations, the grants are made available 
to those universities in which the research is being carried out. During 1957, grants 
were authorized for three new projects, bringing to 29 the total number of studies 
undertaken as part of the program since 1951. In the past year, one study was 
published in book form and another is now in the hands of the publisher. 
A volume containing five studies is also to be published in the near future. 
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The Labour Gazette 


As the official journal of the Department, The Labour Gazette continued 
during the year—its 58th year of publication—the policy established when it was 
founded in 1900 of reporting objectively and factually events and trends in labour 
and industry, and of publishing accurate statistical and other information relating 
to labour conditions. 

The Labour Gazette regularly publishes material on those subjects that are 
within the Department’s jurisdiction or field of interest. These include conciliation 
proceedings, vocational training, farm labour, activities of the International Labour 
Organization, rehabilitation of disabled persons, proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and women in industry. It also publishes regular 
reports on other subjects of interest to Canadian labour, such as manpower, labour 
legislation, employment and unemployment, immigration, wages and hours of 
labour, price trends and cost of living, industrial relations, industrial disputes, 
collective agreements, industrial accidents, employment and training of youth, 
unemployment insurance, and activities of provincial departments of labour and 
workmen’s compensation boards. 

Articles on particular aspects of labour problems also appeared in various 
issues during the year. Special articles included the “Preliminary Report, Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects”, and the “Royal Commission 
Report on the Use of Firemen on Diesel Locomotives”’. 

The annual industrial relations conferences at McGill and Laval Universities, 
and the annual conventions of the principal labour organizations in Canada, the 
United States and Great Britain were comprehensively reported, as also were the 
briefs submitted to federal and provincial governments by various labour bodies. 
Reports were published of the annual meetings of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Construction 
Association and others. 

During the year, the revised system for indexing The Labour Gazette, pro- 
duced under a grant from the Labour Department-University Research Program, 
was received in the Branch and the new system was put into use beginning with 
the January 1958 issue. 

The average monthly circulation of The Labour Gazette during the year was 
13,823 (11,403 in English and 2,420 in French). Of this number, the average 
monthly paid circulation was 5,495 (4,656 in English and 839 in French) and the 
average monthly complimentary circulation was 8,328 (6,747 in English and 1,581 
in French). The English circulation was 40.6 per cent paid; the French circulation 
34.7 per cent paid. All circulation figures are higher than for the previous year. 

The subscription rate remained: $2 a year for Canadian subscribers, with a 
special rate of $1 a year to groups of five or more for trade union locals, students, 
and companies wishing to subscribe for their staffs; and $4 a year outside Canada. | 
A limited number of bound volumes, with a classified index, are available to sub- 
scribers at $5 a volume in Canada and $7 in other countries. 

A condensation of press stories and editorials for distribution to officials of 
the Department, under the name of “Labour News Digest”, continued to be 
issued each working day. The Branch continued the supervision of the Depart- 
ment’s press clipping bureau. 
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Information and Publicity 


The Information Branch provides a wide variety of information and publicity 
services for the Department, the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. This is in line with the policy of the Department 
to keep the public and the press fully informed on the legislation it administers, 
as well as on the activities of all federal agencies in the labour field. 


The duties of the Branch include press liaison services for the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of the Disabled, the Canadian Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, the National Apprenticeship Advisory Committee, 
the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference, and the National Employment 
Committee. | 


The Branch is responsible for the preparation and circulation of news 
releases on all policies and activities of the Department. During the year 211 
releases were issued. 


Winter Employment 


During the winter of 1957-58 the Department and the National Employment 
Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission again organized a national 
program designed to increase economic activity and thereby to increase employ- 
ment during the winter months. The campaign had the endorsation and co-operation 
of the major employer and labour organizations and several other national bodies, 
including many women’s groups. Considerable liaison work was done by the 
Branch for winter employment purposes during the year with the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian Retail Federation, the Canadian Con- 
struction Association, the National House Builders Association, the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the Association of Canadian Advertisers, the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, the organizers of Operation Home Improvement, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and individual national companies. Liaison was also maintained with the 
appropriate provincial government departments. 

In support of the program a broad campaign of publicity and advertising 
was organized by the Branch and carried out under a slogan developed by the 
Branch “Why Wait for Spring—Do It Now”. In the early fall of 1957 the publicity 
and advertising was intended to encourage governments, institutions, business, 
industry and the public to plan to have as much work as possible done in the 
winter months when men are available and materials are more readily obtained. 
The active campaign itself began on national and local levels on January 15, 1958, 
and continued until the end of March. Special emphasis was placed on the 
performance of inside construction, redecoration, renovation, repair and main- 
tenance work. 

The advertising portion of the campaign included a series of advertisements 
in all the daily newspapers, in many weekly newspapers, in a number of trade 
magazines, as well as in the main consumer magazines. Paid spot announcements 
were placed on all radio and television stations. 
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Expenditures for this advertising were small when compared with expen- 
ditures by industry and by business and community interests on advertising and 
other forms of publicity volunteered in support of the program. 


There is no way of estimating the value of some of this support, such as the 
use of slogans in the post office cancellation machines, the distribution of branch 
publicity material with hydro and water bills, the support received in magazine 
articles, etc. However, it has been estimated that the value of certain items—the 
display of 1,000 billboard advertisements on a public-service basis, the showing 
of Departmental cartoon films in theatres across Canada, the extensive use on 
a public-service basis of the spot announcements supplied to television stations, 
the house-to-house distribution of material through the Post Office, and the use 
of some material supplied to a national consumer magazine—totalled $753,211.90. 
The material cost to the Department for these particular features was $9,435.70. 


While it would be difficult to evaluate completely the local support in 
monetary terms, an indication can be obtained from records kept by the local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. These show that there were 
138,676 column-inches (one column wide by one inch deep) of sponsored 
advertising in local newspapers; 2,488 news items and 530 editorials; 1,010 
cartoons and illustrations in newspapers; 18,654 radio spot announcements 
sponsored by local business; 2,183 television spot announcements; 11,966 
minutes of free radio time and 2,574 minutes of free television time. This support 
was given between January 15 and the end of the fiscal year and comes from non- 
government sources. The figures quoted represent only those items of which local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission had definite knowledge. 


The printed materials produced by the Branch and used by local campaigns 
included 100,000 posters in a variety of sizes, 1,500,000 pamphlets distributed 
to householders, 1,000,000 envelope stuffers distributed with hydro and water 
bills, etc. In addition several thousand posters were distributed through the banks 
all across Canada to advertise the availability of Home Improvement Loans. 
Brochures explaining the campaign were distributed to national advertisers, large 
employers, newspapers and others; 10,000 technical booklets on winter construc- 
tion were distributed to contractors and owners planning to build in the winter. 


In addition to the above, a short animated film on winter employment, 
produced for the Department by the National Film Board in both French and 
English versions, entitled It’s a Crime, was distributed through the National 
Employment Service for use when speakers addressed meetings of service clubs, 
business and labour organizations, women’s groups, etc. It is estimated that the 
film was shown 297 times to 13,770 people during the year. 


These national publicity activities were designed to give maximum support 
to local offices of the National Employment Service, and to local Employment 
Committees, since the effectiveness of the campaign depended on the co-ordinated 
efforts undertaken by individual communities on their own behalf. Efforts at the 
Dominion level were specifically designed to cause business and industry to plan 
for more winter activity in their own best interests, and consequently to increase 
winter work. In varying degrees, every town or city where there was an employ- 
ment office saw an attempt to increase winter job opportunities. 
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Canada at Work 


The Branch produces the weekly radio program “Canada at Work” for 
broadcast over independent radio stations. In addition to collecting material, 
writing, editing, and distributing the program, the Branch recorded the bulk of the 
broadcasts with its own equipment. Broadcast regularly since 1942, “Canada 
at Work” brings current information on labour and related topics before the 
public. At the year’s end the program was being carried weekly by 70 radio 
stations. In addition, 24 French language radio stations carried a series of six 
broadcasts produced by the Branch on the main subjects covered by the regular 
English programs. 

Broadcasts during the year dealt with such subjects as seasonal unemployment, 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, racial discrimination and fair employ- 
ment practices, apprenticeship and vocational training, employment of older 
workers, women’s employment, industrial safety, unemployment insurance and 
employment for university graduates. More than 20,000 scripts were sent in 
response to written requests. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts” 


A brief digest of current labour and industrial matters, “2 Minutes of 
Employment Facts”, printed in English and French, was distributed on a monthly 
basis to employers and employer groups, leading trade unions, and others 
interested in the subjects covered. Several thousand extra copies of certain issues 
were requested by interested groups, and some issues were used as a pamphlets 
for distribution at labour conventions and other meetings. 

As in previous years an advertising campaign was carried out to promote 
the sale of Canadian Government Annuities. The Branch was largely responsible 
for the design, lay-out and copy for these advertisements. It was also responsible 
for choice of media; this meant keeping the productivity of individual advertise- 
ments and various publications under constant review. 

The Branch continued to co-operate with the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
in a program of publicity on behalf of rehabilitation and the employment of the 
handicapped. Press releases, broadcasts on “Canada at Work” and issues of 
“2 Minutes of Employment Facts” were used to outline the operation of the 
federal-provincial rehabilitation program and to promote the employment 
of handicapped persons. Screenings were continued of the film “Everybody’s 
Handicapped”, designed to widen the employment horizon for the disabled. 


Rehabilitation Film 

In co-operation with the National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, 
a new film, “Call it Rehabilitation”, was released with an intensive promotional 
campaign. Production of the English and French versions of the film had been 
completed in the previous year from scripts written in the Branch. The film is 
intended to arouse community interest in planning local co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services. It is based on practical Canadian experience and suggests 
a general plan for a community rehabilitation organization. Intended for viewing 
by the general public as well as by specialists in the field, it shows that a successful 
community program needs active help and understanding from every group in the 
community and particularly from employers. _ 

The promotional campaign involved screenings during September, October 
and November for service clubs and other community groups, employers, trade 
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unions, welfare organizations and those working in the rehabilitation field from 
coast to coast. These screenings were arranged by local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission in liaison with the National Film Board field offices 
and provincial Rehabilitation Co-ordinators. When the three-month intensive 
campaign was completed, the prints of the film were placed on National Film 
Board circuits during the winter. 

In keeping with the policy of the Department to assist provincial governments 
and associated agencies, and employer and employee associations working in the 
field of accident prevention, distribution was continued of the series of safety 
films prepared in co-operation with the National Film Board under the general title, 
Accidents Don’t Happen—tThey’re Caused. 

The Department again assisted the National Film Board financially in the 
operation of an Industrial Film Preview Library consisting of films selected by 
the Branch. Blocks of these films were distributed during the year by the National 
Film Board throughout the country, as a service to employers and to encourage 
the formation of community, industrial and trade union film councils. 

The Branch continued to conduct liaison with other departments in all labour 
matters pertaining to veterans of the Armed Forces. 


Fair Employment Practices 


The Branch continued to co-operate in arranging publicity and information 
material in connection with the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, to bring 
the existence of the legislation, and its spirit and intentions, to the attention of the 
public and particularly of employers in industries under federal jurisdiction. This 
was done in a variety of ways, including the use of radio broadcasts and the 
circulation of posters and pamphlets. Thirteen radio programs containing original 
Canadian thinking in this field, first produced in the “Canada at Work” series, 
were later printed in booklet form. The distribution of these booklets continued 
during the year. A pamphlet, “Job Justice in Canada” containing information 
on the operation of the Act, was ready for distribution at the end of the year. 


Employment of Older Workers 


The Branch co-operated with the Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers, which has continued to study various phases of the problem of employ- 
ment of older workers for the purpose of bringing before the public and employers 
in particular, facts useful to the solution of the problem. The Committee, established. 
in 1953, is composed of representatives of the Departments of Labour, National 
Health and Welfare, Veterans Affairs, the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Civil Service Commission. A member of the Branch was secretary. 

Close liaison was continued during the year with employer, labour and 
welfare organizations and the Branch promoted the circulation of a study of 
pension plans in relation to the employment of older workers which was prepared 
under the guidance of the Interdepartmental Committee on Older Workers. Some 
4,000 copies of the report entitled “Pension Plans and the Employment of Older 
Workers” had been sold by the end of the year. (See also page 40) 

The Branch continued to keep the problem before the public during the 
year by liaison with newspapers and periodicals, radio broadcasts and continued 
distribution of a report produced by the Branch entitled The Problem of the Older 
Worker. A departmental film called Date of Birth, produced in 1950 and covering 
various aspects of the problem, was still being screened during the year for 
interested groups of executives and personnel officers. 
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Labour Legislation 


The general functions of the Legislation Branch, which is a research branch 
engaged in the study of labour legislation in Canada and other countries. have 
been described in previous reports. During 1957-58 the Branch reported all 
changes in labour Acts and regulations in Canada in the monthly Labour Law 
section of The Labour Gazette. Each year a considerable number of laws are 
passed by the various legislatures designed to improve working conditions or 
to raise the standards of industrial safety or employees’ welfare. Of special 
interest to other jurisdictions is the intensive review by a committee of one of the 
legislatures or by a Royal Commission of a particular labour law or of a group 
of related laws. Such a review by a committee of the Manitoba Legislature in 
1957 resulted in consolidation of the Acts in that province respecting minimum 
wages, hours of work, weekly rest and safety of employees into one Act. The 
results of this review were reported in detail. New or revised regulations issued 
under the various labour laws were reported month by month. Court decisions 
considered to be of particular interest to labour were selected from the law 
reports or obtained directly from the courts and reviewed. 


Bulletins on Various Subjects. 


A bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards, setting out in convenient form 
the minimum standards established under provincial labour laws, is issued each 
year. It sets out the standards in effect for compulsory school attendance and 
minimum age for employment, public holidays, weekly rest-day and annual 
vacations, and also the requirements of equal pay and fair employment practices 
laws. The minimum wage rates and the maximum hours of work or overtime pay 
requirements are given in tabular form for the main fields of employment, and 
the bulletin also contains tables of benefits under workmen’s compensation laws. 

Another annual bulletin, Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, gives a 
detailed analysis of workmen’s compensation legislation. It describes the principles 
common to the Acts and points out differences, as well as setting out in detail 
the benefits payable in each province to injured workmen or, in fatal cases, to 
their dependents. Both bulletins are available in English and French. 


Information on Legislation 


Through the courtesy of provincial governments, the Branch obtains from 
the Clerks of the Legislative Assemblies copies of all Bills introduced as well 
as copies of Votes and Proceedings by means of which the progress of the Bills 
may be traced. Information on labour Bills is provided to government labour 
officials as a routine service, and information on any particular Bill is available 
to any interested person on inquiry. Information is also available on the content 
and progress of Bills of labour interest introduced in Parliament. 


The Branch also provides a reference library service with respect to federal 
and provincial statutes and an historical file of regulations issued under federal 


and provincial labour laws. 
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Memoranda and Reports 


During the year memoranda were prepared in answer to specific requests 
on a wide variety of questions relating to labour law from governments in 
Canada and abroad and from unions, business firms, students and others. Where 
a question related to specific rights or obligations of an employer or employee 
under a labour enactment, the inquiry was referred to the administering authority. 
Because of the complexity of administration of labour laws in a federal state, 
considerable use is made of this referral service. 


A number of reports were prepared during the year on various phases of 
labour law in Canada in connection with Canada’s participation in the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the United Nations. Among these were reports 
to the International Labour Office on the manner in which Canada’s obligations 
under the Conventions on hours of work, minimum wages and weekly rest are 
carried out and on the extent to which effect has been given to the Minimum 
Wage-fixing Machinery Recommendation, 1928, on which a report was required 
during the year. A report on legislation affecting human rights was prepared 
for publication in the Human Rights Yearbook published by the United Nations. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


A member of the Branch serves as the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation. 


The Association was organized in 1938 to provide a medium for the 
exchange of information about the administration and enforcement of legislation, 
to encourage the best possible standards of law enforcement and administration, 
and to bring about greater uniformity in labour legislation. ‘The membership 
includes the federal and provincial departments of labour and all boards or 
commissions administering labour laws. The provincial governments pay an annual 
fee of $25; the federal Department, in addition to providing the services of a 
secretary-treasurer, assumes the cost of reporting and distributing the proceedings 
of the annual conference for the use of the members. 


Representatives of the Department, the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, nine provincial departments of labour and the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board attended the 16th conference of the Association in Toronto, August 
27 to 30, 1957. The agenda included manpower training, with particular reference 
to the responsibilities of departments of labour in this field; problems arising 
out of the administration of labour relations legislation; legislative and administrative 
changes during the year, and recent developments in the International Labour 
Organization. At a session devoted to the federal Labour Department-University 
Research Program, Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, of the University of British 
Columbia, addressed the Association on the subject of his own research under 
the program, “The Labour Injunction.” 
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The Library 


The Library of the Department of Labour, established upon the formation 
of the Department in 1900, now contains a book collection of about 116,000 
volumes. It serves as a source of information for the Department of Labour, 
government departments, employers, unions, students, and the general public. 
Constitutions and proceedings of all labour organizations active in Canada and 
similar publications from most of the Commonwealth countries, the United States 
and other countries, are on file. The Library also preserves copies of all publica- 
tions of the Department, the International Labour Office, and many government 
documents pertaining to labour from other countries. 

A shifting of the complete collection, including periodicals was carried out 
in November and December. This followed the installation of additional steel 
stacks. The shifting of those stacks already in place made room for improved 
reading facilities. 

A complete weeding of the book collection and vertical file contents (15 four- 
drawer cabinets) was accomplished. This material was sent to the National 
Library at Ottawa. As a result of the above work, space will not be a problem for 
many years to come. 

The installation of a book-copying machine has meant the restriction of book 
loss to a minimum. 


Annual and Special Reports 


The Economic and Research Branch collection of annual and special reports 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics formerly stored in its Central Registry Office 
was turned over to the library, catalogued, classified, processed and shelved in a 
branch library at the Economics and Research Branch. A total of 3,692 such 
books and pamphlets were processed and 218 volumes were put into library 
binders. 

The microfilm collection of trade union papers continued to expand and loans 
of positive film, especially to university students, increased considerably. The 
collection includes 519 titles on 251 reels of microfilm. 

The system of routing current periodicals using the Tables of Contents method 
instituted over a year ago, has brought very favourable comment from depart- 
mental readers. Several inquiries from special libraries in the United States 
regarding this method have been received by our librarian. 

Branch Libraries 

Catalogue statistics show 5,994 titles were processed of which 749 were 
placed in a branch library at the Economics and Research Branch. A smaller 
number were placed in the Vocational Training and Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
libraries. ; 

Circulation figures show that 7,302 items were circulated during the year, 
1,175 loans made to borrowing libraries and 725 loans requested from other 
libraries. Tr 

The reference section prepared more than 100 bibliographies for readers, 
chiefly for university students and industry. The number of queries remained 
about the same but a greater use was made of the Library by persons outside of 
Ottawa, especially by university students. 
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Government Employees Compensation 


The Government Employees Compensation Branch, in which the detailed 
administration of the Government Employees Compensation Act is carried on 
attended to work injury claims of 16,734 federal employees within the year. 
Of these, 465 claims were rejected on the ground that injury or disease was not 
occupational in origin. Thus there was a net total of 16,269 approved claims. 

The net total compares with a figure of 16,123 in the previous year and 
gives an apparent net increase of 146 cases. However, a greater number of 
employees were covered under the Act during the last quarter of the fiscal year 
(January 1—March 31, 1958) when 1,350 on the payrolls of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited at Beaverlodge, Sask., and Port Radium, N.W.T., and 
of Northern Transportation Company, Limited, an Eldorado subsidiary, were 
transferred from coverage under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and private indemnity insurance. In that three months, responsibility was 
assumed for 101 claims from these two companies against only 15 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1957 from employees of the Eldorado Company in 
Ontario and for another subsidiary, Eldorado Aviation, Limited. 

Apparent net annual increase in all approved claims, allowing for increased 
number of Eldorado cases was in the neighborhood of 60, lowest on record 
in the 39 years administration of the Act. 

Following the trend of the past, the greatest number of claims was of the 
no-lost-time category, being cases in which injuries were minor and absences 
were for less time than the number of waiting days’ stipulated in provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 


Provinces co-operate 


The benefits and conditions of these Acts are the yardstick for the adjudica- 
tion of federal employee claims. The Workmen’s Compensation Commission of 
Quebec and the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the other nine provinces 
look after the settlement of federal employee claims, under a long-standing 
arrangement. Federal funds are provided for that purpose and each of the 
“provincial authorities receives an agreed payment towards administration costs. 

Claims for medical aid only numbered 10,588 and lost time cases, 5,611, 
representing, respectively, 63.27- per cent and 33.53 per cent, of the whole. 
These figures compare with 10,386 no-lost-time cases and 5,664 lost-time cases 
or, respectively, 62.51 per cent and 34.15 per cent of the whole in 1956-57. 

Lost time cases in the past five years were: 


Net Lost-time Employee 

Claims Cases Coverage 

TOS Sep SEES TE Feb haa Y Bee 8 14,743 4,820 190,299 
ib ja Be liane lies ins hrm MR 15,333 5,148 203,000 
1956756h .hheieleeints. ate 15,555 5.285 206,000 
BO GR elt sakacae. teeta rae 16,123 5,664 208,000 
DTPA) eats oceans 16,269 5,611 214,000 


The number of employees under the federal Act has increased to 214,000 
but the ratio of accident claims remains about the same—one for every 13 
employees. Actually it was one per 12.79 employees last year. There were 19 
fatalities in the year, down from 25 the year before. 
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The provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia accounted for 
a majority of accident claims since it is in these three provinces, the first particularly 
that there is heaviest concentration of federal employees. The three reported 
11,074 claims or 66 per cent of the total. 


There is no cost to any federal employee for an approved work injury 
or occupational disease. Hospital and doctor’s accounts are paid and compensa- 
tion awarded under provincial rates, the amount depending on the province in 
which the federal employee is usually employed. While provincial rates vary 
and are more generous in some provinces than others, the differences gradually 
are being narrowed. Under the Civil Service Regulations, the deputy head of 
a department of government may grant injury leave at full salary to an employee 
who becomes temporarily incapacitated by accident or disease due to and arising 
out of employment. The number of classified employees granted injury leave at full 
salary is growing year by year. In the year covered by this report there were more 
of these cases than there were of the ordinary compensation cases—2,898 to 
2;713. This was true also of 1956-57. When salary is continued by a department, 
the appropriate Workmen’s Compensation Board, acting as representative of the 
federal authority, pays the accounts for medical attention, hospital care and 
rehabilitation treatment where required. Some Crown corporations and agencies 
follow this practice of full pay. One, Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, 
has a collective agreement with its employees providing for payment of full 
basic pay during time-off because of work-accidents. 


Cost of accidents to employees of Crown corporations and agencies is 
assumed by them either by way of payroll assessment or by rebate of the actual 
disbursement on account of employees plus a proportionate share of the cost 
of administering the Act. 

In view of greater hazards in the work performed by federal employees, 
such as in extensive research for national development as well as defence, in 
the opening up of the northern areas, in greater operation of motor transport 
and aircraft, and in other areas, there has been expanded activity in the field 
of accident prevention. In mid-summer of 1957 an expert in this work joined 


TABLE 1—Number of Accident Claims Made Under the Act, Fiscal Year 1957-58. 


Compen- Full Medical 
Province Pension sation Salary Aid Rejected Fatal Total 

Newfoundland .............. 3 59 32 242 Denis fat: Sov 338 
Prince Edward Island... 1 a2 13 BQ. . , eueslss ie Rae 96 
Wovapsootia ......:....... 1 20) 134 933 16.0.) heat 1,339 
Wewabniswick ......:..... 0G, 242 92 76 260 0h EP Ot ee 449 
QUGHES EAD...-.-600csc 32 396 675 1,476 43 6 2,628 
fe yiiict a0). ), are 2 doe 1,089 4,264 233 9 6,356 
WHR i dicccsctsves esos DODD 131 109 558 | LS eM e *, 817 
Saskatchewan <.:....:.0.0--. PROS 114 108 307 a 1 537. 
Por 2) ae 6 445 276 832 i 1 1,595 
British Columbia ........ 3 269 338 1,402 76 2 2,090 
Yukon and N.W.T. ...... 3 161 48 264 13% vileae! 489 

Be Geeta eto dvn ces 51 2013 2,898 10,588 465 19 16,734 


Nore: Pension is an award for a permanent disability. Compensation is payment for the period 
of incapacitation due to an accident or occupational disease. Full Salary refers to cases where full 
salary was paid by the federal department or agency concerned during the time of lay-off in lieu of 
ordinary compensation; Medical Aid refers to claims in which medical expenses only were paid 
because the time of disability was less than the waiting days as laid down in provincial Workmen’s 


Compensation Acts. 
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the staff of the Department. More departments have revamped their safety 
promotion organizations, two having undertaken pilot schemes, on the basis 
of which approved plans will be extended to embrace employees of these depart- 
ments across the country. A noticeable increase in safety consciousness has been 
apparent. As in private industry, there is keen awareness of the toll which work 
accidents exact in personal suffering, dislocation of work schedules and assign- 
ments and, of course, financial cost. 


Publicity Media 


In addition to personal conferences and contacts, co-operation is extended 
to departments and agencies through posters, bulletins, publicity generally, and 
in every other way possible. Along with representatives of the Department of 
Labour, representatives of other departments and Crown agencies attend 
the principal accident prevent conventions and obtain the benefit of exchange 
of views on the problems with representatives of private industry. 

At year’s end a safety manual, first of its kind for federal government 
departments, was being printed. 

Every year federal employees suffer injuries while on duty, due to acts of 
or negligence of third parties—such as operators of vehicles and owners of 
premises. In such instances the employees have the choice of taking legal action 
for damages independently or they can claim compensation under the Act, and 
the Crown becomes subrogated to their rights to claim for damages against the 
third parties. Last year the number of third party cases settled by the Branch 
was 406 and the amount collected to offset compensation and medical aid 
previously paid from federal funds on account of injured employees was $18,850. 
Of the 406 cases, 338 arose when letter-carriers were attacked and bitten by dogs. 


TABLE 2—Statement of Disbursements Relative to Claims of Employees of the Federal 
Government During the Fiscal Year 1957-58 and Federal Government Share of 
Administration Expenses Charged by Provincial Boards or 
Commissions for the Calendar Year 1957 


Administration Expenses 


Disbursements charged by Provincial 
Fiscal Year Boards or Commissions 
Province 1957-58 oY Carrio, Total 

Newfoundland.) anaes o-134-,664.54 $ i fo wi WY | Se 
Prince Edward Island .......... 14,309.27 885.90 15,195.17 
Nova: Scotia venice 122,436.73 14,757%357 134,194.30 
New Brunswick» :...2..28s.s 09 34,585.90 3,285.89 37,871.79 
QUehee. * 2. chert, 5) Bee 421,345.68 34,217.00 455,562.68 
Omran Cr eee re 612,253.13 71,269.47 683,522.60 
Manitoba | M02... 60:00 eee: 61,927.41 6,504.84 68,432.25 
saskatchewan'-':5::. 5.6.0 7h clue 63,101.59 5,600.46 68,702.05 
Adverta: ook 5 wre eee 236,819.49 24,640.31 261,459.80 
British Columbia .....65...... 251,007.67 22,537.18 273,544.85 
Payments respecting em- 

ployees locally engaged 

Outside Canada ....2dh.....: 226g. EPRS (tae... 235.54 
Payments of additional ex- 

penses where death of 

employee at place other 

than that of employment LOO a eee eee 160.00 


$1,855,846.92 $ 184,049.83 $2,039,896.75 
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Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


About 3,800 officers and crew of 70 shipping companies engaged in foreign 
and home trade were protected under the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 
in 1957-58. Forty-five claims for compensation were dealt with, including 7 from 
dependants of men lost at sea and 38 from men injured while on duty, Awards were 
made in 13 permanent disability and fatal cases. 


Composition of Board 


Claims are dealt with by the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board, 
of which A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, is Chairman; Capt. 
G. L. C. Johnson of the Department of Transport, vice-chairman, and H. D. Clark 
of the Department of Finance, member. During the year B. J. Roberts, then 
Chairman of the National Harbours Board and vice-chairman of the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Board since its inception in 1946, resigned upon assuming 
the position of President of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. Capt Johnson, 
also a member of the Board since 1946, was appointed vice-chairman and 
Mr. Clark the new third member. 

In the 12 years that the Act and the Merchant Seamen Compensation 
regulations have been in force, an average of 76 shipping companies, operating 
in excess of 200 vessels, have been subject to regulations and the Act, each year. 


Aggregate of Claims 


The number of claims for compensation considered adds up to 845, 
including reviews. There have been 62 fatal cases. In many of these, it is a sad 
fact that seamen are drowned while on voyages and the bodies never recovered. 

On June 1 a higher scale of benefits became effective as a result of legislative 
approval by Parliament in the latter part of 1956-57. The benefits are now 
comparable with the best of workmen’s compensation Acts of the ten provinces. 
These benefits are paid by the companies directly, and, of course, include hospital 
and medical accounts as well as compensation for loss of earnings. The companies 
are required to have indemnity insurance to cover the risk under the Act. 
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International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the official liaison agency between the Inter- 
national Labour Organization on the one hand and the Canadian Government, 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations, and the public of Canada, on the other. 
After World War II the expansion of ILO activities was such that the ILO Branch 
in the Department was set up to look after Canadian government participation 
in international labour affairs. 

The International Labour Organization, established in 1919 by the Versailles 
Peace Treaties, is an inter-governmental agency whose purpose is to promote social 
justice in all countries of the world. Canada is one of 80 members of the ILO, 
which is a specialized agency of the United Nations. The ILO is democratically 
governed on a tripartite basis by representatives of government, employers, and 
workers from each member nation. 


Main Organs 


The machinery of the International Labour Organization consists of three 
main organs: 

(1) The Governing Body, which usually meets three times a year, is the 
executive council of the Organization. It maintains general supervision over 
the work of the International Labour Office and over the various Conference and 
Committees. 

(2) The International Labour Conference is a world assembly meeting yearly 
for consideration of labour and social problems. The Conference adopts Conven- 
tions and Recommendations based on careful fact-finding and discussion. 

(3) The International Labour Office acts as secretariat, world research and 
information centre, and publishing house for the Organization. In the operational 


field, it assists member states by furnishing experts on manpower training and 
technical assistance. 


Canada’s Part in the Work of the I.L.O. 


Canada aided in the establishment of the International Labour Organization 
in 1919 and has taken an active part in its work since that time. Canada is one 
of the ten countries of chief industrial importance which are permanent members 
of the Governing Body of the ILO. The Canadian Government member on the 
Governing Body is Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Canada also has a deputy employer member, W. A. Campbell, and a deputy 
worker member, Claude Jodoin, on the Governing Body. 

Canada is represented at the Annual Conference of the ILO, the triennial 
American Regional Conference and other special conferences, by tripartite delega- 
tions representing the Government, the employers and the workers of Canada. 
Similarly, tripartite delegations represent Canada at sessions of the eight industrial 
committees which convene every two or three years to discuss special problems 
of these industries: building, civil engineering and public works; chemical industries; 
coal mines; inland transport; iron and steel; metal trades; petroleum; and textiles. 
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In addition, there are Canadian members on the following ILO advisory com- 
mittees: finance and administrative, allocations, agriculture, co-operation, indigenous 
labour, social security, occupational safety and health, recreation, women’s work, 
juvenile employment, maritime statistics, also on the Joint ILO-WHO Committee 
on Occupational Health. 

Canada aids the Technical Assistance Programme of the ILO by furnishing 
experts in various types of industrial training for service in under-developed 
countries, by arranging training courses in Canada for selected persons from such 
countries, and by providing training materials such as the ILO text “National 
Employment Services—Canada” for use by trainees in other countries. 


Ratifications 


Canada has now ratified 18 ILO Conventions and is required to report 
annually on their application: 
No. 1—Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919; 
No. 7—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920; 
No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920; 
No. 14—Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921; 
No. 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921; 
No. 16—Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921; 
No. 22—Seaman’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926; 
No. 26—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928; 
No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 
1929; 
No. 32—Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932; 
No. 58—Minimum Age for Employment (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936; 
No. 63—Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938; 
No. 68—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946; 
No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946; 
No. 73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946; 
No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946; 
No. 80—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946; 
No. 88—Employment Service Convention, 1948. 


Liaison Work 


The ILO Branch co-ordinates all ILO work within the Department of Labour, 
with the Department of External Affairs and all other federal departments, with 
the ten provincial governments, with the major employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions, and with the public at large. The Branch makes all arrangements for the 
Canadian delegations, including government, employer and worker representatives, 
attending international labour conferences and committee meetings. The Branch 
also co-operates in preparing the briefing instructions for the government delegates 
at ILO meetings on reports and papers submitted for discussion. After consulta- 
tion with federal and provincial departments and agencies, and with the major 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, reports are prepared, under the supervision 
of the Branch, in reply to ILO questionnaires and enquiries on a wide variety of 
labour matters, in addition to annual and periodical reports on the application 
of ILO Conventions and Recommendations. Departmental reports are also 
prepared on meetings of various ILO bodies. 
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When the authentic texts of Conventions and Recommendations adopted at 
an annual ILO Conference are received, they are referred to the Department of 
Justice for a legal opinion on the legislative jurisdiction for each. When this is 
obtained, these texts are tabled in the House of Commons and the Senate of Canada 
with the accompanying legal opinion. Then the texts are sent to the lieutenant- 
governors of the ten provinces, and to the major employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 

The provincial departments of labour and the major employers’ and workers’ 
organizations are also provided regularly with the annual reports on ratified 
Conventions, with the periodical reports on other Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, and with the reports and studies issued by the ILO on various labour problems 
of current international interest. 

By these and other means, the ILO is kept informed on the progress of 
industrial and economic conditions in Canada, and the governments and organiza- 
tions concerned in Canada are kept in touch with developments in international 
labour affairs. 


Main Activities in 1957-1958 


During the year the Branch completed arrangements for Canadian representa- 
tion at the following ILO meetings (listed in chronological order): 
In 1957 (from April 1): Ninth International Conference of Labour Statisticians; 
Sixth Session of the Metal Trades Committee; 135th Session of the Governing 
Body; 40th Session of the International Labour Conference; 136th session of the 
Governing Body; Sixth Session of the Iron and Steel Committee; 137th Session 
of the Governing Body; Tripartite Meeting on Mines Other than Coal Mines; 
Meeting of Experts on Workers’ Education. 
In 1958 (Up to March 31): Fifth Session of the Chemical Industries Committee; 
138th Session of the Governing Body. 

All these meetings* were held in Geneva, Switzerland, except the Iron and 
Steel Committee which was held at Monterrey, Mexico. 


Annual Conference 


The 40th Annual International Labour Conference was attended by a record 
number of more than 900 delegates, advisers and observers from 73 member 
nations and 10 territories. Nearly 120 speakers participated in the general debate 
on the Annual Report of the Director-General. Ministers of Labour of 30 
countries attended the session. 

Dr. Haythorne headed the Canadian delegation to the Conference, and spoke 
in the discussion of the Director-General’s Report, as did also the Canadian 
employer delegate, Mr. Campbell, and the Canadian worker delegate, Mr. Jodoin. 
These three delegates were selected to lead a panel discussion on the role of 
government in the field of labour-management relations. They presented the main 
facts of Canadian law and practice in this field from their various points of view, 
and answered numerous questions from the floor. 

The Conference adopted five instruments*: Convention No. 105 concerning 
the abolition of forced labour; Convention No. 106 and Recommendation No. 103 
concerning weekly rest in commerce and offices; Convention No. 107 and Recom- 


* More detailed information on these meetings was carried in The Labour Gazette. 
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mendation No. 104 concerning protection and integration of indigenous populations 
in independent countries. First discussions were held on instruments concerning 
discrimination in the field of employment and occupation, and concerning condi- 
tions of employment of plantation workers. 


Resolutions were adopted by the Conference on: abolition of concentration 
camps and the deportation of national minorities; methods of wage payment, debt 
bondage and serfdom; abolition of anti-trade union legislation; safety in mines; 
structure and procedure of the Committee on Freedom of Association; establish- 
ment of a tripartite Committee on Women’s Work; workers’ education; housing 
construction; application of international labour conventions in non-metropolitan 
territories; hours of work; disarmament, the testing of nuclear weapons and the 
use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. 


The Conference examined a report on a manner in which member nations are 
applying ILO Conventions and Recommendations, and was informed that the total 
of ratifications of Conventions by member countries had risen to 1,745. Two 
new member countries, Nicaragua and Ghana, were welcomed by the Conference. 
Venezuela ceased to be a member of the ILO in May 1957, but rejoined in March 
1958. The Conference voted the 1958 budget of $7,972,901, of which Canada’s 
share is 3.56 per cent or $268,203. 


In accordance with the ILO Constitution, the triennal elections for the elective 
seats on the Governing Body were held during the Conference. The government 
members elected for a three-year term were, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
Iraq, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines and Sweden. These are in addition 
to the ten permanent government members of chief industrial importance.* Elected 
also were regular, deputy and substitute members of the employer and worker 
groups, and deputy members of the government group. 


Governing Body 


The Governing Body at its 135th, 137th and 138th sessions considered the 
conclusions of various Conferences and Committees and what action should be 
taken thereon, including the proposals of Governing Body Committees on financial 
and administrative matters, allocations, international organizations, technical 
assistance, industrial committees, freedom of association, and standing orders and 
application of Conventions and Recommendations; some of these proposals when 
approved were referred to member countries and others to the Director-General 
for implementation by the Office. The agenda of the 1959 Annual Conference 
was approved, and the composition and agendas of numerous other ILO meetings. 
ILO programs in such important fields as freedom of association, technical 
assistance, labour-management relations and forced labour were reviewed. The 
138th session also examined the draft 1959 budget estimates submitted by the 
Director-General. 

The short 136th session of the Governing Body immediately after the 40th 
Annual Conference was devoted mainly to the election of officers and the appoint- 
ment of Governing Body Committees and Governing Body representatives on 
various bodies. 


*Canada, China, France, India, Italy, Japan, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and West Germany. 
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industrial Committees 


Three Industrial Committees met during this year, with tripartite Canadian 
delegations attending. Each Committee considered a general report reviewing 
action taken by member countries on the conclusions of previous sessions of the 
Committee, and recent events and developments in that particular industry since 
the last session. In addition, the Metal Trades Committee discussed automation 
and job evaluation methods in the metal trades; the Iron and Steel Committee 
discussed promotion of safety in the iron and steel industry, and conditions of 
work and social problems in the iron and steel industry of the countries in the 
course of industrialization; the Chemical Industries Committee discussed industrial 
relations in the chemical industry and protection of workers against occupational 
diseases and poisoning. 

The Tripartite Meeting on Mines other than Coal Mines was the first meeting 
organized by the ILO in this specialized field, and the tripartite delegations from 
member countries (including Canada) studied and debated reports prepared by 
the ILO on social problems, accident prevention, machinery for wage-fixing and 
wage protection, and industrial relations in mines other than coal mines. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


After a Conference on the Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, 
held in Toronto in 1951, and the appointment of a National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
was established in June 1952, with the appointment of a National Co-ordinator. 
After consultation with the provinces, recommendations were made regarding steps 
to be taken by the Government of Canada to encourage the development, through 
the provinces, of rehabilitation programs for Canada’s disabled. 


Assistance to the Provinces 


In May 1953, the Department of Labour offered financiai assistance to 
provinces that wished to co-ordinate rehabilitation services and to extend voca- 
tional training privileges to the disabled. Towards this end, the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act was extended by the addition of a new Schedule 
(Schedule “R”), through which the cost of providing vocational training for 
the disabled, together with necessary maintenance allowances and transportation 
costs, could be shared with the provinces. At the same time the National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission made its Special Place- 
ments Services available to those who were ready for employment. 

The Department of National Health and Welfare extended existing aid to the 
provinces through the Health Grants by the addition of the Medical Rehabilitation 
Grant. 


Study of Rehabilitation Reports from Eight Provinces 
(Covering only those cases on which full details are available) 
TABLE 1—Breakdown by Age, Sex, Dependents, and Location 

(Under disability groups) 
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Agreements Signed by Provinces 


Between August 1953 and September 1955, nine provinces signed Co-ordina- 
tion of Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Agreements; eight appointed Provincial 
Rehabilitation Co-ordinators and one a Director of Rehabilitation Services. Nine 
provinces are making use of the provisions of Schedule “R” to provide vocational 
training for those capable of acquiring new skills and all provinces have made 
use of the Medical Rehabilitation Grant and the other Health Grants to extend 
their facilities for physical restoration of the disabled. 

In all phases of development, the Department of Veterans Affairs, with its 
outstanding record of rehabilitation for ex-service men and women, has contributed 
the benefit of its experience to the Branch and the other federal Departments con- 
cerned. Working with many of the voluntary agencies, most provinces have 
developed plans for case finding and referral; medical, vocational and social 
assessment; the provision of physical restoration services; vocational training where 
indicated; and, with the co-operation of the National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, placement in suitable employment. It 
has been shown that it is good business to invest public funds to provide working 
ability to the disabled and that neglected disability has been an unnecessary drain 
on the taxpayers and the families of the handicapped. 

In keeping with the views originally expressed by the provinces, no attempt 
has been made to have governments take over the entire responsibility for the 
rehabilitation of the disabled. It is hoped, rather, that the provincial govern- 
ments with federal assistance, will build up a coordinated and co-operative system 
through which all agencies concerned with the disabled, from the provincial level 
down to the local level, both public and private, will work together to assure that 
all categories of the disabled receive services from which they may benefit. Where 
such organization has taken place, the participating agencies have gathered new 
strength and with a clarification of their purpose have been able to work more 
effectively. 


Developments 


A new emphasis on rehabilitation has developed in medical schools and 
teaching hospitals; teaching facilities for rehabilitation personnel have been ex- 
panded at the Universities of Alberta, Montreal and Toronto. 


Study of Rehabilitation Reports from Eight Provinces 
(Covering only those cases on which full details are available) 


TABLE 2—Educational Standing at Acceptance 
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The provinces have used the Medical Rehabilitation Grant to purchase equip- 
ment for hospitals and rehabilitation centres, to train and hire staff and to provide 
restorative treatment and prosthetic services. With additional saff most of the 
Provincial Co-ordinators have expanded their activities. The training provisions 
of Schedule “R”, are more widely used with a growing emphasis on “on-the-job” 
training. Employers are becoming more conscious of the worth of the disabled 
as employees. 


Results 


While a great upsurge of interest is evident in all parts of the country, with 
so many agencies concerned with the disabled, it is proving extremely difficult 
to gather statistical information covering all who have benefited from services 
received. In provinces where the highest degree of co-ordination between public 
and private agencies has been achieved, figures indicate that results have exceeded 
expectations. In provinces that report only on those cases that actually pass 


Study of Rehabilitation Reports from Eight Provinces 
(Covering only those cases on which full details are available) 
TABLE 3—Comparison of Occupations BEFORE and AFTER Rehabilitation 


Principal Previous Occupational Status at Acceptance 
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Occupations After Rehabilitation 
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Amputations 
Neuro-muscular 
Skeletal 
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Neurological 
Respiratory 
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Miscellaneous 
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through the hands of the provincial authorities it appears that if the figures from 
the voluntary agencies were also available, equally good results would be evident. 
The following facts, therefore, only give a partial picture of what has happened 
to disabled persons who have received benefit from Canada’s rehabilitation 
services. Disabled veterans and injured workers are not included in these figures. 
They are, however, an indication of the tremendous economic gains which result 
from the provision of adequate rehabilitation services for our disabled. 

As in previous years, the Branch has worked closely with the various federal 
departments interested in the disabled. Through the Provincial Co-ordinators, 
it has constantly been in touch with developments in the province, and has given 
assistance to them as requested. Members of the staff have participated in many 
meetings and conferences, have lectured in universities and undertaken other 
work designed to further the provincial programs. Close contact has been main- 
tained with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in Washington; the Ministry 
of Labour and National Services in the United Kingdom; rehabilitation authorities 
in other commonwealth countries as well as the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


Study of Rehabilitation Reports from Eight Provinces 
(Covering only those cases on which full details are available) 


TABLE 4—Status After Rehabilitation 
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Publicity 


Through the circulation of a monthly letter, Rehabilitation in Canada, those 
actively working in the field are kept in touch with developments throughout 
the country. With the co-operation of the Information Branch of the Department 
of Labour and the National Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, the film Call it Rehabilitation has been shown to 566 audiences 
in all parts of Canada. Radio broadcasts on rehabilitation were carried on the 
Department’s program Canada at Work, articles were contributed to The Labour 
Gazette and every effort has been made to acquaint the general public with the 
benefits to be derived from rehabilitation practices. 


Staff Training and Other Projects 


To assist the provinces to improve their standards, the Branch made 
arrangements for the Provincial Co-ordinators from the Atlantic Provinces to 
study rehabilitation methods in Maine and Vermont, and for the Co-ordinators 
of the Western Provinces, the programs in Colorado, Utah, Oregon and Washington. 
This project was made possible through the co-operation of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in Washington and rehabilitation authorities in the 
states visited, and was financed by the federal Government. 

In May 1957, the Provincial Co-ordinators met in Ottawa to discuss the 
operation of their programs, exchange useful information and explore methods 
of improving service. During the year, the National Employment Service conducted 
training classes throughout Canada for its Special Placements Officers. The 
National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons has 
been re-established by Order-in-Council and, pending further discussions with 
this Committee and the provinces, the Co-ordination of Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons Agreement has been extended for one year, with greater financial assistance 
provided to those provinces that have requested an increase. 

Disability is one of the major causes of dependency and the consequent need 
for public assistance in various forms. With the coming federal-provincial plans 
for hospital insurance, it should be possible to reach the disabled earlier, with 
beneficial results. It should also be possible to assure that each disabled child 
on reaching adulthood will receive the services necessary to enable it to assume 
its greatest possible role in the community, and that, through hospitals and 
institutions, persons with serious disability will be brought to the attention of 
rehabilitation authorities as soon as it is known that disability exists. When this 
is possible, much unnecessary dependence on public assistance can be avoided. 


Study of Rehabilitation Reports from Eight Provinces 


(Covering only those cases on which full details are available) 


TABLE 6—Annual Earnings After Rehabilitation 
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The provinces are now organized to handle a greater number of cases, and the 


worth of rehabilitation has been proved. With proper support from all disciplines 
and organizations concerned, it is expected that more of our disabled will be 


assisted to play a more productive role in our society. 


Financial Gain From Rehabilitation 


Before Rehabilitation 


Cost: of maintenance: 2... ao) oe een eee $ 948,460 
Less total earnings of group. ............::.:::ee eee eee 223,870 


Totalsannual «cost he! Wy Cree re et) COR eRe Seg $ 724,590 


After Rehabilitation 


Totalmannual wearnings OL” group Pra ee nee $ 1,860,165 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Women’s Bureau was established in September 1954 to promote a wider 
understanding of the role and contribution of women in the labour force and to 
advance their opportunities in employment so as to enable them to make a more 
effective contribution to the development of Canada. The Branch has four major 
functions: 


To examine existing data and studies concerning women workers and to 
stimulate additional research either by the Department or other research 
bodies. 

To assemble information relating to employment of interest to women and 
to make it available in such a way as to foster an intelligent approach to 
women’s problems in this field. 

To ensure a continuing interchange of information concerning women in 
employment between the Department and other public and private agencies, 
including women’s groups and employer and labour organizations. 

To advise the Department on any of its programs affecting women workers 
and to be available for consultation with provincial government agencies or 
other bodies concerned with employed women, as requested. 


Married Women in Gainful Work 


In co-operation with the Economics and Research Branch, a report was 
published entitled Married Women Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities. 
This survey resulted from the first major research project initiated by the Women’s 
Bureau. For the first time it became possible to answer some of the questions 
constantly being asked about the position of married women in the Canadian 
labour force. Information on who were the married women working for pay: 
who are they, what are they doing, are they regular members of the labour force 
and how are they able to relate their patterns of employment to family and 
household responsibilities? 


Vocational Counselling Material 


Women have special needs in the field of vocational counselling. The average 
length of women’s participation in the labour force is increasing and their position 
in the labour force is closely bound up with their vocational qualifications. The 
three chief phases of a woman’s life usually include a period of education and 
training, some work experience and perhaps in most cases marriage also; a period 
of child-bearing and rearing when a woman withdraws from the Jabour market 
or works only intermittently or part-time; and a period after children have grown 
beyond the dependent stage when an increasing number of women return to the 
labour market. Vocational guidance for girls and women requires, therefore, a 
different orientation from that for boys and men. Growing recognition of this 
fact has brought to the Women’s Bureau an increasing number of requests for 
counselling material for use with girls and women. 
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There was a lively demand for the reprint of four articles from The Labour 
Gazette published last year on the results of the enquiry into the professional 
training, fields of specialization and vocational experience of women university 
graduates. 

In September the Director addressed a meeting of the Canadian Vocational 
Training Advisory Council on the urgent need for vocational training for women. 
The problems involved were outlined and lines of action suggested. The text of 
her address was published in the November 1957 issue of The Labour Gazette 
and reprints were made available for distribution to individuals and groups 
interested in counselling for women and girls. 

A publication is being prepared to meet the need for an effective means of 
communicating research findings in the broad area of women at work to people 
who provide vocational guidance for girls and women. Education and training 
with regard to employment opportunities in general and the various factors which 
make each occupational field attractive or suitable for women will be emphasized. 


Homemaker Services 


The Women’s Bureau has continued to collaborate with the National Com- 
mittee on Homemaker Services organized under the auspices of the Canadian 
Welfare Council especially with respect to the setting of training standards, syllabi 
and facilities. 

In many communities there has been a growing interest in Homemaker 
Services, a kind of work that offers promising and creative employment oppor- 
tunities for older women. Young women have also indicated some interest in 
this work, particularly in the Province of Quebec. New Homemaker Services are 
being developed in a number of municipalities throughout Canada. 


Information Regarding Women’s Work 


There was a continuing widespread demand for the statistical fact book 
Women at Work in Canada published last year. In consultation with the 
Economics and Research Branch and the Legislation Branch a revision of the fact 
book was undertaken. 

A page in The Labour Gazette, “With the Women’s Bureau”, dealing with 
developments in women’s work and in their general economic status in Canada 
and elsewhere was continued. 

Individual requests for information continued in increasing numbers. The 
largest number of inquiries were related to the working mother and facilities for 
the care of her children. Next in volume were requests for information on equal 
pay legislation in Canada. Numerous enquiries were received also regarding 
women’s participation in pension plans, the older woman worker and the position 
of women and their opportunities in scientific and technological occupations. 

Articles on the work of the Bureau and on various phases of women’s em- 
ployment were prepared at the request of a number of journals. 


United Nations Commission on the Status of Women 


Canada was elected to the United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women, an 18-member functional commission of the Economic and Social 
Council, for a three-year term effective January 1, 1958. The Director of the 
Women’s Bureau was appointed as Senior Adviser to the Canadian delegate for 
the twelfth session of the Commission held in Geneva in March. The major 
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part of the agenda concerned economic opportunities for women, i.e., equal pay 
for equal work, pension rights, access of women to education and conditions of 
work for women, with special reference to working mothers. 

In relation to the Commission on the Status of Women, reports were pre- 
pared for the International Labour Organization concerning special arrangements 
of working time and welfare and social services designed to meet the needs of 
women workers with family responsibilities. 


Co-operation 


Because of the growing participation of women in the labour force, the 
Women’s Bureau is engaged more and more in discussion and consultation with 
representatives of other branches of the Department, other government departments, 
national women’s organizations, various professional organizations, the labour 
movement and appropriate provincial government departments. 

During the past year the Bureau was represented on the Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Problems of the Older Worker and on the Skilled Manpower 
Training Needs Working Committee. 

In November the Director again participated in the University of Toronto 
Round Table on the Impact of Industrialization on Human Well-Being. The 
Bureau was represented also at the first Canadian Conference on Nursing held 
in Ottawa in November and at the Canadian Conference on Education in 
February. 


Field Work 


Considerable time was spent in the field studying and discussing the problems 
of women’s employment at first hand. In May, the Director presented a paper 
on Current Problems of Women’s Employment that Occasion Emotional Stress 
at the University of Alberta seminar on Mental Health in Business and Industry. 
At the Y.W.C.A. National Convention held in Vancouver in June the Director 
was an adviser to a workshop on vocational training for women and their participa- 
tion in the labour force. The Director made her first field trip to Newfoundland 
in November to become acquainted with the nature of women’s employment in 
that province and their opportunities for educational training. 
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Canadian Vocational Training 


The legislative authority for all activities of the Vocational Training Branch 
is the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942. This Act, which provides 
for co-operative action between federal and provincial governments in the field 
of vocational training, is the culmination of similar legislation and war measures 
dating back to 1913. 

The Act authorizes the Minister of Labour to undertake vocational training 
projects for any of the following purposes: 


(a) to fit persons for employment for any purpose contributing to the defence of 
Canada whether in industry or in the armed forces; 

(b) to fit for any gainful employment former members of Her Majesty’s Canadian 
Forces or former members of any of Her Majesty’s Forces who were at the time 
of enlistment domiciled in Canada or any other persons with respect to whom 
authority for the granting of vocational training is vested in the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs, if such former members or other persons are approved for such 
training by such Minister; 

(c) to fit unemployed persons for gainful employment; 

(d) to fit persons for employment for any purpose contributing to the conservation 
or development of the natural resources vested in the Crown in the right of 
Canada; and 

(e) to fit persons for employment for any purpose in the national interest that is 
within the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada and is approved 
by the Governor in Council. 


The Act further provides that the Minister may enter into agreements with 
the provinces to operate, on behalf of the federal Government, any of the above- 
mentioned projects and to provide financial assistance equal to, but not exceeding, 
the amount contributed by the provincial government for any of the following: 

(f) the continuation after March 31, 1942, of any project for training heretofore 

carried on in the province under the Youth Training Act; 


(g) any vocational training project for the conservation or development of the 
natural resources vested in the Crown in the right of the province; 

(h) the development and carrying on by the province of any project recommended 
by the Vocational Training Advisory Council to provide vocational training for 
apprentices or supervisors in any industry; 


(i) the development and carrying on of vocational training on a level equivalent 
to secondary school level; 


(j) any training project for the purpose of rehabilitating disabled persons or fitting 
them for gainful employment; and 


(k) any training project to increase the skill or efficiency of persons engaged in 
agriculture, forestry, mining, fishing or in any other primary industry in Canada, 
or in homemaking. 


The Minister is also authorized to undertake and direct research work and 
to disseminate information relating to such training. 

The policy of the federal Government since the inception of such programs 
has been to arrange for the appropriate provincial authorities to organize and 
operate all training projects for which the federal Government is responsible as 
well as those in which costs may be shared on a fifty-fifty basis. Efforts are made 
through interviews, conferences, bulletins, and research to encourage the develop- 
ment of federal and provincial training projects and programs which are deemed 
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to be in the national interest, particularly those which will help to develop and 


maintain an adequate supply of skilled manpower to meet the changing and 
expanding requirements of the Canadian economy. 


Federal-Provincial Agreements 


All provinces have participated in this co-operative program under the provi- 

sions of four federal-provincial agreements, dealing with vocational schools, special 
training projects, apprenticeship, and vocational correspondence courses. New- 
foundland signed all four agreements immediately after entering Confederation. 
During the past three years the Northwest Territories and the Yukon have 
participated in some of the programs. Quebec has not signed any of the agree- 
ments since 1955 but has continued its well-devloped programs of vocational 
and technical training. It has also operated special classes for members of the 
armed forces and continued to employ civilian teachers for army and airforce 
schools. The costs of these two projects are refunded to the province. 

The Branch, which consists of only 11 persons, including four specialists 
in various aspects of the training programs, receives considerable assistance from 
other branches and departments of government in financial control, research, 
and the dissemination of information. 

During the year reimbursement to the provinces on provincial expenditures 
under the four agreements amounted to $4,215,964.06. Information regarding 
federal expenditures is provided in the accompanying tables. Figures are also © 
given for enrolments in special projects and classes operated under the provisions 
of the Vocational Training Agreement and the Apprenticeship Agreement. No 
satisfactory system has yet been devised for compiling nation-wide statistics 
covering enrolments in the various types and classifications of full-time and 
part-time courses conducted in the vocational and technical departments of the 
regular school systems. However, steps are now being taken through the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics to establish standard definitions and classifications which, 
it is hoped, will enable the Bureau to provide comprehensive statistical data in 
this field. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 


In administering the funds voted by Parliament for the operation of the Act, 
the Minister has the advice and assistance of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council consisting of 20 members and the Chairman, each appointed by Order- 
in-Council for a three-year term. The members represent provincial governments, 
employers, organized labour, the National Council of Women, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, and the Canadian Legion. This body meets semi- 
annually and makes recommendations in respect of all matters affecting the 
successful operation of the various training programs. 

At the two meetings held during the year, the Council made specific recom- 
mendations in connection with such matters as co-operation with the Industrial 
Foundation on Education in an effort to classify and certify technicians; extension 
of the current manpower training survey to cover vocational training in agriculture; 
study of recruitment and training facilities for nurses’ aides and laboratory 
technicians in hospitals; preparation of additional occupational film strips and 
monographs; a proposal for a conference of provincial administrators regarding 
licensing or control of privately operated trade schools; and an expanded program 
of student aid, including scholarships, bursaries and loans for university students, 
teachers in training, nurses, and high school students. 
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Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Problems in connection with the administration of the Apprenticeship 
Training Agreement are referred to the Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee whose 11 members, appointed by Order-in-Council, represent the provinces, 
employers, and labour organizations. This Committee reports through the Council 
and has been most helpful in promoting nation-wide standards for the training 
and certification of indentured apprentices in those trades designated under 
provincial apprenticeship acts. 

At the two meetings held during the past year, the Committee made recom- 
mendations in connection with: a subcommittee to study methods of assisting 
small manufacturers in establishing and operating training programs; a sub- 
committee to study the advisability of establishing training courses for apprentice 
supervisors; investigation of ways and means of establishing close co-operation 
between federal and provincial authorities in providing apprenticeship training 
in federal departments and agencies; expansion of the program of trade analyses; 
and preparation of teaching aids for apprentice instructors. 


Vocational and Technical Training Agreement No. 2 


The Vocational and Technical Training Agreement No. 2 is the basic 
agreement under which the federal Government provides assistance to the provinces 
for vocational and technical training programs. As far as possible, the facilities, 
buildings and equipment required for all training programs are provided under 
this agreement, which covers the five-year period that began April 1, 1957. 

The Agreement provides $40,000,000 for assisting the provinces in the 
building, equipping and operating of vocational and technical schools, institutes 
and training centres. Of this amount $25,000,000 is provided exclusively for 
assistance on capital projects, with preference being given to trade and technical 
institutes, although assistance may also be provided to approved vocational high 
schools. This capital appropriation is allotted to the provinces on the basis of 
population in the 15-19 age group. Any portion of the capital allotment to each 
province which is not required to match provincial government expenditures 
may be re-allotted to other provinces. The remaining $15,000,000 is distributed 
by way of annual allotments to the provinces for sharing in operating costs or 
capital costs of approved programs in institutes of technology, trade institutes 
and vocational departments of high schools. 

The total of the annual allotments is $2,500,000 in each of the first two 
years, $3,000,000 in the third year and $3,500,000 during each of the fourth 
and fifth years of the agreement. The annual allotments consist of initial allotments 
of $30,000 to each province and $20,000 to each territory, the balance being 
allotted on the basis of the population in the 15-19 age group. Reimbursements 
to provincial governments are subject to the limitation of allotments and may not 
exceed 50 per cent of provincial government expenditures on approved projects. 

Information on allotments and expenditures may be found in Tables 1 and 2. 

A statement of total claims paid under the expired Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement (1945-57) appears in Table 3. 


Developments 


sok At the present stage of Canadian industrial development, trade schools or 
institutions for the training of adults are required in every province to provide 
pre-employment and upgrading training for industrial workers, related and 
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practical training for apprentices, and training or retraining for unemployed 
or physically disabled persons. In most provinces additional extensive facilities 
of this type are being planned or are under construction. 

The demand for technicians and technologists in industry has spurred the 
development of advanced or post-secondary-school technical training. In all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, initial or additional facilities to provide 
training at this level are being planned or are under construction. 

Construction has started on a new provincial trade school for British 
Columbia at Burnaby and plans are being made for the development of advanced 
technical training. 

A number of advanced technical courses are offered in Alberta and additional 
facilities will be completed during 1958. Trade training facilities are being 
expanded at the Institute of Technology and Art in Calgary and new buildings 
or additions are under consideration at other centres. 

Saskatchewan has announced its plans to develop a new provincial trade and 
technological institute at Moose Jaw. 

Manitoba has developed an outstanding trade training program and is 
planning expansion to include advanced technical training and expanded facilities 
for occupational training. 

Two new institutes of technology were recently opened in Ontario, in Ottawa 
and Hamilton, and others of a similar nature are being planned. A special feature 
of the Ontario program is the development of advanced technical evening classes 
in 18 centres. In these centres advanced technical instruction is offered in evening 
or part-time classes for employed persons. A number of new vocational high 
school centres have also been established. 

Plans are being made to centralize more of the trade and industrial training 
of New Brunswick at the Provincial Technical Institute in Moncton. The advanced 
technical courses are being upgraded and additional courses are being planned. 
This expanded and revised program is to be housed in a new Provincial Institute 
of Trade and Technology which is now being planned. 

A new land survey institute is under construction at Lawrencetown, N.S., 
where a much expanded program will be offered. The facilities of a provincial 
trade and technical institute are urgently needed and are being tentatively planned. 
The proposal to build a vocational high school in the Sydney area of Cape Breton 
has not yet developed beyond the discussion stage. 

Additions have been planned for the provincial vocational school in 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Newfoundland has announced a very much expanded program in vocational 
education to include additions to the present trade training facilities in St. John’s 
and the establishment of training facilities at other centres. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement 


The term of the Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement, which 
covered the period April 1950-March 1955, was again extended for a further 
year. This Agreement makes provision for the federal Government to share with 
the provinces in the cost of preparing or revising approved vocational cor- 
respondence courses, upon the condition that such courses be made available © 
to all residents of Canada at the same fee as charged in the author province. 
During the year two courses were completed or revised. The provinces reported 
6,500 active enrollees in provincial correspondence courses during the past year. 


se | 
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The interprovincial Vocational Correspondence Courses Committee met 
during the year and made recommendations regarding additional courses, publicity, 
revision of the vocational correspondence courses bulletin, and the supplementing 
of correspondence courses by instruction in trade skills. It also recommended 
renewal of the Agreement which, it was felt, has helped to reduce duplication 
of courses and to foster co-operation between the provincial agencies administering 
such courses. 


Vocational Training Agreement 


The Vocational Training Agreement has been in operation since 1948. 
It authorizes the federal Government to share equally with the provincial govern- 
ments, subject to the limit of funds voted annually by Parliament, the costs of 
operating special vocational training projects or programs under the provisions 
of schedules or regulations which form part of the Agreement. The term of the 
present agreement, which is in operation in all provinces except Quebec, will 
expire on March 31, 1959. 


Training for Unemployed Persons 


Schedule “M” (Tables 4 and 5)—Under this schedule training is provided 
for unemployed persons who are registered with the National Employment 
Service and for whom no suitable work is available. Such persons may be placed 
in short intensive training courses for suitable occupations in which there is 
likelihood of employment. The costs of such training are shared equally between 
the federal and provincial governments. During the year special training programs 
were operated at Milltown, N.B., and in certain coal mining communities in Nova 
Scotia, to train persons who became unemployed as a result of the closing down 
of textile and coal mining operations. During the year, 2,646 persons were given 
training in about 40 trades and occupations. These included the building trades, 
auto body repair, office and business practice, cooking, diesel mechanics, hair- 
dressing, machine shop practice, nurses’ aides, radio servicing, welding, etc. 


Training of Disabled Persons 


Schedule “R” (Tables 6 and 7)—Under this schedule the federal Govern- 
ment shares equally with the provincial governments in the costs of vocational 
training for disabled civilians. Trainees are selected by special committees 
representing both provincial and federal governments. Training is restricted to 
those persons who have continuing disabilities and require such training or 
retraining to fit them for gainful employment. During the year 1,183 persons 
were trained in more than forty trades and occupations, which included auto 
body repair, barbering, dental mechanics, commercial occupations, cooking, 
drafting, dressmaking, electrical appliance repairing, accounting, teaching, radio 
servicing and electronics, watch repair, welding, woodworking, and upholstering. 
The federal share of this program was $270,362.62 compared with $174,329.03 
in 1956-57. | 


Youth Training 


Schedule “O” (Tables 8 and 9)—Under this schedule training is provided 
by way of short courses varying from a few days to several months in a great variety 
of occupations in agriculture, homemaking, forestry, fishing, and a limited number 
of secondary industrial occupations. Persons eligible are those not previously 
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gainfully employed who are over 16 years of age; also farmers working on their 
own farms, fishermen, students at university and nurses in training. Many of the 
programs carried on under this schedule are a continuation of courses which were 
originated under the Youth Training Agreement. In recent years, the greatest 
expansion has been in the fisheries courses offered in Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland. The total enrolment in Youth Training classes increased from 3,660 
in 1956-57 to 4,026 in 1957-58. Total expenditures for the year under review 
were $111,444.34. 


Student Aid 


(Tables 10 and 11)—Sub-schedules under Schedule “O” provide for sharing 
with the provinces in the costs of financial aid to university students and nurses 
in training. This student aid program has been in effect since 1939, during which 
time 44,739 students have been assisted. The amount of federal funds available 
annually for this program has been fixed for the past four years at $219,250. 

The project is administered by the provincial governments through selection 
committees consisting of representatives of the universities, the Departments of 
Education and the federal government. Students are selected on the basis of 
scholastic ability and financial need. Assistance may be provided in the form of 
outright grants, loans, or a combination of grants and loans. Aid is given to 
university students registered in any degree-granting course other than theology. 
The maximum amount which may be granted for one year is $1,000, although 
in most provinces the maximum amount does not exceed $400. Assistance to nurses 
in training is limited to those in approved training courses for professional nurses, 
with a maximum of $200 annually for each trainee. During the year federal 
funds were used to share in awards to 2,571 university students and 92 nurses 
in training. In all provinces many more requests for assistance were received 
than could be met from the amount provided by the federal Government under 
this schedule. 


Supervisory Training 


Schedule “Q”—Under this project, training is provided for foremen and 
supervisors in industrial and commercial establishments. Such training may 
consist of ten-hour conferences or forty-hour institutes in job instruction, job 
relations, job methods, and job safety. The joint program is operating in four 
provinces: British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario. While no 
assistance is given under this Agreement to Quebec, the program has been in 
operation in that province since its inception. The federal Government expendi- 
tures on this program during the year amounted to $9,316.63 and 1,566 persons 
received training. 


Training for the Armed Forces 


Schedule “K” (Table 12)—Provision is made under this schedule for the 
training of members of the armed forces in provincial trade schools and institutes. 
The facilities of these schools are used to supplement those facilities provided by 
the armed services in their own schools. The cost of such courses is borne by 
the federal Government. The number of trainees has declined during recent years. 
In the past year 185 members of the Army were given training by the provinces 
of Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta in vehicle mechanics, electronics, and basic 
electricity. 
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Civilian Teachers for the Armed Forces 


The facilities of Schedule “K’ are used to supply civilian teachers for 
vocational and trade training centres operated by the armed forces. This is a 
co-operative program under which the provincial authorities select and hire 
civilian teachers for the armed services, pay their salaries and are reimbursed 
in full by the Department of Labour from funds provided by the Department of 
National Defence. Of these teachers, 43 are employed in 7 army centres and 
106 are employed in 4 air force training centres. In addition to these full-time 
teachers, 12 part-time civilian teachers are employed to give instruction to air 
force reserve units. 


Training for other Government Departments 


At the request of the Civil Service Commission or any department or agency 
of the federal Government, the Training Branch may arrange with the appropriate 
provincial government officials to operate, at federal expense, special training 
courses for the upgrading of employees or prospective employees of such depart- 
ment or agency Authority for the establishment of each such project is provided by 
an Order-in-Council. 

During the past year a course in naval architectural drafting which had 
been operated for several years for employees of the Department of National 
Defence was discontinued. This course was conducted in Ottawa by the Ontario 
Department of Education in part-time day classes. Training was also provided 
at the request of the Civil Service Commission for 12 newly recruited persons 
to be employed as varityper operators in several government departments. 


Apprenticeship Training Agreement 


The Apprenticeship Training Agreement (Tables 13, 14 and 15), which 
became effective in 1944, was renewed for a second ten-year period in 1954. 
It was originally signed by all provinces except Prince Edward Island and Quebec 
and has since become effective in Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories. 

Under the provisions of this agreement the federal Government shares equally 
with provincial governments in the costs of operating special training programs 
for apprentices registered with provincial Departments of Labour. Such costs 
include salaries and travelling expenses of field representatives, as well as instruc- 
tional costs and other incidental expenses. 

The purpose of the agreement is to assist in the promotion and development 
of organized apprentice training programs in all skilled trades. Considerable 
progress has been made in establishing provincial programs for the construction 
trades and for certain service trades, such as automotive repairs. Very little has 
been accomplished, however, for the manufacturing industries. Relatively few 
of the smaller establishments operate organized training programs of any kind 
althuogh a number of the larger corporations in the automotive, machine tool, 
electrical, and transportation industries have well-established apprentice training 
programs. These are operated without government supervision or assistance 
except that, in some instances, the apprentices attend part-time day or evening 
classes in nearby schools. 

Technological developments and changes in production methods have brought 
about changes in the nature and requirements of many industrial occupations. 
Some skilled trades are disappearing or becoming semi-skilled operations but 
others require higher skills or new skills of a technical nature. In general, the 
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need for highly skilled artisans and technicians is increasing both in numbers 
and in the percentage of the industrial labour force. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that changes in the methods of training skilled workers are essential 
to keep pace with such changing conditions. The problems involved in the 
development of improved training methods are receiving the attention of the 
Department and its advisory committees and efforts are being made to develop 
co-operative action in this field on the part of employer organizations, unions, 
and government departments. 

A conference of the provincial Directors of Apprenticeship was held in June 
immediately preceding the meeting of the Advisory Committee and plans are 
being made for co-operative action in a comprehensive survey of existing training 
facilities for apprentices. 

Federal Government expenditures under the Agreement for the past year 
amounted to $1,331,747.59. 


Other Activities 


The special arrangement with the University of Toronto under which a six 
weeks’ summer training program is provided for instructors of apprentices was 
again renewed and plans have been made for a further course during the summer 
of 1958. Five provinces sent 22 trainees to this course in 1957. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in the production of trade analyses to 
be used in the preparation of teaching aids and the ultimate establishment of 
nation-wide standards governing the certification of tradesmen in designated 
apprenticeship trades. Seven analyses have been completed covering machine 
shop practice, carpentry, plumbing, sheet metal work, bricklaying, plastering 
and motor vehicle repairing (mechanical). Two others are nearing completion, 
electrical installation and motor vehicle repair (body). Committees are being 
established to prepare analyses in the following trades: painting and decorating, 
steamfitting, welding and, possibly, millwrighting. 

The Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce has undtertaken to prepare 
a complete set of teaching aids for automobile instructors based on the trade 
analyses. 

In addition to annual visits to each province by senior officials of the Branch 
for the gathering and dissemination of information, several special visits were made 
during the past year in connection with such matters as the planning of training 
programs and construction projects, trade analyses, and the survey of training 
facilities. 

During the past two years the Training Branch has co-operated with the 
Economics and Research Branch of this Department in a comprehensive research 
program commonly referred to as the Manpower Training Survey. The section 
of the survey dealing with training facilities has been assigned by a steering 
committee to the Training Branch. 

Beginning in June, one official of the Branch has devoted full time to the 
gathering of information and the preparation of a report dealing with publicly 
operated training facilities in the field of trade and technical training. Since 
November he has had the co-operation of an officer from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in preparing the statistical data. Plans have been made to deal with 
other types of publicly operated training facilities during the ensuing year. It is 
expected that additional studies covering facilities provided by private schools 
and government agencies will be undertaken in the near future. 
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TABLE 1—Vocational and Technical Training No. 2 


Special Allotment for Capital Expenditures 
ee OeDeDeDeoeyqweo_" eS erTrrrrrreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeo—auwuaumms 


Province Federal Allotment Claims Paid 1957-58 

ae Ce Pe ee ee ee ee eee en eee Neuro wee Se eee 
$ $ 

Newfoundland) ci Srectpeen- cette ede as 167 B00 4 cteld tek. Gaeurdeies ee ee 
Prince Edward Island. 7. .u.---sceateees 176,100 18,030.26 
Nova Se0tia ¥.v kot Soe ie al 35 6 nen ely” beni CaaS e RNA 2 Po: 
New | Bre@uswick (oC cap cadence veaaes eee 1,012,000 18,555:25 
O10) 27 ieee oe A pe ok cee MRR RS RES ESTA 2 13S OOO ou | Sa Tae 
OOTERE ION cso ros ens caspase hae ae ea ee 7 460,400 a 
MSTITODE Utter tndk eo tenn: a eee eae ee 1,299,700 7,016.45 
Saskutchewathe.. olctaweie,. Ames het nee mya Peon L47O300) DE Mk Wink ketene eee 
Alberta (0k. SY, eee 1,731,100 732,130.54 
Britishi@olombia Ve See 1,859,100 89,640.25 
Northwest Werritoriés) hear. fae 35,600 VE CUPID VOCS, Ol eee ee 
Yoatkon “Pernitory )4.' ak Le Ses £35500) SAVE AaDO HP CY RSE 
DCs ae oa eS i oe ae le! 25,000,000 865,372.75 


TABLE 2—Vocational and Technical Training No. 2 
Annual Allotments 


Province Federal Allotment Claims Paid 1957-58 
$ $ 
Newfoundian dit nseiet ote cn: oncnch eeeessnee re 96,200 73,020.39 
Prince Fdward Islands. cnt. iectoves. cake 45,200 ered pes 
INOVEPOOOUE AY. | Samed eet) kh ont ula wate 134,600 127,433 
New BropGwitk ee tee lah ae, 117,400 117,400.00 
OD sis) aT Lo meet ye 00 0h 9, eile Met aE abet es TAB OOO tee Be 2 eee 
OMATIONNS eet MAL Oe ta chee 614 ee kia eee 
PES OULU at ask ee Me ee) et ame 142,900 142,900.00 
DASKALCHE WAIL trate tra ter peate sucess eee 157,000 114,594.21 
PNAS a Al aR INI Bh sacra Reed ney poe 179,500 177,000.25 
Biiuish:  COMMIDIAD ature sia a et 190,600 190,522.00 
INGUINWESE DheTSILOL OSI. et al eeectes Ue 23,000 1,671.68 
YOROO. PetntOLy nt eee eae LOU Pa ae ws ee 


paall to. Panic aes WM lie a cali 2,500,000 979,843.82 
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TABLE 3—Total Claims Paid 
Under Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement 
1945-1957 

Province Annual Buildings Equipment 

$ $ $ 
INOW Ol LATCl ores 434,945.23 219,185.00 73,065.00 
Prince Edward Island .............. 298,092.33 61,500.00 20,499.99 
iNfered Rye 12 ee ee ape 974,380.48 378,222.03 68,136.56 
New -Brumswick ......0.0.0c0h...cecenss 1,086,799.34 324,750.00 108,250.00 
OS Coc A ee Ss See 7,460,262.44 2,354,550.00 784,850.00 
OTC KS ay (2) 2 ee Bivens 7,110,500.00 2,273,625.00 534,060.93 
AY ce rene sen 1,047,699.24 374,950.86 74,456.92 
SASK PCDE WORE occccisne: I sce ssces: 1,593,859.40 643,013.48 214,550.00 
SL YS ny hg Te ees 1,689,390.37 525,150.00 175,050.00 
PORES a OUUDIAL Gr cedasc oan sssnntes- 1,542,429.54 446,550.00 148,849.99 
Northwest Territories .............. CSS SoS SE Ne Ok RE: ees NL area MDW OAL eli P<, 
DANK OTH CTLILOL V0 ov c..4scasscevnense SUD ee ee eee 2,586.82 


VS Sane OL SA Nic re 


23 256,297.46 


7,601,496.37 


2,204,356.21 


LS 


TABLE 4—Training of Unemployed—Allotments and Payments 
Schedule “M” 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1958 
EE 


Claims Paid in 1957-58 to April 30, 1958 


Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1957-58 Payments 
cn a ea 
$ $ $ $ 

INGVae 00118 ....5.55-.5a0 ee EPR 174,741.75 174,741.75 
New Brunswick .......... eG | NAR). 16,449.44 16,449.44 
Oilicletty ne eee Pee) NER ees. 20,440.16 20,440.16 
MatiOW Ae *...c...cecnnets 45,000 6,665.31 39,261.00 45,926.31 
Saskatchewan ............ 37,500 444.84 36,700.88 37,145.72 
WN es hg ir We eee ERE oe PCy, Papach ag tesa 51,185.74 51,185.74 
British Columbia ...... 00S ae overseers 51,462.20 51,462.20 
Northwest Territories M's) rete e orrer 123.50 123.50 
7 Wh EY a CE 463,000 Totiuae 390,364.67 397,474.82* 


* Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $5,026.90 
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TABLE 5—Training of Unemployed 
Schedule “M” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1958 


Enrolments 
In Training April 1, 1957 to 
March 31, 1957 March 31, 1958 
ss Total Days’ 

Province Men Women Men Women Enrolment Training 
INGVANSCOUA  le..csecciecc 105 60 352 69 586 45,650 
New Brunswick .......... 13 ae | 38 78 156 14,619 
GMATIGO i. . a.sccesisecs ts Oe oe 129 22 toe 9,805 
INEATAEOD A clo sonceilveenss o8 116 104 292: 7 629 36,978 
Saskatchewan .............. 1 68. | Ge 108 177 13,469 
WAU DCULAUS 9. fc3i. scicisv'éxskaneee 2 188 27 268 485 35,839 
British Columbia ........ 80 36 Qt Be 462 34,566 
Northwest. Territories) Q2 1200 ccc py SERRE Ae 
ROGERS? rs ek fine i Ae 483 1,049 797 2,646 190,926 


TABLE 6—Training for Disabled Persons—Allotments and Payments 
Schedule “R” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1958 


Claims Paid in 1957-58 to April 30, 1958 


Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1957-58 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland ............ £25.00 pie one ee 115310.79 11,310.79 
Prince Edward Island Ce)! CP tL WELT eee a 3,500.00 3,500.00 
Novar S@otia. -ccncsteenis 33,100 1,851.59 30847 3:1.22 en PRM 
New Brunswick ........ 43,600 7,292.69 43,553.77 50,846.46 
OTMARION SAR | 0200boeen. 102,000 7402.01 94,529.31 101,691.42 
Manitoba 0:4 .chioce 30,000 Seow (QP. GrS..55 26,869.42 
Saskatchewan’ Vs... 20,000 243.24 Ws P22 2 18,015.46 
Alberta rice cree. TEA O00 | he Be ee 10,246.97 10,246.97 
British Columbia ...... ER OOO le dte rl are. clea ih seks 15,299.29 15,299.29 
TA hill greet ee ethene 275,700 21,505.50 248,557.12 VALU IR Pa 


* Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $345.50. 
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TABLE 7—Training for Disabled Persons 


Schedule “R” 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1958 
To MGMGMGM.a[jve[22.0 ll] { 
Enrolments 
In Training 


March 31, 1957 


Total Days’ 
Province Men Women Men Women = Enrolment Training 
I ae 
Newfoundland ............ 15 13 66 10 104 7,453 
Prince Edward Island 6 1 i) 11 31 3,287 
NovarP Scotia. ..........000003 31 12 53 10 106 10,429 
New Brunswick .......... 29 31 56 31 147 8,781 
CNLABIOE BP boas ccccnse sect 100 64 188 135 487 Not Available 
IVE ATIIPOIIAN B25 ohives:-ncecsk 48 6 ia) 10 117 7,158 
SaskatCHewaNn |.....-..000004 ) 13 26 16 64 Not Available 
AlDeReaU EA Miiie osc... 6 8 14 23 1 3,283 
British Columbia ...... 24 sy 16 19 76 8,697 
Waa Pe eee eee 268 165 485 265 1,183 49,088 


April 1, 1957 to 
March 31, 1958 


12 


TABLE 8—Youth Training (Other Than Student Aid)—Allotments and Payments 


‘Schedule ‘‘O” 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1958 


Claims Paid in 1957-58 to April 30, 1958 


Federal For Previous For Total 
Province Allotment Year 1957-58 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland ............ POO he 20,227.59 20,227.59 
Prince Edward Island sO a eek 243.75 243.75 
INOVR COUR. 6s... ss2s0e<e00s 38,500 1,628.27 21,632.09 23,260.36 
New Brunswick .......... DOO te White coaeast oct 13,165.76 13,165.76 
PREAMP OD LE Bccnisnar est 9,500 2,128.89 5,524.62 7,653.51 
Saskatchewan ...........» 20,000 562.20 16,472.50 17,034.70 
OAS en 5 cl ek CU) SIL MAE eee! At 9,551.84 9,551.93 
British Columbia ...... COOO0m br eo: 19,919.74 19,919.74 
Northwest Territories Mie Vit. A me es en 387.00 387.00 
Yukon Territory ........ Sy a ee Cee cy er cree re 
Ota (ar coMe ls deoeet es 155,850 4,319.36 107,124.89 111,444.34* 


* Note: Total payments as shown in Column 4 do not include sales tax amounting to $496.16. 
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TABLE 9—Youth Training Enrolments 
Schedule “O” 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1958 


TO SS PE I a SE LT FE I ET SS IE SALES OL EEA IAA 


Enrolment 
In Training April 1, 1957 to 
March 31, 1957 March 31, 1958 
ee Total Days’ 
Province Men Women Men Women _ Enrolment Training 
Newfoundland _.......... S21 Wace Zoe | Seis. 286 4,251 
Prince Edward Island. ou... 0 fee ae Sens 14. 195 
Novarscotia: 2...23-5.:6 44 1 2ST) RR ry, a2 6,254 
New Brunswick .......... yy 34 181 49 301 17,508 
Manitoba Mes. cj... ey CR: 315° |, Pee ah 3,385 
Saskatchewan ives: .eoeecee, |) Mage 694 491 1,185 11,286 
POET AT IE rice oup eM is | RR ek EA: SN Oh ee 1,314 6,829 
British Columbia ........ 73 10 163 St Zao 13,000 
Wa 9 CAM SSE aaa CD 188 45 Ssa22. 571 4,026 62,638 


TABLE 10—Student Aid—Allottments and Payments 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1958 


Claims Paid in 1957-58 to April 30, 1958 


Federal For Previous For Total 

Province Allotment Year 1957-58 Payments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland _.......... rad 8 an ib VP se Prada 8,000.00 8,000.00 
Prince Edward Island SPOOF ree 5,500.00 5,500.00 
Nova Scotia ............... AU Ai Se Se ig oe de 10,000.00 10,000.00 
New Brunswick ........ BS 000 eS ae 0 RR 
CINEAT Osos a bein ks chica eas LODJOGO. Se 100,000.00 100,000.00 
WESTILODS 5 ces. os co ndeersekes 7,500 1,312.50 7,003.25 rae bee BA 
Saskatchewan ............ BOUO0' = ae 30,000.00 30,000.00 
4 Ley © ot ee 10,000 462.50 10,000.00 10,462.50 
British Columbia ...... BOMINO. 6 000 iy)’ AOR 3 28,725.00 28,725.00 
Northwest Territories SO Ll RR 
Yukon Territory ........ BO ee ) Ae Os 


ee 


| Ho) FC eae 219,250 1,775.00 199 25.2) 201,003.25 
es ld al a a nN aE a 
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TABLE 15—Apprentices Registered with Provincial Departments of Labour 
As of March 31, 1958 


PS FS I aD SR Se CS SAR Cf RS TESS ere en ee ee 


Nfid. N.S. N.B. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total 


Aeronautical Mechanics .......... ...... i Sata a 


erence Rens me ae " 
MCR cchevviniaviseesccnce Re Ree: 61 Ese. 0, BIEBER 67 53 Ma, oh sachs 541 
eR ee cect ROG Rech | asesks Os Bac ENT ee 47 109 
DMCS ENE ORS OT cts isens areaieddl achive) TbGse |. dnesae 1 Oe ces aeah edit 7 
Boiler Shop Workers .............. ali: bas ae peg Te RRA, ON 28 35 
ee ee ee ee ee a eg 
Bricklayers and Masons .......... 5 23 7 141 59 WieAHO zee 4gSs 
Cabinet Makers .............:...... 19h... 29U ae Oh. Aer} Lain pés..acten et “sl oo st 
SOT FS FA 56 89 66 321 161 199 248 334 1,474 
Georen Tanna, ond. (0 2hoiose tegjo ny (tin, ooh any soidy., 130K) 989) (se 
Coppersmiths ......... elcririe ecole reals Ogle. 2iewen ease bre. lec ona. 2 
1 TSS LTE, a el Rt en ee 2 1 3 (Gad Sy IR SS SOR ee eae apt ae Fe, 76 


Electrical Construction Workers 64 92 126 913 195 224 574 312 2,500 


Electrical Maintenance Men.... _...... 44 25 135 TSH SRO FE 219 
Kal agGele OLOTS Bee nentrivicrcera- Aer ie cided rk Sips cipesren ‘omens 9 9 
Hairdressers and Beauty 

ESS ee ee Oe ene ee. ZO lene. ae su Cae. 43 324 
Instrument Makers .................. Series agl? Fey Zar in. ADEE Ge aA Gerd wack) ..t 26 
Jewellery and Watch Repair 
‘sonal | pet Ronnie. eaten Rt x ed ee Se eee ee eT. Se See, Cha RoN Ase 5 5 
PAPER Re es) toad a OVE: 37 Tj... SiO Ee, 60 
BRCIC Ts ile eect, Nas Ske DAE Asp os a TN ak i ge 54 
Machimists 2.072. Ae Dire iden heed a3 | 65 35 jp oareiethe Mia alig tc 61 203 537 
RS CA eee ee ok IO ay) wef RRO... SO EE, 
Millworkers (Factory Wood- 

Lo TAL DS ae A, ee ee eae 3 13 OAS DS OR CU ae meme 45 
MULE TEENS lo Se oc 2vnedneane Foe Mp ane eb 23 PAY ER TNT IE Le 23.) sao 73 
Motor Vehicle Repair Men... 111 117 195 2,558 398 301 1,048 341 5,069 
AOUOl re ee al) A ere 1 gg mene UT OR aay 9 23 
OE TG TIE IIE OTIAINCS ere ane he, aeeatsee’ lesanQely weakened wasnt 25 25 
Painters and Decorators ..........00 ...... 1 1 67 78 29 64 27 267 
Pattern .MaKers .oii....6ssicsecdee 1 94 1 th Rs Se le ye ce ih NN Ont n 10 17 
POLE hare eee ce teal otek, Uh U iiceeeedy/ | pager 56 45 5 102 17 285 
Plumbers and Pipefitters .......... 83 87 39127 793 194 159 476 258 pe | 
METRE SEEE, Aies ee eM ci iamel eiuaiai, execs 5 os Ag as de eee 23 33 
Radio (Maintenance and Repair 

CO a ee ag tS 2 SS a ea ee Dot ee te 
Mermeenation  WOPKOTs. co cscivr eh aSee elk eats 6 1 ee Re 25 15 59 
Sheet Metal Workers .............. 5 3 32 379 76 bt 254 176 1,036 
Ship Fitters and Shipwrights ...... Ome ce a, oe Mieeeriee! . yakiyinae 43 56 
CS ON EN SE | NR er a 10 10 
Stationery Engineers ................ 110 a 33 TL ate Ot a A ee ere 151 
ES eo a vice sv Mier ida ckeknatw. | leae oth Ja EE La S57 LD. ees 109 ) {ea 562 
RTMMINPAUTIC ATION WOEKCIS ec ey metres weetes | beteeeee aegnetde | nteweese  seenienen 54 54 
Bree TOTWOTMETS hare) cee eke heewaeee Ryan henge Renee 37 37 
SaitcnOGard ODECTALOTS..v.ccmins | Sreus | Sarees RN eee een) MARR ON, dthwatielt, peat 16 
eT AE I ern roe VC 3 Peaches Rte a Meets 20 
AR ee 5.52 sou Tarun msnnoonconanese OE ee 54 2 a 89 165. ioe 941 
WHISCELIOMEOUS  onccccsgssccsceaoceontanes 19 Zz 1 PRA Gs se «ei ean neat 19 59 
Knitting Machine Adjustor... 2.00.00 ne00. | ete Panay ee eg COL» Ra fat SUD eS) ae a ae 4 


A a ac eet 


‘ipo. 8 UG SR EAU Ran uN ne Dy Orem eed 7 feee 558 616 864 6,323 1,442 1,364 4,246 2,121 17,534 
ANUP VR ere 


1 Included with bricklayers in New Brunswick. 
2Included with plumbers in British Columbia. 

8 Included with bricklayers in British Columbia. 
«Marine engineer. 


84 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Unemployment Insurance Commission— 
National Employment Service 


A close working relationship is maintained between the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and the Department of Labour in the development of 
policies and programs particularly in the manpower field. 


These programs, which are dealt with in other sections of the Annual Report, 
include seasonal and area unemployment, the older worker employment problem, 
industria! training, rehabilitation of the disabled, problems peculiar to women’s 
employment, professional manpower, special employment problems of the primary 
industries, veterans’ reinstatement in civil employment, employment on defence 
establishment, and manpower and social security research. 


The Department is most appreciative of the close co-operation and assistance 
which the Commission, its officers and staff, have extended to the Department in 
these areas of common interest and endeavour. 


Detailed information is published in the Annual Report of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 
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